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A    BILL 


To  deprive  iier  Majesty  Carol  ioe  Amelia  Elizabetk 
of  the  Title,  Prerogratives,  Rights,  Privileges^ 
and  Pretensions  of  Queen-Gonsort  of  this  Realm» 
and  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  between  hi^  Ma<^ 
jesty  and  the  said  Queexi^ 

WHEREAS  in  the  yeair  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fourteen,  her  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
Ihen  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen  Consort  of  this 
reaira,  hein^  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service^ 
in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bartolomo  Per^mi,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Be^gami,  a' foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had 
before  servcfd  in  a  shnilar  cafiacity : 

And  whereas,  after  the  said  Bartolomo  Perga^I,  other- 
wise Burtoloma  Bergami,  had  so  entered  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  said  Princess  of  Wales,  a  most 
Unbecoming  and  degrading  Intimacy  commenced  between 
her  Royal  Highness  and  the  said  bartolomo  Pergami^ 
otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami : 

And  whereas  her  Royal  Highness  not  only  advanced 
the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami,  to  a  high  situation  in  her  Royal  Highne^s's  house- 
hold, and  received  into  her  service  many  of  his  near 
relations^  some  of  them  in  inferior,  and  others  in  high. 


'.>-•> 


and  confidential  situations  about  her  Royal  Higliness^s 
person,  but  bestowed  upon  bint  otber  f  rfat  and  extraor- 
.dinary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction,  obtained  for  hmi 
orders  of  knighthood,  and  titles  of  honour,  and  conferred 
upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  kttighthood,  ivhioh  her 
Royal  Highness. had  taken  upon  h^rs^f  to  iiistitiite,with- 
out  any  just  or  lawful  authority : 

And  wherbas  her  said  -Royal -Highness,  ifvhilst  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  was 
in  her  said  service,  farther  unmindAil  of  her  exalted  rank 
and  station,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  hftr  own  honour  and  character,  conducted 
herself  towards  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Bergami,  and  in  otli^  respects,  both  in  public 
and  private,  in  the  .variouB  phoes  and  countries  which 
hf r  Rpyal  Higbn^a^  TJfiJte^  wMh,  in^c^i  s^nA  offensive 
fatniliarity  and  freedom,  and  jcarried  on  a  licentious,  dis- 
graceful, and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  said  Barter- 
lomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  which 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  during  her  Roya) 
Highnesses  residence  abroad,  by  wbteb  conduct  of  her  said 
Roynl  Hi^bness^  great  scandkl  and  dishonour  have  been 
brought  upon  your  Majesty^?  faipily  snd  this  kingdom. 

Therefore,  to  manifest  eur  deep  sense  of  such  scan- 
jlatous,  disgracefitly  apd  vicbiis  eondoct  ra  tlie  part  of 
ber  said  Majesty,  by  wbiofa  she  has  violated  the  duty  she 
pwed  to  your  Migest]^  and  has  rendered  herself  unworthy 
M  the  exalted  rank  an4  station  o(  Queen  Consort  of  thi» 
jrealm^.  and  toeyinee  our  jiist  regard  for  thed^nity  of  the 
f^rown,  and  the  honour  of  this  nation,  w^  your  Majesty's 
ipoat  dutiful  and  loyal  sul^eotg^  the  Iiords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commofis  in  Parliament  assembled^  do 
(lereby  entreat  your  Majesty,  that  it  nay  be  enactecf ; 
.  Af«p  B£  IT  aicACTED  by  the  Kin^V  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty^  by  and  wMli  the  a4tiee  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commens  in  this  present 
iViiao»c;iit  asawUed,  iufd  kj  the  autbortt j  of  the  same. 


tbftt  her  said  Majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabelfa^  from  and 
•fter  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  tfod  is  hereby  de^ 
prived  of  the  title  of  Qdeen,  imd  of  all  the  prerogatiVeer, 
rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  appertaining  to  iter  as 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  her  siaid  Majesty 
shall,  from  stnd  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  ever  be 
disabled  and  rendered  incapable  of  using,,  exercising,  and 
eigoying  thesame^  or  any  of  them;  and. moreover,  tba< 
tb^  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  from  hen^- 
forth  for  ever  wholly  dissolved,  annulled,  and  m^de  void 
lo  all  intents,  construction^^  and  purposes,  wha^o^ver. 


THE  CHARGE. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Fi&ST  Day.— ^iiyiwt  19th,  1820, 

BIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

My  JLoBos, 

I  now  attend  at.  jour  bar  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  yoo 

have  demaodied  of  stating  to  your  lordships  the  circuoK 

stances  which  are  to  be  adduced  in  evidence  in  support 

.of  the  charges  which  are  contained  in  the  preamble  of 

the  bill  now  under  your  lordships'  eonsideration.    A  duty, 

my  lords,  more  painful*  or  more  anzioos,  I  believe  was 

never  imposed  upon  ^ny  individual  to  accomplish.     My 

lords,  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  your  indulgence  if  noder 

the  weight  of  this  most  important  doty  I  feel  that  which 

I  cannot  express.  My  lords,  I  was  stating  to  your  lordships, 

that  the  duty  which  I  now  have  to  perform  is  one  of  the 

most  painful  and  anxibos  whipb  was  ever  cast  npoo  any 

iodividoal.    I  have,  my  lords,  to  state  to  your  lordships 

the  circnmstances  which  are  to  be  adduced  in  evideoee 

jta  your  lordships  in  support  of  those  i^rioos  and  beavj 

charges  which  are  made  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  wbkm 
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bas  already  been  so   much  the  subject  of  discussion 
Charges  wnicb^  in  the  language  of  the  preamble^  not  only 
reflect  the  greatest  scandal  and  disgrace  upon  the  in* 
dividual  against  whom  they  are  made,  but  also  reflect 
the  greatest  disgrace  upon  the  cQuniry  itself.  The  highest 
individual,  as  a  subject,  in  the  country,  is  charged  with 
oQe  of  the  most  serious  ofl^ences  both  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  man-r-it  is  that  of  an  adulterous  intercourse 
-r-an  adulterous  intercourse  carried  on  under  circum* 
stances  of  the  greatest  aggravation.     My  lords,  upon  the 
nature  of  this  charge,  or  upon  the  importance  of  this 
investigation,  it  is  quite  iinnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge. 
Your  lordships,  and  every  individual  in  the  country,  are 
fully  capable  of  estimating  these  topics  in  their  proper 
light.    The  only  consolation,  my  lords,  which  I  derive 
under  the  jiJischarge  of  the  duty  which  1  have  now  to 
fulBl,  is  that  it  calls  not  upon  me  to  address  myself  to 
your  lordships'  passions  or  feelings  ;  and  that  I  shall  best 
discharge  it  according  to  your  lordships'  pommand  by  ab* 
staining  from   any  observation   which   might  tend    to 
aggravate  the  charge  made  against  so  illustrious  a  person. 
I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  to 
a  clear,  simple^  but  full  recital  of  the  facts  ^hich  are  to 
be  alleged  in  evidence.     My  lords,  we  are  how  arrived 
at  that  period  of  these  proceedings  in  which  silence  can 
no  longer  be  preserved.    It  is  now  necessary  to  state  the 
charges  in  the  fullest  extent  in  which  they  can  be  laid 
before  your  lordships  and  the  public  :  and  if  in  the  recital 
of  the  circumstances  which  I  have  to  detail,  I  shall  be 
imder    the  painful  necessity  of  bringing  before  your 
lordships  scenes  which  must  disgust  every  well-regulated 
.mind — transactions  which  must  ofiend  the  feelings  of 
every  honourable  and  virtpous  person,  1  am  sure  your 
lordships  will  think,  that  upon  t(iis  occasion  1  ought  to 
bold  no  reserve — at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  state 
nothing  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
b6  able  to  substantiate  by  proof.     I  shall  now,  my  lords, 
iMrithout  further  preface,  state  to  your  lordships  the  painful 
narrative  of  those  facts  and  circuiiietahces  which  are  to 
be  adduced  in  proof  before  you.   My  lords,  undoubtedly, 
the  recital  must  involve  a  considerable  space  of  time  and 
apply  to  facts  which  took  place  in  various  places,  in  which 
her  Majesty  chanced  to  be  during  her  residence  abroad. 
I  9hall  therefore  commence  my  statement  at  that  period 
-  )rhen  her  Majesty  quitted  this  country,  and  proceed  as 


^tmXi  as  1  can  to  detail  the  various  facts  and  circamstancM 
ivbicti  took  place  from  that  period  almost  to  the  time  t 
now  have  the  honour  of  addressing  your  lordships.  My 
lords,  it  is  "well  known  to  your  lordshipsy  and  the  country^ 
that,  in  the  year  1814,  her  Majesty,  for  reasons  operating 
upon  her  own  mind,  and  not  by  compulsion,  as  has  been 
•iosinuated  by  my  learned  brothers,  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw herself  from  this  country  to  a  foreign  land. 
•  Air.  Brougham  here  rose,  and  begged  to  make  some 
ohservatipns,  in  explanation  of  what  he  had  himself  said 
on  this  subject,  when,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Attornet- 
Genbral,  who  complained  of  the  intejrruption. 

Mr.  Brougham:   I  did   not  meaiT  to  interrupt,  the 
learned  peri^on  (cries  of  "  order,  order"). 

Mr.  Brougham  :  My  lord,  in  all  courts  (order, order!) 
Mr.  Brougham  :  In  every  court  (order,  order !  goon, 
go  on;. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  then  silent. 
'    The  Attorney-General:  My  lords,  it  was  perhapa 
more  my  fault  than  that  of  my  learned  friend  in  alluding  to 
^hat  had  passed.    I  will  not  therefore  take  up  any  further 
time  on  this  subject.   I  was  stating,  my  lords,  that  in  1814 
her  Majesty  withdrew  herself  from  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  upon  the  continent,  or  visiting  other 
countries.     My  lords,  she  went  in  the  first  instance  to 
Brunswick,  and  from  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  she  went 
to  [taly  ;  she  arrived  at  Milan  on  the  Qth  of  Oct.  18 H.-^ 
My  lords,  her  Majesty,  when  she  quitted  this  country, 
quitted  it  with  persons  about  her  who  were  precisely  such 
persons  as  should  be  about  an  individual  of  her  exalted 
rank.     She  was  accompanied  by  individuals  connected 
with  distinguished  families   in  this  kingdom.     Among 
these  were  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes^  who  were  her  maids  of  honour.     Mr.  St.  Leger, 
who  was  her  chamberlain,  and  Sir  William  Gell  and  the 
Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  who,  I  believe,  were  attached  to 
her  in  a  similar  character.     She  was  also  accompanied  by 
Captain  Hesse,  as  her  equerry,  and  Dr.  Holland,  as  her 
|>hysician,  besides  other  pel'sons  whom  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ertumerate.     With  this  suite  her  Majesty  arrived  at 
Milan.     It  was  her  intention  to  have  proceeded  from 
thence  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  s^nd  to  have  visited  Naples. 
She  remained  at  Milan  for  a  space  of  three  months,  and 
jdariqg  that  period  a  person  was  received  into  her  service^ 
V^Qse  name  occurs  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill|  and  vtitioii^ 


name  will  as  freqaentlj  occur  in  the  course  of  these  pro* 
ceedings-^a  person  of  the  oame  of  Bergami,  who  was 
received  into  her  service  as  a  courier^  or  fcfotman,  orvaUi 
de  place,    Mv  lords,  this  person  at  the  time  he  so  entered 
into  her  Majesty's  service  was  in  want  of  employments 
but  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  General  Pino.     It  doea 
not  appear  how  he  became  recommended  to  her  Majesty, 
but  he  was  received  into  her  suite.    I  need  hardly  remark 
to  your  lordshiDSy  upon  the  distance  which  interposed 
between  her  Majesty  and  her  courier,  or  observe  that, 
from  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  communicatioa 
between  her  Majesty  and  this  man  must  have  been  most 
uofrequent.     It  was  about  fourteen. or  fifteen  days  pre- 
vious to  her  Majesty's  departure. from  Milao»  that  Berf 
iami  entered  into  the  situation  I  have  described.     Her 
lejesty^  on  quitting  Milan,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and 
from  thence  she  went  to  Naples,  where  she  arrived  oa 
the  8th  of  November,  1814.    At  Noples  this  person  had 
sot  been  in  her  Majesty's  service  more  than  three  weeks. 
I  beg  to  call  your  lordships'  attention  to  this  circuai« 
stance,  because  you  will  find  how  material  it  becomes 
when  you  listen  to  the  facts  which  presently  it  will  be 
my  melancholy  duty  to  relate.     I  should  have  stated, 
that  beside  the  persons  whom  I  mentioned  as  accom* 
panying  her  Majesty  from  this  country,  there  was  a  lad 
whose  name  is  perhaps  familiar   to  your  lordships — X 
mean  William  Austin.    Up  to  the  time  of  her  Majesty's 
arrival  at  Naples,  this  lad  was  the  object  of  her  peculiar 
attention,  and,  in  fact,  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a 
bed  in  the  same  room  with  her  Majesty.    The  arrange^ 
ment  of  her  Majesty's  own  sleeping  apartment  devolved 
upon  one  servani,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  was  to  attend 
lo  that  branch  of  her  domestic  comfort.     On  the  arrival 
of  her  M^esty's suite  at  Naples,  it  was  so  ordered  that 
b^r  Majesty's  sleeping  room  was  at  an  opposite  side  of 
the  bouse  to  that  of  her  menial  domestics,  among  wbonk 
was  ber  courier.    On  the  first  night  of  her  Majesty's  r.rr 
rival  at  Naples  (the  8ih  of  November),  tp  which  I  have 
called  your  lordships'  attention,  this  arraugement  was 
codtioued.     Bergami  slept  in  that  part  of  the  bouse 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  doni^siics,  atid  .young 
Aoistio  slept  hi  her  Majesty's  apartment.     But  on  the 
following  morning,  November  the  9th,  the  servants  of 
^be  establishment  learned  with  some  surprise,  because  no 
feason  appeared  to  them  for  the  chai^ge,  that  Bergami 


WM  no  totiger  to  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house  vrhert 
he  had  slept  the  night  preceding ;  but  it  was  her  Ma^ 
jesty 'S  pleasure  that  he  should  sleep  in  a  room  from  which 
there  was  a  free  rommunication  with  that  of  her  Majesty, 
by  means  of  a  corridor  or  passage,  which  had  been,  by 
her  Majesty's  ex'press  desire,  prepared  for  him.  My 
lords,  1:  need  not  state  to  you  that  such  a  circumstance 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  surprise  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  entirely  to  her  Majesty's  person ;  and> 
my  lords,  •  that  surprise  was  increased  when  they  learnt 
from  her  Majesty  that  she  would  no  longer  permit  Wil- 
liam Austrn  to  continue  to  sleep  in  her  room.  For  this 
she  assigned  a  reason,  which,  if  it  was  her  only  motive^ 
was  very  proper.  She  said  that  he  had  now  arrived  at  ati 
age  when  it  became  no  longer  correct  that  he  should 
sleep  in  her  apartment ;  and  a  separate  room  was  prepared 
for  his  use.  My  lords,  I  have  already  stated  that,  from 
the  situation  assigned  to  Bergami,  a  di^rect  communiea* 
tion  was  opened  between  his  chamber  and  that  of  her 
Majesty ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
lordship^  that  on  the  evening^  of  the  9th  of  Nov.  that 
intercourse,  which  is  charged  between  her  Majesty  and 
Bergami  by  the  present  bill,  commenced  and  was  con* 
tinned  from  that  time  till  he  quitted  her  service.  Upon  the 
evening  of  the  9tli  of  Nov.  her  Majesty  went  to  the  Opera 
at  Naples,  but  it  was  observed  that  she  returned  very  early 
from  thence.  The  person  who  waited  upon  her,  on  her 
return,  was  the  maid-servant,  whose  duty  it  was  particu- 
larly to  attend  to  her  bed-room.'  My  lords,  she  wat 
struck  with  the  manners  of  the  Princess,  and  with  the  agi^ 
tsttoo  which  she  manifested.  She  hastened  to  her  apart- 
menC,  and  gave  strict  orders  that  William  Austin  should 
not  be  admitted  to  her  room  that  evening.  She  was  then 
observed  to  go  from  her  own  room  towards  that  assigned 
to  Bergami.  She  very  soon  dismissed  her  female  attend- 
ant, telling  her  that  she  had  no  further  occasion  for  her 
services.  The  female  servant  retired;  but  not  without 
fbose  suspicions  which  the  circumstances  I  have  mention- 
ed were  calculated  to  excite  in  themindof  any  individual. 
She  knew,  at  the  time,  that  Bergami  was  in  his  bed-room, 
for  this  was  the  first  night  of  his  having  taken  advantage 
of  the  arrangement  which  had  been  previously  made. 
It  wfts  qoffte  new  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  to  dismiss 
her  attendants  so  abruptly — but  when  her  conduct  and 
demeaooar  were  considered,  suspicions  arose  which  it  v«» 
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impossible  to  exclude'    Bat  if  sihpicions  existed  (b«f 
eventog,  how  were  they  confirmed  by  observations  made 
on  the  following  day— observatiops  wbieh^  if  stated  to  a 
jury  in  any  coaioion  case,  must  induce  tbem  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  taken 
place  that  night  between  this  exalted  person  and  this 
menial  servant;  for  upon  the  following  mornine  it  was 
discovered  that  her  Majesty  had  not  slept  in  her  own 
iroom  that  night.    Her  bed  remained  almost  precisely  in 
tlie  same  state  as  on  the  preceding  evening;  and,  my 
lords^  the  bed  of  the  other  person  on  inspection  was 
decisively  marked  as  if  two  persons  had  reposed  in  it.    I 
stated  to  your  lordships,  that  the  apartments  of  her  then 
•Royal  Highness  were  distant  from  those  of  her  suite^ 
On  the  morning  following  it  was  observed  that  her  Royal 
Highness  did  fiot  come  from  her  apartments  at  the  usual 
tkour.    Her  Royal  Highness's  attendants  never  entered 
her  rooms  without  her  express  permission.    It  was  alsa 
observed  that  Bergami  also  remained  in  bis  room  later 
than  usual  on  that  morning.     Her  Royal  High ness's  ar- 
rival in  Naples  being  known,  she  was,  of  course,  visited 
by  most  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  town,  but  she  wa» 
Dpt  visible  until  a  late  hour  on  that  morning.    1  have  aU 
ready  drawn  your  lordships  to  the  observations  which 
bad  been  made  by  the  servants  respecting  the  beds.     I 
say  then,  my  lords,  that  if  the  case  depended  on  these 
facts  alone,  there  is  not  any  man  who  can  doubt  of  the 
concltision  at  which  your  lordships  must  arrive.     But,  my 
lords,  you  will  perceive  by  what  I  have  yet  to  detail,  that 
this  scandalous,  depraved,  and  licentious  intercourse  was 
carried  on  without  mterruption  for  a  very  great  length  of 
tiine.    The  natural  effect  of  such  iin  intercourse  was  to 
^ter  the  comparative  distance  between  this  courier,  thia 
menial,  and  the  royal  personage  who  descended  from  her 
royal  dignity  so  far.     A  freedom  was  therefore  assumed 
by  Bergami,  in  which  he  could  under  no  9ther  circum- 
stances presume  to  indulge,     ic  was  also  observed  by  the 
other  sectvunts  that  a  considerable  alteration  took  place  in 
the  demeanour  of  her  Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami. 
An  alteration  which  convinced  those  who  observed  it, 
that  an  improper  intercourse  existed  between  them.    A 
few  days  after  the  period  to  which  1  have  just  alluded, 
her  Royal  Highness  gave  her  last  ball  at  the  house  of  the 
then  King  of  Naples.     It  was  a  masked  ball.    Her  Royal 
B.ighoess's   first  assumed  character  was  a  Neapolitan 


|)easant.  la  a  short  time,  however,  she  retaraed  to  the 
'  hoase.  at  which  ^be  had  dressed,  not  to  her  residence. 
She  withdrew  to  a  private  room  to  change  her  dr^ss,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  her  servants  aird  the  attendants  (be- 
longing to  the  house,  her  servant  Bergami  was  sent  for, 
and  retired  into  the  room  with  her.  The  character  whieh 
it  had  pleased  her  Royal  Highness  to  assume  on  that 
occasion  was,  the  Genius  of  History,  and  she  ws^  con- 
ducted by  a  gentleman  to  the  bail  in  that  character,  f 
am  instructed  to  state,  that  the  dress  worn  by  her  Royal 
Highness  on  that  occasion  was  of*  a  most  indecent  and 
disgusting  kind.  Now,  my  lords,  it  is  most  n^aterial  to 
observe,  that  her  Majesty  had  talten  off  her  other  dress 
and  put  on  this  in  the  presence  of  her  courier  Bergami— 
he  aJone  being  [)resent.  Let  me  ask  your  lordships  what 
motive  could  her  Majesty  have  in  preferring  the  services 
of  this  man  to  that  of  her  usual  attendants  on  such 
An.  occasion?  Why  should  she  require  the  assistance  of 
a  man,  and  that  man  one  of  her  menial  servants,  in  her 
dressing  room  I  A  man  who  waited  behind  her  chair 
at  dinner,  and  who  went  before  her  as  her  courier, 
when  she  travelled  from  place  to  place.  What«  I  ask, 
could  her  reason  be  for  selecting  this. man  on  such  an 
occasion,  unless  for  the  purposes  alleged  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill?  But  more.  Her  Mcyesty  returned  a 
third  time  from  the  ball.  She  then  changed  her  dress 
to  that  of  a  female  Turkish  peasant — and  who  was  her 
companion  on  this  occasion  ?  Her  courier,  her  menial 
servant,  Bergami ;  he  accompanied  her  Majesty^  dressed 
also  as  a  Turkish  peasant,  to  a  ball  given  to  royalty,  and 
to  the  first  nobility  of  the  country,  (t  appears,  lK>wever, 
that  Bergami  did  not  long  remain  at  this  balL  He  re- 
turned home,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  something  that 
had  occurred — I  know  not  what.  Her  Majesty  came 
home  shortly  after,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him 
to  eo  back  to  the  ball ;  she  pressed  him  much^  but  he 
declined  going.  Her  Majesty  then  returned  alone  to  the 
bail,  but  siie  did  not  remain  long.  It  was  observed  by 
those  servants  whose  business  it  was  to  be  more  imme- 
diately in  attendance  on  her  Majesty,  that  at  whatever 
boor  she  rose  in  the  morning,  Bergami  rose  at  the  same 

Ceriod ;  and  also,  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
reakfasting  in  her  apartments  in  company  with  him 
alone, — ber  suite  being  in  apartments  ut  some  distance 
from  ber'is.'  Notwithstanding  nhis  great  familiarity  and 
preference,  the  tttuation  of  Bergami  remained  the  same^ 
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he  still  acted  as  lier  courier,  -her  vakt'de-chambre,  ftttd 
continued  to  wait  at  table  as  usual ;  in  shorty  he  appeared 
to  the  English  ladies  who  attelided  her  Royal  Highness 
just  in  the  same  character  as  when  be  was  first  hired. 
It  was  only  in  secret,  or  at  least  before  her  Majesty's  im- 
medrate  attendants,  that  those  familiarities  of  which  I 
sfieak  were  at  all  visible.  Her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  walking  on  a  terrace,  and  there  she  was  seen 
at  various  times  leaning  on  Bergami's  arm  with  the  great^- 
est  familiarity.  It  happened,  during  her  Majesty's  resi* 
dence  at  Naples,  that  Bergami  had  been  itljured  by  a 
kick  from  a  horse.  He  was  for  some  time  so  til  as  to  be 
confined  to  his  room,  and  your  lordships  must  perceive 
how  great  must  be  the  ascendency  which  this  itian  acqnir- 
•«d  over  her  Royal  Highness,  when  I  state  that  she  hired 
<i  servant  introduced  by  him,  as  an  attendant  during  bis 
illness.  This  man  slept  in  a  room  close  to  that  occupied 
by  Bergami,  and  had,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  ob- 
served lier  Majesty,  after  her  household  had  reiired  to 
rest,  go  from  her  own  room,  with  much  caution,  along 
the  passage  to  that  of  Bergami.  Oh  each  occasion  she 
renoaineil  in  the  room  a  considerable  time.  I  &n^  in- 
structed to  state,  and  it  will  appear  in  evidence,  thaty 
after  her  Majesty  entered  the  room,  this  man  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  them  kissing.  (Here  a  buzz  of  surprise  was 
heard  throughout  the  House.)  I  am  aware,  my  lords,, 
how  these  circumstances^  disgusting  as  they  are,  must 
excite  feelings  of  disgust  in  the  minds  of  your  lordships; 
and  even  feelings  of  prejudice  against  him,  whose  pain- 
ful duty  it  is  to  recite  them  ;  but  painful  as  it  is,  rt  is  stilt 
a  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  by  your  lordships'  arder>  „ 
and  1  feel  myself  bound  so  to  state  the  facts,  thai  your 
lordships  may  folly  understand  the  nature  of  the  inter* 
eourse  which  took  place  between  her  Majesty  and  this 
individual.  I  feel  assured  that  in  doing  this,  to  the  be^t 
of  my  ability,  1  shall  not  incur  your  lordships'  censure. 
Her  Majesty  resided  at  Naples  from  Na\'ember  to  the 
March  following,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period 
the  intimacy  which  1  have  described  continued  without 
ifrterruption.  I  do  not  wish  to  avail  myself  of  any  ru^ 
tnour  which  was  afloat  at  the  time;  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking  on  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  that  . 
her  Majesty,  on  quitting  Naples,  lost  the  greater  part  of 
her  English  suite.  I  shall 'leave  the  facts,  coupled-  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.   So  it  was,  however,  that  on  her  Ma^^sty's  leaviojj 
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,NapIe$^a  gre^  portion  pf  her^s.uite  remaiaed  bdund:  X 
fihould  here  observe,  that  Mr.  St.  Leger  kift  li^r.Majj^s^ 
at  BfUDSwick.  Of  him^  therefore^  I  do  not  jpueau  to  speajc 
on  this  occasion.  But  liady  C.  Lindsay  and  Lady  Eii»^ 
beth  Forbes  remained  at  Naples  on  her  Majesty's  depar- 
ture. 1  beg  pardon.  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  remained  at 
Naples;  Lady  C.  Lindsay  accompanied  her  Majesty,  but 
lefi  her  at  Leghorn,  in  March  1815.  The  person?  then 
left  behind  at  Naples,  were  Lady  E.  Forbes,  Sir  Williaip 
Gell^  the  Hon.  K.  Craven,  and  Captain  Hesse.  So  thf^t 
of  seven  English  persons,  who  accompanied  her  Miije^ty 
from  England,  one  remained  at  Brunswick,  and  four  at 
Naples.  It  i^  probable  that,  at  anoiher  stage  of  tliei^e 
proceedings,  proper  reasons  will  be  assigned  for  the  de- 
parture of  these  persons.  I  cannot  help  observing  on 
the  singularity  of  their  all  having  left  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice nearly  at  the  same  period.  I  ciinnot  help  imagining, 
and  1  am  sure  your  lorciships  will  think,  that  though  tbei^ 
persons  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion existing  between  her  Mf\jesty  and  Bergami,  yet 
that  some  rumour  must  have  reached  them  of  the  visible 
familiarity  that  was  observed  to  exist  between  them.  Be 
the  caus^  what  it  may,  so  it  was  that  those  persons  left  her 
service.  While  her  Majesty  resided  at  Naples,  another 
circumstance  occurred,  between  her  Majesty  and  Ber- 
gami, well  worthy  of  your  lordships'  attention.  Ttiei^e 
was  a  kind  of  public  masquerade  held  at  the  Theatre  $t. 
Charles,  in  thai  city.  Her  Majesty  thought  proper  to 
attend  it,  not  however  in  the  company  of  Lady  C.  Lind- 
say, not  in  the  company  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  not 
attended  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  her  chamberlains  at 
that  period :  no,  her  Majesty  chose  as  her  companion  on 
that  occasion  her  courier  Bergami,  and  a  female  servant, 
named  Mademoiselle  Dumont.  These  two  were  her  Ma- 
jesty's companions,  and,  my  lords,  the  whole  party  wore 
dresses  selected  by  her  Majesty.  These  dresses,  if  I  am 
rightly  instructed,  were  of  a  most  gross  and  indecent  de- 
scription ;  so  much  so,  that  on  entering  the  theatre,  they 
excited  universal  attention^  and  were  received  with  such 
marked  insult  and  disapprobation,  that  they  were  obliged 
almost  imjuediateiy  to  retire.  How  do  your  lordships 
suppose  h<^r  Majesty  went  to  this  theatre  ?  You  will,  of 
course  imagine  that  she  went  in  her  royal  carriage,  attend* 
frd  by  her  suite,  but  no,  a  common  fiacre  was  hired,  apd 
inube  dark  of  night  her,  Majesty  ^qd  her  party  had  to 
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pjAk  i^;ro88  a  garden,  at  the  gate  of  which  the  66iCf€ 
Raited  to  receive  them.     Her  Majesty  having  gone  as  I 
described,  and  perceiving  that  she  was  recognised  by  per-^ 
sons  in  the  tUeatre,  immediately  withdrew.    Some  criti* 
4cisms  were  made  yesterday  on  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
and  some  observations  as  to  what  was,  or  what  was  nbt 
to  be  considered  indecency  of  conduct,  but  I  ask  yoar 
lordships  whether,  if  what  I  have  now  stated  to  you  be 
clearly  proved  in  evidence,  you  will  not  be  decidedly  of 
Opinion^  that  the  allegations  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  . 
now  linder  your  lordships'  consideration,  will  not  be  fully 
"borne^  out  by  the  facts — whether  these  are  not  offences 
of  a  mos);  gross  and  disgusting  nature?    I  ask,  not  whe-r 
*lther  such  conduct  is  befitting  her  Majesty,  but  whether 
It  is  conduct  that  would  be  pursued  by  any  woman  pre- 
'tending  to  delicacy.    And  let  it  here  be  observed,  as  no 
small 'aggravation  of  the  charge,  this  Bergami  was,  at 
^e  tiiiii^  of  entering  h^r  Majesty's  seryice,  a  married 
man.    I  am  aware,  at  the  same  time^  that  it  is  difficult  to 
aggravate  the  crime  ofi^adultery.     1  now  repeat,  what  I 
fear  I  shall  have  to  repeat  too  often,  that  these  acts  of 
familiarity  were  continued  daily  and  without  interruption. 
'  They  were  seen  coming  from  their  rooms  in  the  morning 
'^at  the  same  time.    They  retired  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening.    The  servants  who  usually  attended  to  undress 
her  Majesty,  were  dismissed  earlier  than  usual^  and  it 
-  wiis^  above  all,  ol?served>  that  Bergami  was  th6  only  one 
'  ef  her' Majesty's, servants,  who  v<entured  lo  enter  her 
'Majesty-s  apartments  without  an  express  intimation  th&t 
their  presence  was  required.     He  entered  at  all  times, 
and  without  givins  any  notice,  when  none  of  the  others 
dare  Approach.     In  short,  he  went  on  with  this  daily 
assumption  of  freedoni,  until  at  last  he  became  the  lord 
and  master  of  her  establishment.     On  quitting  Naples 
her  Majesty  went  towards  Ron:)e,  and  on  the  way  re- 
mained three  days  at  Civita  Vecchia.     Leaving  Lady  C. 
Lindsay  at  Leghorn,  her  Majesty  went  to  Genoa.— At 
this  period  she  had  no  English  lady  in  her  suite.    At 
Genoa^  she  was  joined  by  Lady  C^  Campbell,  who  re- 
mained with  her  uniilthe  May  following,*  ^hen  she  left 
her  at'Milan.    Her  Majesty  embarked  Trom  Genoa  on 
board  the  Clbrinde^  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  she  was  on'bodrd  Bergami  waited  upon  her  at  table 
as  usual,  but  her  serviants  observed  the  same  intimacj^ 
'  continue  without  alteration,  the  freedoms  in  wbicb'Be^« 


garni  indulgied  increased,  and  he  frequently  withdretr,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  menial  services  wnich  he  was  usually 
called  upon  to  perform.  While  at. Genoa  he  attended 
her  Majesty  in  all  her  rides  and  walks,  and  had  a  bed* 
room  near  that  of  her  Majesty,  as  he  had  at  Naples.  It 
was  observed  here,  also,  that  her  Majesty's  bed  had 
scarcely  ever  been  occupied  at  night,  while  that  of  Ber- 
gami  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  occupied  by 
two  persons.  So  frequently  was  this  the  case,  that  the 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  up  her  Majesty's 
bed  daily,  had  seldom  more  to  do  than  to  smooth  down 
the  coverlid,  which  now  and  then  appeared  to  have  been 
pressed  down  as  if  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  been 
slept  in.  Tn  Bergami's  rOom,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  bore  a  diflFerent  appearance.  There  the  bed  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  been  slept  in  by  two  persons. 
On  this  part  of  the  case  I  will  ask  your  lordships  what 
possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  continual  attend*- 
ance  of  Bergami  upon  her  Majesty,  particularly  in  her 
apartments  f  If  it  were  necessary  that  a  male  attendant 
should  sleep  near  her  Majesty's  apartments,  had  she  not 
the  gentlemen  of  her  suite  ?  Why  was  her  menial  ser- 
vant, a  man  who  had  been  known  to  her  only  three  weeks, 
selected,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  this  adulterous 
intercourse  ?  Had  her  Majesty  not  her  own  bed  to  sleep 
in?  Why  then  was  it  left  unoccupied?  and  why  did  she', 
as  it  shall  be  proved  to  you,  leave  her  own  bed  unoccu- 
pied, and  sleep  in  his?  I  have  stated  to  your  lordships, 
that  her  Majesty  has  been  seen  to  visit  this  man  in  his 
bed-room,  he  being  in  bed.  What,  my  lords,  a  lady  of 
her  exalted  rank  visit  a  person  in  his  situation  in  his  bed- 
room !  Can  it  be  doubted  that  her  only  object  in  doing 
so  was  adulterous  intercourse?  I  know  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  your  lordships  to  satisfy  yourselves  by  the  most 
indisputable  testimony,  that  the  facts  which  I  have  stated 
shall  be  fully  borne  out  before  you  decide  against  her 
Majesty.  But  if  what  I  have  already  stated  be  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  your  lordships,  you  will  be  convinced 
beyond  a  doubt  by  what  is  yet  to  come,  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges  contained  in  the  bill.  Your  lordships  have 
already  seen  that  at  Naples,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  the 
familiarity  continued.  Her  Majesty  and  Bergami  break- 
fasted in  the  same  apartment.  I  now  come  to  another 
circumstance  which  marks  the  power  this  man  obtaitied 
pver  her  Majesty.     Bergami,  as  I  stated,  was  a  marrie4 
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man.  He  bad  a. daughter  named  Victorine..  This  child 
her  Majesty  took  into  her  household.  His  sister,  bis 
lirolher,  and  his  mother,  were  also  taken  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  I  ask  your  lordships-  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble that  any  ordinary  servant  could  have  such  power 
o^ver  her  Majesty  as  to  induce  her  thus  to  burthen  herself 
.ivith  his  whole  ramily.     A  servant,  too,  who  had,  at  that 

I)eriod,  only  been  in  her  service  from  August  to  the  fot- 
owing  April.    The  child  was  at  this  period  about  three 
years   of  age.      Who  do  your  lordships  suppose   was 
.brought  in  to  take  care  of  this  child  i    Its  tender  age 
.would  require  the  fostering  care  of   its  mother.    The 
mother,  however,  was  not  taken  in  to  attend  it.    The 
child  was  withdrawn  from  the  fostering  care  of  the  pa- 
jent,  who  must  be  supposed  the  person  best  calculated, 
both  from  nature  and  inclination,  to  attend  to  its  wants. 
Her  Majesty,  though  she  knew  that  3ergami  was  married, 
^ve  out  that  he  was  not.     She  ^aid  the  child  was  one 
that  he  had  had  by  some  female,  and  that  she  was  anxi- 
ous to  take  it  under  her  royal  protection.     The  <?ircum- 
stance  of  Bergami's  being  an  unmarried  man,  and  having 
.bad  a  child,  should  not  have  increased  the  regard  of  a 
mistress  for  her  servant.     But  so  it  was,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty received  the  child   into  her  house.     Her  Majesty 
Rafter  having  remained  at  Genoa  until  May  loth,  return- 
ed to  Milan,  leaving  Lady  C.  Campbell  behind.    She 
was  afterwards,  joined  at  Milan  by  that  lady,  who  re- 
mained with  her  for  a  short  time,  but  quitted  her  before 
the  end  of  the  same  month.     On  her  Majesty's  journey 
from  Genoa  to  Milan,  Bergami,  who  attended  her  as  her 
courier,  was  observed  frequently  to  go  up  to  the  carriagie 
and  converse  with  her.     I  must  here  keep  in  yoqr  lord* 
chips' recollection,  that  Lady  C.  Campbell  did  not  go  this 
journey  with  her  Majesty.     In  the  course  of  the  journey, 
her  Majesty  .not  only  frequently  conversed   with    Ber- 
gami,  but  repeatedly  presijed  him  to  take  refreshments, 
and  demonstrated  every  mark  of  friendslilp  and  atten- 
tion towards  him.     Bergami  was,  during  this  time,  ha- 
bited in  his  dress  of  courier,  and  performing  every  ser- 
vice belonging  to  that  situation.     When  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell  left  her  Majesty,  she  remained  without  any 
lady  of  rank  as  her  attendant.     One  would  have  thought, 
considering  the  iiigh  station  of  her  Majesty,  considering 
the  situation  which  she  expected  to  occupy   as  queen 
consort  in  this  country,  she  would  have  beea  anxiotis  tQ 
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have  tsontinnally  tibout  her  person,  some  English  ladies 
of  high  rank  ;  or  at  least  if  she  did  not  choose  these,  that 
she  would  have  sought  some  of  similar  rank  in  her  native 
csountry  of  Brunswick,  or  somewhere  else  on  the  continent; 
But  will  it  be  believed  that  she  received  into  her  house  a 
person  totally  unknown  to  her,  a  woman  of  vulgar  man- 
ners, totally  uneducated  ?  and  this  woman  was  no  other 
than  the  second  sister  of  this  Bergami,  of  whom  I  have 
already  said  so  much.  Such  was  the  influence  of  this 
man  over  her  Majesty,  that  she  received  this  sister  under 
the  title  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi.  Thus  she  had  the  two 
sisters,  the  mother,  the  brother,  and  the  child  of  this  man 
in  her  establishment  at  the  same  period;  but  while  one 
sister  sat  at  her  table  as  a  lady  of  honour,  the  other  lived 
with  the  servants.  The  brother,  who  was  alsoi  I  believe, 
a  courier,  the  mother,  and  Bergami  lived  with  the  ser- 
vants also.  In  May,  J  8 15,  this  sister,  who  was  received 
as  her  Majesty's  companion,  Ailed  the  same  situation: 
which  was  formerly  held  by  the  Ladies  Forbes,  Lindsay^ 
and  Campbell.  I  ask  your  lordships  what  inference  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  of  this  i  Will  your  lordships 
doubt  for  a  moment,  when  you  hear  these  coupled  witli 
the  other  facts  which  I  have  detailed  to  you,  that  ihe 
allegations  in  the  preamble  are  fully  borne  out  by  the 
facts?  Her  Majesty  did  not  reside  long  at  Milan.  She 
set  out  for  Venice.  Up  to  this  period  I  have  shown  your 
lordships  the  continued  familiarity  which  existed  between 
her  Majesty  and  Bergami.  I  now  come  to  a  circumstance 
which  will  more  fully  establish  that  fact.  1  have  already 
stated  the  periods  at  which  herMajestywas  quitted  by  both 
her  male  and  female  English  attendants.  On  her  journey 
to  Venice  she  was  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  D.  Burrell. 

Lord  Gwyoir:  That  is  not  true! — Mr.  Drummond 
Bnrrell  did  not  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  to  Venice 
in  that  journey. 

The  Attorney-General:  I  beg  pardon  of  the 
noble  lord  and  of  the  House,  i  have  unintentionally 
mistaken  the  name  of  the  gentleman  :  he  to  whom  1  allude 
is  Mr.  William  Burrell,  not  Mr.  Drummond  Burrell. — I 
have  to  apologize  to  your  lordships  for  the  mistake  into 
which  I  have  fallen.  The  noble  lord  most  perceive  that 
1  meant  nothing  ofTensive  in  inentioniog  the  name  of 
Mr.  Drummond  Burrell.  Neither  do  1  mean  any  thine 
offensive  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Bnrrell.  I 
am  only  stating  the  iact,     1  meatioa  this  geuiieman  m 
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order  to  show^hat  he  was  the  oDiy  English  atteDdcnf 
who  accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Venice.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  thai  at  that  period  Mr.  W.  Barrel  was 
totally  ignorant  of  her  Majesty's  connexion  with  Bergamk 
I  never  meant  an  iiTsinuation  against  his  character.— 
fcries  of  *'  go  on.")  Your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  will  excuse 
me,  and  will  believe  that  I  could  liave'  no  intention  of 
injuring  the  character  of  either  gentleman  whose  names 
I'have  mentioned  Ccries  of  ^'  go  on,  go  on'^).  [  was  abont 
to  state  to  your  lordships  a  fact  which  occurred  at  Venice. 
On  one  occasion  her  Majesty,  who  resided  in  a  hotel  io 
that  city,  was  left  after  dinner  alone  with  Bergami,  who 
bad  stood  behind  her  chair  as  usual.  She  was /observed 
by  a  servant  of  the  hotel  to  take  a  gold  t^hain  and  place 
it  round.  Bergami's  neck..  Much  familiauty  then  took 
place.  He  took  the  chain  from  his  neck,  ^and  placed  it 
round  the  neck  of  her  Majesty,  and  she  in  return  again 
pat  it  on  his.  This  toying,  wa^  continued  for  some  tiiiie* 
Why,  my  lords,  do  I  mention  this  fact?  I  mention  it  ia 
order  to  show  the  increasing  familiarity  and  growing 
influence  which  this  man  was  daily  acquiring  over  her 
Majesty's  mind. 

After  her  Majesty^s  return  to  Milan,  Mr.  Burrell  quitted 
her  Majesty's  service  at  the  Villa  Vellani.  As  the  Englisb 
quitted  her  service,  there  appeared  less  reserve  in  her 
attention  to  Bergami.  There  she  gave  him  a  blue  silk 
gown,  which  he  afterwards  wore  in  the  mornings,  and 
his  room  was  as  usual  near  her  Majesty's.  But  though 
her  Majesty  hadso  far  demeaned  herself  I  do  not  impute 
it  to  her  as  a  crime.  She  played  at  games  with  servants^ 
which  of  itself  might  not  be  of  much  cotnequence;  hut 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  prove  the 
&H  of  her  character  resulting  from  her  infatuated  attach* 
ment  to  Bergami.  In  August  1815  she  visited  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  Bergami  still  in  her  service:  thence  she  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Vannes,  where  she  retired  to  a  bed-room  with 
him,  and  remained  shut  up  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  After  dinner  they  went  to  Madona  il  Monte, 
where  they  slept,  and  next  day  they  journeyed  to  the 
Borromeo  Islands.  Her  Majesty  had  the  best  apartment 
assigned  for  her  use,  but  on  this  occasion  she  did  not 
accept  it,  not.  affording  her  an  opportunity  of  having 
her  paramour  as  near  her  as  usual.  She  took  meaner 
apartments  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  an  opportu* 
nity  of  being  nearer  to  iier.    This  gonddct  is  not  a  little 
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iifBgiilar;  what  reason  is  there. that  Bergami  should  always 
sleep  iH  the  room  near  her  Majesty?  Such,  however,  was 
the  faciy  aud  1  merely  mention  it  to  show  liJs  influence 
vpon  her.    Her  Majesty  next  stopped  at  Balanzoni,  where 
Bergami 'sjconduct  showed  his  influence-<i-he  having  here 
for  the  first  time  had  a  seat  at  her  Majesty's  table,  w^re  he> 
bas  untfortnly  since  continued  to  be  placed.    What  were 
his  merits  to  entitle  him  to  this  honour  1  know  not,  and  if 
I  am  told  they  were  scch  as  to  produce  his  extraordinary: 
rise,  all  that   I  can   say  is,    it  would    have  been  mach 
more  creditable  at  once  to  elevate  him  to  some  dignity;; 
but  such  was  not  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty,  aod  in  the 
dfess  of  a  menial,  she  publicly  admits  him  tp  her  table^ 
It  may  be  said,  these  are  foreign  manners,  but  1  cannot 
help  thinking  they  are  such  manners  as  should  never  hava 
been  practised  between  so  illustrious  a  personage  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  one   of   her  menial  servants.— * 
In  the  middle  ranks  of  society  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  ser* 
vant  who  waite<l,  having  afterwards  a  chair  at  his  master's 
table;  and  if  indecorous  amongst  private  individuals  to 
do  so,  what  must  be  thought  of  it  in  tlie  Princess  of 
Wales's  establishment f    Uow  to  account  for  it  1  know 
not,  except  in  that  criniininl  attachment  which  her  Ma-. 
jesty  had  so  uniformly  shown  this  Bergami :  on  that  oc* 
casion  they  also  visited  Lugano,  where  you  will  find  deci^- 
sive  evidence  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  as  well  as  in 
ether  places.     On  her  return  from  this  tour. she  establish- 
ed herself  at  d'Este  near  Como.     Here  their  rooms  were 
only  divided  by  a  stnall  cabinet,  their  apartments,  how- 
ever, cut  ofi*from  all  communication  with  those  of  all  the 
other  servants  in  the  house.     Bergami  and  the  Princess 
usually  retired  at  night,  and  rose  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  morning.     And  here  he  wiis  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  her  Majesty  s  chamberlain,  when  he  always  dined 
at  her  table>  together  with  his  sister,  the  dame  d'honneur. 
She  retnained  at  d'Este  till  November,  1815,  and  then 
embarked  on  board  the  fiCviathan  on  the  16th  of  that 
month.,    The.  best  apartments  were  allotted  to  ber  Ma* 
jesty.     The  cabins  contiguous  to  each  other  were  pre- 
pared for  her  Majesty  and  her  female  attendants. ,  The 
best  arrangements  were  made  for  her  accommodation  that 
snggested  themselves  at  the  time  ;  but  immediately  on 
ber  Majesty  coming  on  board,  all  that  had  been  done  was 
to  be  undone :  the  arrangement  was  altered,  and  the  room 
WJ^i  to  ber  Majesty's  was  appropriated  to  Berg^mU  Hcl 
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Majesty  remained  on  board  till  the  26th  of  November, 
having  visited  Elba  in  her  tour,  and  she  reached  Palermo 
on  that  day.  She  walked  arm  in  arm  on  the  deck  with 
Bergamiy  and  made  those  alterations  in  the  cabins  which 
I  have  already  stated*  At  Palermo,  her  Majesty  vrent  to 
coort^  accompanied  by  Bergami,  in  a  magnificent  Hassar 
dress.  From  thence  she  went  to  Messina,  where  she  re-> 
mained  till  the  6th  of  January^  1816.  On  her  arrival 
there,  the  bed-rooms  were  arranged  as  in  the  other  places 
I  have  mentioned— -on  this  occasron,  however,  their  rooms 
being  separated  by  that  in  which  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
bis  sister,  slept.  It  was  here  observed  that  her  Majesty 
and  Bergami  retired  earlier  than  the  others  to  rest*,  and 
that  sjse  seldom  required  that  female  assistance  whieh 
ladies  of  her  rank  usually  demand  on  such  occasions. 
She  called  Bergami,  **  her  dear,"  "  her  love,"  played 
with  him  familiarly,  so  that,  in  fact,  no  doubt  can  re- 
main,  on  your  lordships^  minds^  but  that  an  adulterous 
intercourse  alone  could  justify  the  attentions,  or  account 
for  the  familiarities  of  her  Majesty.  On  the  6th  of  Ja-* 
Buary^  her  Majesty  left  Messina,  and  embarked  in  the 
frigate  Clorinde,  the  vessel  which. had  previously  carried 
her  Majesty  from  CtvitaVecchia  to  Genoa.  At  that  time 
Bergami  was  her  menial,  but  he  was  now  her  chamber* 
lain.  The  honourable  officer  who  commanded  the  sbip, 
felt  it  would  be  degrading  him,  if  he  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  one  who  had  formerly  served  him^  and  he  remon- 
krated  on  the  subject  with  her  Majesty,  whose  conduct 
showed  how  deeply  she  felt  the  force  of  his  objection. 
Had  he  obtained  the  dignity  he  then  held  by  worthy 
means,  would  not  the  Princess  have  answered  this  re- 
i^ionstrance  by  saying,  he  had  associated  with  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  could  not  therefore  disgrace  Captain  Pecbei 
by  sitting  at  the  same  table  ?  If  this  failed,  would  not 
her  Majesty  have  said,  *'  You  are  offending  me,  and  the 
country  that  employs  you  ;  I  shall  make  the  proper  re- 
port of  your  conduct,  and  not  go  on  board  your  vessel  V* 
But  was/ this  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  ?  If  his  ad- 
vancement were  a  proof  of  his  merits,  and  his  merits 
alone,  would  not  this,  or  something  like  it,  have  been 
the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  ?  Ho  such  thing,  how- 
ever, took  place. — She  took  a  day  or  two  to  consider 
what  she  should  do,  and  in  the  end  declined  the  table 
and  society  of  Captain  Pechei  for  that  of  her  para- 
ftibur.     She,    indeed^    observed^    that  Captain  Briggs 


bad  made  no  objec^on   to  Bergami ;  but  there  was 
this  difference  in  the  two  cases^  that  the  latter  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  previous  menial  condition  of  Bet'* 
garni.     Her  Majesty,  ii  would  thus  appear,  consented  to 
be  insulted  by  an   English  captain,  who  however  had 
done  no  naore  than  he  felt  to  be  his  duty.     From  Messina 
her  Majesty  went  to  Syracuse,  where  she  remained  till 
the  30th  of  that  month,  and  then  proceeded  to  Catania* 
At  first  Bergami's  bed-room  was  at  a  distance  from  her's 
— but  the  same  change  here  took  place  as  on  every  other 
occasion  where  any  interruption  could  take  place  in  their 
secret  communications.      There  the  Jille$  de  chambrei, 
sitting  up  one  night  later  than  usual  at  their  revels,  saw 
Bergami's  door  open,  and  the  Princess  coming  out  in 
such  a  condition  as  could  leave  no  doubt  of  her  having 
passed  the  night  in  his  room.    She  was  undressed,  and 
had  a  pillow  under  her  arm,  on  which  she  always  slept^ 
In  common  cases  of  divorce  such  a  fact,  my  lords,  would 
be  proof  enough,  but  when  you  couple  it  with  her  being 
undressed,  I  ask  what  must  be  the  conclusion  in  your 
lordships'  minds?    that  fact  alone,  if  we  can  prove  it^ 
fully  justifies  the  preamble  of  the  bill.    Another  circum- 
stance occurred  at  Catania  which  will  serve  to  confirok 
the  charge  of  a  previous  adulterous  intercourse.     Her 
Majesty  had  shown  a«  extraordinary  attachment  to  the 
infant  child  of  Bergami,  who  slept  in  her  room,  and  often 
in  her  bed,  and  was  subsequently,  I  believe,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  a  princess.    The  child  showed  symptoms 
of  gratitude  for  her  Majesty's  attentions,  and  also  ex- 
hibited her  concern  by  crying  when  she  missed  the  hand 
that  fondled  and  protected  her.    The  child  was  affection- 
ate, and  if  her  Majesty  were  withdrawn  it  usually  cried. 
The  Countess  of  Old!  in  vain  attempted  to  pacify  her* 
These  circumstances  coupled  with  others  must  satisfy 
your  lordships  and  all  reasonable  minds  that  an  adulter- 
ous intercourse  subsisted  between  her  Majesty  and  Ber- 
gami, while  they  continued  at  Catania.  Having  advanced 
Bergami  to  so  many  honours,  she  now  procured  him  a 
Knighthood  of  Malta:  he  was  designated  his  Excellency, 
and  afterwards  she  always  addressed  him  as  Chevaliers 
What  reason,   my  lords,   can  be  assigned  for  all- this? 
What  bnt  her  guilty  attachment,  or  the  expectation  of 
gratification   from  a  degrading  intercourse?   While,  at 
Catania,  she  atiirst  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  first  per- 
»0DS  there ;  but  after  a  short  residence  she  became  t^^^\A- 
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roojm  with  that  oF  Bergami  can  leave  no  doubt  in  -any 
man's  mind  of  the  criminal  intercourse  which  took  place 
between  them.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  other  reason 
for  this  arrangement  of  their  sleeping  places^  but  for  the 

I  purpose  of  facilitating  the  criminal  terms  on  which  they 
ived  together.     Her  Majesty  sailed  in  this  polacre  from 
Tunis  to  Utica.     She  slept  there^  and  the  arrangement  of 
her  apartments  were  not  quite  the  same  as  before.     In 
the  house  where  she  was  accommodated  there  were  but 
two  sleeping  rooms^  in  one  of  which  her  Majesty  and  ibe 
child  Victorine  slept,  and  in  the  other  the  Countess  Oldi 
and  two  female  servants;  the  rest  of  the  people  sleeping 
in  the  house  of  the  consul  resident  there.     It  wiN  appear 
to  your  lordships,  that  in  the  morning  early  after  the  nighi 
her  Majesty  slept  there,  Bergami  came  to  her  Majesty's 
bed-room  long  before  she  had  risen  from  bed.     Here,  as 
at  other  places,  Bergami  had  free  access  to  her  Majesty's 
bed-room  wiiaout  any.  restriction.     He  entered  into  her 
Majesty's  bed-chamber  without  any  ceremony,  she  being 
then  in  bed,  and  remained  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
Need  I  ask  for  what  purpose  this  visit  was  paid  to  her 
Majesty  at  that  early  hour,  before  she  had  arisen  from 
her  bed,  and  this  without  the  slightest  ceremony  ?     Could 
it  be  for  any  other  than  a  criminal  purpose?     Does  a'ny 
man  doubt  it  ?     It  is  true,  he  was  then  appointed  her  Ma- 
jesty's chamberlain,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Baron;  but  surely  these  titles  of  dignity  did  not  furnish  a 
reason  why  this  person  was  to  have  access  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's bed-room  at  such  an  unreasonable  hour.     Her  Ma- 
jesty thus  demeaned  herself  at  Utica  on  April  8,  1816; 
On  the  15th  of  that  months  she  arrived  at  Savona,  near 
Tunid.     At  that  place  a  large  bed  was  provided  for  het 
Majesty,  and  the  room  adjoining  to  it  was  appropriated  to 
Bergami,  but  there  was  no  bed  allotted  to  him.    it  will  ap* 
pear  to  your  lordships,  that  in  the  morning  after  her  Ma- 
jesty slept  in  that  bed,  there  was  the  visible  and  unquestion- 
able appearance  of  two  persons  having  passed  the  night 
there.   Can  your  lordships  doubt  who  were  those  persons  i 
The  only  person  besides  her  Majesty  who  could  haye-had 
access  to  that  bed  was  Bergami,  and  there  was  no  other  bed 
provided  for  him.    Ici  ordinary  cases,  that  fact  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  mind  that  the 
crime  of  adultery  was  committed ;  bur  is  there  room  for  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  after  the  continual  and  notorious 
familiarity  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these 
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T^cirlieSy  that  adultery  was  commit  ted  on  that  occniiinii  ? 

From  Africa  her  Majesty  sailed  to  Arhern^  wlwrt:  nhe 

«irrived  oa  ihe  Q'id  of  April,  ISlfi,  having  ulay/fd  ori'r  t\uy 

«it  Malta.     At'ier  visiting  some  of  :he  Grecian  itbiidvtf 

«he_proceeded  from  Athens  to  Coti'^zuunoitU:,  huf\  tli«r(ic«? 

to  Ephesus.     Ill  order  to  show  the  intimary  vblii<;ii  ^xi»r- 

ed  be:we«3  tiie  parties,  1  shall  siiow,  that  ^uiiv.  sn  At}[ti:u%, 

ihe  ciipiaia  of  sn  Eogli&h  -^hip  «hic'ri  Lad  hrt\%«'fi,  whC 

to  pay  his  respects  to  her  M ??*■■! ty.     H*:  i'y.r%f\  U*:r  ir.  kft 

alcove,   in   co2jp?.nv  wiih   Berstc:  .   '-fio  «&«  i  f»;'^  oy 

ber  s:oe,  and  loe  Coua!e«  0/:».     K*:f  M<  *-fT  f/*/-.  i'.4 

received  o*m  verv  pciliieiy ;  tut  I>:fi>-r-»  t *-:,•.    .  •  «^<% 

vas  her  e:  r  s—     Sij  i>r.^  v  */'-,»tv  a.: '.  j  i#^,  •  i->  v     '.,.*:<*  '^ 

loirer  Mt-eacr  .  tad,  in  tciiir.  -•*^.-*-i     -'  *•    ^  '-^  •'<•* 


Anoii-e:  "fasr-  wDisr  vjvvri*^  vi^.^  'u*r'  "^ '- 


o!  lite  ei«iTi£3:«iL  i«:»*?t  usr  imt  "i^tx-v-  •'>?»- 

iesrv  oTTDEr*!  a.  iret  ii  ut  irej^rr*!  "iv  *:>- -    '.  ..#«'  •-*rj  ^;.  i* 

some  im^    :^ii=:r^-=«  :i  ^jzif.  :  Jii      — :**     -^j^.  v-    -r 

havmr  >rtfi    TUfrt   ^r.i    n^   jii*.*-.  •       ^.--  •*-  -- 

dmn?:  Tit   i^t^j^c   t.    zur  v^s*; -.=-_    tf"'    .  -'  z,''    z^^- 

silt  EfcTTis:  ■»■  la  i*^    ^r  jaasL    v^  ■— :   trri.-  -ir  :  -  -  ^  ,• 

iieit"  i*e:      ri^ifr  nns«r     ir--2as^    v^l,      .-   .  -^--  ^ ,  ^ 

tiiXft  ^m*-  ^     -.-»**   ■»*:*: isi'j*'  »• .',    >rr     *.■=■-:-•  :,.^- 

Ilia:    i-rni-Tzi*      n---^ 
tiifi:      „-.        •-'-' 
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Her  Majesty  was  seen  in  that  bed  undressed,  Bergami 
sitting  in  his  shrrt-sleeves,  almost  undressed,  on  the  side 
of  the  bed.     Some  time  after  he  (Bergami)  was  observed 
coming  from  the  tent  en  dishabille,  her  Majesty  being  still 
undressed  and  in  bed*     1  ask  your  lordships^  if  you  can, 
after  hearing  this  fact,  which  took:  place  in  the  open  day, 
doubt  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  existed  between  her 
Majesty  fCdd  this  man?    If  her  Majesty,  while  in  bed, 
required  an  attendant,  why  was  not  a  female  selected  i 
why  ^as  not  the  Countess  of  Oldt  called  upon?     I  may 
be  told  that  this  is  matter  of  strong  suspicion,  but  that 
I    must  go  much   further  to  establish  the  adultery.     1 
say,    that,  in  ordinary  cases,  this  would   be  sufficient 
proof.     But  it  is   not  an  isolated  fact — it  is  one  of  a 
series  of  circumstances,  which  go  to  establish,  beyoiMl 
a  doubt,   the  adulterous   intercourse  which    existed.—* 
What  woman  of  virtue  or  delicacy — what  woman  wim  - 
had  not  granted  a  man  the  last  favour,  would  allow  hini 
to  be  in  her  bed-room  alone,  she  being  undressed  and 
in  bed  i    At  Jerusalem,  her  Majesty,  not  satisfied  with 
having  made  Bergami  a  Knight  of  Malta,  bad  him  aisoC; 
made  a  Knight  of    St.   Sepulchre,  a  Catholic  order> 
which  exists  in  that  country ;  nay,  further,  not  satisfied,, 
with  even  this,  her  Majesty  created  a  new  order,  the  Ofr.  \ 
der  of  St.  Caroline,  of  which,  after  haying  conferred  Jt^- 
on  some  other  servants,  she  ma'de  Bergami  the  Graikkj 
Master. — (A   laugh.) — I    am  aware  that  your  lordsl 
must  smile  when  you  hear  these  facts,  but  that 
marks  strongly  the  degradation  and  disgraceful  cond 
1  describe.    Thus  we  now  have  this  Bergami  a  Kn^tghk"^*^ 
of  the   St.  Sepulchre,  the  Baron  de  la  Fraucina,   an^-*'' 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline* — (LaogtMt^«- 
ing.)-<»-Uer  Majesty  embarked  on  board  the  polacre.  ife?^ 
Jaffa,  on  the  voyage  homeward.    The  weather  was  eMf^ 
cessively  hot,  and  her  Majesty  found  it  inconvenient ttf   . 
sleep  in  the  cabin.    Her  Majesty  directed  a  tent  to  ^i 
put  up  upon  the- deck,  that  she  might  sleep  there.    19^-. 
that  tent  not  only  was  a  sofa  placed  for  the  rrincett,  blril» 
close  to  it  a  bed  for  Bergami*    In  that  tent^  slept  hijk^ 
Majesty  and  Bergami  from  that  time  until  their  arrivij^ 
in  Italy.    The  lower  part  of  the  tent  was  raised  in  tllj^. 
day  to  admit^  the  air,  but  at  night  it  was  let  down  to  iik  ^ 
%o  seclude  observation.     During  the  time  her  majesty  and^ 
Bergami  remained  in  it,  the  tent  was  so  closed.    Nflt 
only  did  |lbey  remain  in  it  during  the  nigbt^  closed  iOJ^II^ 
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in  openins  this  case,  I  ought  to  draw  your  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  stronger  facts  of  the  case.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  now  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  degrading  offi- 
ces which  her  Majesty  performed  for  Bergami.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  mending  his  clothes,  (a  laugh,)  and 
other  matters  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Sept.  1816,  her 
Majesty  arrived  in  Italy,  and  took  up  her  residence  in 
the  Palace  d'Este,  on  the  lake  of  Como.  There  the 
brother  of  Bergami  was  advanced  to  the  situation  of 
Prefect  of  her  Majesty's  palace.  After  this  period  the 
brother,  his  sister,  and  a  cousin,  who  had  also  been  intro- 
duced into  her  Majesty's  service,  dined  at  a  separate 
table  from  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  suite.  liuring 
her  Majesty's  absence  from  the  Palace  d'Este,  a  theatre 
had  been  built  by  her  direction.  Here,  on  her  Ma- 
jesty's return,  she  frequently  performed  on  the  stage 
with  Bergami,  and  some  other  of  her  servants — Ber- 
gami performing  the  part  of  a  lover,  and  her  Majesty 
representing  the  person  beloved.  On  other  occasions 
her  Majesty  played  the  part  of  servants,  and  other  low 
characters.  I  only  mention  this  as  one  of  the  very  many 
instances  of  the  familiarity  with  which  Bergami  was  treat- 
ed by  her  Majesty.  After  her  Majesty's  return  tod^Este 
she  went  on  a  tour  to  Lucani,  and  other  places.  But 
I  must  mention  a  circumstance  which  occurred  while  her 
Majesty  resided  at  d'Este.  Her  Majesty's  courier  was 
sent  express  with  a  letter  to  a  person  at  Milan,  to  which 
an  answer  was  to  be  returned  to  Bergami.  The  courier 
returned  late  at  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning, 
her  Majesty's  household  being  then  at  rest.  The  courier, 
thinking  it  his  duly  to  deliver  the  answer  immediately, 
went  to  Bergami's  bed-room  for  that  purpose;  but,  to 
his  surprise,  Bergami  was  hot  there.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  courier  saw  Bergami  coming  out  of  her 
Majesty's  bed-room  in  his  shirt  and  robe-de-chambre.  He 
is  seen  by  the  courier  in  his  shirt  coming  out  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's chamber;  and  this  courier,  being  but  a  short  time 
in  her  Majesty's  service,  he  appeared  somewhat  astonish- 
ed, and  was  about  to  mal>e  some  observation,  when 
Bergami  told  him  it  was  an  accidental  circumstance,  and 
begged  he  would  say  n(»thing  about  it.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  obvious,  for  there  was  Bergami  coming  out  of 
her  Majesty's  room,  which  was  nearly  adjacent  to  that  in 
which  ivas  his  own  bed;  a  free  communication  between 
both  chambers,  and  nothing  to  interrupt  the  intercourse 
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between  them.     I  say^  my  lordsj  this  fact  iu  an  ordinary 
case  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  jury  as  to  the 
guilt  of  adultery.    The  circumstances  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  in  any  other  way  :   nor  can  there  be  any  other 
reason  assigned  but  the  continuation  of  that  intercourse 
going  on  from  day  to  day ;  and  therefore  your  lordships 
must  be  led  to  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill.      In  a  short  time  after  she  had   been  at  Villa 
d'Este^  there  was  a  palace  built  for  Bergami  at  her  Ma- 
jesty's  expense^   fitted  up  in  the  first  style   of   tasteful 
elegance,  at  a  cost  of  some  thousands.     And  thus  this 
man,  who  bad  been  employed  in  her  Majesty's  service 
since  the  year  1816 — is  not  only  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
chamberlain,  and  covered  with  the  insignia  of  honourable 
orders — but  is  possessed  of  a  splendid  seat,  called  Villa 
Bergami,  ai  Barona,  purchased  for  him  at  an  expense 
of  several   thousand  pounds.     How  could  this  man,  so 
recently  elevated  from  indigence  and  servility,  obtain  all 
this  wealth  and  those  honours,  but  through  the  favour 
and  munificence  of  this  most  liberal  Princess  f  and  from 
what  other  motive  for  these  extraordinary  marks  of  her 
favour,  but  the  kind  of  intercourse  which  had  so  long 
taken  place  between  them  ?     I  would  ask,  has  there  been 
any  other  intelligible  reason  to  induce  her  Majesty  to 
heap  on  this  man  all  those  honours  and  munificent  proofs 
of  her  bounty?     During  the  period  of  the  carnival,  the 
most  disgraceful  scenes  took  place,  tlie   description   of 
which  I  would  much   rather  leave  to   the  witnesses  who 
are  to  be  adduced  before  your  lordships,  but  that  it  forms 
a  necessary  link  in  the  details  I  have  the  painful  duty  of 
submitting   for   your   lordships'  attention.     The  scenes 
which  took  place  at  her  Majesty's  house  on  that  occiision 
were  such,  as  rather  deserved  for  it  the  name  of  a  brothel 
than  any  thing  else.    Balls  were  given  during  the  carnival, 
not  for  the  entertainment  of  the  nobility  of  the  place,  who 
would  have  been  proud  of  the  honour  of  her  Majesty's 
countenance  ;  but  for  persons  of  the  very  lowest  descrip- 
tion,  amongst    whom    scenes  the  most   licentious  took 
place;  and  1  can  satisfy  your  lordships  by  evidence,  that 
those  scenes  passed  under  her  Majesty's  notice,  because, 
if  [  could  not,  those,  who  defended  her  Majesty  would 
say,  such  scenes  might  take  place  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
Jiouse,  among   the  very  lowest  description  of  servants, 
wholly- without  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty,  and  ought 
nut  therefore  to  be  adduced  for  her  crimination.     But 
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90y  ivhen  coupled  with  (he  other  circumstances  of  theciase. 
Ill  some  time  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
they  visited  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Rome.    They  first  resided  at  the  Rupineila  palace^  a 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  Buonaparte 
family,  but  soon  after  took  up  their  residence  at  another 
house  in  Rome,  called  Villa  Branchi.     Here  also,  as  at 
various  other  places,  Bergami's  apartment  was  near  that 
of  her  Majesty,  there  being  a  communication  by  a  cor- 
ridor between  them.     Here  he  was  observed,  upon  more 
occasions  than  one,  going  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mora* 
ing  from  his  own  room  into  that  of  the  Princess,  and 
there  remaining  for  a  considerable  time.     This  was  in 
July,  ISI7.     Your  lordships  shall  have  it  proved  to  yon, 
that,  upon  two  or  three  occasions,  he  was  seen  going 
towards  her  apartment,  entering,  and   there  remaining 
for  some  time.     This  alone  would  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  criminal  intercourse  that  existed.      In  ordinary 
cases  of  criminal  conversation,  would   there  be  felt,  on 
^he  part  of  any  jury,  the  slightest  hesitation  in  deciding 
upon  this  circumstande  alone  f     Can  any  doubt  remain, 
after  this,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  intercourse,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  not  a  solitary  instance  ?     Here, 
too,  Bergami,  as  in  other  places,  was  admitted  into  the 
Princess's  room  while  she  was  dressing,  while  in  her  dis^ 
habille.     Without  the  least  reserve,  or  previous  notice, 
he  was  permitted  to  go  into  her  room  upon  all  occa<>- 
sions.     There  also,  your  lordships  will  find,  that  upon 
two  or  three  occasiotis  be  is  seen  visiting  her  room  at 
night.     From  Villa  Branchi  they  returned  to  Milan  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  there  the  satne  arrangements 
are  made  with  respect  to  their  bed-rooms.     So  great  w^ 
the  influence  he  acquired  over  her,  that  his  absence  was 
observed  to  create  a  visible  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the 
Princess.    Upon  one  opcasion  he  visited  the  Barona.    His 
absence  appeared  to  give  her  the  greatest  trouble.     She 
sent  a  mes&enger  for  him,  and  at  their  meeting  they  em- 
braced each  pther ;   the  Princess  expressing  that  sort  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  in  countenance  and  manner,  that  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  from  persons  between  whom  such 
a  connexion  jBxists.     This  took  place  in  August,  1817- 

Some  lords  here  asked  what  were  the  daites  of  the  trans* 
actions  alluded  to  ? 

The    Lord-Chancellor  thought  it  would  be  con- 
^venient  for  Mr.  Attorney -General  to  give  the  dates  as  he 
5ft' en t  on. 
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The  ATTORNfiV-GENBliAL.— The  date  of  the  arriral 
at  Trieste  is  the  11th  of  April,  1817.     At  the  Rupinella, 
about  the  23d  of  June  of  the  same  year;  at  the  Villa 
Braocbiy  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  June^  or  early  in  July, 
1817«     They  left  the  Barona  in  Jan.  ISIT^  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  proceeding  to  Trieste.     Their  arrival  at  Pesaro 
was  on  the  9th  of  Aug.  1817,  where  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence for  a  time,  and  it  was  after  this  the  facts  which  I  am 
now  going  toslateoccurred.  Many  particulars  which  I  have 
not  mentionetl  shall  appear  in  evidence.     While  at  Villa 
d^Este,  it  will  be  proved  by  various  witnesses  that  the 
Princess  and  Bersami  frequently  rode  out  alone,  in  a  ve- 
hicle so  contrived  that  there  was  only  room  for  one  to  sit 
down,  so  that  if  there  was  a  second  person,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  one  should  sit  on  the  other.     In  this  they  fre- 
quently drove  out,  the  Princess  sitting  on  his  knee,  with 
bis  arms  round  her  waist  while  he  guided  the  horse.     In 
this  indecent  posture  they  were  frequently  seen  together. 
On  the  River  Brescia  they  were  often  observed  indulging 
iu  most  indecent  familiarities,  kissing  one  another,  and 
taking  other  freedoms  which  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for,  unless  by  supposing  that  a  criminal  intercourse  took 
place.     All  this  willbe  proved  by  various  witnesses.     On 
the  return  of  the  Princess  from  the  East,  she  brought  in 
her  train   a  man  named  Leone,  of  the  most   brutal  and 
depraved  manners.     This  person  used  to  exhibit  himself 
at  the  Villa  Branchi  in  the  most  indecorous  and  shameful 
manner,  the  Princess  and  Bergami  being  present.     The 
circumstances  are  so  shocking,  so  disgusting  tothemind^ 
that  I  cannot  without  difficulty  bring  myself  lo  mention 
them  lo  your  lordships  ;  but  it  is  necessary.     The  painful 
situation   in   which  I  am   placed  requires  that  I  i»hould 
make  your  lordships  understand  the  nature  of  the  disgust- 
ing exhibition,  which  shall  appear  by  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses.     This  man,  in  the  situation  1  de«cribed, 
among  other  things,  used  to  imitate,  in  the  most  indelicate 
manner,  the  sexual  intercourse,  before  the  servants,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Princess.     These  degrading  cir- 
cumstances do  not  certainly,  of  themselves,  prove  the 
fact  of  adulterous  intercourse  ;  but  a  woman  hIio  could 
condescend  to  this,  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her 
virtue  in  the  most  licentious  manner.     Thcf^e  facu  prove 
the  disgusting  and   licentious  conduct  alliui'^d  to  in  the 
preamble,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  other  ff.ci  of  adiir- 
tery.     Your  lordships,  after  this,  wtU  not  be  vurprisrcl 
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fipd  that  she  visited  Roman  Catholic  plaqes  of  worflpip 
with  Bergami^  though  pa  her  first  arrival  in  Italy  she  a^tef} 
a^  became  a  Protestant  Princess,  and  either  attended  dir- 
vine  worship  iu  some  Protestant  chapel,  or  hs^d  it  pi^r«> 
formed  in  her  own  house.  This  rule  she  observed  whil^ 
at  Genoa,  but  relinquished  it  soon  after  Berg^mi  caiaa. 
into  her  service.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accouqted  for^ 
unless  your  lordships  suppose  an  influence  arising  from 
crimiqal  connexion  ?  The  Princesa  had  taken  iqto  ber 
sfsrvijce,  and  placed  in  various  situations,  not  le,$s  than  ten 
of  Bergami'9  relations.  This,  coupled  with  all  the  o\h^r 
circumstances,  is  a  strong  and  almost  convincing  proof 
of  guilt.  I  knov/  it  has  been  said  that  the$?  fjacts  are  tA 
he  proved  by  Italian  witnesses.  I  know  a  general  qtj. 
has  been  raised  against  them.  It  has  been  said  ih^t  po 
dependance  is  to  be  placed  on  menials  an4  Italian^.  By 
what  other  witnesses  could  the  facts  alleged  be  proved  i 
Persons  of  rank  and  distinction  could  have  no  opportu* 
nity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  such  circumstwcea. 
In  most  cases  of  criminal  conversation  it  is  impossible  tQ 
bring  forward  other  evidence  than  that  of  servants.  But 
how  can  her  Majesty  complain  that  the  witnesses  ar« 
Italian  i — she  who  took  this  Bergami  into  her  service—* 
who  heaped  upon  him  so  many  favours  and  honoMrs*-^ 
who,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Italy,  ceased  almost  to  he 
an  Englishwoman,  and  filled  every  situation  in  her  hou«e 
^qd  about  hei  person  with  Italian  domestics  f  I)ow  caa 
her  Majesty,  after  this,  say,  do  not  call  Italiaq  witnesses; 
they  are  not  to  be  believed  ?  So,  my  lords,  a  person  119 
culpable  as  the  meanest  wretch  on  the  earth  may  dp  what 
be  pleases  abroad,and  when  coming  before  an  English CQurt 
of  justice,  cries  but,  you  nmst  refuse  receiving  evidence  off 
bis  criminality.  But  will  your  lordships  receive  such  M 
argument?  lam  satisfied  you  will  not.  You  may,  aa 
Englishmen,  feel  your  superiority  over  other  nations,  bat 
you  vvill  not,  therefore,  refuse  all  credit  to  the  witneaset 
because  they  happen  to  be  foreigners.  Her  Maje9ty, 
who  caressed  foreigners,  who  gave  them  the  most  dis- 
tinguished places  about  her,  must  not  now  turn  round 
aqd  say,  foreigners  are.  not  to  be  credited  against  her. 
If  any  difficulty  occurred  in  this  point,  her  Majesty  alone 
was  to  blame.  But,  however,  that  I  am  sure  will  not 
operate  on  your  lordships.  As  to  the  witnesses  not  being 
abroad  and  in  the  streets,  I  would  to  God  it  could  have 
been  otherwise.  Bui  the  conduct  exhibited  on  their  ar« 
"2.  ■■  ■^ 
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rival  fbrbade  it.  I  am  sure^  however^ 'when  ttie  evidence 
is  sbown^  the  manly  feelings  of  Englishmen  wiir  return, 
and  the  witnesses  be  allowed  to  walk  when  and  where 
they  please.  My  lords,  I  now  conclude,  if  the  facts 
I  have  stated  be  proved,  your  lordships  will  have  but 
one  duty  to  perform ;  you  will  discharge  it^  with  tem- 
per and  discretion ;  you  will  come  to  your  decisions 
only  on  unexceptionable  evidence;  you  will  scrutinize 
the  testimony  and  review  the  case  as  affecting  the  pub- 
lic morals  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  1  shall  now, 
my  lords,  proceed  to  call  evidence  to  substantiate  my 
charge. 

Lord  Erskine.— 1  wish  to  know  what  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  ?  Is  it  to 
be  so  ordered  that  we  can  recal  them,  if  it  should  be 
foand  necessary,  or  how  are  they  to  be  forthcoming^ 
Their  presence  may  be  found- absolutely  necessary. 

The  Lor])<Chanc£llou. — It  is  competent  to  your 
lordships  to  put  questions  on  this  case  before  its  con- 
clusion. The  witnesses,  after  being  all  called  and  exa« 
mined,  may  be  re-examined.  And  1  now  therefore  move 
tbeusoal  order,  *^  That  the  witnesses  do  attend  from  day 
to  day  till  further  orders." 

Lord  King. — I  wish  to  know,  whether  in  the  event  of 
the  witnesses  prevaricating,  or  giving  false  Testimony, 
they  can  be  punished  otherwise  than  by  being  committed 
under  the  order  of  your  lordships  f  Considering  that 
some  of  these  witnesses  who  may  be  placed  at  your  lord- 
ships' bar  have  not  that  moral  restraint  operating  on  them 
as  other  witnesses  micht,  I  beg  to  know,  if  the  witnesses 
standing  at  your  lordships*  bar  are  placed  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  they  would  be  placed  in  any  of  the  courts 
below  i 

The  Lord-Chancellor.  —  My  opinion,  generally 
speaking,  is,  that  they  are  so  placed,  and  might  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  usual  way. 

Lord  King. — My  only  doubt  arises  from  tlie  circum^ 
stance  of  our  now  sitting  in  a  judicial,  and  not  in  a  legis- 
lative capacity.      ' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — I  apprehend  that  what 
might  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  may  also 
be  done  upon  this  occasion. 

Lord  King. — I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  question 
of  law,  not  of  iparliamentary  privilege;  and  it  may  yet 
be  doubted  whether  a  prosecution  can  be  comi 
without  the  special  order  of  the  House, 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool^ — I  think  the  question  is 
ivhether  the  House  would  interfere  to  stop  a  proaecutioii* 

Lor  o  G  rb y. — I  consider  this  power  as  settled^  and  that 
these  witnesses  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury. 

Her  Majesty  here  entered  the  House,  attended  by  Lady 
Ann  Hamilton,  and  took  her  seat  in  a  chair  placed  withia 
the  bar,  about  the  distance  of  three  yards  from  it,  and 
which,  though  not  directly  opposite  to,  enabled  her  to 
confront  the  witnesses. 

The  Solicitor-Gen£RAL  then  called  Theodore  Ma* 
jochi|  who  was  immediately  placed  before  the  bar.  The 
Queen  having  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  exclaimed  in  a 
piercing  tone,  '^ Theodore!  oh,  no,^no;"  and  was  inun6- 
diately  conducted  to  a  private  apartment. 

The  Solicitor-Gbnrral  applied  to  ^heir  lordships 
to  allow  the  Marchese  Nicolas  Spinetto  to  be  sworn  as  aa 
interpreter^  the  witness  being  an  Italian,  and  utterly  igntv 
rant  of  the  English  language. 

The  interpreter  was  then  sworn  in  the  following  form  : 
-^^^  You  shall  well  and  truly  interpret,  according  to  the 
best  of  your  skill  and  understanding,  between  the  several 
witnesses  who  shall  be  examined  at  the  bar  and  this 
House,  such  matters  as  they  may  depose.  So  help  you 
God."    . 

Mr.  Broughaii. — Does  the  witness  appear  by  any 
order  of  the  House,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  party 
promoting  the  present  bill?  I  wish  to  ascertain  this 
point,  because  upon  the  answer  I  receive,  wiU  depend 
my  right  to  introduce  an  interpretet  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty. 

The  Lor n-C HA NCBLLoa.«^I  think  tliere  can  be  no 
objection  to  inquirii^  of  the  interpreter  himself  by  wliom 
he  has  been  engaged  to  offer  himself  to  the  House  in 
that  capacity* 

Mr.  Brougham  then  addressed  the  Marchese  Spinetto^ 
and  asked,  in  whose  employment  he  appeared  there  as  an 
interpreter  ? — 1  received  my  instrnctioos  from  Mr.  Plaata 
and  Mr.  Maule. 

Mr.  Brougham. —  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Planta  of  the 
foreirn  office,  and  Mr.'Manlev  soHcitor  to  the  treasury  ? 
r-I  uo. 

Mr.  Brougham. — That,  then,  is  quite  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  desiring  to  have  a  second  interpreter 
sworn.  Though  it  may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  neces* 
sary  at  this  mometit^  it  may  be  n^ore  convenient  to  swear 
him  immediately.  , 
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Beneditto  Cohen  then  took  the  oath  to  interpret  faith- 
fally  all  the  evidence  which  the  witnesses  might  deliver. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  understand  that  the  witness  at  the 
bar  does  not  object  to  the  form  of  being  sworn^  but  I  sub- 
mit to  your  lordships  that  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
whether  he  has  undergone  those  preparations  which  are 
necessary  in  his  own  country  before  his  evidence  can  be 
received  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Lord-Chancellob. — I  entertain  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  witness  is  sworn  according  to,  the  forps  of  this 
countrv,  and  is  himself  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  at- 
testation,  his  evideabe  is,  upon  every  legal  principle, 
admissible. 

Theodore  Majochi  was  then  sworn,  and,  in  ans>¥er  to 
a  question  suggested  by  her  Majesty's  counsel,  empha- 
tically stated  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  brought 
there  to  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  except  the  truth. 

The  SoLiciTOR-Gaii'KBAL  then  proceeded  to  examine 
him. 

Of  whit  country  ^e  ]you  a  native  ? — I  was  bom  at  Cassan  Stolingo. 

Is  that  in  Italy  ? — It  is  twelve  miles  from  Lodi. 

Do  you  know  Barthoiomo  Bergaini  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  bim  ?-^In  the  serried 
of  Greneral  Pino. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  know  him?-^t  was  m  tlie  year  1813, 
or  the  year  IS  14.     I  knew  him  by  beiag  in  the  same  Brrvio;. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM.-X-D0  you  understand  English  ?-— No,  not  at  all. 

The  SouciToa-GaNEaAL,-— In  what  sitoatieii  was  Bergami  when  in 
the  service  of  Gen.  Pino?— He  was  there  a  servant,  a  vaitt  de  cJtambre* 

What  situation  did  you  yourself  hold  at  that  period  ?— »I  was  the 
postillion  or  rider. 

Do  y-ou  know  what  was  the  condition  of  Bergami  at  that  time  in 
point  of  finances  ?— He  was  rather  poor  than  rich. 

What  wages  did  he  receive  P-i^Three  li^nw  of  Milan  a  day. 

Do  you  know  whether  be  was  possessed  of  any  property  besides  the 
waces  that  he  received  ?— No. 

What  do  you  mem  by  no  ?*^Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know« 
or  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  any  separate  projK-'riy  ?— I  do  not  know 
more  than  that  he  received  three  livres  a  day. 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  General  Pmo  before  Bergami  quitted 
it?— I  did. 

Into  what  service  did  you  enter  ?— I  went  to  Vienna,  and  ivas  iu 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Roccoinania  as  his  postillion. 

Did  you  afterwards  enter  any  service  at  Naples  ? — Yes,  into  that  of 
General  Joachim  Murat. 

Was  Murat  at  that  time  Ring  of  Naples?— He  was. 

Did  you  there  see Bariholomo  Bergami  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

When  did  you  see  him  tbere  for  the  dr-a  time ?— In  June,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  object  to  this  cour^  of  exHiuina- 
tioo,  and  apprehend  that  I  can  statfe  my  objections  to  a 
question  before  the  answer  is  received,  -^ 
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The  Eakl  of  LivEja.pooL. — The  House  will  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  force  of  any  objection  to  a  quesr 
tion  after  hearing  the  answer  to  it. 

llie  Lord -Chancellor. — I  feel  myself  compelled 
to  adroit  that  the  objection  should  be  heard  in  the  first 
instance,  as  the  answer  may  otherwise  make  an  impres- 
sion, which,  if  the  question  is  overruled,  it  may  be  diffir 
cult  to  remove. 

The  SoLiciTOR-GENERAL.-p-At  what  time  did  you  meet  witb-Ber* 
garni  at  Naples  ?— About  Christmas,  1814. 

In  whose  house?— In  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness- the  Prifi*- 
ccss  of  Wales.  «  * 

lo  what  situation  was  be  at  that  time  ? — He  was  courier,  and,  it  was 
reported,  equerry. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  precise  time  ? — At  the  beginning  of  the  yeai: 
1815. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long  it  was  after  you  bad  been  at  Naplet 
that  you  met  Bergami? — I  remember  that  b^  told  me  he  would  make 
me  a  present. 

Did  you  afterwards  enter  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— I  did. 

How  long  after  you  had  met  with  Bergami?--^A bout  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

What  was  then  the  situation  of  Bergany  ?— He.was  a  lacquey,  and 
wore  a  livery. 

At  what  table  did  he  dine  ? — ^There  were  two  tables,  and  he  diaed 
at  the  table  of  the  upper  servants. 

Lord  Harrowby. — Who  were  the  other  persons  who  dined  at 
that  table  ?^  There  were,  beside  Bergamt,  Mons.  Sicard  the  maitre 
d'hotel,  M/Hyeronimus,  and  the  waiting-maid  of  the  Princess's  damtt 
d^honneur,.  whose  name,  as  she  was  an  English  woman,  1  for&et. 
''Did  any  other  person  divide  the  duty  about  the  person  of  the  Prin. 
cess.?— Yes,  M.  Hyeronimus  sometimes. 

.-Was  that  by  turns?— The  upper  servants  performed  the  duty  by 
tarns. 
Did  any  one  ever  attend  out  of  his  turn  ?— Hyeronimusoften  carried 
in  the  tray  for  the  morning's  dejeune. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  situation  of  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
Princess  and  of  Bergami  at  that  time  ^-^  Yes,.  I  recollect  it  well. 

Describe  it.— The  rooms  of  the  Princess  and  of  Bergami  led  to 
each  other  by  a  corridor,  in  which  there  was  a  small  cabinet.  Ber* 
gami's  bed-room  was  situated  to  the  left. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  there  was  no  space  bet<weeo  tbe  two 
rooms,  except  what  was  takfn  up  by  the  corridor  and  the  cabinet 
that  you  mention  ?— There  was  nothing  else,  and  it  was  necessary  la 
pass  through  the  corridor  to  go  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

What  was  there  on  the  other  side  of  Bergami's  bed-room  ? — A  saloon. 

Who  usually  slept  in  the  cabinet  ?— Nobody ;  it  was  free. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  family  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a 
distance? — Their  rooms  were  separated. 

Do  you  recollect  any  accident  happening  to  Bergami  ?— Y(^. 

What  was  it,  and  where  did  it  happen  ?<— It  was  a  kick  from  a  horse. 

WJien  djd  it  happen? — When  they  went  to  the  lake  Aniano. 

In  consequence  of  it,  was  he  put  to  bed  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ice  tbe  Princess  in  bis  room  during  his  sickness  ?— Yes, 
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I  sawber RQ^fal Higlu^esB'there ^oo  one  occasion  with  Hyeroniaiut 
and  Dr.  Bolland,  who  was  dressing  Bergami's  foot. 

Did  you  carry  any  broth  to  him  l^^Yes,  often. 

Did  vou  see  the  Princess  od  that  occasion  ?— No.  I  do  not  re* 
member'. 

Were  any  directions  given  to  you  as  to  where  you  were  to  sleep 
after  this  accident  ^t— Yes,  I  slept  on  the  sofa  in  the  cabinet. 

Was  that  tlie  cabinet  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ?-7-It  was. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  sleep  there ? — rive  or  six  nights.  . 

Did  you  see  any  body  pass  during  any  of  those  nights  through  the 
corridor? — Yes,  I  did. 

Was  a  fire  kept  there  at  the  time  ?— ^Yes,  there  was  a  fire  always. 

Who  was  it  whom  you  saw  pass  ? — Her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  she  pass  in  a  direction  towards  Bergami's  room  ? — Yes,  she  did. 

How  often  did  this  happen  during  the  time  you  slept  in  the  ca« 
binet  ?— Twice. 

Do  yon  recollect  at  what  hour  it  happened  the  first  time  ? — About 
half-past  midnight. 

How  long  did  she  remain  in  Bergami's  becWooin  on>the  first  og« 
casion? — About  10  or  15  minutes. 

fa  what  manner  did  she  pass  ? — Very  softly :  she  came  to  my  bed- 
side, looked,  and  passed  on. 

Ailer  she  had  entered  Bergami's  room,  did  you  hear  conversa- 
tion, or  any  thing  else  pass  between  them  ?— I  only  beard  sonio 
whispering.  ^  - 

How  long  did  the  Princess  Vemaia  the  second  time  in  Bergami's 
room? — About  15  or  18  minutes,  moce  or  jj^ss. 

Was  there  a  garden  attached  to  the  house  ?— Yes,  a  small  one. 

Was  the  door  of  it  kept  locked  ?— Yes. 

Who  had  the  key  ? — Bergami* 

Did  the  Princess  ever  walk  in  that  garden  ?  — Not  that  I  recollect. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain  at  Naples? — About  a  month, 
or  40  or  50  days. 

Did  the  witness  go  with  the  Princess  when  she  left  Naples  ?— Yes. 

Before  the  Princebs  left  Naples,  and  after  witness  entered  into  her 
service,  did  any  of  her  EnglisJi  attendants  leave  her  ?— 'Yes. 

Who  were  they  ? — I  can't  tell  all. 

Say  first  who  were  the  gentlemen  that  left  the  Princess,— There 
was  Monsieur  Sicard,  the  niaitred* hotel,  and  Captain  Hesse* 

"What  was  Captain  Hesse  r — I  don't  know,  but  believe  be  was  called 
an^equerry. 

Do  you  remember  the  other  names  of  those  who  left ?-^No;  wit* 
ness  can't  remember. 

Was  the  name  of  Gell  amongst  them  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

Was  he  the  chamberlain  ?— 1  don't  know ;  he  wore  two  small  mus- 
taches. 

Was  a  gentleman  named  Captain  Keppel  Craven  among  the  £ng» 
lish  who  then  left  the  Princess? — I  don't  remember;  but  I  think 
there  was. 

Did  ^ny  ladies  quit  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— Yes ;  but  I  forget 
the  names.    There  was  one  who  went  away  that  was  a  small  lady. 

Do  you  recollect  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  ? — No. 

Were  you  at  Rome  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Rome?— To  Ci vita  Vecchia,  then  em- 
barked on  board  the  Clorinde,  and  proceeded  to  Leghorn. 
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Dt^  any  ^  the  English  atCendants  leare  you  at  LegborK.?^!  clon\ 
remember. 

Had  you  a  chamberiam  ?«— There  wais  a  chatnberUm ;  a  (all  imui ; 
l^  I  don't  know  his  name.  ' 

Where  next  did  you  go  ? — ^To  Genoa. 

Who  accompanied  or  met  you  there  ^— There  was  a  OapUhi  Hou^ 
man,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbeit,  with  her  two  daughters^ 

H^w  long  did  she  stop  with  the  Princess  ? — It  might  be  about  14  or 
15  days.  .  ^ 

W  here  did  the  Princess  reside  at  Genoa  ?^«In  «  palace  Dear  the  read 
to  Rome. 

Did  Bergami  sleep  in  that  pahrce  ?— Yes, 

Where  was  his  room  situated  ?— Near  the  Prmcess's. 

Was  there  a  room  between  the  Princess's  chamber  and  fiefgamfs? 
—Yes ;  a  luggage-room,  in  which  nobody  slept. 

Was  that  the  only  place  between  the  Princess's  room  and  fierganix's  I 
*— Yes. 

Might  you,  or  might  you  not,  then,  pass  directly  from  the  one  room 
into  the  other ;  that  is,  from  the  Princess's  chamber  into  BergamPs  f 
—Yes. 

When  you  were  at  Genoa,  where  did  Cergami  breakfast  ?^-Some-« 
times  in  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  grand  saloon. 

Did  he  breakfast  alone,  or  with  any  body  ^ — I  oncesaw  htm  and  the 
Princess  breakfast  together. 

Were  you  hired  to  wait  upon  Bergami,  or  on  the  Princess?— To  be 
at  the  service  of  her  Roy^  Highness. 

Did  you  wait  upon  hermoyal  Highness,  or  on  Bergami > — On  both; 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  with  Befgamtand 
the  Princess  ? — I  saw  nobody  else. 

Do  you  ren^ember  one  night  a  courier  coming  from  Milan  ?— f  do 
not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  any  night  knocking  at  a  late  hour  at  the  door  of 
Bergajni's  chamber,  to  try  and  wake  him  ? — Yes,  I  do., 

For  what  purpose? — It  was  when  some  persons  came  to  call  upon 
him,  anti  say  that  people  had  arrived  in  the  house  late. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  of  the  night  this  happened  ?— I  think 
it  was  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  th^  night. 

Did  Bergami  answer  the  witness's  knocking  at  his  door ) — Nofe 

Did  you  knock  so  loud  as  that,  in  your  judgment,  he  must  ha^^ 
heard  yon  had  he  been  there  ? — I  think,  had  he  been  there,  he  ought 
and  must  have  heard  me. 

Was  the  Princess  in  the  habit  of  going  or  ridjng  out?^-Ycs>  some- 
times. 

Did  Bergami  ride  jn  her  company  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  at  any  time  observe  any  thing  in  particular  pass  between 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  such  occasions,  when  they  rode  out 
together  ^— Yes;  he  put  his  hands  around  her  waist  to  lift  her  upon  the 
:i8s  she  rode,  and  held  her^hand  while  she  rode,  as  if  to  prevent  her 
jRoyaj  Highness  from  falling. 

'  Was  Bergami's  manner  like  that  of  the  other  servants  in  the  house ; 
or  did  he  appear  different  from  them? — He  was  different;  and  ap« 
peared  to  have  more  authority  than  the  other  servants. 

Between  bin)  andthe  Pr'tncess  was  there  any  apparent  distance,  like 
thattowards  the  otlier  servants;  or  was  there  an  apparent  faimiliarity 
between  them  ?— There  was  ralheran  intimacy. 
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I>id  Bergaml  coBtione  to  occupy  the  same  room  during  their  whole 
resicfeQce  at  Genoa  ? — Witness  did  not  remember. 
7o  what  place  did  you  proceed  on  leaving  Genoa  ?-«>-To  Mihtn.  ' 
AVhere  did  the  Princess^  MtaMishineDt  firtt  reside  at  Milan  ?— All 
Casa  C arcana.  Porta  Nuova. 
^t  what  bouse  ?— At  t  house  belonginff  to  the  family  of  Boromeo. 
IDq  vou  recollect,  *befove  the  Princess  left  Genoa,  whether  any  of 
the   relations  of  Bergatni  were  taken  into  her  Roj^al  Highnesses 'ser« 
vice  ?— Yes,  some. 

\Yho  where  they  ? — One  was  Faustina,  a  sister  of  Bergami^s  at  I 
understood. 

VTas  she  married  or  single  ? — I  do  not  know ;  she  came  without  ^ . 
husband. 

Yfas  there  a  child  brought  into  llie  house  >— Yes. 
"What  was  the  child's  name  ?~  Victorine. 

Ab«ut  what  age  did  the  child  appear  ?— About  three  years  old  when 
she  came.    • 

Did  the  mother  of  the  child  come  with  her  ? — No. 
Did  any  body  else  come  of  the  Bergami  family  ?— Yes,  Lewife 
Bernini* 

How  were  the  rooms  in  the  house  furnished  when  they  came  ?*-In 
the  unal  way. 

How  was  Bergaroi^s  room  situated  as  to  the  Princess's  ?— The  rooms 
were  separated  by  a  wall. . 

How  were  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  placed  as  to  each  other  ?i^ At 
first  there  was  an  ante-room,  on  the  right,  left  for  Mr.  William  ;  and 
Bernmi'a  was  the  room  at  the  near  side,  next  the  Princess's. 

Was  there  a  door  or  a  wall  separating  Bergami's  from  the  Princess's 
roono,  or  a  staircase  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  landing-place,  which  iiad  a 
door  opening  Into  it. 
Where  was  this  landing-place  ?— Between  both  rooms. 
Did  the  door  of  each  open  into  it  ?— Yes,  each  door  of  the  Princess's 
apartment  and  of  Bergami's  opened  into  it.  The  distance  between 
the  doors  was  about  7  or  8  feet. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  trust  the  Solicitor-General  will 
lAe  care  that  iro  other  witnesses  are  present  while  a  wit- 
ness is  under  examination. 

The  Solicitor^Gbnkral. — I  can  have  no  possible^ 
objecticHi  to  the  removal  and  separation  of  witnesses.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  witness  for  the  bill  is  present^ 
except  the  one  under  examination. 

The  Lobo-Chancellor. — The  rule  of  course  em- 
braces all  the  witnesses,  both  for  and  against,  always  of 
coarse  excepting  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  remain  present. 

The  Solicitor-General.— I  wish  it  to..hE-«ifictly 

general,  and  trust  my  learned  friend  will  take  care  that; 
is  witnesses  shall  be  excluded. 

Mr.  Brougham.— Most  undoubtedly  :  I  have  no  other 
wish  than  that  the  exclusion  should  be  strictly  general. 
AN  whom  I  know  I  intend  to  call,  I  wish  to  be  out  of  the, 
Hosse:   of  course  f  cannot  mean  that  the  probibitioa 
should  extend  to  any  of  those  whose  duty  it  tl  to  tetMAti«. 
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The  Soltcitor^General.— I  submit  to  my  learned 
friend's  candour  whether  all  should  not  remain  out  .that 
there  appears  the  smallest  probability  of  his  calling. 

Mr.  BiiioUGHAM. — I  assure  my  learned  friend  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  equivocally :  1  mean  to  deal  fairly 
and  candidly/ and  my  learned  friend  may  safely  leave  the 
matter  to  my  candour^  as  he  has  appe^ed  to  it.  Of 
Gour^  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  know^  at  this 
moment,  what  witnesses  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to 
call.  I  cannot  tell,  until  my  learned  friend's  case  is 
closed,  whether  I  shall  call  any  witnesses  or  not.  If  I 
only  hear  such  a  witness  as  the  present  called,  I  certainly 
shall  not  call  any.  I  again  assure  mv  learned  friend  that 
I  mean  to  exclude  my  witnesses  until  the  time  arrives  for 
their  examination. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  resumed  by  the 
Solicitor-General. 

Were  the  staircase  and  landing*  place  you  allude  to  private,  or  didany 
other  door  open  into  theni  ?  The  staircase  and  landing-place  were  prr- 
vate ;  the  staircase  led  into  a  small  apartment,  whielt  was  unfre^enliilr 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  small  apartment? — Yes ;  sooietimef^lW 
brother  of  Bergami. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  waiting  upon  the  Princess  at  breakfaitf*— 
Yes ;  sometimes.  •  < 

Did  any  others  so  attend  ? — ^Yes.  » 

What  others? —Sometimes  Lewis  Bergami,  and  occasionaiiy  a  coo* 
rier  named  Camera. 

'  During  the  period  of  the  general  residence  of  the  Princess  at  Milan, 
did  she  take  a  journey  to  Venice  ?— Yes. 

Before  she  went,  had  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  joined  her?— I 
think  not. 

Where  did  she  join  her  Royal  Highness  with  her  daughters?— I 
think  at  Genoa. 

Do  you  know  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  go  from  Genoa  toMilati 
in  the  same  carriage  with  the  Princess? — 1  do  not  remember. 
'  Did  Lady  Charlotte  sta>  long  with  her  Royal  Highness?— No. 

Do  you  remember  when  she  quitted  ?— I  think  about  5  or  5  dkyB 
before  the  Princess  set  out  for  Venice. 

Did  Lady  CharloUe  go  away  with  her  daugliters? — T  belie?e  she' 
did,  for  the  daughters  were  not  seen  in  the  house  after  she  went  away. 

Did  any  English  lady  of  honour  remain  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess 
^ftjr  Lady  Charlotte  left?— I  rf»collect  none. 
.  Did  ^  person  called  the  Countess  of  Oldi  join  the  Princess? — She  did. 

When? — Abou'  2  or  3  days  after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  left. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  was  any  relation  of  Ber'gami's  ?— >It  was 
reported  in  the  house  she  was  his  sister. 

How  was  that  known  ?— it  was  spoken  of. 

Did  witness  himself  know  it  ?  — Yes. 

Vfsfs  it  at  first  generally  known  through  the  househoyld? — Ves» 
sobn  after  she  came. 

'How  soon  aftVr?'— About  the  time  when'?she  was  obserted  to  bate 
a  plice  at  the  IVincesi*!  table  with  the  far^2>«' 
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When  you  afrived  at  Venice   where  did- you  go?— To  Ihe  Great 
Britain  Hotel ;  they  afterwards  went  to  the  house  next  by. 

How  were  the  bed-rooms  occupied  by^the  Princess  and  by  Berga- 
mi  situate  in  that  house? — They  were  next  one  another. 

Was  there  any  division  between  them  ?  — Yes,  only  a  t»rand  saloon. 

Did  both  doors  Open  into  that  saloon  ?~  Yes,  (hey  did. 

Did  witness  eter  sec  the  Princess  walk  out  with  Bergami? — Yes. 

Where  ?  —  Both  at  Milan  and  Venice. 

In  what  manner  did  )-ou  see  them  walk  out  together?— Arm  by 
arm,  or  arm  in  arm,  they  walked  out  at  Milan  and  Venice. 

Was  this  by  day  or  by  night  ? — At  night. 

At  what  time  of  the  night ;  at  what  hour  ? — After  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  dine  at  table  with  the  Princess  ? — Yes, 
several  times. 

Where  did  you  first  observe  this?— At  Genoa. 

Did  he  continue  to  dine  with  the  Princess  after  the  first  time  you 
saw  hiito  at  dinner  with  her  ?— Always,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

How  used  they  to  "sit  at  table? — Where  did  the  Princess  sit,  and 
where  did  Bergami  ?— Sometimes  in  one  place,  and*  sometimes  in 
another. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sit  at  the  head  of  the  (able?— Sometimes 
iHk  did,  and  Bergami  sat  often  on  her  right,  and  often  on  her  left,  -and 
sometimes  opposite  to  her. 

*  Was  the  Princess  more  than  once  at  Genoa  while  you  were  with  her  ? 
—I  don't  remember. 

Do  you  not  remember  when  you  embarked  at  Genoa? 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  cannot  think  your  lordships 
will  permit  my  learned  friend  to  make  his  own  witpess 
contradict  himself.  If  the  answer  were  given  in  one 
way,  it  might  contradict  the  preceding  answer  given 
by  the  witness.  I  must  object  to  this  way  of  pur- 
suing an  examination.  It  is^  in  fact,  to  put  leading 
questions. 

The  Solicitor-General.— 1  have  no  desire  to  put 
what  can  with  propriety  be  called  a  leading  question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — What  is  the  question  you 
mean  to  put  f 

The  Solicitor-General.-tI  shall  put  it  in  this  way, 
my  lord — whether  the  witness,  after  he  left  Genoa,  ever 
returned  there  to  embark  for  Venice  ? 

Lord  Erskine. — ^Though  1  think  a  counsel  may  put 
one  question  to  a  witness  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
contradicting  a  preceding  answer  given  by  that  witness, 
yet  such  a  question  ought  not,  nor  need  not,  to  be  put  in 

a  leading  shape.  * 

The  question  was  put  to  the  "witness,  who  answered — I  did  embark 
at  Genoa. 

Do  you  mean,  then,  that  this  familiarity  between  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  took  place  the  first  or  tJle  second  time  you  were  at  Genoa  ?—- 
1  i&w  it  tbe  ^rst  time. 
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Where  did  you  go  from  Boromeo  House^  at  Milan?— To  the  Lake 
of  Como,  near  Milan.     *" 

.  How  long  did  you  ren^ain  there  at  the  time  you  allude  to  ?-^About 
a  month  and  a  half. 

Where  were  the  bed-rooms  of  Bergami  and  the  Princess,  and  tjiose 
of  the  other  servants  ? — The  bed-rooms  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
were  one  at  one  side,  and  the  other  at  the  opposite  side  of  a  cabinet. 
There  was  only  a  small  passage  which  separated  them. 

Was  any  part  of  your  duty  to  assist  in  making  Bergami's  bed  ?— 
Yes,  it  was ;  I  made  the  bed. 

Did  you  ever  remark  that  it  had  not  been  slept  upon  ? — T  did. 

The  other  servants  lived  separate  in  anolher  part  of  the  house? — 
They  did. 

Did  you  assist  in  making  the  beds  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami? 
—I  did. 

Did  you  observe  that  eitherof  the  beds  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  slept  in  by  two  persons? — ^I'hey  had  not  that  appearance  always. 

Could  you  tell,  f(om  your  observations  of  the  beas,.  whether  or  not 
Bergami  had  always  slept  in  his  or  elsewhere  ? — It  appeared  as  if  be  had 
not  always  slept  in  it. 

Did  that  happen  often  at  the  Villa  Villani  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess,  at  the  Villa  Villani,  wearing  a  blue 
silk  bed-gown,  lined  with  red  ?— I  remember  it. 

After  you  saw  the  Princess  wear  the  blue  silk  gown,  did  you  see  Ber- 
gami wear  it  ?— Yes. 

Often  ? — He  always  had  it  on. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Princess  ?— Yes. 

When  you  say  always,  do  you  mean  that  he  wore  it  always  in  the 
morning,  or  during  the  whole  day  ?— ^Every  morning  when  he  made 
his  toilette. 

At  what  time  did  the  Princess  usually  rise  in  the  morning  ? — At  half- 
past  10,  II,  orhalf.past  11.  . 

When  she  rose  did  she  usually  ring  for  her  servants,  or  call  ? — Some- 
times she  called,  and  sometimes  rang ;  but  for  the  most  part  called.' 

Did  Bergami  rise  at  the  same  time,  or  before,  or  after  the  Princess? 
— Sometimes  be  got  up  at  the  same  time ;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later. 

Where  did  the  Princess  go  to  from  Villa  Villani  ?— To  Villa  d'Este.  * 

Plow  long  ha(j  she  stayed  at  Villa  Villani  before  she  went  to  Villa 
d'Este?— 45  or  50  days. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  relative  situations  of  the  bed-rooms 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  Villa  d'Este? — I  do  not  remember, 
because  they  were  changed  anew. 

When  were  they  changed?— When  they  undertook  the  voyage  to 
Egypt. 

in  what  vessel  did  they  embark  at  Genoa? — In  a  man-of-war— the 
Leviathan. 

Where  did  they  go  to  in  the  Leviathan  ? — ^To  Porto  Ferrajo,  and 
thence  to  Palermo. 

Did  the  Princess  go  to  Court  at  Palermo?— Yes. 

By  whom  was  she  accompanied  ?  —  I  do  not  remember.  Her  Royal 
Hifi;hncss  was  there  20  or  25  days. 

Where  did  you*go  to  from  Palermo? — To  Messina. 

Did  the  Princess  take  a  house  in,  or  near  Messina  ?— Near  Messina, 

Do  you  know  the  situations  of  the  bed-rooms  at  Messina  ?— 'Yes. 
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-  Were  they  near  each  other  ?-*- Between  the  room  of  the  Princess, 
-and  that  of  Bergami,  there  was  a  room  in  which  the  dame  d'honneur 
slept,  who  was  fierga^ni's  sister. 

Did  the  other  persons  of  the  suite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house,  or 
in  another?— In  aootlier. 

You  have  said  that  the  only  room  between  that  of  the  Princess  and 
fiergami  was  slept  in  by  the  Countess  0)di :  was  tliere  a  communi- 
cation through  that  room  between  the  apartment  of  the  Princess  and 
that  of  Bertram i  ?— Yes,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  room  of 
the  dame  d  Itonneur. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  that  through  the  room  of  the  dame  d^hon* 
neur  there  was  a  communication  between  the  rooms  of  Bergami  and 
the  Princess?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  Bergami  breakfasting  or  eating  with  the  Princess 
at  Messina  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Where  did  they  breakfast?  — Beyond  the  room  where  her  Royal 
Highness  slqpt  there  was  a  cabinet  which  led  into  a  garden,  and  in  that 
cabinet  they  breakfasted. 

Did  they  breakfast  alone,  or  was  any  other  person  with  them  ?— 
Alone. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami*  at  Messina,  asking  leave  of  tjie  Prin- 
cess to  go  to  make  some  purchases  ? — I  do. 

Did  the  Princess  give  him  leave?— Yes. 

Describe  what  took  place  between  them  when  he  parted  from  her 
for  that  purpose. — 1  saw  Bergami  when  the  Queen  was  going  to  take 
her  breakfast ;  and  he  said,  *'  Will  your  Royal  Highness  permit  me  to 
go  to  Messina  to  make  some  purchases?''  and  having  obtained  leave, 
gave  a  kiss  to  her  lips. 

How  long  did  tht;  Princess  remain  at  Messina? — About  twenty-five 
days. 

To  what  place  did  srhe  proceed  from  Messina  ?— To  Syracuse. 
■  Did  she  go  by  sea,  or  by  land  ?— By  sea. 

At  Syracuse  did  she  lodge  in  the  town,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
Out  of  the  town. 

Can  you  describe  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Princess  and 
of  Bergami  at  that  house  ?  Did  tiie  Princess  continue  to  live  in  the 
same  house  she  originally  took  at  Syracuse  ?— In  the  same. 

Was  it  near  the  pier  or  mole  ? — About  a  gunshot  from  it. 

Describe  the  siluatioa  of  tl>e  bed-rooms  at  that  house.  Was  there  a 
private  staircase  communicating  Ironi  one  room  to  another  r— There 
wasL 

Did  that  staircase  lead  immediately  from  one  room  into  the  other? 
-Yes. 

Was  there  another  eiitrance  into  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess,  for 
the  use  of  persons  waiting  upon  her?— There  was,  from  the  great 
chamber  where  they  dined. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Bergami  go  into  the  room  of  the  Princess 
without  being  entirely  dressed,  in  any  house  before  they  went  to 
Syracuse  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Do  \ou  remember  where  it  was  ?— If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  was  in  the 
Villa  ViUani. 

What  part  of  his  dress  had  he  on?— That  niorning  -  gown,   with 
stockings  and  drawers. 
Where  did  the  Princess  go  to  from  Syracuse  ?— To  Catania. 
Can  you  describe  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Princess  and 

g2 
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Bergami  at  Catania  ?>7-They  were  separated  by  a  yard,  or  court,  smaller 
than  this  house. 

Was  there  any  other  separation  between  ihein  but  this  court?— 

Nothing  else. 

Could  any  other  person,  after  they  were  in  bed,  get  into  that  court? 
—No;  because  the  door  was  locked. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Bergami  was  taken  ill  at  Catania?— 

He  was. 
Was  It  necessary  that  his  bed  should  be  warmed  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  warm  the  bed  yourself ?— Yes. 
Did  you  see  the  Princess  on  that  occasion  ?  —Yes. 
Was 'she  in  the  room  before  you  went  there,  or  did  she  come  in 
afterwards?  — I  was  in  the  room  when  she  came. 

How  was  Bergami  silting?  — Upon  a  bench,  or  sort  of  stool,  while  I 
was  making  the  bed. 

Were  any  directions  given  by  the  Princess  as  to  the  mode  /of 
warming  fhe bed?— Yes.  *      • 

What  did  she  say  ?— She  told  me  to  warm  the  bed,  and  make  it 
clean  and  nice. 

Did  Bergami  take  any  medicine?— Yes. 

Who  mixed  it  for  hinii  ?— I  do  not  remember.  Her  Boyaf  Highness 
remained  in  ^he  room  while  the  bed  was  warming.  Bergami  was  partly 
undressed,  he  wore  only  a  dressing-gown. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  remain  at  Catania?— About  a  month 
^t)d  a  half. 

Ta  what  place  did  she  next  go  ? — ^To  Augusta,  and  by  sea. 
Describe  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms. — There  was  a  small  court 
into  which  both  the  rooms  led,  and  you  passed  through  this  court  from 
one  room  to  the  other. 

After  they  were  in  bed,  could  any  person  get  into  that  court  ?r-Not 
.  until  they  got  up  in  the  mornmg. 

At  Augusta  did  ihey  envbark  in  any  vessel  ?— Yes,  a  polacre. 
Was  that  an  Italian  vessel  ?-^A  Neapolitan  polacre,  as  they  said. 
Where  did  you  first  go  to  in  it  ? — ^To  Tunis. 
Did  Bergami  receive  any  title  at  Catania  or  Augusta? — At  Cats^iia. 
Was  he  ever  called  his  Excellency  ? — Yes,  at  Catania. 
Did  he  wear  any  decoration  ?— That  of  the  onler  of  Malta. 
While  in  Sicily  did  he  leceive  any  other  title?     Was  he  called 
,     Baron  ?— I  remember  he  was  called  Baron  Francina. 
Did  he  receive  that  title  first  in  Sicily  ? — ^Yes. 
Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  board  the  polacre? — In  the  cabm 
where  they  dined.  ' 

Was  the  cabin  of  the  Princess  adjoining  it  ? — It  was  near  it. 
Did  any  other  person  sleep  in  the  room  where  they  dined?— I  do 
not  remember. 

When  the  Princess  arrived  at  Tunis,  where  did  she  reside?— At 
the  English  Consul's. 

Did  she  reside  there  during  the  whole  time  she  was  at  Tunis'? — ^She 
changed  her  lodging. 

Where  did  she  go  afterwards? — ^To  the  palace  of  the  Bey. 
Do  you  remember  the  relative  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  there  ? 
were  they  near  each  other  ?— No :  at  a  4iltle  distance. 

What  separated  them  ?— First,  there  was  a  little  room,  a  sn^all 
corridor ;  and  then  a  large  room  in  which  nobody  slept,  and  that  large 
room  led  into  the  bed-room  x>f  the  Prtnces9i 
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^  Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  smalF  iDtermediate  room  ?— It  was  only 
used  as  a  room  of  passage. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  spite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  building  ?— All 
in  another  part. 

The  Princess  afterwards  went  from  Tunis  to  Constantinople,  and 
from  thence  to  Scala  Nuova?— Yes.  •  i 

,   Where  did  she  lodge  at  Scala  Nuova? — ^They  did  not  stop  there, 
but  went  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men. 
At  what  distance  ?—  Half  a  day's  journey. 

Do  you  remember  the  place  where  there -was  a  Turkish  coffee- 
house?—Yes,  a  Cq^c  Tur^we. 

\y  here  was  that  ?— Before  you  arrive  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  • 

Did  the  suite  of  the  Princess  take  up  their  residence  at  that 
Caife  ? — During  the  night. 

Do  you.  remember  a  vestibule  of  a -small  church  near  that  spot, 
surrounded  by  a  wall? — .1  remember  that  too  well. 

Where  did  the  Princess  sleep  on  the  first  night  on  arriving  at 
that  place? — Under  a  tent,  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees. 

Do  you  remember  being  sent  for  to  that  vestibule  enclosed  by  a 
wall? — Yes. 
Was  the  Princess  there  at  that  time?— Yes. 
And  Bergami  also? — He  was  present  also. 
Was  no  other  person  present?— No  one  else. 
Was  the  vestibule  surrounded  by  a  wall  ?— It  was  surrounded  by  walls. 
Was  the  Princess's  travelling  bed  carried  thither? — I  carriea  it. 
By  whose  direction  ?—  Both  Bergami  and  the  Princess. 
Did  Bergami  and  the  Princess  remain  there  ?— Yes. 
Had  you  prepared  the  dinner  in  any  other  place  ?— I  had  carried  it 
to  the  coffee-bouse,  and  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ordered  me  to  carry 
the  dinner  to  the  vestibule  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
Did  they  dine  there  by  themselves  ? — Alone. 
Where  was  the  Princess  sitting  ? — On  a  bed. 
Where  was  Bergami  sitting  ? — On  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  her 
Roval  Highness. 
Did  you  wait  upon  her  ? — Yes. 
After  dinner,  did  they. remain  there  ?— Yes. 
Was  any  other  person  with  them  ?— None, 
Did  the  bed  remain  there  ?— Yes. 

How  long  did  they  remain  together  in  that  place  ? — An  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half. 
Where  did  the^  go  to  from  Ephesus  ? — ^To  Scala  Nuova. 
Did  they  then  embark  on  board  the  Polacre  ?— Yes. 
Where  did  they  land  ?— At  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
Do  you  remember  going  from  thence  to  Aun  ? — Yes. 
Did  aJl  persons  in  the  suite  of  the  Princess  remain  in  the  day-time 
in  tents  2— Yes. 
Were  you  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  day  or  by  night  ?-<-By  night. 
And  sl^pt  in  the  day-time  ? — Yes. 
In  the  tents,  in  the  manner  described? — Yes. 
Do  you  remember  the  tent  in  which  tlie  Princess  slept  ?— I  do. 
Was  that  among  the  other  tents,  or  at  a  distance  from  them  ?— At  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  paces ;  it  might  be  five  or  six  paces. 
.  Was  tbece  a  bed  in  the  tent  of  the  Princess  ?^Yes. 

W^  that  Ijlfi  ordinaiy  travelling  lied  of  the  Princess.? —There  was 
a  little  bed  and  a  sofa ;  a  Turkish  sofa. 
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Did  the  te»t  of  the  Princess  consist  cf  one  circle  or  of  two  ?— Itbad 
double  walls  ;  there  were  two  tents,  one  within  another. 

Wanihe  bed  or  sofa  placed  within  the  inner  tent  ?— Both  in  the 
inner  lent. 

Was  that  inner  tent  of  a  circular  form  ?— Both  were  circular.      '  • 

What  distance  was  there  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  circle  ?— ' 
Both  the  length  of  my  two  arms. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  in  the  interior  tent  where  the  bed  and  sofa 
were,  and  any  body  with  her  ?— Bergami,  and  sometimes  the  little  child. 

Were  Bergami  and  the  Princess  there  during  the  time  that  was  al- 
lotted for  slet'j)  ? — Yes,  during  the  time  of  rest. 

Were  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  tent  close(J  ? — The  inner  tent 
was  shut  up  by  them,  and  the  outer  might  be  closed  cr  left  open,  as 
they  chose. 
,  Whom  do  you  mean  by  thejn  ? — Bergami  and  the  Princess. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  Ann  to  Jerusalem  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  stop  between  Aun  and  Jerusalem  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  encamp  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before  ? — They  raised 
the  tents  in  the  same  way. 

Did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  again  sleep  in  the  same  tent  ?— Yes. 

How  many  days  were  spent  in  this  mode  of  travelling  ?— Two. 
.  After  the  return  from  Jerusalem,  where  did  the  Princess  again  em- 
bark ? — At  Jaffa. 

On  board  the  same  vessel  ? — The  same. 

On  thelirst  voyage  to  Jaffa  had  the  Princess  slept  in  the  cabin?— Yes. 

Do  you  remembef,  on  her  V^mbarking  at  Jalfa  on  the  voyage  honoe, 
any  tent  being  raised  on  the  deck  ? — I  do. 

What  beds  were  placed  in  it  ? — A  sofa,  and  a  travelling  bed. 

Did  the  Princess  sleep  in  that  lent  generally  on  the  voyage  from 
Jaffa  home  ? — She  slept  always  in  it  during  the  whole  journey. 

Did  any  body  else  sleep  in  the  same  tent  ?— Bergami. 

On  the  deck  ?•— On  the  deck. 

Did  that  take  place  every  night  ?— Every  evening. 

Were  the  sides  of  the  tent  drawn  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in  entirety  ? 
— When  they  went  to  sleep  the  whole  was  enclosed. 

Did  they  use  a  lantern  or  lamp  in  going  to  bed?-— Yes. 

After  they  were  undresst^d,  and  prepared,  to  go  to  bed,  what  was 
done  with  the  light  ?  —Sometimes  Bergami  told  him  to  take  away  the 
lamp  when  he  made  the  bed,  and  sometimes  he  came  and  put  the 
)amp  out  with  his  hand  between  the  deck  and  the  tent. 

VVere  the  bedsi regularly  prepared  every  night? — Every  night. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  Princess  bathed  on  board  the  vessel  ? 
— Yes;  in  her  own  cabin. 

Who  assisted  her  at  the  bath  ?— The  first  time  I  carried  the  water 
into  the  bath,  and  then  Bergami  came  down,  and  ptit  his  hand  into  it 
to  try  the  temperature :  then  he  went  upstairs  and  handed  the  Princess 
down,  afler  which  the  door  was  shut,  and  Bergami  and  the  Princess 
remained  alone  in  the  cabin. 

Did  the  bathing  take  place  more  tlian  once  ?— More  than  once,  as 
well  as  I  can  recollect.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  when  Bergami  and  the  Princess  were 
below  in  the  cabin  with  the  bath,  being  called  upon  to  supply  additional 
water  ?  —  I  do ;  two  pails ;  one  of  hot,  and  the  other  of  cold  water. 

Who  took  the  water  in  ?  — I  went  with  the  water  to  the  door  of  the. 
cabin,  and  Bergami  came  half-way  out  of  the  door,  and,  taking  the 
water,  went  in. 
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Do  you  know  whether,  when  you  took  the  water,  the  Princess  was 
;tually  in  the  bath  or  not  ?— '1  cannot  know  that. 
Where  was  the  cabin  which  the  witness  slept  in  situated  with  re- 
ference to  tlie.tent  on  deck  ?  under  \\,  or  how  ?— 1  slept  in  the  dining- 
iroom,  on  the  sofa,  immediately  under  the  tent. 

Did  you  ever  upon  any  occasion,  when  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
Awere  in  the  tent,  hear  any  noise  or  motion  over  you  ? — Yes ;  1  heard 
St  noise. 

Where  did  you  land? — At  Capitan. 

Where  did  they  go  to  from  thence  ? — I  do  not  know,  because  I  did 
not  follow  them. 

Who  went  on  shore  at  Capitan? — ^The  Princess,  the  sister  of  Bergami 
(Countess  of  Oldi),  the  Turk,  the  Moor,  and  a  man  .named  Camera. 

What  were  the  Turk  and  Moor  called  ? — The  Moor  was  called  Se^ 
lim,  and  the  Turk  Soliman. 

Was  there  any  body  of  the  name  of  Mahomet  ? — ^T'here  was  Majcaiet; 

Where  did  he  embark  on  board  the  vessel  ?— At  Jaffa. 

Did  Bergami  go  on  shore  at  Terracina  ?— Yes. 

Before  the  Princess  landed  ? — Yes. 

For  what  purpose. — To  get  leave  from  tlie  Pope  not  to  make  qua- 
rantine. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  and  Bergami  taking  leave  of  each 
other  at  the  time  he  landed  ? — Yes,  I  remember  it  too  well. 

Tell  us  what  passed. — I  saw  him  kiss  her  Royal  Higiioess. 

Where  were  they  ?— In  the  cabin. 

Where  did  you  again  join  the  Princess  ?— At  Villa  d'Elste. 

How.loftg  did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  remain  at  Villa  d'Este  ?  — 
About  a  month  after  I  joined  them,  but  being  oblige<l  to  perform 
quarantine  at  Genoa,  T  did  not  join  them  for  37  days. 

After  you  arrived  there,  did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  go  to  a  place 
called  the  Baroua?— Yes. 

How  soon  after  you  reached  Villa  'd'Este  did  they  take  that  jour- 
ney?—About  a  month. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Villa  Bergami  ?— Yes. 

To  whom  does  it  belong  ? — To  Bergami  now  ;  he  lias  bought  it. 

Are  Villa  Bergaipi  and  the  Barona  the  same  place  ?— It  is  the  same 
place  ;  it  was  called  the  Barona. 

Do  you  know  when  Bergami  first  became  possessed  of  this  place  ? 
—About  the  time  when  they  were  in  the  Villa  Villani. 

Is  this  Villa  Bergami  a  considerable  estate,  with  land  about  it  ? — 
Yes,  there. is  land  :  it  is  a  species  of  farm-house,  where  they  make 
cheese. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  remain  there?  — About  6 
weeks,  when  afterwards  they  took  a  journey  to  Bavaria. 

Was  it  during  the  carnival  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  the  relative  situations  of  their  bed-rooms  at  Villa 
Bergami  ?  Were  they  near  to  each  other  ?— They  both  opened  on  the 
same  landing-place. 

fiy  crossing  that  landing-place,  was  there  a  free  communication  from 
one  room  to  another  ? — The  landing-place  was  sbout  a  yard  in  length. 

Wa's  it  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  ?  — From  all  the  rest. 

Do  you  remember,  while  the  Princess  was  at  tlie  Villa  Bergami, 
anv  dances  or  balls  being  given  ? — I  do. 

bid  that  occur  frequently  ? — No ;    twice. 

How  far  was  it  from  Milan  ? — ^Two  miles. 
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What  80ft  of  person*  attended  at  those  baHs?— Cburrtry  people.' 

Did  any  of  the  nobility  of  Milan  visit  there  ?— Not  that  f  remember. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "not  thai  you  remember?" — At  one  lime 
Belgarde  paid  his  respects  to  the  Princess,  and  after  he  was  gone  the 
Governor  Saurao  came. 

Did  you  accompany  the  Princess  in  her  journey  to  Bavaria?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
were  arranged  at  the  different  inns?— In  Bavaria  I  remember. 

At  what  place  ?— At  the  Golden  Stag,  at  Munich. 

How  were  the  bed-rooms  arranged  ?— The  dining-room  separated 
t^e  bed-room  of  her  Ro^al  Highness  from  that  of  Beraami. 

'In  the  course  of  that  journey,  or  any  other,  were  the  bed-roonis  ar- 
ranged by  the  master  of  the  inn  afterwards  changed  by  order  of  th<* 
Princess  on  her  arrival  ? — Yes.  ^ 

Did  that  happen  more  than  once,  and  at  what  places  ?— happened 
in  Bavaria,  at  the  Golden  Stag. 

By  whose  order  was  the  change  made  ?  — Her  Royal  Highness's  and 
Bergami's. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  present  at  thef  time?— She  was. 

Do  you  remember  what  passed  at  Carlsruhe. 

Marquis  Camden. — I  beg  to  remind  the  boose  that 
it  19  now  considerably  past  4  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for 
closing  this  business  for  the  day. 

The  Eai^l  of  Liverpool. — Is  the  examination  in 
chief  nearly  closed  ? 

Earl  GreT. — I  think,  rather  than  sit  for  the  whole 
year,  the  house  had  better  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
Icrclg^f.  . 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Can  the  examination  in 
chief  of  this  witness  be  concluded  in  a  short  time  ? 

The  Solicitor-General. — I  do  not  think  it  can. 

Lord  Darn  ley. — I  think  that  in  future  the  hotir 
for  closing  had  better  be  5  instead  of  4  o^clock. 

Lord  Grenville.— I  certainly  wish  for  the  sake  of 
regularity  and  dispatch  that  whatever  hour  is  fiamed, 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Lord  Ersk in e  moved  tliat  the  house  adjourn  at  4 
o'clock;  and  the  question  being  put  from  the  wools^iclc; 
the  Lord-Chancellor  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Her  Majesty  did  not  re-enter  the  house  in  the  course 
at  the  day. 

THIRD  DJY.—Tnesdayy  Augustas. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour.  After  prayers  w^re 
read,  and  the  names  of  their  lordships  calleff^bver,  the 
counsel  were  introduced  to  the  bar. 

The   Solicitor-General  resumed   his  examination 

of  Theodore  Majochi. 

You  said  yesterday,  that  you  attended  the  Princess  to  Bavaria  ?— 
Yes.    ..    ■       .    -    . 
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Did  ynu  aito  go  wHh  her  to  Carliruhe  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  also  go  wiih  her  on  her  journey  to  Nuremberg,  Vtennt, 
and  Tncsle  ?— Yes,  I  w^nt. 

Without  asking  a  particular  description  as  to  the  arrangeroeots  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  I  wish  to  know  in  general  whe* 
ther,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  they  were,  on  this  jourrtey,  con- 
tiguous, and  had  a  din^ct  communication  wHb  ^ach  otber,  or  whether 
t£ey  were  distant?— «They  ^ere  more  near  than  apart. 

Here  some  doubt  was  expressed  respecting  the  answer 
of  the  witness.  The  in^terpreter  observed,  that  he  had 
said  "  Megiio  viciuo  chdonttanoy  The  words  might 
have  a  double  meaning.  They  might  meanfvery  near, 
or  comparatively  near.  Their  lordships  might  take  it  as 
they  lijved.  , 

Mr.  BfiouGHAM> — I  think  that  this  instruction  should 
be  given  to  the  interpreter,  that  whep  words  have  a 
double  meaning,  he  should  transiate  them  literally,  and 
leave  it  to  ihe  House  to  judge  bf  their  import. 

The  quettioii  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  resuk,  as  givea 
by  the  interpreter,  wa»— "  rather  more  near  than  distant-i-more  vusu 
than  apart." 

Haa  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  in  general  a  com- 
nranication  wrth  each  other  ?-^Yes, 

Were  they  in  general  separate  from  the  rooms  of  tbe  rest  of  the 
suite  > — ^Tbey  were. 

Who  in  geniirral  selected  the  apartments  for  the  Princess  and  Ber* 
garni  ?«^TlMfy  both  made  ibe  distribution  of  the  chambers,  bothber 
Boval  Higtinessand  Bergami. 

l!)id  Bergami,  during  this  j.ourney,  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with 
the  Prince«8?  — Yes. 

Did  he  also  in  the  journey  to  Bavaria  ? — Yes. 

When  you  say  that  they  travelled  in  this  way  to  Bavaria,  do  you 
mean  in  the  journey  through  Germany  ? — I  mean  so. 

Was  it  your  iMisiness  to  procure  a  carriage,  aiid  to  put  ihmgi  into 
it?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  the  carriage  Bergami  sat?~i  do  not 
remember. 

Do  you  remember  finding  any  bottle  in  the  carriageih^^Yes.  • 

Was  that  bottle  usually  placed  io  the  carriage  whei)  the  Priocess  and 
Bergami  travelled  together?**- It  was. 

Will  you  explain  tbe  appearance  of  th^s  bottle  at  Us  mouth  f-^-It  was 
about  3  or  4  inches  wide  by  the  diameter. 

Do  you  know  from  what  was  found  in  the  bottle,  to  whit  purpose 
it  was  used  ixi  the  carriage  ?«— For  Bergami  io  make  water  in. 

t)id  you  attend  on  tbe  Princess  to  the  Convent  of  Beaedictines  at 
St  Alassio?-^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  her  at  breakfast  there? — ^Yes. 

Did  ftbe  breakfast  alone,  or  with  Bergami  ?— ^With  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  then  done  by  Bergamr  to  the 
Princess  ?-^I  do  not  remember. 

At  what  place  did  you  quit  the  service  of  the  Princess?— ^t  Pesaro. 

How  lon^  were  you  in  her  service? — Nearly  three  years. 

Where  did  ^ou  go  to  when  you  left  ber  a>  Pe8aro?-«To  Milan. 
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Into  what  service  did  you  then  enter?—- Into  the  servrce  o^  the  Mai^ 
^is  £rva  di  Seal  pa. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  Italy  after  you  left  Pesar*?— I 
cannot  tell. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  to  a  certainty,  but  as  nearly  as  you  cao.-^ 
I  cannot'tell. 
.   Was  it  three  or  four  months  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  the  Princess  to  Pavia  ?— Yes. 
.  At  what  inn  did  you  stop  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  Ihe  um, 
but  it  was  the  one  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  town. 

Do  you  remember,  while  at  Naples,  the  circumstance  of  Bergami 
being  out  on  horseback  one  day,  and  the  Princess  asking  for  him  1—- *{ 
r«aiember  it  tery  well.  * 

During  thea1>sence  of  Bergami  on  horseback,  did  the  Princess  ask 
for  him  ?— She  did. 

The  SoLictTOR-GENBRAL. — Youf  lofdships  will  allow 
me  to  remind  you  that  the  witness  entered  the  service 
of  the  Princess  at  Naples  for  about  a  month,  iu  the  year 

1814. 

Did  the  witness,  on  Bergami's  return,  communicate  to  him  that  the 
Princess  wanted  hfm?— I  did. 

Was  she  at  that  time  in  her  bed-room  ?»-I  do  not  know,  because  I. 
was  below  in  the  court. 

In  consequence  of  the  communication  made  by  the  witness,  di4 
Bergami  go  to  the  Princess  in  her  bed-room  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Brovgham. — I  object  to  this  mode  of  examJoa- 
tion.  The  witness  has  not  said  where  the  Queen  was^ 
biit  the  question  assumes  that  she  was  in  her  bed-room. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— I  consider  the  question 
irregukr.  The  witness  ought  to  be  asked,  To  what  phce 
did  Bergami  go  ? 

The  SoLiciTott-GENBRAL.-r-Let  him  be  asked  where 
Bergami  went  to. 

sir.  Brougham  interrupted  the  witness  in  the  answer 
be  was  giving,  by  observing  that  he  was  going  on  to  re- 
late a  conversation  which  had  passed  between  biin^lf 
and  BergafBi. 

Tbe  Solicitor-General.— The  conversation  will 
certainly  be  evidence  if  it  relates  to  an  act  done  by  her 
Majesty. 

LoEP  Erskij^e, — It  can  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  case  if  it  only  proceeded  from  the  month  of 
Bergami  without  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— A  conversation  in  theab-x 
sence  of  a  third  person  may  be  evidence,  if  connected 
with  some  act  of  that  person. 

The  J|olicitorvGenekal. — Of  the  nature  of  this  conversation'! 
am  tio  way  '^prized ;  but  I  will  ask  the  witness  whete  Bergami  went 
after  hewaiinitirAiedUiat  the  Princess  wanted  bim  f — Into  liisown  rooiUt 

What  did  he  do  oa' going  into  it  ?«-ill9  shut  up  tin:  door. 
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Do  yoti  mean  that  he  merely  dosed  the  door,  or  tbsft  lie  fastfcnedL 
er  locked  H  ?— He  locked  it.  ^ 

Did  he  remain  there  long  ? — About  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or 
an  hour. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  below  during  this  time  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  the  new  arrangement  of  the  bed-iooros,  which  was  made  at 
Villa  d'E^te,  take  place  during  the  journey  in  Greece  ?-^Yes ;  it  hap* 
peiledthen.  . 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  relatiire  situation  of  the  rooms  aftet 
the  Princess  returned  from  CSreece,  and  the  change  hadlaken  plaoe^ 
^l  do. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  rooms  of  Bergami  and  the  Princesi 
were  iiear,  and  bad  a  direct  communication  with  each  other  ?->-Tfaey 
were. 

Were  the  apartments  of  the  rest  of  the  household  at  a  distance  ?-^ 
They  were  more  apart. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  on  the  door  of  Bergan^i'^  room  being 
closed,  all  communication  was  interrupted  between  that  part  Of  the 
house  where  the  rest  of  the  Princess's  suite  slept  and  the  apartments  of 
Beigami  and  the  Princess  ? — Yes ;  when  his  door  was  locked,  nobody 
else  could  go  into  the  Princess's  apartment. 

Do  you  recollect  an  alteration  having  been  formed  in  the  wafl  of 
the  apartment  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  a  theatre  at  Villa  d'Este  ?— Yes. 

bid  the  Princess  appear  on  that  theatre  ? — Yes.  . 

Didfthe  act  in  the  same  piece  with  Bergami? — I  have  seen  Bei]gamt 
and  the  Princess  there  together,  biit  I  never  remained  during  the  whole 
pel-fonnanc^.  ^ 

Was  the  Princess,  ^hile  she  lived  at  Villa  d'Este,  usually  visited  by 
persons  of  distinction  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of  Majoretto,  or  Mahomet, 
being  in  the  service  of  the  Princess? — Yes. 

What  countryman  was  he  ? — He  was  from  Jaffa. 

DW  he  come  on  boarti  the  Princess's  vessel  at  Jaffa  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  live  at  Villa  d'Este?— Yes. 

Tell  us  any  exhibitions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  alwayf  bb* 
serving  not  to  mention  any  exce|)t  those  at  which  the  Princess ^as 
present. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM. — I  think  my  learned  friend  ought  to 
ppt  bis  question  in  a  more  specific  form,  ll  will  be  oe- 
cessarj,  iti  the  first  place^  to  bring  the  Queen  and  this 
man  together. 

The  SoLiciTbR-GEKeRAL. — I  will  endeavour  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tion. Do  you  remember  any  time  when  the  Princess  was  present  at 
which  Mahomet  made  any  exhibition  ?— Yes,  he  performed  a  Giuoco. 

It  was  here  asked  what  wasmeiant  by  a  Giuoco,  and  the  interpreter 
slated  that  it  was  a  jgenerit  ittm,  which  comprehended  all  kinds  of 
plays*  gjamesy  and  tricks. 

W  hat  tricks  was  hcf  in  the  habit  of  playing  ? 

Mr.  Bap  UGH  AM. — ^They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
habits  of  Mahomet.  It  is  only  what  was  done  when  the 
Princess  was  present  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry,   i  musty  therefore^  object  to  the  question. 

h  2 
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The  SoLTCiTOR-GEN£BAL.-^Will  the  witness  >detcribe  the  nature  of 
the  Ciuoco  to  which  he  has  atluded,  at  which  the  Princess  was  preseBt. 
.  Here  the  witness  moved  his  body  up  and  <1owq  with  a  sort  ot  danC* 
ing  motion,  occasionally  extending  his  arms  and  snapping  his  finoei^, 
as  if  using  castanets  in  a  fandango^  and  exclaiming  "  vtina  dimaP    , 

The  interpreter  being  asked  what  it  was^said  it  was  a  species  of  dance 
Tery  commonly  performed  in  the  Easl,  and 

Mr.  Brougham  interrupted  the  interpretf^r.  Your  account  is.iui- 
necessacyr  Can  you  explain.the  words  "  virnadiniaT'^ — ^The  iivter- 
preter^— No,  1  cannot.  • 

The  SoLiciTOR-GfiiNERAL. — Was  any  thing  done  by  Mahomet  with 
any  part  of  bis  dress?— 'Yes,  with  his  pantaloons. 
..Die]  he  make  any  use  of  his  linen,  or  of  his  pantaloons  ?-*>Yes« 

What  use  did  he  make  of  them } — Here  the  witness  made  sevend 
ypQvements. 

Did  he,  either  before  or  during  the  time  of  these  motions,  make^y 
arrangement  of  his  pantaloons,  or  do  any  thing  with  his  hnen  ?— 1  do 
not  know. 

I  will  ask  you  thep  to  describe  the  Giuoqo  from  beginning  to  end. 

Here  the  witness  pulled  up  his  trowsers,  and  repeated  his  imitation 
of  the  Ciuoco  of  Mahomet  as  before. 

The  Interfretbk.— Your  lord^ips  see  the  motion 
the  witness  makes^  and  caa  iodge  of  it  as  well  as  myself* 

Mr.  BRour^HAM. — ^The  motion  the  man  makes  may  be 
described  in  one  short  word — A  courtesy.  (Some  peers 
called  out—*'  No  !  no  !")  - 

The  Solicitor-General. — I  wish  the  witness  to  describe  exactly 
the  manner  in  which  the  trowsers  of  Mahomet  were  prepared  for  this 
trick*  Did  he  do  any  thing  to  his  trowsers  with  his  hands  either  befof^ 
be  beg;ai>  or  wl^n  going  on  with  tL)e  Giuoco?^-!  did  not  see  him  do 
any  tiling. 

Was  the  position  of  his  trowsers  tlie  same  asusi>al  ? — Always. 

Do  you  remember  this  Giuoco  being  performed  more  than  once  in 
the  presence  of  the  Princess  ? — Yes,  more  than  once. 
.    Was  Bergami  present  as  well  as  the  Princess  ?— Be  was. 

After  you  went  to  Milan,  and  entered. into  the  service  of  the  I4*r* 
quis,  where  did  you  go  ?— To  Germany. 

When  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you  see  the  Princess  and.  Beigtmi 
alone  on  the  Lake  of  Comp  r— Yes. 

The  witness  has  said  that  he  has  seen  the  Princess  and  fiergami  to^ 
gether,  and  unaccompanied,  on  the  Lake  of  Coroo.  Has<  he  often 
seen  them  so  ? — Yes,  many  times. 

Tbe  Soucitor-Gbnbral. — My  lords,  ihat  is  all  the 
questions  1  have  at  tbelpresent  moment  to  ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  Brougham  .—I  trusty  my  lordsj  I  shall  npw  5e 
permitted,  according  to  the  usual  course,  to  enter  upon 
the  cross-examination  of  this  witness.  I  am  ready  to  do 
so. — (Cries  from  the  peers  of  **  6o  on."} 
,'  When  Mr.  Breugiiam  wa»  about  to  Commence,  the 
Marcbese'Nicolfts  Spinetto  was  going  to  retire,  and  make 
"way  for  the  slecond  interpreter,  Beneditto  Cohen ;  but 
Mr.  Brougham  sjaid  there  wds  no  aecessity  whatever  j  he 
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was  quite  satisfied  with  the  iiiterpreratioii  of  the  Marchese^ 
who  accordingly  continued  to  interpret,  but  removed  to 
the  left  of  the  witness,  so  as  that  the  latter  should  stand 
exactly  next  the  learned  counsel. 

Mr.  Brougham. — You  have  told  us>'ou  left  General  Pioo*s  si^rvicc* 
was  it  Dot  on  account  of  killing  a  horse  ?— No. 

You  never  killed  a  horse  then  at  all  .  —  Never.  .     . 

You  never  told  any  one  you  had  ?— Never. 

While  Mr,  Brougham  was  in  the  act  of  putting  this 
question,  some  signification,  by  whisper  or  gesture,  was 
made  by  some  of  their  lordships^  which  seemed  to  iudi- 
cate  disapprobation. 

Mr.  Baougham. — I  appeal  to  your  lordships^to  know 
whether  I  have  fallen  into  any  irregularity.  (Cnes  of ''No, 
no".}  Your  lordships  must  be  aware  that  any  symptoms 
of  admonition  must  have  great  weight  with  me  and,  are 
certainly  calculated  to  withdraw  my  attention  fro^l.'the 
serious  duty  1  have  to  perforni.    (Cries  of**  Goon".) 

What  wages  had  you  in  General  Pino's  service  ?— 25  pence  per  day. 

Did  you  go  away,  not  finding  thos6  wages  enough  ?— I  left  the  ser- 
vice of  the  General  during  the  blockade  of  Mantua. 

Did  not  Sir  WiUiano  Gell's  servant  sit  also  at  the  second  table  of  the 
Princesses  household  ?.— What  servant  of  the  chevalier  ? 

An  English  servant?  — I  don't  remember- 
•  Did  Mr.  Craven's,  another  English  gentleman  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Had  either  of  these  English*  gentlemen  English  servants  at  all.  with 
them  ? — ^Yes,  they  had. 

Were  they  in  or  out  of  livery  ? — During  every  day  they  did  not 
wear  liveries ;  but  at  dinner  sometimes  they  wore  uniforms. 

The  interpreter  here  observed  that  uniform  was  the  real 
translation  of  what  he  Cthe  witness)  said  ;  but  livery  was 

meant  by  it  also. 

Was  it  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  livery-servants  of  the  household  to 
wait  upon  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes,  at  table. 

Did  Ihey  at  breakfast  ? — No. 

Did  the  upper  servants,  including  the  couri^rs^  do  so  as  a  part  of 
their  duty  ic— Yes,  they  did. 

Bid  he  kftow  Hyeronimus  ? — ^Yes,  very  well. 

Did  he  know  Cameron  ?— Yes ;  they  were  couriers ;  they  wore  the 
livery  of  such,  at  least. 

.  .lo  (he  Queen's  house  at  Naples  -where  did  William  Austin  sleep  ? 
r-?I  don't  remember. 

Will  you  swear  he  did  not  sleep  in  the  next  room  to  her  Roytl 
Bigbness? — ^t  cannot  remember. 

'    Wbete^iW  Dr.  Holland,  her  Royal  Highness's  physician,  sleep  > 
—I  do  not  remember.  • 

Will,  you  swear  there  was  na  other  passage  through  which  her  ftoyal 
Highness  could  go  to  Bergami's  apartipen^  when  be  was  4II,  except 
that  in  which  you  slept? — I  have  seen  that,  passage  I  spoke  of^  but 
ether  passages  1  have  not  seen. 

WiU  you  twear  that  was  the  only  one  ?•— There  was  a  great  salouo. 
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vfSsx  WbicbMntf  her  Royal  Hig)in^t'«  aparttoiefit/arici  then  came  « 
cabniet. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  other  passage  ? — I  cannot  swear ;  I  have 
ttfctk  no  other  passage  than  this. 

Will  you  swear  the  only  passage  to  Bei^ami's  room  was  throngh  the 
cabinet  ?* — I  cannot  swear  that  ttiere  is  no  other  passage. 

Yea  will  not  lake  upon  you  to  swear,  then,  that  there  might  not 
have  bren  another  passage  ? — There  miehl  have  been  another  pessace. 
I  cannot  say  :  I  speak  of  one  passage  ;  1  have  only  seen  that  one,  that 
I  remember. 

Lord  Longford. — Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other  way  iq 
which  a  person  wishing  to  go  from  the  Princess's  room  to  Bergami's 
Tbom  could  go,  except  by  passing  through  the  cabinet? — ^There  was, 
I  think,  another  passage  going  to  the  room  of  Bergami;  * 

(Counsel  resumed.)  Without  passing  through  therodm  ia  which  voo 
»Urt?-.Y«srSir. 

Where  did  Hyeronimus  sleep  ? — T  don't  remember. 
Where  did  Cameron  sleep  \ — I  don't  remember. 
t  see  you  don't  remember :  I  take  it  then  for  glinted  you  dbn't 
leihember  where  Mr.  Craven's  servants  slept  ? — [  ddn't  renkembeir. 

Did  you  know  the  female  servant,  Dumoot  ? — Yes. 
'  Where  did  she  sleep? — 1  don't  know. 
Were  there  other  female  attendants? — Yes. 
Where  did  they  sleep? — I  don't  know. 
Ypu  recollect  when  Bergami  was  ill  ? — Yes. 
Was  it  not  a  Very  severe  accident  which  Bergami  met  from  a  kick 
of  a  horse  ? — Yes. 
He  was  much  hurt  ? — Yes ;  it  was  so  strong,  he  could  not  ride  or  go. 
Did  this  accident  not  confine  him  to  his  room  ? — 1  can't  say,  not 
having  knowledge  of  the  illness. 

'    Were  yoti  not  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  to  attend  Ber- 
gami in  that  illness  ? — Yes  ;  Bergami  told  me  to  attend  him. 
You  have  said  he  could  not  ride :  could  he  walk  ? — 1  don't  know. 
Did  he  go  out  walking? — 1  don't  know  whethei'  he  could  walk. 
Did  you  see  him  walk  out,  as  he  usually  did  before  bis  accident  from 
his  room  to  the  streets  ? — I  can't  tell. 

Will  you  swear  that  during  his  illness  he  ever  walked  oiit  once?— I 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  him." 

Did  you  ever  go  into  his  room  during  the  time  of  his  illness?-— I 
did;  I  helped  upon  him — ^ihatis,  waited. 
Did  you  often  so  attend  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  time  of  that  attendance,  then,  see  him  walk? — At 
Icdst  I  cJannot  say  ;  I  don't  recollect. 
Was  he  attended  by  any  medical  man  ? — 1  don't  remember. 
Did  you  not  see  her  Royal  Highness  go  iHto  the  iroom  of  Hyeroiii- 
mus  when  he  met  with  an  accident  ? — I  don't  remember. 

HaVe  you  not  seen  her  go  int6  Sir  William  Gell's  room  wh^^n  he, 
too,  was  confined  by  illness  ? — I  don't  reniember. 

Was  it  hot  her  constant  practice  to  go  into  the  apartment  of  any 
of  her  suite  who  happened  to  be  ill,  in  order  to  ^ee  after  their  health- 
and  their  treatment  ?^-^I  don't  remfember. 
You  were  never  ill  yourself  at  Naples?— ^No;  I  don'k  recollect. 
The  Prirtceiss  neVer  entered  ydur  apartltient  while  you  weretlW-^—No. 
Did  the  Princess  make  any  diflference  l>etweeii  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  of  her  servants,  duriflg  any  illneaB  of  any  of  thimi  ? 
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lite  Solicitor-General. — I  object  to  this  mode  of 
pursuing  the  cross-examination.  It  is  assuming  that 
aooie  ot  them  were  ill,  of  which  there  is  no  proof. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Then  1  will  put  the  question  this 
vay,  for  1  mean  to  assume  nothing.  Whether  the  wit- 
ness observed  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  anj  difference 
in  her  treatment  of  either  the  high  or  the  low  in  her 
visits  to  the  sick  i 

The  Solicitor-Gbn RRAL. — Precisely  the  san>e  object 
tiOD  applies  to  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  as  to 
the  other,  i  object  to  an  assumption  of  any  thing.  Prove 
il :  ask  him  whether  any  of  the  servaats  were  ill ;  whether 
Byefooimus  was,  or  any  body  else  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^l^hen  I  shall,  to  save  trouble,  vary 
the  q^uestion,  tboagh  I  do  not  think  \  have  been  incorrect. 

Were  all  the  servants  of  her  Majesty's  suite  always  in  perfect  health, 
except  Berganiiy  during  his  illness  from  the  kick  of  the  horse  ? — I 
don't  remember. 

Was  there  any  physician  m  attendance  at  any  time  except  upon  Ber- 
gami? — I  don't  remember  any  other  except  while  Bergami's  accident. 

Will  you  swcfir  there  was  no  physician  in  attendance  at  any  other 
tioie? — ^£  don't  renaember. 

On  what  bed  did  you  sleep  in  the  little  cabinet  while  attending  upon 
fiergami  ? — On  a  mattress. 

Had  it  any  curtains  ? — No. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  went  from  Naples  lo  Home  in  March, 
1815,  what  Eofilish  persons  were  with  her? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 
There  was  Dr.  Holland ;  Hyeronimus,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Was  not  Lady  Charlotte  llindsay  there  ? — I  don't  know. 

Was  there  no  English  lady  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  remember 
ti>  have  seen  one  English  lady  ;  I  forget  the  name  ;  the  llttFe  thin  oiie 
1  remember. 

Did  not  one  of  these  English  ladies  go  with  her  Royal  Highness  in 
ihe  journey  from  Naples  to  Rome  ? — I  dou'l  remember. 

What  lady  did  accompany  her  ? — There  was  a  Madame  Falconet. 

Any  body  else? — Madame  Falconet  was  taken  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
banker  at  Naples,  and  she  had  two  daughters. 

Was  she  an  English  lady  ?-— I  don't  know. 

Did  she  speak  English  ? — I  don't  know. 

Did  she  always  speak  English,  or  what  other  language? — She  al- 
ways spoke  like  French. 

bid  she  take  her  two  daughters  with  Iter  in  the  journey  of  the  fs'xt^ 
cess  from  Naples  to  Rome  J — I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  ever  see  Madame  Fafconet's  two  daughters  in  the  Princess's 
bouse  with  their  mother  ? — I  think,  or  I  fancy,  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Did  you  ever  ste  them  anywliere  else  ? — Yes ;  I  think  I  saw  them 
on  the  way  from  Naples  to  Rome  with  the  Princess. 

Of  what  ^ge  were  the  daughters  ? — I  don't  know. 

Were  they  yohng, ladies,  or  young  children? — 1  don't  know. 

Here  the  interpreter,  after  putting  this  question  and 
repeating  the  answer,  observed,  that  the  witness  did  not 
Iflem  to  cojaa  prebend  the  question. 
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The  LorD'Chancellor. — I  desire  it  to  be  koown^ 
that  the  witness   must  not  be  interrupted  while  he  is 
^giving an  answer  to  a  question.    I  saw  the  counsel  patting 
a  fresh  question  while  he  was  answering  the  last. 

Mr.BRouGHAM. — I  disclaim  any. wish  to  interirupt  tbe^ 
witness,  and  am  always  desirous  to  have  his  answer  cooi* 
plete. 

The  Lord-Chanc£Llor.«— I  impute  no  blame  to  the 
counsel,  for  the  witness  at  the  time  had  his  back  turned 
to  him,  and  of  course  Mr.  Brougham  could  not haveseen 
whether  the  witi/ess  had  finished  his  sentence  or  not. 

After  a  few  words  in  explanation  between  the  Soli- 
citor-General and  Mr.  Brougham,  respecting  the  form  of 
putting  questions,  the  cross-examination  was  resumed.  - 

The  former  question  was  then  repeated.-^-Youug  ladies. 

Did  you  see  Lady  Ci)arlotie  Lindsay,  or  any  other  person  beside 
Madame  Falconet,  when  her  Royal  Highness  left  Naples  ? — I  don*t 
remember. 

Did  you  ever  see  more  than  one  English  lady  in  her  Royal  High* 
ncss's  household  at  one  time  i — 1  do  not  remember* 

From  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  witness's  answer* 
ing  Non  mi  ricordo,  the  interpreter  explained  that  these 
words  meant  **  I  don't  remember,  or  I  don't  know  ;**  and 
that  thev  answered  to  the  French  phrase  "  Je  ne  Nti  prnP 

Mr.  pROUGUAM. — I  consider  the  correct  traoslaiion  of 
tbe  words  to  be  of  much  consequence  ;  and  dissent  from 
that  which  has  been  put  upon  them  b^  the  Marchese. 

The  Marghese  Spinetto  (the  interpreter).-^!  beg 
that  your  lordships  will  apply  to  the  interpreter  for  her 
Majesty,  who  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Their  lordships  desired  Mr.  Cohen,  accordingly,  to  be 
asked,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

How  do  yoa  translate  the  words  "  Non  mi  ricordo  f  "-*-**  I  do  Dot 
recollect.''  s 

How  do  you  render  **  I  don't  know  ?"-»—"  No  so" 

Mr.  Brougham. — t  appeal  to  your  lordships  if  it 
lyould  not  be  the  most  childish  thing  in  the  world  fortae 
to  talk  of  my  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  iwhea* 
your  lordships  have  appointed  an  interpreter,  And  yon  .are 
to  take  the  witness's  answer  through  him.  But  if  it  af>* 
pears  that  they  always  translate  "  Non  mi  ricordo^  "  I 
don't  recollect,''  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  allowable 
for  a  person — even,  who  was  only  a  Tramontane,  Hke  my* 
self— -to  doubt  whether  the  same  words  cou]d  somethnes 
B^ean  **  I  don't  recollect,'^  and  at  others  **  I  don't  know.** 

The  interpreter^  with  their  lordships  leave,'  ri^stiftted 
jthe  qaestion. 


Lord  Hampde|<. — How  would  the  interpreter  translate 
"This  I  don't  recollect  f" — ^The  interpreter  re[flied,  "  Non 
nd  ricordo  que^to" 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^That  is  exactly. my  construction  of 
the  words.  .  Does  the  interpreter,  by  ''  No7i  mi  ricordo/' 
mean  to  say  "  I  have  no  recollection/'  or  "  I  have  no 
knowledge  f  The  interpreter  answered,  "  [  have  no  re-^ 
collection  :*'  and  that  the  word  *^  questo/'  which  was 
desired  to  be  precisely  stated,  applied  to  the  particular 
circumstance  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Brougham.— ;You  gave  us  an  account  yesterday  of  your 
Jmockin^  one  night  at  Berganit's  door,  at  Genoa,  so  loud  that  he  must 
have  heArd  you;  and  that  you  did  not  receive  any  answer? — I  did 
•  What  sort  of  people  were  they  who  were  coming  to  the  house  that 
nighty  that  it  made  you  go  and  knock  up  the  Baron — the  Baron  Ber- 
gami  ?•— It  was  when  that  attempt  was  niade  to  roh  the  house. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  robbers  had  broken  in,  or  threatened  to 
break  into  the  house? — 'Kobbers  had  come  into  the  house. 

Was  not  the  alarm  given  that  it  was  a  part  of  your  friend  Ompteda's 
gans? 

The  Solicitor-.Gbneral. — I  submit  that  this  is  aa 
irregular  question,  and  liable  to  the  same  objection 
which  I  have  already  made  to  a  former  one.  It  is  as« 
suming  that  there  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ompteda^ 
and  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  witness's :  it  is  assuming, 
too,  that  this  was  a  gang  of  robbers. 
.  Mr.  Brougham.— So  they  were,  by  the  answer  to  the 
last  question  which  I  put. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Of  which  gang  you  also 
assume,  that  the  friend  of  Majochi,  the  witness,  was  a 
part. 

Mr.  Brougham.— A  part  of  the  gang !  He  was  their 
head ;  their  ringleader. 

The  Lord«Chancellor. — ^You  said  you  would  go  by 
steps;  but  here  you  are  assuming  the  whole  of  the  factSj 
which  it  is  not  competent  for  you  to  do. 

Mr. Brougham. — 1  did  not  so  understand  the  matter: 
put  will  wave  the  question. 

Did  not  you  wake  from  your  sleep  on  that  occasion, 
and  go  to  t|ie  window  ?  I  opened  the  window,  and  saw  a 
tall  person  below  me.  I  went  out ;  I  took  a  gun  and  fired 
on  this  person.  1  had  seen  this  person ;  these  persons-^ 
for  the^e  were  more  than  brie — and  they  fled. 

Lo,Ru  Mansfield.— I  niove  that  the  counsel  withdraw. 
(The  counsel  ordered  to  withdraw.) 

Lord  IVIansfield.— Is  Sir  William  Gell  one  of  iV^ 
witnesses  smnibohed  f—and  teiog  inforitaed  lViaiS\t\N\\- 
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liam  was  Ordered  to  ^ttend^  he  detfi&nded  whether  be  was 
pi^esetit. 

TheLoRD-CHANCBLLOR. — Is  Sir  William  Gcllpreseflt, 
in  attendance  u|K>n  the  House  ? 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  informed  their  lordships 
that  he  was. 
Lord  Mansfield. — I  iD6ve  that  he  be  called  in. 
The  Lord-Chancellor. — 1  am  of  opinion  that  jotit 
lordships  may  hear  him  within  the  House;  bat,  if  ^o,\  do 
not  know  if  sUch  a  proceeding  should  not  be  subject  to  :& 
questioBy  whether  he  may  hereafter  be  examined  as  a 
witness  upon  the  question.    (The  Solicitor-^eoeral  w«t 
about  to  speak^  but  the  Lord -Chancellor  ooatinuedk^ 
Your  lordships,   as  1  understand   the  matter,  think  it 
most  proper  that  the  witnesses^  upon  both  sides,  Who 
are  not  under  examination,  should  withdraw  while  the  €X- 
aiminations  are  going  on-^with  the  exceptioQ  only  of 
those  who  are  em  ployed  upon  professional  business^  W 
who  are  attending,  otherwise,  upon  account  of  a  neces- 
shy  to  do  so.     1  apprehend  that  in  the  case  of  any  ^one 
riot  falling  within  the  description  of  persons  to  whodi  I- 
lia?e  just  alluded,  it  is  entirely  within  your  lordships* 
discretion,  whether  or  no  you  shaH  adniit  him  to  be  after- 
wards examined,  if  he  has  heen  so  present.     But  it  id 
extremely  fitting  thai  counsel  should  know  what  the  mi- 
derstanding  of  the  House  is  upon  this  head,  for  fedr  they 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  evidence  which  may  be  mos.t 
material  to  them.    The  question  for  your  lordships  to 
consider  must  he,  whether  an  individual,  having  been 
present  in  the  House  at  the  examinavioil  of  wttnedtes^ 
can  afterwards  hiiDself  be  examined  for  that  purpose  i 
/    £arl  Grey. — I  understand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
•  House  that  the  other  witnesses  upon  both  sides,  stiould 
retire  during  the  examination  of  a  witness.     If  any  oM 
is  now  present  it'  may  be  contrary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  House,  and  from  error,  but  it  would  be  much 
belter  that  the   House  should  now  lay  down  distinctly 
what  it  woald  rule,  in  order  that  no  witnesses  may  here- 
m'ter  be  present  except  those  who  are  necessarily  so. 
'  The  Earl  of  Livervool.w-I  cowcur  in  the  propriety 
of  the  course  recommended  by  the  noble  Earl;  anclx>nly 
wish  to  know  what  he  means  by  the  words  *'  necessarily 

C resent."    Does  he  mean  to  say  professionally  ?  or  tioe* 
e  mean  **  necessarily,"*  as  for  the  pnq^oses  irf  consulta- 
lion?  fur  I  can  easily  conceive  that  m  the  case  of  the 


Qiiean  it  may  be  n^c? siary  that  some  o(  the.  witMsses 
should  atteod  ia  consequence  of  tlie  info^iuatiQU  which 
they  can  give.  I  submit  that  couasel  on  eiilier  sid^ 
shobld  have  tbeiir  option-*-tbat  of  haviog  the  particmWr 
iodividuals  present  in  the  House^  or  of  afierward^  ex* 
amiaiDg  them,  I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  noble  Ea^li 
but  wish  to  know  what  he,  means  by  being  ''  neo^sai'ily 
pro^nt." 

Lqr0  Gksnville. — I  vecoiximend^'  tb^it  witnesses  no^ 
yet  examined  be  directed  to  retii;e,  and  that  they  sb^l 
not  be  present  without  the  leave  of  this  House/'  AH  th^ 
vilnesses  who  may  bej^etained  uppn  both  ^desr  ought  i^ot^ 
I  conceive,  to  be  present.  If  it  is  wished  by  counsel  to 
have  the  ^sistance  of  an  officer,  wbo  may  be  a  wi^q^ss^ 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  case,  be  ought  oot  Xq 
be  present.  That  officer  c^n  not  be  presumed.!  IQ. be 
present^  or,  if  he  were  present,  he  (coi^^  not  ^fterw^rdp 
be  examiped  as  a  witness. 

The  lipiip-CttAMcq|.i,aR,-"I  am  si^re  yotu*  lordships 
will  feel  of  what  inaterial  iipportanc^  it  is  that  the  rule 
shpi^ld  be  hiid  down  clearly,  beyond  dispute,  and  so  that 
it  may  be  certainly  known.  I  hope  your  lordships  wiU 
then  have  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  subject,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  speak  to  an  assembly  which  will  feel 
the  deepest  possible  regret  if  it  should  happen  that 
an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  should  exclude  any 
witness  whose  testimony  might  satisfy  your  lordships  as 
to  what  the.  proof  was.  I  should  hope  ihai  they  would 
take  the  rule  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  noble  lord 
under  the  gallery — that  any  person  ordered  to  attend  on 
this  Hous/e  as  a  witness  during  the  present  proceeding 
should  not  be  suffered  to  be  examined,  if  he  had  pre- 
viously been  present  during  the  examination  of  any  other* 
witness.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  (whatever  might  be 
the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  a  contrary 
course)  if  your  lordships  applied  this  rule  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  exclude  parties  employed  as  the  agents  of  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  case;  or^  in  consequence  of 
such  a  mistake  as  h£|s  occurred,  if  your  lordships  applied 
it  in  the  present  instance.  I,  for  one^  would  ten  thousand 
times  rather  meet  these  inconveniences  and  consequences, 
than  that,  because  of  a  misunderstandings  this  evidence 
should  be  shut  out.  Is  it  your  lordahips  pleasure.^  tp 
adopt  the  rule  ? 

EkSLjs  Gb£Y  said  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
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The  Lord-Chancellor. — I  think  there  coald  be  no 
doubt  in  the  worlds  but  that  in  this  case,  as  in  cases  of  a 
much  less  complicated  nature,  occasion  may  arise,  in  th^ 
course  of  the  business,  to  call  in  Witnesses  whom  the 
counsel,  in  a  former  part  of  the  proceeding,  may  never 
have  intended  to  call,  nor  seen  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward. 

After  one  or  two  observations  from  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  and  Lord  Erskine,  the  question,  founded  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Greaville,  was  put 
and  agreed  to ;  and  counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Earl  Grey. — ^Theremay  be  some  convenience  in  pro- 
hibiting witnesses  who  dre  to  give  evidence  here  from 
giving  it  without.  The  same  principle  which  had  vibw 
;  excluded  them  from  hearing  the  evidence  of  one  another 
within  these  walls,  should  exclude  them  from  receiving 
it  in  any  way  without. 

Mr.BRotiGHAM,-—Oneof  the  witnesses  has  been  present 
at  this  examination,  I  mean  Sir  William  Gell,  who  is  so 
present,  officially,  upon  his  duty^  and  not  professipnallj. 
Vour  lordships  will  observe,  that  Sir  William  Gell  is  here 
in  attendance  upon  her  Majesty. 

Mr.DEKMAN.'^I  hope  your  lordships  will  permit  me  to 
mention  one  particular  circumstance.  It  may  be  known 
to  you  that  Lord  LandafF  is  another  of  the  witnesses 
summoned  upon  the  part  of  her  Majesty.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning  I  asked  his  Majesty  s  Attorney-General's 
permission  that  this  witness  should  be  present  at  the  pro^ 
ceeding.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  however,  now,  to  apply  for 
your  lordships'  permission,  because  the  consent  of  coun- 
sel on  either  side  can  not  affect  the  rule.  I  consider  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  give  this  notice,  in  order  either  to 
retain  his  lordship  as  a  witness  for  examination,  or  have 
the  benefit  of  his  being  present. 

The  Earl  ofLiverpool. — Itis  quitea  different  thing. 
An  Irish  peer,  though  not  a  representative  peer,  has  a 
right  to  be  present  at  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick. — Ihopethatin  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  your  lordships  will  not  make  any  such 
invidious  distinction. 

^  The  Lord-Chancellor. — I  did  not  recommend  it  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  either  any  Irish  peer,  not  being 
a  representative  peer,  or  any  other  person,  except  those 
to  whom  il  was  to  extend. 

The  Attornev-GenbIial. — I  beg  to  be  informed 
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^^^bether  the  rule  is  meant  to  extend  to  those  persons  wbo^ 
/kom  professional  duties,  are  obliged  or  ander  a  necessity 
Xoattendy  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  at  tbe  bar  of 
your  lordsbips?  If  yoyr  lordships  please  a  list  may  be 
nade  out  of  all  tbose  whom  it  is  requisite  should  so  attend, 
and  given  into  the  Lord-Chancellor's  hands. 

TheLoRD-CHANCELLOR. — 1  think  it  may  be  very  con* 
venient ;  but  the  rule  cannot  be  meant  to  extend  to  those 
who  are  professionally  engaged. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Does  your  lordship  mean,  by  that, 
counsel,  attomies^  and  their  clerks? 

The  Lord-Chancbllor. — Yes:  and  any  other  per- 
sons whose  attendance  is  absolutely  necessary. 

During  the  discussion  upon  £arl  Grey's  motion  Sir 
William  Gell  retired. 

Mr.  BaouGBAM  resumed  his  cross-examination.— After  tiie  robbers 
had  attacked  or  threatened  the  house^  and  you  fired  on  them  in  tbe 
way  you  have  described,  was  not  the  whole  house  alarmed  by  what  had 
taken  place? — I  immediately  ran  to  knock  at  the  door;  and  then«  in 
goitt^  down  stairs,  I  found  that  all  the  people  were  collected,,  and 
comuig  downstairs. 

Did  you  see  one  of  them  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  band»  upon 
that  occasion  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  Captain  Hannam  there  on  that  occasion  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  Hyeronimus  there? — ^There  was  all  the  family;  but  f  can- 
not say  individually,  whether  he  was  there. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  there? — Yes,  Bergami  was  there;  I  saw  him. 

How  long  after  the  first  alarm  was  it  that  you  went  to  knock  at  Ber- 
gami's  door? — ^Tbree  minutes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  fired  the  piece  ? — Yes. 

AAer  knocking  at  Bergami' s  door,  and  not  finding  him  .there,  did 
you  open  the  door,  to  see  whether  he  N*as  in  ihe  room  or  not  ? — No ; 
1  did  not  open  the  door ;  but  Berqami  cime  out,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after ;  he  made  a  great  noise  when  lie  came  out. 

And  where  were  you  at  the  thne  Bergami  did,  what  you  choose  to 
call,  come  out  ? — 

Tlie  interpreter  submitted  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  put  the  question  in  this  manner :  he  could  not  ask 
him  what  he  chose  or  pleased  to  call  "  come  out." 

I  mean  to  ask  him  where  he  was  when  Bergami  did,  what  he  calls, 
come  out  ? — I  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  went 
down  stairs ;  and  then  all  the  family  uere  coining  out ;  and  then  I  saw 
Bergami  coining  out  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  observed — He  first  fires  upon  the  robbers; 
three  minutes  previou"«ly  he  has  knocked  violently  at  the  <loor  of  Ber- 
gami's  room  ;  men  he  goes  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  But  it  seems 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  tiii^  it  is,  that  the  house  is  alarmed, 
and  he  fires  at  them.  Will  you  ask  him,  how  soon  it  was  after  he  fired 
the  piece  that  he  saw  Bergami  and  the  rest  of  the  household  come  ouli 
-rl  fired :  I  ran  into  the  room,  and  knocked  at  the  dooi  o\  l^eia^imV^ 
room,  but  received  uo  gnswer :  I  went  back  again  to  tVve  pVac^  viViex^ 
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I  had  fired :  the  family  were  collected  on  the  stairs,  and  tLere  «a«.a. 
cry  of  "Robbers  !  robbers !  ve  have  robbers  in  the  house."  I  re» 
mained  there  until  the  family  had  retired,  and  it  was  peaceable. 

Ht>w  long  were  you  knocking  at  Bergftmi's  door?«^I  remained' a 
lon^  time,  and  I  knocked  very  loud;  louder  and  louder. 

Did  you  go  below,  from  Bergcimi's  door  ? — I  went  down  into  tlie 
same  room  where  the  robbers  got  in. 

Where  did  you,  first  of  alt,  "see  Bergami,  after  this  time  ?.  Where, 
first  of  all,  did  yon  see  him  again? — In  the  same  room  where  i  re- 
turitedy  and  in  which  ihe  thieves  had  been. 

You  have  said  that  the  Princess  went  almost  immediately  from 
Venice  to  a  private  bouse  at  Naples? — Yes. 

What  is  the  room  which  is  uext  the  Queen's  in  that  bpuse? — There 
is  a  great  saloon  and  a  corridor,  in  which  there  is  a  room  which  lefuh 
i«ito  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess. 

What  other  room  leads  into  the  Princess's  rooBi*  on  any  other  side* 
and  opens  into  it  ?  Is  there  any  other  room  except  the.  saloon  ?— - 
These  rooms  are  upon  two  sides  of  the  saloon ;  on  the  third  side  ther» 
are  others. 

Explain  yourself. — On  those  two  sides  there  are  rooms,  and  on  the 
last  side  there  is  a  room  which  is  open  to  the  air. 

Was  not  the  room  used  as  a  sitting-room,  on  the  sidj;  which  yoti 
speek  of,  that  which  opened  into  the  Queen's  rooms  ?-— I  don't  know 
what  use  these  rooms  were  for. 

Was  il  there  where  Hyeronimus  slept? — I  don't  know. 

E^yond  those  rooms  which  you  have  described,  and  of  which  you 
say  you  don't  know  the  use,  was  there  a  staircase  ? — f  don't  koovr. 
1  have  not  seen  any  staircase  on  that  side. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  in  this  house  ? — ^I  don't  rememl>er« 

Where  did  Captain  Eannam  sleep? — 1  don't  remember. 

Was  he  with  the  Queen  at  Venice  ? — He  was. 

Was  William  Austin  with  her? — He  was. 

Was  Hyeronimus  with  her  ? — He  was. 

Was  Cameron  there  with  her  ? — No  j  he  was  not  there. 

Was  the  Piccaroon  there  ;  the  child  I  mean  ;  fiergami's  chHd? — I 
don't  know. 

Did  the  Piccaroon  Victorine,  always  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  Princess  ?-— Generally. 

After  the  time  at  which  the  Piccaroon  child  came  toUve  in  the  house 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  did  she  generally  sleep  in  the  same  rooni 
with  the  Queen  ? — I  don't  know. 

Did  you  ever  know  her  sleep  in  any  other  part  of  the  house,  or  of 
ships? — (  don't  know. 

The  inierpreter  here  complained  that  the  witness  did 
not  understand  the  commonest  word  even  ;  he  was  so  ig- 
norant that  he  (the  interpreter)  did  not  know  how  to  put 
a  sinijle  question  to  him. 

Wiil  you  swear  that  you  ever,  in  your  life,  saw  Vjctorine  sleep  in 
any  other  part  of  the  house  or  ship,  except  that  where  the  Queeq 
was  f — Sometimes  she  slept  under  the  pavilion,  where  was  the  bed  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  sometimes  down  below  the  deck,  and  sometimes 
with  Che  dame  d'honneur,  sometimes  under  the  p4vilion  with  her 
Boyal  Highness,  sometimes  id  a  room  with  her. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  damed'honneur?"— The  Countess  Oldi, 
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SW,  tipon  yoor  oath,  now,  dicl  you  ever  see  Victonne  <i1eeping  out 
of  the  room  where  her  Majesty  slept  at  that  time? — ^This  I  dout  know. 
Did  you  ever  see  Victorine  in  any  bed  or  room  asleep,  in  which 
bed  or  room  her  Royal  Highness  was  not  to  sleep  that  night  ? — (The 
interpreter  aeain  submitleathat  the  witness  did  not  appear  to  under- 
stand him.  Having  repeated  the  question  once  or  twice,  the  witness 
atleneth  comprehended  him,  and  replied)  I  never  have  seen  it  happen. 
Din  Mr.  Biirrell,  an  English  gentleman,  go  to  Venice  with  her 
Maiesty  at  the  time  you  have  spOKen  of  ?— I  don't  remernber. 

Uo  you  ever  remember  seeing  a  gentleman  of  that  name  in  her  Royal 
Hiffhness's  family  for  any  length  ot  time? — Yes ;  a  short  young  man. 
When  and  where  ? — At  Villa  Villani :  when  we  lived  at  the  Villa 
Villan!,  at  Milan,  he  was  there  while  we  were. 
W^ere  did  he  sleep  at  Villa  Villani  ? — I  don't  remember. 
Where  at  the  Casa  Borromeo } — I  don't  remember 
Where  at  Venice  ? — I  don't  remember  seeing  him  there  at  all. 
When  you  went  a  second  time  to  Genoa,  was  not  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  the  same  as  usual  with  respect  to  the  Princess  and  Ber<* 
garni? — ^The  Princess  went  to  Genoa,  only  once;  at  least,  the  second 
time,  she  went  immediately  on  board  the  ship. 
'  You  have  never  seen  the  Villa  d'Este  since  the  time  vou^poke  of 
befort,  after  you  came  back  from  Ihe  long  voyage? — I  nave  not. 

Was  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  the  same  as  before  with  respect  to 
the  Queen  ana  Bergami? — It  was  not. 

Was  there  not  a  staircase,  or  a  landing-place  of  a  staircase,  on  one 
s!dfe  of  the  Princess's  room  alone  ? — ^l^here  is  a  small  corridor. 

Is  there  a  sitting-room  on  the  other  side,  not  opposite,  but  on  the 
other  side  ? — ^l^here  is  a  small  corridor,  upon  the  left  of  which  is  a 
small  door  opening  into  the  room  of  the  Princess ;  this  is  a  door  wliich 
is  generally  locked.  In  the  middle  of  this  corridor  is  acabinetto; 
out  of  the  cabinetto  there  is  a  door  which  leads  into  another  room. 

Does  not  that  cabinetto  communicate  on  one  side  with  the  Prin- 
cess's room,  and  on  the  o^her  with  that  where  Bergami  slept? — This 
room,  into  which  room  the  door  of  the  cabinetto  opens,  leads  into 
that  where  Bergami  slept. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ride  on  horseback  on  this  journey  to 
Egypt? — Yes. 

About  how  many  hours  was  she  in  this  way  on  horseback  ? — I  don't 
remember. 

Was  it  4  hours? — She  mounted  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  set, 
and  dismounted  in  the  morning  %vhen  the  sun  rose,  but  1  had  no  watch. 
Win  you  swear  she  did  not  frequently  ride  in  this  manner  for  as 
much  as  8  hours  at  a  time  ? — I  don't  remember. 

Was  she  not  extremely  fatigued  when  slie  dismounted  in  the  morn- 
ing from  these  rides? — It  was  said  that  she  was  very  tired,  and  imme- 
diate! v  went  to  rest  herself  on  a  Turkish  sofa. 

Did  you  not  see  her  supported,  from  .-.xcessive  fatigue,  the  last  hour 
or  two  of  the  journey  ? — I  don't  remember. 

At  this  period  of  the  examination  her  Majesty  entered 
theHouse^  and  took  her  usual  seat  below  her  counsel  and 
near  the  witness.     Their  lordships  rose  an  her  entrance. 

After ^he  dismounted  from  her  hor^e,  the  Princess  sat  upon  the  sofa 
liecause  she  wis  tired  ?-^Yes.  / 

Did  you  not  yourself  sleep  or  rest  yourself  daring  the  ^^  U^>9^«e^ 
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the  inner  and  outer  of  the  two  tents  where  her  Royal.  Highn^s  re- 
posed ? — Yes  and  CarVino. 

Was  not  this  the  regular  place  of  rest  for  you  and  Carlino  in  the 
hours  of  repose  ? — I  slept  on  one  side,  and  Carlino  on  the  other. 

Who  was  Carlino  ? — It  was  said  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Bergami. 

One  of  the  servants? — He  wore  a  livery,  as  I  did. 

What  sort  of  sofas  were  put  in  the  tent  on  this  occasion :  was  not  one 
an  iron  bedstead  and  the  other  a  sofa  ? — First  there  was  a  Turkish  sofe, 
and  then  I  placed  an  iron  bedstead  there. 

I  understand  that  no  bed-clothes  were  put  upon  the  sofa  ? — ^Npt  that 
I  recollect. 

Was  not  the  sofa  put  down  in  jthe  same  way  as  a  sofa  in  a  room  ? — 
Yes ;  in  the  middle  of  the  pavilion  there  was  a  pillar,  and  the  sofo  was 
placed  close  to  it. 

Was  it  not  in  every  other  respect  placed  there  in  the  same  way  as 
sofas  are  placed  in  rooms?— ^It  was  a  sofa,  like  others. 

Was  there  not  a  small  mattress  on  the  bed  ? — ^Yes,  which  belonged 
to  the  small  iron  bed. 

Was  it. not  cased  in  leather? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  it  not  your  office  to  put  it  there  ? — My  office  and  Carlino's. 

These  are  the  same  bedstead  and  sofa  that  were  on  board  the  po- 
lacre  ? — ^There  were  two  bedsteads ;  one  went  into  a  trunk,  and  the 
other  folded  up  in  a  bundle.^ 

But  you  do  not  recollect  which  was  used? — ^Thc  iron  bedstead  was 
a  little  larger. 

Was  not  the  sofa  used  in  the  tent  the  same  sofa  as  was  on  board  the 
polacre  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  it  not  the  same  identical  sofa ;  or,  if  not,  was  it  not  so  like  it 
that  you  might  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Was  it  not  the  Princess's  constant  practice,  on  the  voyage,  to  throw 
herself  down  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  repose,  without  taking  off 
her  clothes  ? — I  do  not  remember:  to  that  I  paid  no  attention. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that  during  the  whole  of  that  voyage 
the  Princess  ever  took  off  one  stitch  of  her  clothes  ?-— After  her  Royal 
IlislHiess  had  dismounted  from  the  horse,  she  undressed  herself  to  rest. 

What  part  of  her  clothes  did  she  take  off  for  that  purpose  ? — Her 
upper  garment,  her  gown. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  thajt  her  Royal  Highness  took  off  her  gown, 
or  a  surtout  or  cloak  in  which  she  might  have  been  riding  ? — ^That  I  do 
not  remember. 

Was  there  not  a  cloak  which  she  used  to  throw  over  herself,  on  dis- 
mounting, before  she  went  to  rest  ? — ^That  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  she  put  on  a  mantle  when  she  mounted  to  pursue  her  journey  ? 
—That  I  do  not  remember. 

Where  there  sheets  and  blankets  on  the  sofa  in  the  tent,  on  which  a 
peison  could  go  to  bed,  taking  off  his  clothes,  as  in  Europe  ? — I  placed 
the  bed  and  some  feather  pillows,  and  then  retired. 

You  did  not  put  any  sReets  or  blankets  on  it  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  itexactly  so  With  the  sleeping  in  the  tent  on  board  the  polacre  ? 
^^l  do  not  remember.  I  know  that  there  were  cushions,  but  i  do  not 
know  whether  the  beds  were  made. 

Will  you  swear  you  ever  saw,  either  during  the  land-journey  ip  Pa-* 
lestine,  or  the  voyage  by  sea  home,  one  stitch  of  bed-clothing  upoa 
the  beds  ? — 1  do  uot  remember. 
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WIk),  except  yourself  and  Carlino»  ever  made  these  bejs  cm  land, 
w^hiring  the  Yoyage? — I  do  not  remember. 

Have  you  not'sworn  tha^  it  was  your  doty  and  Carlino's  to  make 
the  beds  ? — When  we  arrived  I  placed  the  bed  in  the  tent,  and  then  I 
went  out. 

You  told  us  who  made  the  bed^  at  niglit ;  who  removed  them  in  the 
morning?-— I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  yourself?—!  do  not  remember.  In  the 
evening  I  was  ordered  to  make  tlie  bed,  and  I  carried  the  cushions : 
in  the  morning  i  was  called  to  take  away  the  cushions,  for  it  was  not 
a  matrimonial  bed— a  large  bed ;  but  of  single  cushions. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  William  Austin  rest  in  the  tent  in  the  same 
way? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  know  where  Lieutenant  Bannam  slept? — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Countess  of  Oldi  slept  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Can  you  tell  where  Cameron  slept  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself? — I  sometimes  slept  on  a  sofa  below. 

Where  did  the  maids  sleep  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  Lieut^^FYJ'on,  the  commander  of  the  vessel — who  is,  I 
believe,  a  roaster  fn  the  navy— sleep  ? — L  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  reobllect  such  a  person  being  on  board,  besides  Lieut. 
Hannani  ?— Y« ;  I  knew  it 

Did  you  not  ot>9erve  him  both  by  land  and  by  sea?  Was  he  not 
present  at  the  land  journey  as  well  as  the  sea  voyage  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

'  Will  the  witness  swear  that  Lieut.  Flynn  was  not  on  the  land  journey 
to  Palestine? — I  will  not. 

What  age  is  Lieut.  FU  nn ;  is  he  about  30,  or  above  it  ? — I  canoot  say. 

Is  he  older  or  younger,  apparently,  than  Lieut,  Hannam  ? — About 
the  same  age.- 

Has  the  witness  ever  seen  him  in  her  Royal  II ighness's  suite  except 
during  the  voyage  to  Palestine;  except  during  the  long  voyage? — I 
do  not  remember. - 

Did  you  ever  see  him,  in  your  life,  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  at  Barona, 
or  at  any  other  of  the  places  where  her  Royal  Highness  resided  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  whether  I  have  or  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
him  at  d'£ste;  indeed  I  do  not  recollect  at  all. 

When  did  you  see  Lieut.  Flynn  for  the  last  time?  you  must  know 
that. — I  do  not  remember. 

About  what  time  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  cannot  call  on  myself  to 
state  the  time  particularly.  On  the  return  voyage  he  was  on  board, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  seen  him  since. 

Were  you  ever  sick  during  the  voyage  home  from  Jaffa,  on  board 
the  polacre  ? — Whenever  1  am  on  board  a  ship,  I  am  more  unwell 
than  well.  , 

Mr.  Brougham. — 1  object  to  this  iransliiiion,  and 
appeal  to  such  oFyour  lordships  as  understand  the  Italian 
language,  whether  the  meaning  of  the  witness  has  been 
correctly  rendered. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton.  —  The  meaning  of  the 
wotds  used  by  the  witness  is,  always,  or  alnaost  always 
sick  while  on  board  ship. 
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WlvBH  3roq  Wttfe  uawe)I  y w  vent  bdow»  ^d  yeu  noli  m^^  ^tifilfkise 
of  your  v<?yage? — Sometimes  I  threw  onyself  on  a  canvai,  someUpiet 
op  a  sofa;  spipethnes  I  west  down  a»d  threw  myself  on  whateoevejr 
^aB  supplied  tq  me. 

Did  you  not  sleep  during  the  voyage  below  ? — Sometimes. 

When  you  were  ill  on  the  voyage,  did  you  not  sleep  below  V— I 
sometimes  slept  in  the  bold,  in  the  bottom  or  tl>e  ship.      , 

Have  you  not  b^eu  frequently,  during  tlie  voyage,  for  da^'S.toge* 
iher»  that  you  never  made  your  appearance  above  at  aH  ?— Seme* 
times  I  did  pot  come  up.  I  was  sometiutes  one  or  two  days  without 
coming  up. 

The  l^TERPitBTeR.*— Tl>e  witness  said  at  first,  "  When  I  was  tn* 
vitW,  sometimes  1  was  a  day  or  two  without  commg  up ;"  now  besayt^ 
that  sometimes,  wlien  he  was  .unwell»  he  was  **  all  the  whole  day'' 
without  coming  up  on  deck. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  been  i<Dr  several  days  (ogedier 
without  coming  up  ?-^Sometimes,  when  sick,  I  have  been  below  cdil 
the  day. 

Mr.  BttouGHAM***- Isay  several  days.'— rl  have  sometimet  been 
below  all  the  day. 

Will  you  say  that  you  have  never>  during  the  voyage,  been  lil*pt 
below  by  illness  for  more  than  two  days  together  ?'-*-l  have  been  aii 
entire  day  without  coming  up.  I  was,  at  different  tiiiies>  whele  days 
without  coming  up  on  account  of  illness.  In  the  mordiBg  i  arosc^ 
and  I  kept  down  below  till  the  evening. 

Will  you  swear  .that  you  have  not  been  more  than  twn  days  to^9* 
ther  without  ever  coming  up  at  all  ?-^I  have  been  below  one  day  aad 
one  night. 

Will  the  witness  take  upon  him  now  to  swear  that  he  neveo  during 
tl>e  whole  voyage,  was  more  than  one  day  and  one  niglit  togeUier 
without  coming  up  on  deck  ? 

One  of  their  lordships  objected  to  the  periphrastic  mode  in  whicfa 
the  iuter(^eter  translated  this  question. 

The  lMT£RpftKTSK. — ^Permit  me  to  say,  with  humb^  defeience  to 
your  lordships,  that,  in  order  to  make  the  witness  uinlentaad  mci  and 
to  give  your  lordships  satisfactioA,  I  must  traostlate  the  question  in  this 
way.  If  I  were  speaking  to  a  man  of  llHrrary  education,  I  could  essily 
xnake  him  understand  ihe  question ;  but  with  such  a  stupid  fellow  it  a 
impossible,  unless  every  thing  us  stated  in  the  plainest  manner. 

The  Babl  or  LivcRPooL.r*-!  think  it  would  be  pro-« 
per  to  put  the  question,  through  the  other  iiiterpreter. 
.   The  second  interpreter  was  then  called  In,  and  the  question  repeatr 
ed— I  have  been  a  day  and  a  niglit  below. 

Does  the  witness  mean  to  swear  that  he  was  never  more  than  24. 
hours  together  without  comins  on  deck  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  never  cotitinued  below  for  more  than  that  time— *fron^ 
one  morning  to  another— for  more  thun  24  hours  following  eacH 
other?— -No. 

During  the  time  you  were  aboard  ship  did  they  not  keep  watch,  ai 
is  usual  on  deck  f — i  doQ't  remember. 

Were  you  the  only  person  on  deck  in  that  part  of  the  sliip  wher^ 
her  Majesty  rested  during  the  night  ? — I  did  not  sleep  on  decK. 

When  you  saw  a  tent  pUt  up  for  her  Majesty  to  sleep  in,  were  joii 
the  only  person  then  on  deck  ^ — I  don't  remember. 

Wt^re  them  fw  sailprs  oi)  board  pf  tbi9  ibipN-^Thfi^  were. 


•  Did  (hey  ntffcr  cftmc  on  deck  ?— I  dpn*t  remember.  ' 

Did  they  alwftyi  remain  below  in  the  hold  uUb  you  ?^  don't 

reinembtr.     I  believe  ihcy  did  at  night. 

D6  yoii  mean  to  represent  that  the  sliip  was  left  to  go  alone  during 
the  whole  of  the  nigbt>  without  sailors  on  deck? — I  cannot  tell  tvhe< 
Iher  tbe  sailors  were  in  the  hold,  or.  upon  the  deck,  when  the  r^sel 
was  sailing  in  the  night. 

Did  you  see  the  sailors  during  the  day  on  deck  t — In  the  dnytime 
.1  believe  tt)ey  were  on  deck. 
About  how  many  sailors  were  on  board  this  ship? — I  do  not  know. 
Were  there  two  or  four? — I  don't  know. 
Will  you  swear  there  were  not  22  ? — I  cannot  <?wear. 
About  what  size  was  this  ship?-^l  cannot  give  an  account  at  the 
^JHtsent,  because  I  have  no  knowledge  of  shipping. 

So  that,  whether  there  were  ^  sailors  oi:  25J  on  board,  you  don't 
tee*  on  you  to  swear^ — No. 

,   >yas  there  a  raptain  on  board? — Yes,  the  owner  of  the  ship. 
•   ^as  there  any  other  officer  in  the  ship  ?— f  don't  remember. 

Who  slept  in  the  place  were  you  used  to  sleep? — Other  persons 
^cpt  tlif»re,  but  f  don't  rcnrember  who. 

Where  did  the  livery  servants  of  her  Majesty  sleep  ?— I  don't  re- 
.(Kinber; 
Did  they  sleep  on  deck  ? — I  don't  remember. 
Were  n^t  you  a  livery  servant  ? — Yes. 
Wliere  did  Befgami  sleep  ? — I  don't  remenrber. 
How  nrany  masts  had  the  vessel  ? — Three. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  a  ship  of  300  tuns  bnrden  ?— i(Cri<* 
fif  "  no  !'*  frotn  their  lordships,  intimated  an  objection  to  this  ques« 
tlon.)— The  witness,  however,  answered— I  do  not  remember. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  was  below,  was  there  not  a  room  before 
you  entered  her  dining-room? — I  don't  remember. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  on  her  voyage  out  from  Au- 
gusta to  Tunis  ? — ^No. answer. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  was  on  her  voyage  from  Sicily  io  Tani^, 
where  did  she  sleep  ?•.— No  answer. 

When  going  out  in  the  vessrij  by  sea,  ffbm  Sicily  to  Tunis,»  Wheiie 
did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  ? — ^lliat  I  don't  remember. 

When  proceeding  to  Greece,  where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep 
on  her  voyage? — I  don't  remember. 

When  going  from  Catania  to  Palestine,  to  the  Holy  Land,  on  board 
the  ship,  where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  then  ? — 1  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Where  did  Bergami  sleep  on  those  three  voyages  of  whith  you  have 
jostspoken  ? — ^That  £  don't  know. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yonr^elt? — Below. 
Do  you  mean  in  the  hold  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  ever  at  all  in  the  diniog-room  of  the  vessel  ? — Not  when 
the  Princess  was  there. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  room  in  which  the  Princess  used  to  dine,  not 
when  she  was  dining  there  ? — Yes, 

How  many  doors  were  ilierc  in  th:)t  room  ? — I  dbn't  remember. 
Do  you  not  know  that  two  rooms  entered  mto  that  dining-room? — 
I  do  not  remember. 

Was  the  bath,  when  taken,  always  taken  in  tjje  d\mn^-TO<^\u  \V%^\^> 
•—Not  in  the  dinin^-roo/77^  but  in  that  next  to  it. 
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What  does  the  witness  mean  by  the  room  next  the  dining-roonTy 
when  he  has  said  that  he  knew  of  no  other  ?— I  mean  another  smalt 
room  near  it. 

Does  he  mean  when  you  enter  from  the  forepart  of  the  vessel, 
through  which  persons  get  into  the  dining-room,  that  there  was  an- 
other  small  room  branching  off  from  it? — After  you  entered  the  din- 
ing-room, there  was  a  small  room  inside,  erectedi  for  the  bath. 

At  ibis  lime,  half-past  two  o'clock,  her  Majesty  retired 
from  the  House  to  her  private  apartment :  the.  peers  stood 
up  as  she  left  the  House. 

The  examination  was  then. continued. 

How  often  did  you  hear  that  her  Royal  Highness  took  the  bath 
during  this  voyage? — I  can  swear  to  two  times ;  she  might  have  taken 
it  four :  i  can  only  remember  twice. 

Was  it  Bergami's  ofBce  to  prepare  the  bath  for  her  Hoyal  Highness-i 
— ^I^hat  I  don't  know  ; — but  I  believe  not. 

Whose  office  was  it  in  her  Royal  Highness's  household  ? — that  I 
don't  know. 

Was  it  the  witness's  office  ?— I  was  ordered  to  carry  the  water  into 
the  bath. 

Did  you  carry  the  water  into  the  bath,  or  only  to  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  ? — I  was  ordered  to  make  the  bath,  and  I  filled  the  bath 
with  water,  as  far  as  one-half;  then  I  called  Bergami,  ^nd  he  went 
down  and  put  his  hand  into  the  bath  to  try  its  temperature.  He  then 
told  me  to  get  ready  some  more  water,  to  give  to  him,  in  case  it 
^ould  be  wanted. 

When  you  brought  the  water  to  fill  the  bath  half-full,  and  calked 
Bergami  to  see  whether  it  was  the  right  temperature,  was  there  any . 
other  person  in  the  room  but  Bergami  and  yourself  ?— There  was  no 
other  person.' 

Dicl  you  not  then  retire,  and  leave  Bergami  to  see  whether  the  batb 
was  rightly  prepared  or  healed  ? — After  I  called  Bergami,  and  Bergami 
thrust  nis  hand  into  the  bath,  I  was  ordered  to  go  and  get  ready  some 
more  water,  that  I  might  give  it  to  him,  in  case  he  wanted  it. 

Was  there  nut  another  room  opening  into  the  dining-room,  besides 
the  room  in  which  the  bath  was?  Was  there  (iot  a  second  room  that 
opened  into  it? — I  don't  remember. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  two  rooms ;  one  belonging  to  the 
Princess,  and  one  to  the  Countess  of  Oldi } — I  cannot  remember 
whether  there  was  another  room  or  not. 

But  you  will  swear  that  Cameron  did  not  sleep  in  such  a  room  ?-— 
Maurice  Cameron  ? — I  never  saw  him  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Maurice  Cameron  on  the  voyage  at  all  ? — He  was 
on  board. 

Was  he  on  board,  and  with  her  Royal  Highness,  during  the  whole 
of  this  long  voyage  ? — He  was ;  but  I  do  not  remember  where  he  slept. 

But  you  don't  swear  that  he  did  not  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ? — 
He  did  not. 

Was  h<i  not  with  her  Royal  Highness  during  the  whole  of  tlie  land* 
journey,  as  well  as  the  sea  voyage  ? — He  was. 

Was  he  not  a  courier  and  page  ? — I  remember  he  was  a  courier,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  page  or  not. 

He  was  no  relation  of  Bergami^  was  he  ? — That  I  don't  know  ;  E 
cannot  know. 
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You  baye  called  Carlino  a  relation  of  Bergami^  became  he  was  ftaid 
%o  be  so ;  was  Cameron  ever  said  to  be  a  relation  in  the  same  way  ?•— 
That  f  never  heard. 

What  maids  had  her  Royal  Highness  with  her  on  this  long"  voyage  ? 
vrhat  number  ?•— There  v^as  Mademoiselle  Dumont,  the  Counteis  of 
Oldi,  Drunett.  «tnd  anotlter. 

Where  did  you  last  see  Dumont? — At  Pesaro,  when  I  left  the 
service  of  her  Koyal  H  ighncss. 

Have  you  never  seen  her  since  that  time  ? — ^Never. 

Do  you  know  wheri.-  f  #j  is  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Does  the  witness  know  whether  she  is  dead  or  alive  ? — I  cannot 
knew  that. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  her  since  you  left  Pesaro  ? — Never. 

Have  you  ever  heard  her  talked  about  since  that  time  ? — ^No. 

Have  you  never  heard  her  name  mentioned  since  ^ — 1  neter  have 
heard  it  mentioned. 

Have  y<u  never  heard  the  name  of  Saccbini  mentioned  since  that 
yme  } — ^1  have  htfard  tlie  name  mentioned. 

Have  vou  seen  h-m  since  you  were  at  Milan  ?-^Not  s*nce.  ft  is 
possible  I  may  have  ^>oken  to  him  since  ;  but  1  do  not  recollect  ft. 

Who  were  by  at  the  times  uhen  you  «aw  Bergami  at  breakfast  with 
the  Princess  ?  Who  saw  them  ai  breakfast  besides  Hyeronimus  and 
joorself? 

The  Solicitor-Gen  EBAL. — I  object  ro  that  qaestion 
IS  there  is  not  yet  any  proof  that  Hyeronimus  had  seen 
ibem. 

Too  saw  tkcm  at  breakfast  ?— Yes. 

Hyeronimus  was  pres«-o:  at  tuat  t.me  r — I  dont  remember. 

V»  as  the  Coonteas  Oidi  pre^nt  ? — i  dou't  itnr.emDer. 

Was  net  HTrrc-stfflu^  pr«-Neiii  at  iny  oi  the  IJfnes  when  yoo  saw  the 
PrincesB  apd  ficr^zuii  at  creaku-^t  togtrther  ? — 1  go  LOt  reco«iect  wU* 
tber  he  «js  praetH. 

Who  was  Dv  vtoen  you  saw  Bergami  salute  t:^ r  Royal  H-^hne^  'jn 
goim^  to  do  u^mit  bwJnrt^  lor  himself  in  Sxd\  I — I  s«w  booociy  but 
mrsfti,  tfae  Pncccss  ^-^  hazim  . 

Wfra  «»  jwTrfwl i»rk> d^ iCM.rielf  vhcn  BrreLT.: sa'L'^d the  PnwceH 
OB  lasf^'rc*  oe  accoc^c  o:  '''ir  c*^r^ct:.e  ia  III  y  ? — I  sa«  aobotl}  bet 
]DT<eti,  iJic  Pnaccs.  md  Berpjoi. 

"Was  it  r«  xjusG  t^<-  ottk  o:  rae  vctw*,  i't-tr  ijkrjtz,  that  tUj  L.i^ 
pcnec  r — it  -mmiMiJtmf  :.•«:%  «Tf.t  Xipoo  deck- 
Was  it  ace  Jtrrr  t^M-^r:  - — Ar*T  -:  .arier. 

A£iG  «&«re  *;kd  izrf^  czrc — I  tuti^t  rtqysi^ef. 

Wis  it  rot  ■»!.»•?•  r»«  -s  «.-.x: i •  :-»-▼  ^aa  - -"jt-  ?:ar «*.'«  t/<*  j^'a*:*  i 
— ^It  wjs  3B  .ue-  c;k^tt-f<«ccr .  t^e  Pr  -irrri   vja  xzjtm,  ^s*l  l^tnti^i^ 
to  raii;e  >es«e  oa  rae^air^'SiC. 

r<«  sor  vs  ^o*:  ncoB  ic  ltc-  t..si^  r — f  v». 
aer  J|-yiu  H  vET«»f*si  i>^  jt  .i,r  -*::c  «i  Cieik«  c*.3  Wie  ti-jT 
bcrn  ^  licr  jt  s-Il-tc  ? — ^Nc 

fia'se  Titt  gw'^r  rjiera.  i£  V  ..a  v  £-•  -^  -  ,11:^^  t*x»  vi  **•--  ■  'j^  wri  c«  ^^ 

Dm  y^i  £^  •-uert  ^rriiitt  r — ^.  c^  -  ir»x  :- 
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Hare  you  ever  be^n  (here since  (hat  (ime?--^I  wasihereaietiOPftltme. 
^  How  long  after  the  first  time  ?— I  do  not  recollect.   * 
Was  it  months  or  vreeks? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  ^o  n^iliiiil:  MoTe 
than  a  month. 

'Did  you  ever  apply  to  be  taken  back  into  ihfi  sCiTvioe  oi  kur  Rcfyal 
Highness  after  you  left  it  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Count  Yassali  to  be  taken  back?-?-!  don't 
remember. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Baron  Bergami  to  be  tekeii  back  ^— «If  I  veil 
recollect,  never. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  Louis  Bergami  for  tiiat  purpose? 
I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Schiavini  to  .make  mlerest  lor  your 
being  taken  back  ? — Once  I  did. 
When  was  that  once  ?— At  the  hotel  of  Italy. 
How  long  after  you  left  Pesaro? — I  don't  remember. 
A  week  at't8T?*--More  than  a  month. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  more  than  half  a  year  ?*— I  cannot  fecolleet 
how  many  months  it  was. 

Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  be  taken  back  either  to  Louii  fief- 
gami,  to  Bartolomo  Bergami,  or  to  Schiavim  ?-*-Never,  because  It  is 
-  my  misfortune  to  know  very  little  of  writing.. 

Did  you  ever  get  any  body  else  to  write  a  letter  for  yoa  for  that 
purpose  ?— Never,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

When  you  made  application  to  be  taken  back  at  the  bote!  of  Italy> 
vere  you  refused? — I  don't  remember. 
Were  you  in  fact  taken  back  ? — No- 
Have  you  ever  been  taken  back  in  point  of  fact  ?--*Afler  I  left  the 
service  of  the  Princess,  I  never  entered  it  again. 

Was  not  Schiavini  with  her  durjng  the  whole  of  the  royage  to  tba 
£ast? — He  was  on  board  the  vessel. 

Was  he  not  on  shore  too?— He  wasako  onshore  during  the  whtoiie 
of  the  joiwney. 

In  the  journeys  by  land  which  the  Princess  -made,  did  not  Mad. 
Oldi  and  the  child  Victorine  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  Ro;yai 
Highness? — ^That  I  don't  remember. 

Was  Billy,  William  Austin,  iq  the  same  carriage  with  her  ?— That 
I  don't  remember. 
Whose  house  did  the  Princess  occupy  at  Carisruhe  ?— *•!  do  hot  knot^. 
Was  it  an  inn  or  a  private  house  ? — 1  believe  an  inn. 
Was  it  not  an  apartment  in  an  inn  which  the  English  Minister  bad 
given  up  to  accommodate  her  Royal  Highness? — 1  don't  remember. 

Were  William  Austin,  Madame  Oldi,  and  Victoriue,  with  her  Royal 
Highness  on  that  journey? — I  don't  remember. 

Will  you  take  upon  yon  to  swear  that  they  were  not  all  there  ^i£h 
her  ? — ^They  were  an  the  journey. 

Were  they  not  on  the  journey  the  whc^le  time  ? — ^Thcy  were. 
Did  they  not  go  wherever  her  Royal  Highness  went  on  that  Otca*^ 
•ion  ? — ^Yes. 

•  Was  it  not  a  jonmev  which  lier  Royal  Highness  undertook,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  relation,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  ?— I  recollect  that  she 
set  out  on  a  journey  io  Baxlen. 

Did  not  the  Elector  wait  upon  her  at  Carisrulie,  and  did  she  not 
go  X  to  Court  there  ? — I  do  not  recollect  iirecisely . 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  pot  recollect  whether  the  Prni- 
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QfN^  «K^  at  Ba4en>  Uid  go  to  Court  at  aUr--H^  Royal  Higliii%ss 
vent  to  Court. 

Did  the  GraBd  Duke  wait  tipon  her  RoysA  Highness  at  her  hotel  ? 
•"That  I  cannot  know. 

Was  the  English  Minister  seen^witb  her  Royal  Highness  at  that 
jAicsF— I  don't  know. 

Do  yoQ  happen  to  know  the  name  of  the  Engltab  Minister  then  at 
that  place? — 1  don't  remember. 

You  have  des4:i1bed  a -change  having  been  made  in  the  Villa  d'Este 
during  the  long  voyage.  Was  not  a  new  wing  built  to  ii? — I  don't 
remember. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  this  court  that  you  do  not  recollect 
vbether  a  new  wing  was  added  during  the  time  you  and  your  mistress 
wre  absent  ? — I  don't  remember. 
Was  not  a  new  door  made  I — I  don't  remember. 
When  the  spoils  were  performed  by  Mahomet  was  not  Dr.  Hoi* 
liid  pieseot  with  the  Princess?-— No,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Will  you  swear  that  Dr.  Holland  was  not  present;  and  I  do  not  care 
which  way  you  answer? — ^No,  l.did  not  see  him. 

Coold  he  have  been  there  without  your  seeing  him  ?''-*I  did  not 
tee  him. 

The  Solicitor-General.— Mr.  Brougham  forgets 
that,  accordiDg  to  the  evidence,  Df.  Holland  quitted  at 
Venice^  and  tnis  man  came  from  Jaffa. 

Will  you  swear  that  Lieutenant  Han  nam  was  not  present  when 
Mahomet  played  off  these  tricks  ? — I  did  not  see  him :  if  I  had  seen 
Juoi,  I  would  have  said  it. 

Who  else  was  there  besides  yourself,  the  performer,  and  her  Royal 
Highness ?•*-!  saw  only  Bergami>  the  Princess,  and  Mahomet,  on  that 
occasion. 

Whom  did  they  send  for  Mahomet  ?  Did  they  send  you  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

Were  you  so  placed  that  her  Royal  Highness  saw  you  at  the  time, 
as  well  as  Mahomet? — I  was  in  such  a  position,  that  uhen  Mahomet 
played  his  tricks  the  Princess  did  not  see  me,  but  Mahomet  and 
Dergami  did. 
Was  it  in  a  room?— No,  in  a  court. 

Did  any  windows  look  into  flie  court  ? — All  the  windows  of  the 
apartment 
Where  were  you  placed  ? — ^Near  the  door  that  led  to  the  lake* 
Were  you  in  the  court  where  Maliomet  was? — At  the  door  leading 
to  the  lake. 

Where  was  the.  Princess? — At  the  window  of  her  bed-room  or 
cabinet ;  but  precisely  I  do  not  recollect. 

W^here  was  Mahomet  ? — He  was  coming  out  of  the  stable  alone. 
Did  Mahomet  stand  in  the  court  to  perform  .these  tricks? — Near 
the  window  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  bis  back  turned  to  you  ? — I  was  at  his  side.  Mahouiet  was 
looking  at  her  Royal  Highness. 

Then  you  w^re  on  the  same  side  as  the  Prfncess,  looking  out  at  the 
window  ? — ^The  witness  described,  by  the  position  of  the  House,  that 
Maliomet  was  on  one  side,  Uie  Princess  on  the  ottier,  and  h^  aX  ^ 
door  towards  the  back,  in  the  middle. 

From  the  positioo  in  which  you  stood  on  the  opposite  8\c\e  o$  VV\e 
^iBtkjwi  couid  see  A«r  Soya[  HighiicK  P—I  was  at  the  door  ^l  VV\^ 
lack,  aod jsiw  tbe  Fnacess  at  dip  window. 
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Yet  you  swear  that  she  could  not  see  yoa  there  ^— ^he  could  He 

me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  she  had  seen  me 

Who  ordered  ihi.^  Mahomet  to  i>ertorm  these  irirks  ? — ^I  do  not  know, 

Then^  for  any  thing  you  know,  there  might  he  some  persons  iu  the 
same  room  as  her  Royal  Highness^  standing  a  little  way  behind  her  ? 
—I  could  not  see  if  there  were  any  body  within.  I  saw  her  Royal 
Highness  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  man  play  those 
tricks. 

Did  you  never  see  (his  Arabian  play  the  same  tricks  on  any  other 
occasion? — ^Yes,  atJBarona. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  present  then  ? — Ye?,  with  Bergami. 

And  any  body  else  ? — ^The  people  of  the  famDy. 

Men  as  well  as  women  ? — Footmen,  coachmen,  kitchen  people, 
and  scullions,  who  were  there  to  look  at  him. 

When  you  left  her  Royal  Highne>s's  service,  you  say  that  you  first 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Onischaiti  ?— Yes. 

Were  ycu  in  her  Royal  Highness's  family  again  when  that  afiair  of. 
the  Baron  Ompteda  took  place  ? 

The  Solicitor  General. — I  object  to  the  terms  of  the  question* 

Did  you  eVersee  Baron  Ompteda? — I  do  not  remember  his  name* 

Did  3^ou  ever,  the  year  before  you  went  the  long  voyage,  st»e  a 
German  Baron  dining  with  her  Royai  Highness  at  Villa  d'£ste  ?~Ia 
the  Casa  Villani  I  saw  him :  he  was  a  Prussian. 

Tell  us  what  his  name  sounded  like  as  well  you  can  recollect. — ^Tlie 
name  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  because  it  was  an  extraordinary  name  ^ 
but  he  was  called  Baron  of  something. 

Whatei'er  his  name  might  be,  was  he  very  frequently  at  her  Royal 
Highness's? —  I  remember  well,  so  that  I  can  swear  he  was  twice  at 
tbe  Casa  Villani. 

What  makes  you  recollect  his  coming  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  any  affair  happen  in  the  Princess's  family  which  madea  hofoe 
connected  with  this  Baron  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

During  the  time  you  were  in  the  service  at  Villa  Villani  or  at  Villa 
d'Este,  do  you  recollect  any  blacksmith  or  locksmith  being  examined 
there  respecting  the  picking  of  locks? — I' do  not  remember. 

About  making  false  keys  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

You  never. heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  family,  while  you  were 
there  ?— I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  quarrel  taking  place  between  Lieut.  Hannam 
and  the  German  Baron,  while  you  were  there  ? — 1  had  heard  that 
they  had  had  a  quarrel  together,  but  I  Jo  not  know  the  cause. 

About  what  time  did  you  hear  this  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Before  or  after  you  can.e  from  ihe  long  voyage? — I  don't  re- 
member. 

About  how  long  before  you  left  the  Princess's  service  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  a  week  or 
two  years? — }  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Do  you  remember  what  company  used  to  come  to  the  theatre  at 
Villa  d'Este,  where  the  Princess  act<  d  twice  ? — 1  do  not  know.   . 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Prefect  ol  Como,  Tomasi  and  his  lady,  at*^ 
tend  that  theatre? — That  I  do  not  remember. 

Professor  Mochetti,  of  Milan,  did  you  ever  see  hini  there? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  him  at  the  Villa  visiting,  or  at  the  the* 
atre? — I  have  seen  him  visiting,  but  never  at  the  theatre* 

Did  yt'U  ever  see  General  Boenar,  the  Austrian  commandant,  witi) 
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i\i  izdrt  cmrie  ftftre  ?-^T  remember  he  cOtiH  Id  visit  her  Rotal  Hlth- 
i)«i8  with  a  lady  i  bul  whether  she  was  his  wife  or  not,  1  do  not 
know. 

Did  you  eyer  see  General  Pino  visit  the  Princes?*-!  reiiiembef 
seeing  him  once^  hut  it  riiight  be  more. 

Used  you  t6  wait  at  table  at  dinner? — ^Yes. 

^iH  yoo  take  upon  you  to  say  that  you'  do  not  know  that  yoop  old 
master,  Qeneral  Pino,  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  more  tliaA 
orite  ^— I  only  saw  him  once  thiiC  I  recoUe^t. 

E^id  y  ou  know  the  person  of  the  Prefect  Tomasi ,  6f  Ct3mo  ? — Yes* 

Will  yo^i  say  that  you  have  not  seen  him  and  his  laldy  dine  mor^ 
than  once  with  the  Princess  ?-^I  do  hot  remember. 

bo  yon  meatt  that  you  never  sSaw  them  dine  there  at  alt,  or  only 
once ? — I  only  recollect  his  diniof^  once;  it  tni^ht  be  more  than  ohen 

Did  not  the  {^ons  wlib  happened  to  be  visiting  in  the  Princess's 
house  take  part  IndisCrhnihatisly  in  those  plays  which  ^K^ere  acted  at 
her  private  theatre  ?-^|  do  not  remember. 

bid  Mr.  Hahnam  ticve^  act?— IP  do  not  reimember. 

Mr.  Cavalletti  ?— -I  do  not  remenibi'r. 

Do  you  meai>  to  represSent  that  ydtf  i^veV  saw  any  other  parts. per^' 
fori^ed  on  that  sta^e  exceptiiT^  by  her  Koyal  Highness  and  Ber^aroi  ? 
M  do  not  know :  iat  the  moment  I  entered  I  ^^  her  Royal  Hi^h« 
Kss  and  Bert^ami :  other  people  I  saw  not,  for  I  went  away . 

What  sort  of  a  comedy  was  it  they  were  acting  when  ydtf  saW' 
them  ?— On  entering  the  roofn  I  saw  B^rgami  playing  the  part  df  a 
buffoon,  striking  a  bladder^  like  a  tiddler.  Then  I  went  a^ay,  and 
taw  nothing  else. 

Did  Mahomet  perform  his  dance  6n  that  stage  ?-^I  net er  saw  hfm. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  Onischalti  ?-^  * 
Nearly  a  year. 

Always  in  Italy  ?— No,  in  Germany  also. 

How  soon  after  you  went  to  him  did  you  go  to  Germany  ?-^Two 
or  three  months ;  I  cannot  say  pfeciselv. 

How  long  were  you  with  him  at  Vienna  ? — iJix  oi"  seven  months, 
^ut  I  do  not  recollect  precisely. 

What  wages  had  ^da  from  him  ?— At  Milan  I  had  sa  soldi  (25rf.) 
per  day :  at  Vienna,  fodr  livres  of  Milan. 

How  many  soldis  are  there  irra  livre  of  Milan  ? — ^Twenty. 

At  Vienna  was  this  riftt  of  wages  in  conseq^ienrce  of  your  living  A  a 
hotel  ? — Because  ( lived  out  of  the  house,  and  had  to  pay  for  my  own 
dinnerw 

What  salary  had  you  from  her  Royal  Highnesyf-^Every  three 
Months  I  retcivud  29  ducats. 

How  many  litres  of  Milan  are  there  in  a  ducat  ?— The  ducat  con* 
i»ins  6{  Milan  livre^ ;  but  I  do  not  speak  precisely. 
.  Harl  you  iliese  2D  ducaits  ev'ery  three  months,  liviiTg  all  tlie  time  at 
the  table  of  her  Royal  Highness? — Yes. 

Had  YOU  any  perqiiisites.besides? — I  do  not  remember. 

M^as  her  Royal  Highness  kind  to  all  her  servants  ? — She  was  kind 
itiA  affable. 

At  the  Marquis  Onischalti's,  where  you  had  50  soldi  per  day,  you 
bad  to  fec^  yourself? — I  was  allowed  ?oup. 

Tlie  interpreter  explained  that  the  word  here  used  by 

the  witness  did  not  mean  pottage,  but  merely  U<\\i\d, 

Had  you  saved  money— a  little  fortune — ^\ii  V\\^'^uv\c.tW^^^\^\':.^'^ 
•t-I  "put  b;^  rwiivrtk. 
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Ho^v  \or\g  ha^l  you  been  accumulating  it  ?-<-Three  yearii  -  * 

Did  you  save  any  Ihing  out  of  the  50  soldi  per  day  which  the  M«r*^ 
quis  Ouischaiti  gave  you  ? — By  econoivy  I  was  able  to  save  a  Utllr 
money  for  my  faraily. 

What  did  your  family  consist  of? — A  wife  and  two  daughter*. 

a  ow  old  are  they  ? — One  9,  and  the  other  between  2  ajid  3  yeare  old.. 

About  what  tin»e  did  you  quit  the  service  of  the  Marquif  Onisciialtir 
at  Vienna  ?-— About  two  years  ago. 

Into  whose  family  did  you  then  go  ? — ^The  ambassador's  of  Vienot*: 

The  English  ambassador  ? — ^^fhe  Englisb  ambassador  gavtr  me  fome-^ 
tUin^  to  live  upon. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Lord  Stewart. 

Did  you  go  as  postillion,  lacquey,  or  courier,  into  his  service?** 
Lord  Stewart  gave  me  only  my  living. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  became  attached  to  his  embassjr  as  a  sort  c€ 
private  secretary,  or  what  ? — I  was-always  at  the  embassaoe. 

Were  you  in  his  house  on  the  footing  of  a  private  friend  ?— No. 

When  did  you-  first  see  his  excellency,  the  English  ambassador  )-— 
I  do  not  remember:   I  saw  his  secretary. 

What  was  the  secretary's  name  I — Nir.  Durin« 

"Was  he  an  Englishman  or  an  Italian  ? — I  cannot  telL 

in  what  language  did  he  talk  to  you  ? — In  French. 

Da  you  know  a  certain  Colonel  Brown  I — I  do» 

What  countryman  is  he  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to^  know- '    . , 

What  language  did  he  talk? — French. 

Where  did  you  first  see  him  ? — At  Miian^ 

"Was  it  while  you  were  in  the  service  of  Onischaiti  ? — ^No, 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in  ?— At  that  time  in  the  service  of  |i» 
'  .one ;  I  had  left  the  service  of  the  Marquis  Onischaiti. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  left  the  family  of  Onischaiti  for  son)* 
time  at  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  him  again  ?— No;  I  left  Vieofia,aM'' 
went  to  Milan  to  Colonel  Brown. 

Did  you  go  with  him,  or  to  him  ?— To  him*  * 

Whom  did  you  ga  wit^  from  Milan  to  Vienna  ^— With  vny  father. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  went  from  Milan  to  Vieima  with  ill* 
l^larquis  Onischaiti  ? — On  the  13th  of  August,  3  years  ago. 

Do  you  mean  in  1817  ? — Yes^ 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— In  }817^' 
.   In  what  month  of  the  year  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  it  in>  summer  or  in  winter  I—  In  summer  r  after  suiiunejr« 

How  long  after  you  left  her  service  did  you  go  with  the  Onischrfkf,. 
family  to  Vienna  I — About  5  or  6  months  after. 

How  did  you  return  to  Milan  from  Vienna  ?— I  came  to  ColimcL 
Brow  IK 

But  who  accompanied  you } — My  father. 

It  was  l)€re  remairked  by  a  noble  lord  that  four  o'blocjc^ 
the  hour  fixed  for  adjournment  hafrf  arrived. 

Mr.  BaouGHAM. — May  I  implore  your  lordships  to 
iillow  me  to  proceed  ? — In  all  courts — 1  mean  in  all  courts^ 
where  justice  is  administered — I  need  not  have  made  thi» 
hiimble  reqijest ;  but,  acting  as  a  court  of  justice,.  I  entreat 
jour  lordships  to  beware  how  you  stop  short  in  the  middle' 
fjfa  cross-examination,  if  you  are  so  advised  tio  think  fit 
i/jMtl  should  stop  at  this  cr'vucu\  ^exvoAol  ^.<itv\A^A 
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IS 

toWdon^hard  as  it  is^  I  can  only  subaiit.  (Cries^of '^'Go 

^o,  go  oo.**) 

TheLoRo-CHANCELLOR. — Will  it  be  iiDished  to-dav? 

J^r.  Brougham. — I  thiok  I  can  certainly  finish.it; 

t  there  is  this  difference  between  an  exam^na.tio.q  id 

'fiicf/and  a  cross-examination,  in  the  first  case,  the  in- 

t'ructions  are  wfhten  oa*  printHi  and,  in  the  last,  ope 

expected  answer,  (as4ias  actually  been  the  case  to-day} 

^jr  lead  to  half  an  hour's  digression.    ("  Go  on,  go  on.  *) 

^^"^as  your  father  in  the  service  of  Marquis  Onis[chalti?— No. 
*^^^heo  how  caine.be  to  come  to  Vienna? — ^He  came  to  take  me  t» 
*  1  an. 

"^^ho  sent  him  for  you  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

~^^hat  is  your  fatlier  ?— -Jean  Baptiste  Majochi*  a  .<:artcr  or  carrier  of 
chandize,  with  horses. 

he  carry  merchandize  from  Milan  to  Vienna? — N.o. 
ow  did  this  carrier  happen  to  set  out  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  Vienaa? 
e  caoie  to  Vienna  to  tell  me  to  come  to  Milan, 
id  he  come  with  his  carrier's  cartir— No. 

t  t^e  Vime  your  father  came  to  Vienna,  were  you  i«  the  service  of 
c^  ambassador.?— No. 
^^ere  y^u  Mving  at  the  ambas^or's  house?— No. 
^^Vas  itduring  the  time  you  weresupportedby  theambassador?— No^ 
in  whose  service  were  you  ?— The  Macquis  Onischalti's. 
-^    "^^hcn  your  father  took  you  to  Milan,  did  you  then  see  Colonel 
*^*"«3wn  or  Colonel  Durin?— I  saw  Colonel  Durin  at  Vienna,  ana 
C<^1onel  Brown  afterwards  at  Milan.  ^ 

^^^  '^ou  bad  seen  Colonel  Durin  at  Vienna  while  you  were  with  4he 
^^^  marquis  Onischalti?— No,  after  my  father  had  come  to  fetch  me. 

"Vhat  induced  you  to  leave  the  service  of  tlie  Marquis  Onischalti, 
J^[[^^^  ^m  you  liked  so  well,  and  go  back  with  this  respectable  old  cartier 
•Milan  ?— My  father  told  me  to  go  to  Milan  with  hini« 
^id  yoy  go  tp  Milan  merely  o^t  of  respect  to  tl^  .order  of  your 
^er?— No,  he  told  me  that  Colonel  Brown,  at  Milai),  wanted  iQ 
^k  to  me. 

H)id  you  90t  hunvbty  represent  that  your  bread  depended  upon 
^^r  place  in  the  family  of  Onischalti?— Yes. 
3at  still  be  tpid  you  to  go  and  sp^ ak  to  jCoJonel  Browp,  9od  there- 
•*e  you  went  to  speak  to  him^r-Yep. 
Whenever  any  body  tells  yoi)  to  go  tp  Colpqel  Brown  because  he 
^^nted  to  speak  to  you,  do  you  go  directly  with  tfaeqWr- (Cries  of 
order'' preyeJ^ted  jt^e  v^itpess  frpoi  answering  tj^is  fjuestion.) 
Mr.  Brougham.— i  submit  that  it  is  a  perfectly  legal 
T3i]estion9  such  as  i»  put  in  levery  court  Qf  justice^  f>nd 
''^tich  as  has  led  before  now  to  the  discovery  of  conspira- 
cies against  the  lives  of  individuals.     Noble  lords  and 
judgies  are  now  present  whom  I  hav^e  seen  save  the  live^ 
of  their  fellow  sy bjects  by  such  questionsj  and  so  put,  and 
who  could  not  have  done  H  if  thiey  bad  been  disturbed  by 
cries  of  "  order**' 

You  went  to  Colonel  Brown  directly  ?--When  my  father  tol^mf 
^1  I  wq|yft£olonel  Brown  directly. 

/a 
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J^q4  ^f  your  f^her  were  to  ask  you  to  f^o  and  -(spejijk  (o  Co}p|i||() 
Black,  would  you  go  also  ? 

The  Sjolicitor-Gbnkral. — I  submit  that  thift  isnot 
^  proper  question  :  what  the  witness  would  do  under  par? 
ticular  circumstances  cannot  be  asked  him.  Hypothencal 
questions  are  not  regular. 

Did  you  ever  go  before  by  your  father's  desire  to  spea)^  to  Cc^p^^ 

frowii  QT  to  any  i>pdy  else } — -Never :  Wfor^  my  father  spoke  to  m^^ 
pever  Weiit  to  aiiy  place. 
'  Had  yoii  ever  seen  Colonel  Brown  before  you  went  to  speak  to  him 
1^  Milan  ?— ^ever. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  the  journey  from  Vienna  to  Mil^ 
when  you  went  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  r^r— My  father  paid  liij 
journey. 

Has  he  made  a  private  fortune  by  the  lucrative  trade  of  a  carter  or 
carrier  ?— He  has  not. 

Has  your  fattier  any  money  at  all  but  what  he  makes  from  day  tq 
day  by  nis  trade  ? — No. 

Did  you  live  pretty  comfortably  on  jthe  road  from  Vienna  to  Milan 
to  speak  with  Colonel  Brown  ? — ^We  wanted  nothing. 

Toii  dijd  not  go  in  your  father's  cart,  I  suppose;  in' what  soft  of 
carriage  did  you  go  ? — In  a  species  of  c^ash. 

When  you  got  to  Milan,  did  your  father  introduce  you  to  ihis 
colonel  to  whom  you  had  come  to  speak  ?— Yes, 

Did  ybu  complain  to  Colonel  Brown  of  the  loss  you  sustaii)^  in 
giving  up  a  good  pluce  or  a  good  master? — ^That  I  do  not  remei|ii>^. 

Had  you  made  any  bargain  with  the  Marquis  Onischalti  to  take  vp^ 
back  after  yOu  came  to  speak  to  Colonel  Brown  ? — I  do  notreniei|ipef. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  had  made  lio  aqcji 
bari^jn  wit|i  the  Marquis  Onischalti  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  his  service  again  since  the  conversation  wfth 
Colonel  Brown  ? — Yes,  ' 

When  did  you  go  back  to  the  Onischalti  family  ?•— I  was  not  in  bis 
service  again ;  but  he  was  going  to  Hungary,  and  he  called  to  knoii^ 
if  I  would  go  with  him. 

Did  you  go  with  him  as  a  partie  de  chasse,  or  did  you  go  with  bin^ 
for  pleasure  f — I  was  asked  by  the  Marquis  if  I  would  go  with  bim 
into  Hungary  as  his  cook  for  3  months. 

Did  you  go  with  him,  and  receive  wages  as  a  cook  for  3  months  }-^ 
He  made  me  a  present:  I  had  no  wages. 

'    How  long  did  you  remain  in  Hungary  ? — Three  months,  or  three 
mouths  and  a  half.  .  t  '      - 

Was  Onischalti  a  friend  to  the  £nglish  Ambassador  at  yienna  ^-i-i 
do  hot  know.  ' . 

Did  you  n^v^ir  sq^  him  at  his  bouse? — I  do  not  knpw. 

UoMT  (o|i^  h  it  since  you  came  back  from  that  trip  to  Hungfirj  wiQi 
the  Maryuis  phisghalli  ? — Last  year,  after  the  montb  of  A^g^^  pr 
pcptempei^. 

Having  ho  wages,  how  did  you  support  yourself  from  the  tinieToq 
left  Viepna  to  tb^  time  you  came  back  and  went  to  Hungary  Wfth 
pini^l^rti  ?.--:-Thc  ambassa4or  gavf  ine  something  to  \\vi^  9«}» 

Did  tue  ambassador  give  you  any  thing  when  yQU  ^fat  ip  ]E4il9i)l 
^^l  do  not  rc^member. 

'Who  paid  the 'cxpcuses?-i-My  hil^^r. 
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i>icl  you  go  post  or  how  f— tPosJ. 
%€)th  goinj^  9nd  comins  bac|c  ^-^No. 

ow  did  yoQ  return  nrom  Milan  to  Vaeona  I—- By  a  public  con< 


aoce. 

'bp  paid?-^I  aod  my  father.' 

^ho  gave  you  tbe  money  to  pay  ? — Colonel  Browi?* 

►id  your  father  go  back  with  you  ?— Yes. 
M'^  your  father  in  the  country  ? — He  is. 
.^^jod  your  wife  } — Yes. 

fk^nd  your  Sfoall  family  of.  chilijreti  ?r^No. 
an  what  square  or  street  do  )'ou  lire  in  I^nd^ ?r-rl  ctumot  tell 
bm^    name. 

X:3^Qw  did  you  come  down  here  to^Iay  ?    Did  you  walk  of  cofne  in 
u  ^rsLvriage  ?---On  foot. 

.A^boiit  bow  lar  was  it  ?--rYour  shoes  are  Quite  cWan :  bow  many 
ijkjpsets  did  ypu  jpsass  through  2 — I  c?u)Pot  ^^l  tne  distancf . 

"KXcw  many  minutjes  did  jt  taj|ce  yp.u  tp  walk  frbqa  ypi^r  le^idence^ 
^  ^«jir  boosct  or  hotel,  to  this  place  ?— Ten  minutes. 

"VVbo  came  with  you  i-^i  do  not  know :  it  was  a  gentleman. 
J3o  your  fether  ao^  wife  live  in  the  same  hotel  with  you  ?^— Yes, 
^ad  is  npbipdy  else  liyii^g  in  the  sanie  hotel  ?— Y^9* 
^bout  ho\|f  many  others  f-r I  do  not  know, 
'^^ill  VQU  swear  there  are  not  70  ? — ^That  I  do  not  remember. 
Are  tney  all  Ttalians?-^!  do  not  know':  1  never  aske^. 
'Are  there  any  Other  Italians  there  besides^  yourself,  your  venerable 
^fent,  and  ygur  amiable  ^ife  I 

'   'Fhe  Hou$;e  shoving  spipp  symptomi*  of  .disapproliation  af  th|s 
fraestibn,  Mr.  Brougha^i  said— -There  are  you,  fatner,  and  ^ife;  ai:e 
Uiere  any  other  Italians  ? — 1  believe'so* 
llave  you  any  doubt  of  the  others  ?— There  are  other  Italians. 
Are  there  many  waiters  in  this  inn  ?— *!  do  not  know  the  number. 
Co  )'uu  knovK  the  sign  or  name  of  the  h.ot^l  ? — I  dp  not  k^Qw. 

Thje  SoLiciTO^-Gse^fiRAL. — ^The  learoed  gentleman 
(cstasapmes  tbalt  tbe  witi)jSS8  lived  at  aa  inn^  and  noiv' 
foojids  bis  question  on  tbat  assumption. 

b  it  an  inn  in  which  3'ou  lodge  ? — ^I  do  not  knpw. 

Isthjere  a  sign  above  the  doqr? — I  never  made  the  observation. 

Have  you  had  any  bill  brought  tp  ypu  to  pay  ?— No. 

Have  you  evf  r  paid  any  bill  ?— :No ;  but  }  have  tp  pi^^y. 

Aiieyou  to  pay,  yours.elf,  for  your  entertain ipent  at  this  inn?— I 
hn  not  yet  been  asked,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  to  pay. 

But  9re  you  to  pay  for  your  ow^  keep  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Wefe  you  ever  in  such  a  pbc^  before^  whejre  you  did  Qotjcpow 
vlietb^r  you  were  to  pay  for  ypur  own  keep  or  pot  ? 

Loan  f  AfiMouTH.— I  shall  he  gla(|  to  |<aow  if  \h^ 
learned  gentleman  can  t^ll  ^pw  long  the  examination  will 
ijow  occupy  him. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  ^qei  afraid  (  baye  not  nearly  doije 
yet'. ..:•-. 

LoRu  Falmouth. — From  what  took  place  yesterday 

I  thought  the  time  at  which  we  were  (o  adjourn  pe- 

r         remptprily  ifixe^.    In  consequ^iipe  of  thi^  I  ^ofered  mtfi 
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private  engagements ;  and  think  some  hour,  whatever  it 
may  be,  should  be  fixed  and  adhered  to, — (Cries  of  ''  go 
on,  go  on/*)  ' 

Lord  Donoughmohb.**-!  think  the  rule^  if  nfade, 
ought  to  be  adhered  to.  Nobody  can  tell  whether  ibe 
cross-examination  may  not  Jast  2  hours  more.  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  witness  deserves  protection,  and  that  some 
fart  of  the  cross-examination  might  have  been  spared, 
therefore  move  that  your  lordships  do  now  adjourn. 

Earl  Grey. — I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  disposition 
of  the  House  not  to  give  protection  to  the  witniess.  Very 
material  questions  to  elicit'the  truth  have  been  put,  and  I 
think  that  no  rule  can  hk  more  injurious  than  one  which 
forces  the  House  to  separate  at  a  critical  moment,/by 
which  the  ends  of  Justice  may  be  defeated.  If  a  rule  is 
uiade,  I  hope  it  will  be  to  extend  it  to  5  o'clock. 

Lord  Falmouth. — I  did  not  interpose  till  half«past 
4  o'clock. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — 1  certainly  ^m  in  favour  of 
adhering  to  the  rule.  I  did  not  enter  the  House  this 
morning  till  b  minutes  past  10,  in  consequence  of  conir 
suiting  with  the  judges  on. a  matter  of  life  and  death; 
and  the  farther  deliberation  was  postponed  until  after  t\ff 
adjournment  to  day.  It  is  impossible  to  kpow  what 
questions  may  turn  out  to  be  material  or  immaterial. 
Adjourning  at  five  o'clock  will  gain  Q  hours  in  the  week, 
tod  that  I  consider  a  very  material  acquisitibn. 

The  Earl  op  Liverpool. — I  concur  in  the  proposal 
to  fix  5  o'clock  in  future  as  the  hour  of  adjournment.     • 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  5 o'clock,  widi 
the  understanding  that  in  future  they  were  to  sit  till  ^. 
FOURTH  PJY.--W€dnesdap  Jugmt  23, 

The  LoRp-Cfi^NCE^LO^  took  his  3eat  at  the  usual 
hour. 

* 

The  Earl  of  Darlington. — Before. j'our  lordships 
proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  t  wisli 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  copnepted  with  the 
important  business  before  you.  In  order  to  assist  ia 
accomplishing  the  object  we  all  have  in  view,  the  doiiig 
of  ample  justice,  it  is  necessary  we  shpijld  have  the  means 
of  formitig  a  correct  judgment  on  the  evidence.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  your  lordships  should  hare  be- 
fore you  printed  copies  of  the  evidence  taken  from  day 
to  day.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  obtain  this  evi- 
dence, I  think  it  indispensable  j;  for  it  may  be  necessary 
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for  youi  ivcdshtps  to  ask  questions  on  many. points,  aid 
I  believe  few  possess  memories  capable  of  retaining  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  for  a  iengih  of  time.  The  evi- 
dence given  in  support  of  the  bill  on  the  first  day,  made, 
1  confess,  a.  very  strong  impression  on  my  mind  ;  but  the 
cross-examination  which  took  place  yesterday,  has  tend- 
ed very  much  to  diminish  that  impression.  I  make  this 
observation  b}*  way  of  illustration*  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  the  evidence  printed  from  day  to  day.  After 
the  counsel  on  each  side  has  examined  a  witness,  certain 
noble  lords  may  wish  sfill  further  to  complete  that  exa- 
tarination  by  questions  of  their  own.  This  cannot  well 
be  done,  unless  we  have  before  us  every  morjaing,  the 
evidence  of  the  preceding  day.  I  would  therefore  move^ 
that  minutes  of  the  evidence  be  printed  for  the^r  lord- 
iihips  from  day  to  day. 

The  Ea&l  of  Lauderdale.— I  suggest  the  propriety 
of  your  lordships  having  before  you  plans  of  the  places 
alluded  to  in  the  evidence.  It  will  facilitate  the  inves- 
tigation very  much  if  the  different  pariicfii  would  agree 
on  a  plan  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  each  might  give  in 
a  plan. 

>  The  LoBD-CHANCfiLLoa. — However  desirable  it  may 
be  for  your  lordships  to  have  on  the  table,  every  morning, 
printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  preceding  day, 
it  will  be  nece^sary,  before  your  lordships  come  to  any 
resolution  on  the  subject,  to  consider  what  steps  must  be 
taken  for  accomplishing  such  a  purpose.  Unless  we  depart 
from  the  rule,  that  whatever  is  printed  for  the  use  of  thii 
House  must  be  held  to  be  correct  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  clerks,  I  do  not  see  how  the  printing  pan  take  place. 
1  therefore  doubt  whether  any  utility  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  having  the  minutes  printed  from  day  today, 
will  be  a  compensation  for  the  departure  from  the  esta- 
blished rule. 

..  The  Earl  of  Liverpool.-^I  agree  with  the  Lord- 
CbanceJIor,  that  the  advantage  of  receiving  minutes  of 
evidence  daily,  will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  certainty 
of  having  it  accurately  printed. 

The  Earl  of  Laudbrdale.—I  think  that  the  form 
of  authenticating  the  copy  at  the  ParliamenUofBce  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  Earl  of  Dariunoton. — In  consequence  of  the 
objections  stated,  I  beg  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

.  Theodore  Majochi  was  then  placed  at  the  bar^aad^Tt;* 
aiftined  by  M^.  Biougham. 
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i>o  )r6ti  teeollect  tf  Gerttoi  baron  vi^tfng|  fhe  ^rtncat  ot  Walei  dif 
N^les  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  a  German  baron  ▼isiting  her  at  Gei^  while  dit 
was  on  her  way  froin  Kaples  to  Milan  ? — I  do  not  recbllepL 

Did  amy  Gertnaii  barbn  vi^U  the  Ptillic^  at  Villa  VlHaiii,  at  an; 
time  ddriiig  her  resilience  there  ?-^I  rectiR^i  a  bat6rt  duit,  bdt  1 
thoDght  he  was  a  Russian. 

.   Do  you  recollect  whether  h^  was  the  same  person  spoken  of  yeite^t 
jay?— No. 

Was  ^is  name  Omleda  or  Ompteda,  or  something}  likie  thai  f^I  M 
ilot  recollect. 

Was  it  Rampdor  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  this  baron,  by  whaleter  ni^me  he  might  b^ealledi 
sleeping  more  than  once  at  Villa  Villaiii  2-«Ooce  I  iemember«  na 
more. 

Ilad  he  hot  a  Servant  who  u^d  to  live  with  ilUs  cftti^r  servants  of  tM 
house  ?-^I  recorr^cl  that  he  Had  a  servant,  biit  whether  hi  lived  WW 
the.  other  servants  or  not,  I  do  not  remeinber. 

Was  there  not  a  roop  called  the  baron's>  giving  it  his  extravagant 
name,  whatever  that  w^?— That  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  tou  r^ciQlIect  a  thunder-storm  oc'curriug  on  thc^  la)L6.  at  CohMV 
by  which  (he  cbnlpamy  were  all  wet  i — ^Thikt  t  do  nbt  recollect. 

Yoti  have  said  thdt  in  the  hobse  at  Naples  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
except  Bergami  slept  in  another  f^t  of  the  house  than  that  in  rnhvoi 
the  Princess  slept? — i  do  not  recollect  whether  the  other  part  of  tJbi; 
family  lived  apart. 

Do  you  now  mean  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  family*  Bemmi  ex- 
cepted, did  not  sleep  in  a  separate  part  of  the  house  froni  the  Piitocets  f- 
-7^1  remember  the  position  of  the  rooms  of  her  Royai  Highness  tad 
Bsrftami,  but  not  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Then  you  do  not  recollect,  and  will  not  now  swear,  that  the  rest  gf 
the  family  did  sleep  apart  from  the  Princess  ? — I  remembeir  ^611  Where 
Bergami  and  her  Royal  Highness s!e))t,  but  as  to  the  reit  of  tltef^iljf 
I  do  not  remember. 

In  the  answer  you  gave  the  day  before  yesterday  to  the  queitloif 
will  ther  the  bed-rooms  of  the  other  people  of  tbe  Princess's  suite  wer^ 
not  distant  from  those  of  the  Princess  and  BeVsami,  did  you  or  not 
say  thilt  they  were  liepai^e,  and  at  a  distance  ?--i  remember  only  titi 
position  of  the  l)eds  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami. 

Was  not  this  question  put  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday — Did 
the  other  part  of  the  Princess's  family  sleep  in  the  same  part  of  tbef 
house  at  Naples  that  she  and  Bergami  slept  in,  or  at  a  distance^-— It  is 
true  thai  question  was  put. 

Did  you  not  answer  that  question  by  Saying  they  were  separated?-— 
I  said  they  were  separated,  but  I  meant  that  they  were  so  situated  & 
not  to  communicate  together. 

Did  you  mean  thereby  that  there  was  no  ^' ay  for  a  person  to  pass 
from  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  the  rooiin^  of  tne  rest  ot  hef 
s\iite,  without  going  through  Bergami's? 

Tlie  Solicitor. General. — ^The  first  answer  giVei^ 
by  the  witness  was^  tliat  llie  rooms  were  separate,  and  he 
rtow  repeats  ii, 

Mr.    Brougham. — 1  know  that  perfectly  WeH,  and 

have  so  stated  it.     My  learnecl  Friend  seems  in  trrtral^pb 

in  a  mare's  nest  which  he  thinfcs  he  has  found.  . ' 
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After  some  further  observations^  in  the  course  of  which 

Afr.  Brougham  read  the  answer  which  had  been  given  by 

the  witness^ 

The  Lobd-Chancellor   said  that  the  proper  way 

vras  to  tell  the  witness  what  answer  had  been  given,  and 

^o  put  a  question  upon  it. 

Lord  Redbsdale. — I  think  that  some  difficulty  arises 

from  the  interprecer  finding  it  necessary  jto  repeat  Mr. 

Brougham's  questions  in  various  ways  to  the  witness,  and 

suggest,  that  the  question,  as  taken  down  by  the  bhort* 

liand  writer,  should  be  read  to  the  witness,  and  that  the 

interpreter  should  then  translate  his  answer  litcraiiy. 

Here  Mr.  Gurney  read  from  his  notes  the  question  put 

the  day  before  yesterday,  respecting  tiie  situation  of  the 

bed-rooms  at  Kapje». 

Mr.  Brougham. — Do  jo^  mean  to  repeat  that  there  was  no  way 
of  going  from  the  Process's  :-:  cm  t:,  the  roomi  c:  *;ie  re#t  of  tii<5  kuitt, 
except  through  Bengund: — WL*:  I  re.T.eir.ber  '.-,  IK&»  there  was  a 
WIT  to  BergamPs  roues :  I  hsre  seen  ro  other  p>5iag?. 

Vo  you  meaa  to  saj  •hutitzt  vm  r#ot  any  other  «aj  of  «^i;  from 
ber  Royal  Highnes's  apLnmerc  t:.  ii«  rolrft  cf  lie  sts^  o;  Uie  (a« 
mily?— I  have  sees  zo  czzt:  p^iraze. 

No  other  ppaoge  trir.  --hi:'-  — I  :iT»  s^t  yttz  Lr.j  c!:,tr  p.'aia^ 
except  that  wMcSwtxi ::  fjerr^ii  's  r>-r. 

Do  you  know  vii^pe  v.t  r**i  &•:  i:*e  t'szr-.  j  i.eptr— I  co  r-c*  re- 
member. 

Will  YOU  swear  that  :i*  r::  -  =  : :'  rij'^'.c  zr  ^\:  V/.^im  A  -i  • ,  i-'i 
Dr.  Holland,  were  i.-x  z»-j.t  ::  i:.*:  i;  ".-er  ^ -J2-  t-  ijr^v. :— T  :-*•  I 
do  not  remember. 

When  you  went  irvr.  "-="1  •;  M  .«.-  »  •  }  '.-r  fi*_--*r,  vjtr*  •:  •: 
you  lodge  at  Milan  r — A:  z*;  -.^^     '«'  *  5  -■* '  '  '-'-'-•* 

How  did  you  »bpj>or:  7  :'-.-at  "•—'-•.  r  ;  -#--:-  -jiieT-. 

How  long  did  }o-r  z:;:^:;  -£..-   — .'  :-^  :  -:  't 

Did  any  Dody  g>e  ▼:•-  r: 
received  money  ;"£t  Nf  ---  rr 

Did  any  ooe  a:Tc  "»c^"  rro:. 

How  long  did  you  rtr.iji  i 
betueen  IS  and  CC  dii£. 

When  you  ret'jn:*/ iw  "•'•»?:  ti_    1  :   ;::   •■'-    ti-     '*   *> 
yourself?'— Yes,  i  c  t  pkj  :. 

Who  gave  you  the  ts.zn'^ 

Who  gaVe  you  mz^zt^  '£.  '-  .r-:.:*  .;  : :    '.   -.  ■*.    ' — 
for  mv  journey. 

Who  gave  yoc  mcLej  ir"'!'*  J 'a  *•-  ■  *      •  .1 

TheSoLiciTOK-GEMS.*:.. — .' 
My  learned  friecd  asssa^ra  *..:-*.:     .:.  -   :»-• 
the  witness  money. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Ii  £fp*s.-*::    '     ■ 
amination  that  be  had  recelx*-!  r.  •  f 
referred  to. 

Mr.  GuRNfiT  read  theqae^taMfi  in^i  «.!   v  - 
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it  WAS  admitted  by  the  witness  that  be  bad  received  money 
at  Vieona. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna  when  you  left  tliat  city  for 
Milan  ?— For  the  journey  my  father  paid.   Nobody  gave  me  money. 

At  Milan  did  nobody  give  you  money  ?— Nobody  gave  me  money 
when  I  arrived  at  Milan. 

Lord  Longford. — I  wish  that  the  )ast  answer  eiven 
by  the  witness  should  be  repeated  to  him  by  the  inter- 
preter,  from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes. 

The  Marquik  of  Lansdown. — I  think  the  better 
course  will  be  for  your  lordships  to  leave  the  questions  as 
they  stand  upon  the  cross-examination  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  regular  time  comes  for  their  scrutiny,  to  pot 
snch  questions  as  you  please. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — ^The  usnal  practice  is,  for 
the  counsel  in  support  of  a  measure  to  examine  first,  then 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to  cross-examine  ;  the  for- 
mer again  to  re-examine,  and  finally  your  lordships. 

Lord  Longford. — ^The  only  reason  I  wished  the  an- 
swer read  to  the  witness  was,  to  apprize  him  of  what  be 
had  stated,  and  see  whether  he  understood  hit  expression 
accurately.  The  witness  is,  of  course,  the  only  person  pre- 
sent who  knows  nothing  of  the  particulars  6f  whatever 
discussion  takes  place  among  your  lordships  in  a  language 
which  he  does  not  understand. 

Mr.  Brougham.— I  and  the  learned  counsel  who  act 
with  me  are  most  anxious  to  attend  scrupulously  to  the 
rules  and  practice  as  laid  down  and  acted  upon  in  courts 
of  law.  These  rules  and  practices  have  been  with  his  usual 
acturacy  laid  down  by  the  Lord-Chancellor :  and  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  implore  your  lordships  to 
suffer  the  expressions  used  by  the  witness  to  stand  as 
they  were  disclosed  upon  the  cross-examination.  When 
the  counsel  at  both  sides  are  done,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
open  to  your  lordships  to  elicit  any  explanation  you  think 
proper. 

The   Lord-Chancellor. — Mr.  Brougham,  proceed 
with  your  cross-examination. 

.  Mr.  Brouqham. — My  lords,  I  have  done  with  the 
witness.  1  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  of  him.  In 
a  common  case  I  should  certainly  be  satisfied  with  this 
exanoination.  In  this  case  I  have  no  reason  to  ask  him  a 
single  question  further. 

Ihe  Solicitor-General  then  commenced  the  re- 
examination of  the  witness. 

Did  your  father  conduct  you  from  Germany  to  Milan«  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watdiing  the'cobdifct  of  the  Queen  ? 
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Mr.  Brougham.— I  object  to  that  mode  of  pattingthe 
f  oestioQ.     Why  not  ask  him  what  brought  him  to  Milan  i 

The  Solicitor -Gknbral. — Did  your  father  lell  you,  on  the  way 
from  Germany  to  Milan,  the  object  of  your  journey  ?— Yes* 

Had  you  any  other  business  at  Milan  but  that  which  he  mentioned 
to  you? — No. 

After  being  examined  at  Milan,  where  did  you  go?— To  Vienna. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  before  you  undertooK  your  first  journey 
to  Milan? — I  did  before  Iset  out. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  receive  that  money  ? — ^To  travel. 

Several  lords  here  said,  "  His  words  are  to  journey^" 
The  interpreter  observed,  "  To  journey  or  to  travel." 

Did  you  receive  any  other  money  before  that  for  your  journey  ?«» 
Nonimreeordoi 

What  do  you  mean  now,  when  you  say  non  mi  recordo  f-«-[  don't 
xemember.^ — ^When  I  say  non  mi  recordo,  now,  l  nvean,  I  have  it  not 
ID  my  head  to  have  received  such  money,  for  if  1  had,  I  could  say 
"  Yes  ;*•  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  now. 

LotD  Gb&nyille. — ^The  interpretiers  should  correct 
each  other. 

^The  Eabl  op  Lauderdale.^— The  interpreter  for  the 
Queen  ou^t  to  be  apprized  to  correct  the  translation  of 
the  other  interpreter. 

The  IaORD-Chancellor. — Let  her  Majesty's  inter- 
preter, whenever  he  differs  respecting  the  translation  of 
ao  answer  given  by  the  witness,  state  that  difference  be* 
fore  the  answer  is  admitted. 

The  Solicitor-Ge^veral. — ^The  witness  has  told  us  that  he  was  ^i 
Vienoa,  after  being  at  Milan.     Who  sent  him  there? — Col.  Brown. 
.  Who  sent  you  to  London  ?— I  cannot  say,  for  a  person  came  to 
tell  me  I  was  to  come  here ;  and  I  came. 

Did  that  pe^ou  come  with  you  ? — ^That  person  brought  m^  U> 
Lohdon. 

After  you  arrived  here,  were  you  sent  any  where  else  ? — Yes ;  over 
to  HoUand. 

Did  that  same  person  accompany  you  to  Holland  ?-«Yes,  I  went 
over  with  him. 

Did  you  remain  in  Holland  with  the  other  witnesses  ? — I  did. 

At  this  time,  half-past  1 1  o*cIock,  her  Majesty,  attended 
by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  entered  the  House,  and  took  her 
nsual  seat  in  front  of  the  bar.  The  peers  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  the  Queen  made  her  obeisance  in  return  for  this 
mark  of  respect.  Her  Majesty  surveyed  the  witness  with 
attention. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  submit  to  my  learned  friend 
whether  any  thing  in  my  cross-examination  justified  this 
close  re-examination  respecting  where  the  witness  was  in 
Holland,  how  he  came  from  thence  to  England,  and  who 
accompanied  him. 

The  Solicitor-General.— J  repeat  that  the  object 
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of  my  learned  friend's  cross-examination  was  with  tbe 
palpable  view  of  discrediting  the  conduct  of  the  witness, 
1  think  I  have,  therefore^  a  right  to  examine  the  witness  so 
as  to  placd  bis  conduct  in  a  clear  point  of  view.  I  am 
justified  in  taking  this  course,  both  on  the  rules  of  laW: 
and  of  common  sense,  and  have  a  right  to  follow  the  wit- 
ness in  his  journies  backwards  and  forwards  up  to  the 
moment  I  find  him  here. 

The  LoRD-CuANCEtLOR.— £  am  of  opinion  the  Soli- 
citor-General has  a  right  to  pursue  his  re- examination. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  objected  more  on  accooot  of  re- 
gulalrity  than  on  any  importance  which  I  attached  to  tbtf. 
mode  of  re-examinaiion  about  to  be  pursued  by  my  learned 
friend.  I  said  not  one  word  about  his  going  to  or  coming 
from  Holland.  I  certainly  examined  him  touching  wha(. 
happened  in  London.  If  it  were  in  this  way  open  to  a 
counsel,  merely  because  one  question  was  asked  respecu 
ing  a  part  of  a  witness's  journey,  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  that  journey  in  a  re-e2»amination,  then  there  would  be 
no  end  to  a  waste  of  time — the  whole  of  a  witnesses  births 
parentage,  and  character. 

The  Load-Chancellor. — Whatever  difference  tfaeni 
xnight  or  might  not  he  on  the  rules  of  evidence  !n  ibe 
courts  below,  or  the  forms  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
certainly  the  person  who  has  the  honour  of  now  addreia- 
ingyour  lordships  is  strongly  influenced  by  his  judgment 
to  say,  that  the  nearer  your  lordships  follow  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  courts  below,  the  better.  When  I  oon- 
jurayou,  therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  courts 
below,  I  am  ready  upon  my  solemn  honour  to  give  my 
opinion—an  opinion  which,  I  believe,  has  the  concurrence 
of  the  judges  near  me— ^-that  this  inquiry  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  ought  to  go  on. 

The  SoLiciTOK-GENERALrevumed. — Did  you  return  with  theiame 
persons  with  whom  you  went  out  to  Holland? — No. 

How  then  ?~Some  of  those  I  went  out  with  renis^ined  in  Holland. 
The^  did  not  all  come  back  with  me. 

Did  you  come  in  a  vessel  up  to  London  ?  —Yes. 

Did  you  land  with  the  same  person  who  carried  you  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  remain  in  that  same  place  until  you  were  brought  where 
you  now  stand?— Yes. 

Do  the  other  witnesses  remain  in  that  place,  and  dine  together?^ 
Yes. 

On  board  the  polacre,  when  the  t^nt  was  raised,  were  the  females 
firunet  and  Dumont  on  board  ?— I  don't  remember. 

Do  you  know  the  females  I  allude  to  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  Dumont  ?— Yes. 
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Wai  the  in  that  voyage  ?-r  Yes. 
Did  you  see  her  from  time  to  time?— >Yei. 
Was  the  sleeping- place  of  the  women  below  the  deck? 
Mr.  BaouQHAM. — I  object  to  this  queatioo:  .it  would 
be  more  regular  to  ask  where  the  sle^piog-pplace  of  ^ 

females  was. 

The  Soucitor-Genbral.— Was  the  sleeping  place  of  the  fen^aies 
above  or  below  deck  ? 

The  Lobd-Chancblloe.— It  would  be  extremely 
desirable  if  gentlemen  at  both  sides  would  put  their  ques* 
tions  more  in  the  form  of  interrogatories  than  otherwise.' 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  am  always  anxious  to  shape  mv 
questions  in  that  form ;  it  is  evident  that  I  cannot  al- 
ways doso  in  a  ^ross-ezamination. 

The  SeuciTOR-GcNERAL. — ^Was  Mademoiselle  Brunet  there  with 
yoa  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  ? — ^Yes. 

You  have  told  us  of  a  corridor  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  after  your  retam 
from  the  Grecian  voyage,  next  the  Princess's  apartment;  was  the 
door  at  the  end  of  that  apartment?—  Yes. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  did  it  prevent  any  body  going  from  the 
bed-room  of  Bergami  to  that  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— When  that 
ftbor  was  shut,  as  ^  as  I  can  recollect,  there  was  another  passage 
from  Bergami's  room  to  that  of  her  Royal  Highness.    . 

With  respect  to  the  bed-room  occupied  by  Bergami  at  Naples,  was 
ftb^re  any  aoor  opening  between  Beiraami's  and  the  Queen's  apart* 
DWotS,  except  that  in  the  cabinet?— There  was  another  door  commu* 
pkatmg  with  the  cabinet.  As  you  enter  the  room  of  Bergami  you 
turn  sound  on  your  left  first,  and  then  cross  the  room  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  dined ;  on  the  left  of  that  there  was  a  door  to  Ber* 
gami's  apartment. 

Was  it  near  the  dining-room  in  which  the  Princess  and  her  suite 
^aed?— Yes,  there  was  a  small  door  there. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— Three 
years. 

Were  you  dismissed  her  Royal  Highness's  service,  or  did  you  go 
away  of  your  own  accord  ? — I  first  a^ed  for  my  dismission  at  Rome  ; 
then  I  applied  to  Bergami  twice  for  it  at  Pesaro.  Bergami  did  not 
grant  it  to  me  until  the  2d  time. 

When  you  left  the  Princess's  service,  did  you  receite  any  form  of 
discharge,  or  certi6cate  of  good  condact,  from  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
--Yes;  I  have  it:  not  in  her  Royal  Highness's  hand-writing,  but. 
with  her  seal.     Schiavini  wrote  the  paper. 

Have  you  it  about  you  ?— Yes ;  here  it  is.  (producing  it.) 

The  Solicitor-General. — The  interpreter  willtrans- 
late  it. 

The Marquisof Buckingham. — It  will  be  quite im. 
possible  for  your  lordships  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  already  given,  with  dccuracy,  unless  you  are 
famished  by  the  counsel  at  both  sides  with  some  plan  or 
plans  of  the  apartments  to  which  the  evidence  refers. 

The  Lord-Chancbllor. — The  better  way  will  be  for 
the  ooonsel  at  each  side  to  agree  upon  one  plan  fgt  \.\\e 
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infornfatton  of  your  lordships.  And  if  they  do  coo'cnr  in 
delivering  in  such  a  plan,  let  it  have  no  denomination  of 
rooms;  but  let  the  apartments  be  marked  I,  2,  3>  or  4: 
let  there  be  no  other  exhibition  of  particular  description 
except  what  is  furnished  by  evidence.  Thespian  should 
beproduced  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool.— The  sooner  it  is  produced 
the  better. 

The  Solicitor-General. — ^We  have  correct  plan* 
of  the  principal  rooms  ready,  but  it  is  open  to  the  Lord- 
Chancellor's  exhibition  as  to  the  description  of  the  apart- 
ments. One,  merely  numerically  described,  can  however 
he  put  in  to-morrow  morning,  which  I  have  every  reason, 
to  believe  will  be  found  properly  accurate. 

Mr.  Brougham.— I  feel  great  difficulty  indeed  in  acced- 
ing to  the  production  of  a  plan  in  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing. When  your  lordships  recollect  that  these  plans  most 
necessarily  embrace  descriptions  of  ships,  palaces,  hoosiea^ 
inns,  and  other  places,  in  so  many  countries  and  parts  of 
Europe,  you  must  at  once  be  struck  with  the  difficulty  of 
compliance.  The  plans,  even  with  the  numerical  arrange^ 
ment,  might  lead  to  serious  injustice.  He  must,  indeed, 
l>e  an  uncommon  franker  of  a  plan,  who  could  so  arrange 
it  as  that  it  would  not  at  once  furnish  the  witnesses  witli 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  rooms  they  had  to  describe^ 
and  at  once  enable  them  to  reconcile  their  evidence  fo 
the  actual  description.  I  beg  to  apprize  your  lordships 
that  1  rheant  to  regulate  my  evidence  principally,  or  at 
least  a  great  deal,  upon  the  description  of  the  houses 

fiven  by  the  witnesses  at  the  other  side.  Now  how  could 
do  this  with  effect,  if  I  were  obliged  now,  at  the  outset, 
to  produce  a  full  plan  ?  The  publication  of  the  evidence, 
morning  after  morning,  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
justice  of  the  case;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  so 
many  of  the  witnesses  being  foreigners,  the  language  <5f 
that  publication  was  not  understood  by  then^,  and  conse* 
quently  full  information  of  what  was  passing  was  not  re- 
ceived in  such  a  quarter.  But  much  more  information 
would  be  given  by  a  plan.  Any  man,  whether  he  under^r 
stoo<4  English  or  not,  if  he  had  eyes,  must  understand  a 
plan.  While  the  publication  went  on,  and  the  language 
was  not  understood,  the. witnesses  were  nothing  the  wiser, 
but  a  plan  at  once  put  them  in  possession  of  all.  Th^re 
was  an  end  at  once  then  %o  **  non  mi  rtcordOf'  that  vanish- 
ed at  once,  and  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  plan  settled  every 
thing.    If  the  plan  were  indeed  ordered  to  be  drawn  up 
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from  the  description  of  the  evidence  as  already  given  be* 
fore  your  lordships,  then  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
soch  an  arransement ;  but  I  can  never  consent  to  the 
iiniversal  circulation  of  such  a  plan  as  that  called  for,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Lord-Chanc£llor. — No  plan  can  be  delivered 
in  until  it  is  plroved  to  be  accurately  correct.  Your 
iordships  have  a  right  to  the  production  of  such  evidence 
uyou  may  require  for  the  elucidation  of  the  cases.  The 
better  way  will  certainly  be  for  the  counsel  at  both 
sides  to  agree  to  a  plan.  If  this  convenience  cannot  be 
accomplished,  then  the  Solicitor- General  can  put  in  his 
plan  and  prove  its  accuracy.  That  some  correct  plaa 
should  be  produced  is,  I  think,  actually  necessary  at  both 
sides  for  the  justice  of  the  case. 

The  Solicitoe-General  promised  to  produce  one 
to-morrow  morning,  and  was  then  proceeding  to  call  upon 
the  interpreter  to  translate  the  paper  which  the  witness 
displayed  in  bis  hand,  when 

'  Mr.  Brougham  again  interposed  and  said,  that  he  saw 
no  reason  why  this  paper  should  be  produced  in  evidence. 
He  had  never  said  that  the  witness  was  dismissed  from 
the  Princess.  He  had  never  impeached  his  competency 
to  fill  his  place  as  a  servant.  He  was  indeed  ready  to 
admit  that  be  was  kept  because  he  was  found  to  be  a 
good  travelling  servant.  Let  him  have  this  character  up 
to  the  latest  moment  he  was  in  the  Princess's  service. 

The  Solicitor-General. — So  far  from  my  learned 
friend  having  made  any  such  admission  before,  the  whole 
object  of  his  cross-examination  has  been  to  cast  imputa^ 
tion  upon  the  witness's  character  as  a  servant.     Did  he 
not  bc^in  by  impeaching  the  manner  in  which  he  left  the 
service  of  General  Pino,  about  some  horse  i    Did  he  not 
afterwards  attempt  to  stigmatize  him  as  one  of  a  gang  of 
Mme  persons  who  had  clandestinely  got  into  the  house  i 
And  did  be  not  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  creaiinff  aa 
iiofavourable  impression  against  him,  attempt  to  snow 
that  he  had  applied  for  permission  to  return  to  his  place, 
bpt  was  not  admitted  ?    Independent  of  these  three  facta, 
th^  whole  course  of  his  cross-examination  had  the  same 
4i*odency*     It  was  therefore  but  justice  to  the  witness  to 
have  his  general  character  set  right.    I  therefore,  in  fur- 
therance of  iliat  purpose,  now  offer  the  evidence  of  one 
«of  tibe  parues  interested  in  this  case,  to  show  in  what  ligfat 
the  wituesa'a  character  was  held  by  that  pany. 
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Mr.  fiBauGH  A  aff. — I  never  impeached  the  witnett^a  «M 
peral  character  as  a  servant^  nor  have  I  ever  denied  &4 
be  bad  voluntarily  left  the  terrice  of  the  Princess*  The 
6rst  observation  I  made  referred  merely  to  the  witnesaV 
leaving  General  Pino.  If  my  learned  friend  ceofineii 
his  re-exaaiination  to  setting  that  point  right,  then  all 
was  well.  I  never  said  that  the  Princess  had  dismissed 
the  witness.  Besides,  this  papeir  was  not  in  the  haQd-' 
writing  of  lier  Royal  Highness.  The  witness  himself  said 
It  was  written  by  Schiavini. 

The  SoLiciTOR-Gfii^iiHAL. — He  was  the  major-dom^ 
of  the  household. 

Mr^-BaouGUAM."— But  it  does  not  follow  that  aU  h^ 
writes  is^  therefore,  true.    There  is  no  evidetice  yet  ta 

five  him  this  authentic  power  of  acting  fpr  her  Roy«J 
[ighness.  As  to  the  seal,  the  Princess's  seal  might  have 
laid  QQ  the  dressing-room  or  diniog-room  tablcj,  and  been 
affixed  by  any  body  to  any  instrument.  How  did  thai 
prove  it  the  act  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

The  LoRo-CHANe£i«LOB. — ^There  are  two  qaestioQi 
involved  in  the  point  at  issue.  The  first  is,  whether  thif 
is  the  act  of  the  illustrious  person  whose  name  has  befn  - 
mentioned  i  The  other  question  is,  whether,  if  the  pajptcir 
be  autbenticjt  it  is  legally  admissible  as  evidence  befoi:^ 
your  lordships  i  On  the  latter  points  I  am  of  opiqion,  qq 
doubt  can  be  entf^rtained.  But,  even  before  that  donbl 
could  be  entertained,  the  person  whose  seal  is  attache4 
to  the  paper  must  be  proved  to  be  present,  or  consenting 
to  the  application  of  the  ^al  to. the  instrument. 

The  Sowcitor-General.^— Do  you  remember  Schiavini?— I  d<^ 

Wh^t  was  his  situation  in  the  Princess's  household?— He  was 
equerry  or  inareschal. 

What  influence  bad  he  over  the  servants  ?-*-He  had  a  principal. 
command. 

Had  be  tlie  general  management  of  tbc  serv;uits?-^£[e  had  a  copv* 
inand. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  when  Schiarini  gave  you  that  p9per  f 

Mr.  Brougham. — 1  again  object  to  questions  heinfl; 
put  upon  this  paper  until  it  is  capable  of  being  put  ia 
evidence.  Let  it  first  be  brought  home  to  her  Royal 
Highness. 

The  Lohd-Chancellor. — If  the  paper  canbeprored 
to  have  been  framed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  hejr 
Koyai  Highness^  then  prove  that  fact,  and  lei  it  be  givea 

in  as  evidence. 

The  nitaesa  replied :—  1  don't  know ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
know  which  of  the  twp  commnodt^l*    There  «fai  ikr^ami,  be  cfiia- 


sonanded;  there  «as  Schiavini,  he  commanded ;  Mh  Sdiiaviiii  and 
.2ergaiiii  commanded.  It  is  impossible  for  mc  to  know  wlijch  wsw  tlio 
superior :  they  both  came. 

My  qoe&tiofi  is  t biff,  who  wa«,  at  that  time,  the  imniediatir  superior 
«yf  the  servaiits  of  the  hou% ;  I  mean,  at  the  time  you  left  that  ^Kt  vKe  e 
—I  do  BOL  remember. 

I  vishto  kDo«  wiiether  you  applied  to  Schiavini  to  ohtain  iJjib  j>a|Mfi  t 

Mr.  BiocGHAM — 1  contend  thic  (jueiition  i'9  not  allow* 
able,  the  paper  itself  not  bein^  evidence. 

Tbe   Lo  B  D- Cu AN CfcLLOB   remark^d,   iljat  what   wh% 
uranted  was  an  answer  almost  to  his  (Mr.  Brou^ham'^y  own 
<]uestion;  fifij  appJicaiioDS  fjad  been  rnarJe  for  tiii^  yur^ 
pose,  and  diey  were  a]l  equf^iy  inefllectual. 

Tbe  Solicitok-Gen  eeal.— -I  am  afraid,  myKMJ,  that 
I  caoDot  abcnr  ih&:  liji^  was  done  by  tr.e  irnixiedjate  autho- 
rity of  her  Rc'Tb]  H-shDe^s. 

The  Lc»£i>-C£  ft«^cLLLO£. — It  would  J^id  to  fiotliin;} 
unlesi  it  couki  be  r^^  j«d  that  ifje  i^oi^  Jud.ViCua)  h^  U^e 
same  auLbdntj  » .-.i  al'  i^'ie  oi^jtr  wrrv^jau. 

The  Soi.Tci7:>i-Gi,K Eii&L.— -At  pieb*rrjt,  o^y  ivrd,  i 
will  out  leoder  .:-.i  i-jt;fc.:i','L  vj  tLt  w  •.^*:fct.  J  Lavi^  do 
further  gneBiii'iit  t:  ;»l:  :i  Il's. 

Tbe  LD£i»>-Cfc'f.  :  ill*:  t— Hilt  t:  v  •j'^bie  iorc  ttiV 
qnestioDr  ID  ii5£  :••   -:»*  w  '.ii'rfci  t.  *-:-*:  vt.' ' 

A  nobit:  iore  tiier  sait.  "f  in  i:i!vt  rjii»r'^  -.ira-  iiy*^  '.ii*  •t'ta^js*-  1'otL 
i«&  to  Teii4!.»g.  tiHT^  V  •fr  "ifrnt*  •"■•rri-rt  \.r,rj\  'At*-  Irtr'ji-  ir  tu".  y\^ 
here;  viai«irt  o*  i^fs.if^  va.  :■.  •— '  ji  xi'r.  •*-iiiri!ji»^' 

LoEi*  £*L:-i.Kin»t>'.  ir.  —  i::*'."v  *  «*  u*r  V.i^rj*  •■.  i:i. ■!•*?*.  'j'*r>y:,< 
when  Bit  fjidaa^L  i:;;fcLp  "..rr  '_-.; J.. !•::.•.  ..J.,  b^-r^v.  '.'rjiv  4' 
Xapi«  : — ".  ai  iLr-  T-rr— r::wr 

Doe^  nir  iz*t  T:i;,-*:a  i»iio-.  :  i-r  ::i-  vu  •  -"sj-rt  :•—  '-■,  uj  r*;,- 
member. 

Wa*  «iuis5:  z.rrjii^    -   -•<'.    —  '"  - 

I  nfiden»ai/f  -B-Vre*  ■  ::.'-  :  -i  -r-  1.  — i  r  .r  ■-■•*.  iMrtJ"  '..;tvu'K' 
the  oiuiitetu  v-rsrr  *»-  v  ^    —     *:. 

Did  rwr  prr«*ri::   '.*.  •.»-  aj.tTf:    — /-_    '    -rrr.  .     ■• 

M_\  queti-'C.-;   i..:";'c::"  v.i.   J^/       -  ,-  --r.     .,  >►  tf.--rr.  *• 

did  preteac  u  if^  =='     T  j  .-■   •:•;  --•-'. 

Couic  %ai  •-«:  i:  '-iifc  -   v:    j     —  T  -  ^^    --*      m*  •:    j.    m  *-  *r 

Did  VOL   aiitZl  l.-sa     ■'>     -^J-.'-lE  sa    •   ---'    X     ■  '.•.'      ---■         ...: 


Ydl  ELaitr-   ..*::    ^ '-»    '^     '-"-*rri   *  /^  .-.•■■       -   .  .'..^^^ 

of  Mar.Uix: J-  L.  hi'.-':        *■    -   w"-:.fr.»-.      -  .T  .  •       ^    .    -.     ■■    r  '    .     . . 

DiK  \w.  Haiv-*  \T^w:vt,    *  ir       pr*^*!--  .  _■■              j   v  -  .  * 

/ 
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Bid  yon  remain  there  unlil  the  return  of  Greneral  Pino  ?«^Yei. 

Upon  his  return  did  General  Pino  151  ye  you  your  diMhissal  ? — ^Tb€ 
Adjutant  came  and  told  me,  you  are  now  at  liberty. 

Did  you  get  a  certificate  of  service  from  General  Pino  ? — No ;  be- 
cause I  really  did  not  wish  for  it. 

Where  did  you  go  immediately  from  the  service  of  General  Pino  f 
— ^To  Milan,  to  my  family. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Milan  ? — I  do  not  rememl>er  what  time. 

Did  you  remaiu  out  of  service  wben  you  were  at  Milan  l-««Out  of 
vrvice. 

How  were  you  employed  during  that  time  ?— I  got  some  money  by 
buying  and  selling  horses. 
"  When  did  you  leave  Milan  ?— 1  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Milan  ?--To  Vienod,  during  the  time  of  tbc 
Congress. 

How  did  you  go  to  Vienna  ?— 1  had  a  horse;  I  thought  my  own; 
and  I,  with  two  of  my  companions,  put  some  money  together,  and 
^e  bought  a  ''  carctta,"  (a  species  of  small  cart,)  io  ivhich  we  all  tra* 
"felled  together. 

What  was  your  object  in  going  to  Vienna  ?«-To  see  where  I  coyAi 
£nd  some  place  to  get  my  bread  ;  8ub»i^tence. 

Lord  ERbKiNls  made  some  observ^tionsj  when  the 
liOrd-Cbancellor  desired  th^  ^bort-hand  writer  to  refer  to 
his  notes,  from  which  he  read  an  extract  relative  to  the 
voyage  from  JaflPi^  toTerracina. 

j^  Pb^r  in  the  gallery  observed,  th^t  the  three  voy- 
ages to  which  the  noble  lord  (Erskine^  had  alluded  did  QQt 
iooiude  that  from  Jaffa  to  Terracina;  but  were  thes?,  as 
be  understood  them-*-the  voyage  from  Augttsta  to  Tunis; 
that  from  Tunis  to  Constantinople;  and  that  frotn  Con* 

itantinople  to  Palestine, 

Examined  by  Lord  Darn  ley. — ^You  have  stated  that  Bergami  w^i 
in  tbe  babit  of  dining  with  her  Bo>al  Highness  at  Genoa.  Did  he, 
ever  after,  while  you  continued  to  reside  tnere,  continue  to  dine  with 
her  ? — Always,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

You  have  also  stated,  that  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  joined  ber 
Itoy^l  Hiflhacss  at  Genoa,  ai»d  remained  with  her  some  time  aAer  her 
arrival  at  \f  ilan.     I  wish  to  ask,  if  it  ever  happened  that  Ladv  Chaf-  ^ 
lotte  Campbell  ever  dined  at  th<^  s^me  table  with  Bergami  ? — t  dq  not 
remeoxber. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingh/vm. — ^The  witness  has  stated,  that  on 
board  the  poUCxe,  in  which  her  Royal  Highnesa  sailed  from  Ja0a  \» 
Terracina,  there  was  a  cabinetto,  in  which  there  was  a  bath  ^ — I  dig. 

Did  the  witness  s^e  Bergami  and  the  Princess  enter  the  cabinetto 
together^  in  which  the  bath  was  prepared  ? — ^Yes. 

Witness  has  stated  that  he  handed  buckets  or  pails  of  water  for  tbe 
bath,  and  that  Bergami  received  them  ? — I  carried  two  pails  of  water 
to  the  door  of  tlie  bath,  and  Bergami  came  out  and  took  one  of  tbfoil* 
Whether  it  was  the  hot  01  the  cold  water,  I  don't  know. 

Did  you^ee  the  Princess  when  Bergami  took  the  pails  from  "you  ?-« 
Ko,  because  she  was  within.    At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  see  her. 

I  wUk.  to  Huow  whether  there  was  a  cabinetto  within  the  diniiig-.. 
room,  besides  that  which  was  provided  for  the  bath  ? — I  da  not  remeHH  -^ 
licr  whether  there  was  another  cabinetto  or  no.    .  *^  v 
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W9S  (here  another  small  room  wHhtn  the  dining-rooiti  besides  that 
destined  for  the  bath  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

When  yott  observed  the  Prioeess  and  Bergami  to  go  into  tl^e  pVace 
destined  <for  the  bath,  did  ^ou  see  the  Countess  of  Oldi  \—{  did  not 
see  her. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  female  attendants  of  the  Princess  ?-^I  did  not 
pie  any  of  them. 

Did  yen  see  any  of  the  female  attendants  of  tl)e  Princess  abote 
upon  the  deck,  when  you  were  dissmissed  from  below  t — \  did  not  see 
any  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon.-^!  wisli  the  witfyess  to  say  whether  the 
4eBt  on  board  the  polacre  was  a  double  one  or  no  ? — I  do  not  remember 
whether  there  were  one  or  two ;  but  1  know  weH  tluit  m  liiat  teiU  her 
Royal  Highness  was. 

Did  this  tent  cevcr  the  whole  deck,  or  was  there  foom  to  pass  upon 
the  side  of  it  ?— There  was  room  for  people  to  |>ass. 

Do  you  kno\tr  whether  any  persons  slept  in  Chat  place  ?>^r  do  not 
lemember ;  1  have  not  seen  any  persons. 

The  Marquis  of  BuctoNGHAK.  -^  At  what  time  of  day  was  this  bath 
taken  which  was  prepared  by  Bergami  on  board  the  polacre,  be£ore  or 
after  dinner  ?— 'About  noon  ;  some  tinte  before  noon. 

WaB  he  dressed  or  undre$se<l  when  he  received  the  buckets  of  w»ttt 
from  you  at  tbe  door?—  He  was  dressed, 

ViscovwT  Falm^vf H. — At  Villa  Vittani,  the  witness  states  he 
remembers  the  Princess  to  have  given  a  blue  silk  gown  to  Beranmi.  I 
wiih  him  to  be  asked  how  hft  knows  tliat  tbs  Princess  gave  Bergami 
^al  bine  silk  gown  ? — Becauae  I  saw  it  afterwards  upon  the  back  Of 
Bergami* 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  qiiestion.  It  is,  **  Does  the  witness  re- 
member a  b^ae  silk  gown  which  he  states  the  Princess  10  have  ^iven 
to  Bergami  ?*'  The  answer  is  **  Yes  ;**  which  implies,  of  course,  that 
he  does  remember  her  Royal  Highness's  giving  it.  I  wish  tojearn 
how  he  knows  that  she  di<l  give  that  gown  to  Bergami  ?-^Because 
Bergami  told  me  thai  her  Rayal  Highness  l)ad  given  himHliat  dress. 
Berjami  himself  told  me. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford. — ^Witness  has  said  that  he  saw  Bergami  and 
the  Princess  in  the  cabinetta  on  board  the  polacre.  When  there,  did 
he  see  tbmi  in  that  cabinetto? — When  tlve  bath  was  ready,  he  went  up 
stairs:  he  took  lier  Royal  Hrghiiess,  and  brouglit  her  down  into  the 
room,  and  shut  the  door. 

Lord  Duncan.— When  the  witness  is  asked  whether  her  Royal 
Highness  was  positively  in  the  bath  or  not,  he  says  he  does  not  know  : 
wtieft  he  is  asked  whether  any  other  persons  were  there  besid4js  herself 
and  Bergami,  he  says  there  were  not.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  At 
any  rate  he  says-  he  did  not  see  her  there.  I  wish  to  ask  i)im  this 
question  :  he  swears,  then,  that  none  of  her  fieinale  attendants  were  at 
that  moment  in  tire  bath-room  with  lier  Royal  Hiig-hness? — This  I  ran 
swear:  that  I  saw  none  of  ti)em  in  the  bath-room  with  her  Royal 
fiighness. 

Was  it  to  the  door  of  the  cabinettOr  or  to  the  door  at  the  outside 
«f  the  amartment,.  that  he  toqk  the  water  ?  Let  the  witness  swear  which 
-"Whether  to  the  outside  door,  or  to  the  door  of  the  inner  room  ?— I 
was  at  the  door  when  Bergami  went  up  stairs  to  tell  her  Royal  High- 
Bcas  thai  the  bath  was  reaidy  ;  when  lie  came  down,  Bergami  told  me, 
'"  Be  7k  tbe  door ;  for,  \i  there  be  any  need  of  water,  you  slbakV. 
fir&itme." 

11% 
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At  which  door  ?  Whether  at  the  outer  or  the  inner  dbor  ? — ^At  the 
door  9f  the  bath — the  inner  bath. 

EaklGr^y.-— Could  the  witness,  from  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
see  every  body  that  was  in  the  bath-room  ? — When  it  was  open,  I 
could ;  when  it  was  shut,  I  could  not. 

Will  he  swear  that  there  was  nobody  in  that  room  but  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  ?  — I  can  swear,  and  do  swear,  that  no  other  persons  but 
Bergami  and  her  Royal  Highness  came  into  that  room,  because  I  put 
myself  at  the  door. 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  [The  question  and  answer  were 
here  read  again.]  Does  the  witness  mean  to  say  that  nobody  else  was 
there,  or  that  nobody  else  entered  there ;  because  there  is  a  material 
difference  between  the  two  ?  Does  he  mean  that  there  was  nobodj 
else  in  the  room,  or  that  nobody  else  could  be  in  the  room  without  his 
seeing  them  ?— I  saw  no  other  persons  but  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami. 

That  is  still  no  distinct  answer.  Was  it  possible  for  any  other  per- 
son to  be  in  that  room  without  your  seeing  him  ? — No,  that  could  not 
be ;  for,  if  there  had  been  another  person  there,  I  must  have  seen 
that  person. 

Lord  Auckland. — Did  the  witness  remain  in  the  outer  room 
during  the  time  that  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were  in  the  inner  one? 
—I  remained  at  the  door  all  that  time. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— The  witness  yesterday  stated,  on  being 
asked  where  the  bath^was  prepared,  that  he  prepared  it  iu'the  cabin  of 
her  Royal  Highness.  He  was  then  asked  who  assisted  her  to  the  bath^ 
He  says,  that  he  first  carried  the  water  into  the  bath,  and  then  called 
Bergami,  who  came  down  and  put  his  hand  into  the  bath  to  try  the 
temperature  of  the  water ;  that  bergami  then  went  up  stairs  and  con- 
ducted her  Royal  Highness  down,  after  which  the  door  was  shut;  and 
then  Bergami  and  her  Royal  Highness  remained  alone  in  the  cabinetto 
together.  Now  I  wish  him  to  be  asked,  whether  he  was  in  the  cabiii , 
while  Bergami  went  up  to  bring  her  Royal  Highness  down  ?  and,  while 
he  was  so  in  the  cabin,  at  the  time  the  door  was  shut,  any  one  entered 
the  cabinetto  but  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  ? 

The  interpreter  here  translated  to  the  witness,  from  the  short-hand 
writer's  notes,  the  part  of  his  evidence  referred  to,  together  with  his 
lordship's  question ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  render  himself  In- 
telligible to  the  witness.  The  interpreter  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
divide  the  question  into  three  parts ;  and  having  been  re-stated  by  Ms 
lordship,  he  said — There  was  nobody  :  I  saw  nobody. 

Earl  Grosvenor.— Was  there  any  otficr  door  by  which  persons 
could  go  into  the  room  where  this  bath  was  put  ? — I  have  not 
any  other  door. 

Was  there,  or  was  there  not,  any  other  door?— I  never  saw  t 
there  was  any  other  door. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other?— I  have  not  seen  one: 
will  swear  that  there  was  only  one,  because  I  must  have  seen  it  if  the 
was  any  other. 

The  Lord-Chancellob. — If  there  had  been  another  door  openfn; 
into  the  room  where  the  bath  was  prepared,  must  you  not  have 
it?-— I  must  have  seen  it  if  there  had  been  another  door:  but  I  ha^' 
not  seen  another  there. 

Lord  Auckland. — Have  you  seen  Bergami  and  the  Princess  qi0 
the  bath? — No;  but  I  have  seen  Bergami  come  out  of  the  room 
mount  the  deck,  aud  tell  her  women  to  come  down  and  dress 
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Boyal  Highness.    And  I  have  with  my  own  ears  heard  him  saj, 
**  Madlle"  Dumonr,  come  down  and  dress  her  Royal  Highne^ts. 

Leaving  her  Royal  Highness,  by  herself,  in  the  bath  ?— Alone  in 
the  bath. 

What  was  your  position  when  Bergami  left  the  bath  ?— T  was  stand- 
ing there  with  hot  water;  because  I  thought  he  might  still  have  need> 
of  hot  water. 

.  Could  you  at  tliat  time  see  into  the  bath  ?— No ;  for  Bergami  went 
out  sideways,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  shut  the  door. 

How  long  had  Bergami  and  the  Princess  been  in  the  room  before 
Bei^mi  went  to  call  her  maids  ?— About  half  an  hour. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Huntley.— Was  Bergami,  on  retiring  from  the 
bath,  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  when  he  was  observed  to  enter 
it?- Yes. 

*£ab1  Grey. — Did  the  witness  remain  with  some  water  at  the  door 
of  the  bath  when  Bergami  went  to  call  her  maids  to  dress  the  Princess? 
^I  remained  there  till  he  told  me  to  go  away. 
■  When  did  he  tell  you  to  go  away  ?— When  he  went  up  to  go  and 
tell  Maddle.  Dumont  to  come  down,  he  told  me  that  no  more  water 
was  wanted. 

Did  you  go  away  immediately,  or  wait  till  Madlle.  Dumont  came 
down  stairs  ?— Bergami  remained  upon  deck.  Madlle.  Diimont  came 
immediately  down  stairs ;  I  took  my  pails  away,  and  saw  Madlle. 
Dunioot  alone  enter  the  bath-room. 

Do  you  know  how  long  the  Princess  remained  in  the  bath-room 
after  Madlle.  Dumont  went  in  to  her?-— I  cannot  tell,  because  I  went 
away  about  my  business. 

.  When  Mad.  Dumont  came  down,  Bergami  did  not  come  down 
with  her? — No:  I  saw  only  Madlle.  Dumont. 

Lord  Anson.— On  receiving  your  orders  to  that  effect,  did  yoa 
go  away  to  get  the  water,  in  order  to  be  ready  with  ii  if  Bergami  should 
call  you  ?— I  went  nowhere,  because  there  was  a  sailor  who  gave  mc 
the  water  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 

Di^  Bergami  receive  the  pails  of -water  at  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  or  did  he  come  out  to  receive  them?— He  received  them  at 
tbe  door.     He  did  not  come  out. 

Earl  Darnley.— The  witness  has  stated  that  a  tent  was  placed 
upon  the  deck  of  the  polacre  ;  I  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  that  tent, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  placed ;  and  whether  it  was  a  tent  or 
an  awning  ? — It  was  a  tent,  which  was  spread  upon  the  deck  hy  means 
of  ropes  ;  and  in  the  evening  it  was  closed  as  a  pavilion.  (Here  the 
witness  described  upon  the  table  the  position  of  the  lent.)  It  was 
closed  all  round.  1  think  that,  in  the  evening,  this  tent  was  let  down 
and  closed  all  round  ;  and  they  said  from  within,  **  Stop  it  well ;  stop 
it  all  round  ;  see  there  be  no  hole,  no  opening.*' 

Was  it  a  single  canvas  ? — Sometimes  it  was  single,  and  sometimes 
other  pieces  of  canvas  were  put  to  stop  the  openings. 

Earl  Grosvenor. — By  whom  was  the  witness  recommended  to  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— Bv  Bergami. 

Earl  GREYi— Does  the  witness  tnow  whether  the  Princess  was  in 
the  bath  before  Bergami  left  the  room  to  call  Mademoiselle  Dumont  ? 
r-I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  in  the  bath,  because  I  did  not  look 
into  the  room.  ^ 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — What  was  the  motive  of  the  wit-* 
ness  for  seeking  at  Pesaro  to  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
Princess  ^—Because  the  Princess  was  surcoundied  b^  b^d  i^^o^X^, 


The  Eaki  op  Cakii akvon.^^How  was  the  Princess  drcsted  whA 
she  went  inio  the  biUhing-room.  with  Bergami  ?**-Aa  far  as  this  goev, 
I  do  not  remember. 

Was  she  in  her  ordinary  dres<;,  or  in  a  bathing-dress  ?^~I  do  not  t0> 
member  precisely  what  uress  she  had  oo. 

Wluit  was  the  size  of  the  bath  ?'^The  witness  described  it  as  smalh 

What  furniture  was  there  in  the  room  ?— I  remember  there  was  a 
icfa,  a  sofa-bed,  where>  in  the  morning,  we  placed  the  cushions  when 
we  opened  the  bed. 

The  Marquis  of  CtANsdown .-^I  wish  to  put  one  more  qaestion 
to  the  witness,  in  explanation  of  the  question  which  1  fant  addressed 
to  htm.  The  witness  has  stated  that  his  reason  lor  wisliing  to  leaf  e- the 
service  of  the  Princess  at  Pesaro  was,  that  tier  Ro>'al  Highness  was  sor- 
rouuded  by  bad  people  :  vrhy  then^I  wish  to  know,  did  he  afterwards 
make  application  to  Schiavini  to  be  restored  to  that  service  l  Had  the 
witness,  in  the  mean  time,  ahered  his  opinion  of  the  persons  by  wbom 
the  Princess  was  surrounded  ?— I  applied  to  Schiavini  in  akmd  of  com** 
mon  conversational  way  ;  1  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  enter  again  into 
the  service  of  the  Princess ;  I  applied  in  a  kind  of  way. 

Then  the  witness  meant  nothing  serious  by  his  application  ^-t^Na; 
U  was  a  sort  of  conversational  application,  «  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  enter  aga'm  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?"  I  was  in  serf  ice  at  thm 
time. 

Lord  Falmouth. — I  wish  to  detain  the  House  for  a 
moment^  upon  a  point  which  to  me  appears  important.—* 
The  witness  had  been  asked  if  he  knew  whether  the 
Princess  was  in  the  bath  at  ihe  time  when  he  carried  the  , 
water  to  the  door.  To  this  question  he  had  answered, 
"  I  cannot  know."  The  witness  had  since  asserted^  tbfat, 
when  he  carried  the  water  to  the  bath*  he  coukJ  see  tbi|t 
there  was  no  other  person  in  the  room  besides  Bergamu 
Now  I  wish  to  know  why  the  witness  could  not  see  if  fhe 
Queen  was  in  the  bath,  when  he  could  see  that  no  t>M 
else  besides  Bergami  was  in  the  room. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — ^The  original  question 
stood  thus — ^'  Do  you  know  whether,  at  the  time  vou  aoi 
carried  the  water;  the  Princess  was  in  the  bath  f*     Th^ 
answer  given  by  the  witness  was,  "  I  cannot  know.**     IP" 
the   witness  had  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  th^ 
Princess  was  then  in  the  room,  there  would  have  been 
contradiction  ;   but  at   present  there   appeared   to  bi 
(Lord  Lauderdale)  to  be  no  coniradiciioi>. 

Lord  Falmouth  was  sorry  to  occupy  the  time  o 
the  House  ;  but  he  thought  the  point  was  of  consideraf  ~ 
iDonaieDt.    The  witness  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  h 
stated,  thai  when  he  carried  the  water  which  Berga 
half-opening  the  door,  took  in,  if  any  other  person  hft 
been  in  the  room  he  must  have  seen  stich  person. 

The  Earl  of  LtYSRPOOL. — {  see  no  apparent  cod 
dictioa  at  pieaent.    The  fact  I  take  to  be  tl^  :-«>T 
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witness  prepared  thebatb,  and  BawBergami  and  the  Prin- 
cetc  go  into  the  baihing^^room.  The  question  then  put 
to  the  witness  was,  did  you  see  the  Princess  in  the  bath  i 
The  witness  answered,  I  could  not  see,  because  aftei  they 
went  in  the  door  was  shut.  The  subsequent  question, 
^f  Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  ?"  applied  to  the 
time  when  the  door  was  afterwards  opened;  and  the 
witness  answered^  there  was  no  one  in  the  room.  -Whether 
the  story  told  by  the  witness  was  or  was  not  to  be  credit- 
ed, was  another  question ;  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
contradiction  At  present. 

LoitD  Erskine. — liinderstood  the  witness  to  say,  that 
if  any  other  person  bad  been  in  the  room,  he  mu9t  have 
Been  them. 
Lord  Falmouth. — Exactly  so. 
The  Lord-Chancellor.--^I  think  that  if  your  lord- 
{faips  looked  at  the  relative  situations  of  the  bath  and 
of  the  room,  you  would  find  there  has  been  no  contra* 
diction. 

Several  of  the  questions  and  answers  were  then  read 
by  the  short-hand  writer,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  witness  had  used  these  words — ''If  there  had  been 
wy  other  person  in  the  room,  I  must  have  seen  them." 

Lord  Fa.l mouth  conceived  that  those  words  applied 
tQ  the  time  at  which  the  witness  carried  the  pails  of  water 
to  the  door.  Surely  if  the  witness  could  see  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  he  must  have  seen  the  bath. 
The  Earl  ot  Carnarvon. — I  think  that  the  answers 
refer  to  different  periods. 
Lord- Falmouth  acquiesced. 

Lord  De  DunstanviIle. — How  often  did  the  vitue«s  sleep  be- 
tween the  two  tents  ? — I  remember  twice. 

Do  you  remember  at  either  time  hearing  any  conversation  between 
two  peraona  inside  ?— -Yes, 

Could  yon  distinguish  the  voices? — I  could  not  distinguish  the 
voices ;  but  I  heard  a  whisper. 

Could  you  hear  whether  the  voice  was  that  of  a  male  or  of  a  fe- 
male ?— I  heard  two  voices  speak  in  a  whisper ;  but  I  could  not  make 
out  whether  they  were  voices  of  women  or  of  men. 

Mr.  Brougham.~I  submit^  that  I  am  entitled^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  to  put  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  witness. 
The  Lord-Changbllor. — No  doubt. 
{Ixamiued  by  the  LoRD-CnANCiLLOR,  at  Mr.  Brougham^s  sugges- 
tion.—The  witness  has  stated  that  he  was  in  place  at  the  time  when  he 
haul  the  conversations  which  he  mentioacti  with  Schiavini :  what  wages 
^\d  he  then  receive? — ^The  witi>es»  was  staling,  that  he  had  been  at 
that  period  in  the  employ  of  the  young  Marquis  Oniscbidtij  whf a 
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Mr.  BitbuGHAM  said  ibat  they  had  the  point  already* 

Did  you  not  make  repeated  applications  ti>  Hyeronimos  to  be  taken 
back  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — ^I'hat  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  YOU  not  five  or  six  times  make  application  to  Camera  to  be 
restored  to  the  service  of  her  RoyalHighness? — ^The  first  or  second 
time  that  Camera  came  to  Milan  he  sent  his  servant  for  me.  I  went* 
and  Camera  said,  "  Theodore  Mujochi,"  (and  I  remember  it  as  well 
as  if  it  were  but  now,)  **  Theodore  Majochi,  do  not  enter  into  any 
service,  because  the  Princess  will  take  you  back."  The  conversation 
must  be  put  down  as  it  was  said.  Camera  said,  "  Theodoro,  give 
me  back  the  certificate  of  3  our  good  service,  and  I  wiH  tell  the  Prin^ 
cess  that  you  have  not  entered  into  any  other  service ;  and  she  will 
pay  you  for  ail  the  time  you  have  been  out  of  service,  and  all  the  da- 
mage  you  have  suffered."  I  answered,  '*  Camera,  give  me  back  my 
paper  (which  I  had  given  him  already  in  talking) ;  for  rath^  than 
serve  the  Princes^,  on  account  of  the  persons  who  are  about  her,  I 
nvould  go  and  eat  grass.** 
Was  this  conversation  with  old  Camera  ? — Yes, 
Did  you  at  any  other  time  apply  to  Camera  to  be  reinstated  in  your 
service  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  if  Camera  was  examined  at  Milan  ?— 'Of  this  I  koow 
nothing. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  this  conversation  with  Camera 
at  Milan  take  place  before  you  went  to  Vienna,  or  after  your  return  i 
—Before  I  went.  ^'i-i^-MSiL 

The  witness  retired.  ^^^9S 

The  Attorney-General  then  called  Gruefeno  Pa- 
tnrzo.  The  witness  was  a  man  rather  of  a  shabby  ap^ 
pearance,  and  apparently  about  30  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Denman. — What  religion  does  the  witness  pro- 
fess?— Catholic.     An  Apostolic  Roman. 

Mr.  DENMAN.--When  did  the  witness  last  take  the  sa- 
crament ?  1  shall  be  able  to  show  that,  according  to  the 
religion  professed  by  the  witness,  no  oath  is  binding  un- 
less taken  within  a  certain  time  after  confession,  and  after 
receiving  the  sacrament. 

Mr.  Denman's  objection  was  overruled. 
The  witness   was  then  sworn,  and  examined  by  the 
Attorney-General. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— Have  the  goodness  to  keep  up  your 
Toice,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  let  the  witness  keep  up  his. 
What  countryman  are  you  ? — T  am  of  Naples. 
What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  am  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel. 
Have  you  a  share  in  the  vessel  you  cdmmand  ? — I  have. 
What  share? — One  fourth. 

Were  you,  in  the  month  of  April,  1816,  mate  of  a  ship  commanded 
by  Garguini  Guardello  ? — I  was. 

What  was  the  size  of  that  vessel  ? — About  300  tons. 
Do  you  remenxber  the  Princess  of  Wales  coming  on  board  that 
ship  at  Augusta,  in  Sicily  ? — Yes. 

To  what  place  did  the  vessel  first  sail  from  Augusta  ?— To  Gergenti ; 
and  from  thence  to  Tunis. 
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&o:  jtMiF  remember  the  names  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  the 
Prhicesson  board  ?-^AI most  all. 

.  Mention  the  names  of  those  whom  you  remember. — There  was 
B.  Bergamt,  Stihiav'mi,  Wiiliam  Austin^  Theodore,  Carlinoj  and  a 
cook,  whom  they  called  Francis. 

Any  females  ?— Yes ;  there  was  the  Countess  Oldi ;  I  believe,  biit 
I  do*  not  recollect  well,  she  was  dame  d*honneur;  two  maid  servailts, 
one  was  called  Dumont,  and  the  other  Brnnetta ;  and  a  little  child, 
called  Victorine. 

"When  yoo  first  sailed  from  Augusta  to  Tunis,  do  you  remember 
tlie  situation  of  the  cabins  appropriated  for  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
Ffincess  and  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ? — ^The  cabin  of  the  ship  was  divided 
into  two.  On  the  right  hand  was  the  bed  of  the  Princess ;  on  the 
kft  Hiat  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi. 

Outside  that  cabin  was  there  a  dining-room  ?-r-There  was. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami's  sleeping-cabin  was  at  that  time? — 
I  do. 

Where  J — In- the  first  cabin  on  the  right,  immediately  beyond  the 
dining-room.  Here  the  witness  described  the  relative  situations  oT  the 
cabins,  &c.  upon  the  table.  This  was  the  body  of  the  ship  :  the  two 
hteml  parts  are  divided  into  small  cabins.  One  of  these  small  cabins, 
most  near  to  the  poop  and  to  the  dining-room,  was  that  appropriated 
to  Bergami. 

Did  the  dining-room  extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  DfiNMAN  objected  to  wliat  he  considered  a  leading 
i^nestibn. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  am  not  aware  that  I 
bave  transgressed  the  strict  rules  of  examination  :  I  wish 
to  keep  within  them. 

JSlr.  Denman. — I  think  the  question  ought  to  be, 
^To  what  point  does  the  dining-room  extend?"  The 
question,  as  the  Attorney-General  put  it,  admits  of  an  im- 
mediate answer,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  suggested — 
Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  trusted  that  he  should  not 
be  precluded  from  asking  a  question  merely  because  it 
might  be  answered  by  the  word  *^  Yes." 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Put  the  question,  then,  in 
this  way — Did  or  did  not  the  dining-room  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship  ? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself  unable  to  put  the 
question  in  that  shape.  He  must  ask,  Did  the  cabin  ex- 
tend from  side  to  side,  yes  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Denman. — I  certainly  object  to  the  question  in 

that  form. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— Take  this  then— How  much  of  the 
breadth  of  the  ship  did  the  dining-room  occupy  ? — The  whole,  except 
the  wooden  line  used  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  ship  :  the  whole  breadth. 

Examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — After  leayingTunis,  dii 
you  sail  fw  any  other  place  ? — We  sailed  for  Malta. 
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After  leaving  Tunis,  did  Bergami  sleep  in  the  same  cabin  as  before, 
or  in  another  "part  of  the.vessei  ? — His  bed  was  removeci  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  was  more  particularly  on  the  right  hand  of  the  dining-room. 
Was  the  right  hana  side  of  the  dining*room  nearer  to  the  cabin  of 
the  Princess  than  the  left,  or  farther  form  it  ?— As  the  cabin  of  the 
Princess  was  on  the  right  hand  side,  it  was  more  near.  The  room  oc- 
cupied by  the  Princess  had  a  door  which  led  into  the  dining-room ;  and 
another  door  of  communication  with  the  chamber  of  the  maid  of 
honour. 

Wa^  that  communication  to  the  room  of  the  maid  of  honour  from 
within  the  chamber  of  the  Princess  ? — Yes ;  the  chamber  of  the  Prin- 
cess was  divided  into  two  chambers ;  one  for  the  Princess,  and  the 
other  for  the  maid  of  honour ;  it  was  divided  by  a  painted  canvass. 

When  Bergami  left  Tunis,  where  did  he  sleep  ? — On  the  right  of  the 
dining-room — more  particularly  on  the  right. 

Was  the  bed  of  Bergami  removed  on  that  occasion  ? — ^Yes,  it  was 
removed  to  the  right  side  of  the  dining-room.  When  the  door  was 
closed,  there  was  no  possibility  of  seeing  from  one  bed  to  anothef. 
There  was  a  communication  from  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Princess  to  the 
chamber  of  the  maid  of  honour. 

How  was  that  part  of  the  ship  laid  out  ? — ^The  chamber  of  the  Prin» 
cess  was  divided  into  two  chambers ;  one  for  the  maid  of  honour,  the 
other  for  the  Princess. 

'How  far  from  Bergami's  bed  was  the  door  leading  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Princess  ? — Part  of  the  chamber  of  the  Princess  was  formed  by 
the  partition  of  the  ship :  in  that  a  door  was  made,  and  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  door  was  situated  Bergami's  bed. 

The  door  being  open,  could  a  person  in  the  Princess's  bed  sec 
Bergami's  bed  ? — Why  not  ?  According  to  the  division  made,  m 
whatever  situation  a  person  was,  in  Bergami's  bed,  he  could  not 
help  seeing  the  Princess's  bed  when  the  door  was  open.  The  situation 
of  the  bed  was  such,  that  a  person  could  not  fail  to  see  both  together. 
But  a  person  might  stand  up  in  the  bed  in  such  a  situation  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  other  bed.  I  mean,  if  he  placed  himself  upright.  But 
the  bed  itself  might  see  the  bed  of  the  Princess. 

The  witness  has  stated,  as  1  understood  him,  that  the  body  of  the 
ship  was  divided  into  three  divisions ;  on  each  side  there  were  cabins, 
and  a  pa^ge  in  the  middle,  communicating  with  the  dining-room : 
now,  how  many  doors  led  from  that  passage  into  the  dining-room  ?— - 
Two  doors  opened  into  it. 

^  After  the  ship  sailed  from  Tunis,  were  those  doors  closed  ? — ^Yes, 
they  were  shut ;  one  was  nailed  up. 

After  that,  was  there  one  entrance,  or  more,  into  the  dining-room 
from  that  passage  ?— There  was  only  one ;  the  other  door. 

Where  did  the  ship  go  from  Tunis  ? — ^To  Malta,  and  thence  to  the 
island  of  Milo. 

Where  did  you  proceed  afterwards  ?— After  much  voyage,  W£  went 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Where  did  the  Princess  go  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre  ?— To  Jerusalem ; 
to  visit  the  holy  place. 

Did  the  witness  accompany  the  Princess  on  her  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem ?— Yes ;  I  went  to  Jerusalem. 

During  that  journey,  did  the  party  travel  by  night  or  by  day  ?— 
We  travelled  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  part  of  the  day ;  but  the 
other  part  of  the  day,  it  being  then  very  hot  we  rested  ourselves. 
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When  you  rested  by  day,  were  any  tents  erected  ? — Not  always  ; 
At  Nazareth  we  lodged, at  a  private  house ;  but>  when  we  were  going 
towards  Jerusalem,  we  raised  our  tents  near  a  convent. 

Ifl  what  tent  did  Bergami  rest?— When  the  tents  were  raised,  we 
dined  also V  and  in  one  of  these  tents  was  the  Princess.  In  that  tent 
was  immediately  placed  an  iron  travelling  bedstead— a  small  one-^and 
upon  a  piece  of  matting  was  put  the  bed  in  the  tent.  Bergan^ii  and  the 
Princess  there  dined :  I  saw  nothing  else,  for  I  then  went  to  dine  myself. 

Does  the  witness  know  who  slept  in  that  tent?— The  Princess,  I 
know,  because  it  was  intended  for  her  ;  but  as  to  any  other  person  I 
do  not  know,  for  I  went  to  dine  myself. 

Does  he  know  where  Bergami  then  slept  ? 

Mr.  Den  MAN  .—I  object  to  this  question.  The  witness 
has  stated  thstt  he  was  in  a  situation  which  prevented  him 
from  knowing  the  fact  referred  to,  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  put. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  quite  regular  to  ask 
the  witness  whether  he  knew  where  Bergami  slept  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Denman. — I  don't  object  to  the  question  itself, 
but  to  the  moment  at  which  it  was  asked,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  the  witness  had  stated,  he  is  disqualified 
from  answering  it. 

The  Attorney-General.— Does  the  witness  know  where  Ber- 
gami slept  during  the  day  when  they  rested  ?—  I  do  not  know. 

The  witness  not  appearing  to  comprehend  the  question, 
the  interpreter  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should  be  again 
repeated  by  the  learned  counsel.  (Cries  of*'  No,  no.") 

The  interpreter  said  thai  his  mind  was  so  taken  up  with 
translating  every  word  that  occurred,  that  he  could  not 

repeat  the  whole  of  the  sentence  on  the  moment. 

The  question  was  then  renewed,  and  the  witness  answered  : — I  po- 
sitively cannot  know  where  Bergami  slept^  because  I  left  him  and  the 
Princess,  and  went  to  my  victuals.     1  imagine—— 

Mr.  Denman. — A  complete  answer  has  been  given  to 
the  question,  and  any  speculation  the  witness  may  follow 
it  up  with,  as  to  his  belief  or  his  imagination,  cannot  be 
received. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^The  point,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  this  interrogatory,  cannot  be 
entertained,  until  the  whole  of  the  question  is  received. 
But  my  learned  friend,  without  waiting  for  it,  breaks  in, 
and  interrupts  the  witness  before  your  lordships  know 
what  the  answer  may  be. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — You  certainly  ought  to 
know  what  the  answer  is  before  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Djbnman  reiterated  his  objection. 
.   The  Lord-Chancellor. — It  is  impossible  to  proceed 
in  this  way.     Unless  we  know  the  nature  of  the  answei^ 
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as  well  as  the  interpreter  does  before  he  intefp^rels  it,  how 
can  we  decide  on  it  ?  The  constitutional  mode  is,  if  aa 
answer  is  not  evidence,  to  strike  it  out. 

Mi'.  Denm  an. — Your  lordships  know  that  the  effect  U 
produced  the  moment  the  answer  is  given. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Consider  the  state  we  are 
io.  If  you  will  not  let  the  interpreter  give  the  an$wer,  as 
he  is  sworn  to  do,  how  can  we  know  whether  it  is  fit  tP 
be  received  or  not? 

The  question  was  then  repeated,  and  the  interpreter 
proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  answer  where  the  word 
"  imagino'  occurred,  when 

Mr.  Db^^man  again  interposed.  Their  lordships,  he 
said,  knew  that,  in  a  court  of  justice,  if,  instead  of  taking 
the  statement  from  'an  interpreter,  they  examined  the 
witness  himself,  and  he  answered  that  he  did  not  know 
some  particular  point,  but  he  guessed  or  imagined  some 
circumstance  relative  to  which  a  question  might  be  asked 
if  the  preceding  interrogatory  had  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  counsel  appearing  in  such  a  case  woyld 
not  do  his  duty  to  his  client  if  he  did  not  instantaneously 
interpose,  and  prevent  the  witness  from  proceeding. .  In 
any  court  whatsoever  he  ci^nceived  the  same  course  should 
be  followed,  and  that  the  counsel,  when  a  circumstance 
of  that  nature  occurred,  was  bound  to  bid  the  witness  shiit 
his  mouth.  Here,  when  a  word  was  interpreted  "  I  ima- 
gine,'^ it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  lo  interpose  la 
prevent  the  whole  of  the  answer  being  received. 

TheLoRD-CHANCELLoR. — I  think  the  interpreter  cpuld 
not  be  stopped  in  giving  the  answer  of  the  witness,  until 
it  appeared  from  so  much  of  the  interpretation  as  he  had 
made,  that  the  witness  was  about  to  state  something  of 
imagination  or  opinion.  I  think  it  now  appears  that 
what  the  witness  was  about  to  state  was  a  matter  of  ima* 
gination,  and  not  what  had  come  to  bis  knowledge,  'fbe 
answer  cannot  therefore  be  received.  Interpreter,  be  so 
good  as  to  state  to  the  witness  that  he  must  speak  only 
to  facts  which  he  knows. 

The  interpreter  complied,  and  the  examination  pro* 
ceeded. 

Has  the  witness  ever  seen  Bergami  reposing  under  any  other  tent  ? 
—  No. 

When  witness  was  at  Jerusalem,  was  he  present  at  tljie  church  th^re 
during  the  performance  of  any  ceremony  ? — I  was. 

Was  the  Princess  there  ? — She  was. 

Who  else  were  present  at  the  ceremony  ?— Bergami,  Austin,  Schia* 
^ini,  and  sotoe  others  of  the  Princess's  suite,  who  were  made  Knigbtt 
^  ^f  ihe  Sacred  Sepulchre. 
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Was  it  a  religious  ceremony  ?— It  was.  The  order  was  conferred 
QD  those  who  visited  the  Holy  Sepulc^ire. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  other  order  was  conferred  on  Bergami 
wbil^t  he  was  at  Jerusalem  ?-*!  know  of  none  at  all. 

Did  you -remain  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Princess,  or  return  before 
her  to  Jaffa  ?~  I  went  to  Jaifa  before  her. 

Did  the  Princess  and  her  suite  embark  at  Jaffa  on  board  the  samt 
ship  that  brought  them  ?-^They  did. 

After  they  left  Jaffa,  was  any  tent  raised  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  t 
—There  was. 

Was  that  tent  closed  at  night  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

Was  there  a&y  sofa  or  bed  placed  under  that  tent  ?— Yes,  there 
was  some  sofa,  and  a  small  bed. 

How  were  the  sofa  and  bed  placed  under  that  tent?-* They  were 
placed  at  a  little  distance,  to  make  a  passage. 

Did  you  ever  assist  in  closing  that  tent  at  night  ?— Yes. 

Wiio  was  in  the  tent  at  the  time  you  assisted  in  closing  it?— The 
Princess,  Bergami,  and  some  person  belonging  to  her  household. 

Po  you  know  who  remained  in  that  tent  during  the  night  ?— Those 
who  remained  under  the  tent  I  don't  know;  but  the  servants  who  were 
in  the  tent  came  out  of  it.  I  saw  them  on  deck,  and  stopped  them. 
I  don't  know  who  remained  under  the  tent,  because  it  bad  a  commu- 
nication also  belo\¥ ;  and  whether  the  Princess  went  out  i  dou'^  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  tent  raised  up  in  the  morning  ? — I  have 
seen  it. 

Who  have  you  seen  under  it,  or  have  you  seen  any  persons  under 
that  tent,  when  it  was  so  raised  up  in  the  morning  ?•— For  the  most 
part  i  have  seen  the  Princess  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  Bergami  on  the 
bed.    Sometimes  not. 

When  you  have  seen  Bergami  so  lying  on  the  bed,  how  was  he 
dressed?— In  his  usual  dress — a  cloak,  a  species  of  niorning-gowu, 
with  large  sleeves. 

Have  you  ever  known  the  tent  to  be  closed  during  the  day? — I  have. 

For  how  long? — A  little  time  ;  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 

Who  was  under  the  tent  when  it  was  closed  by  day  ? — ^The  same  as 
in  the  evening,  when  the  tent  was  closed. 

I  again  ask,  who  was  under  the  tent  when  it  was  clo<^ed  by  day  ?-— 
The  Princess,  Bergami,  and  some  person  belonging  to  the  servants, 
who  assisted  in  closing  the  tent. 

Did  that  person  who  assisted  in  closing  the  tent  remain  under  it,  or 
come  out  of  it  ? — Many  times  I  have  seen  that  person,  the  servant, 
come  out;  but  other  times,  when  I  was  employed  in  the  business  of 
the  ship,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  came  out  or  remained. 

Do  you  know  by  whose  directions  the  tent  has  been  closed  on  these 
occasions  ? — Sometimes  by  the  directions  of  Schiavini,  but  always  bv 
one  of  her  Royal  Highness's  people. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walking  together  on 
the  deck  ?-^  I  have. 

In  what  manner  ? — Arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  on  the  deck  when  they  have  not  been 
walking  ?-^l  have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them  then  ? — In  various  situations ; 
different  situations. 

Describe  some  of  them. — I  have  sometimes  seen  them  sitting  on  a 
gun,  with  the  hand  and  arm-of  one  behind  the  back  of  the  other,  be- 
cause the  §un  was  too  small.    They  were  supporting  each  other  with 
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their  armi.  Sometimes  Bergami  was  lying  on  his  back  on  a  small  bed, 
and  the  Princess  sitting  near  to  the  bed,  leaning  upon  it.  When  the- 
captain  saw  me,  on  those  occasions,  he  would  make  some  excuse, 
sometimes  this,  sometimes  that,  to  send  me  away,  because  we  were 
distant  relations. 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  sitting  on  a  snmil 

bed ;  have  you  ever  seen  them  sitting  in  any  other  situation  ? — I  haire. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them  ? — Sometimes  I  have  seen 

Bergami  sitting  on  the  bench  near  to  the  main- mast,  and  the  Princess 

sitting  in  his  lap,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  over  his  shoulder.  - 

How  was  Bergami's  arm  placed  on  that  occasion  ? — Berg^i's  ami 
was  behind  the  back  of  the  Princess,  and  the  ann  of  tlie  Princess  was 
round  the  neck  of  Bergami. 

You  have  stated  that  there  were  a  sofa  and  bed  placed  under  tkat 
tent ;  where  was  the  bed  taken  from  when  it  was  placed  there  ? — ^A 
small  iron  bed  came  on  board  when  the  Princess  came,  for  her  use. 

Do  you  know,  before  the  tent  was  erected,  where  that  bed  was 
placed  ? — First,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  bed ; — ^the  legs  were  of 
iron,  and  a  piece  of  canvass  was  placed  over  it,  without  boards.  At 
the  beginning,  when  we  began  to  make  a  tent  to  procure  shelter  from 
the  sun,  then  the  Princess  ordered  the  sofa  to  rest  herself  on,  as  a  bed; 
and  then  also,  from  her  luggage,  was  brought  forward  that  small* 
iron  bed. 

Do  you,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  remember  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  ? — I  do. 

State  whether  any  thing  particular  took  place  during  that  day. — 
During  that  day  there  was  general  mirth  through  the  whole  vessel, 
'  among  the  captain  and  crew.  During  the  evening  afterwards  di^sbes 
were  decked  with  lights,  to  make  an  illumination  all  over  the  ship,  and 
liquor  was  given  to  all  the  sailors  to  drink,  by  the  orders  of  Bergami. 
A  dollar  each  was  given  to  them.  All  the  crew  danced,  and  cried, 
"  Long  live  St.  Bartholomew !  Long  live  the  Princess !  Long  live  the 
Chevalier!" 

I  would  ask,  when  Bergami  came  on  board  at  Jaifa,  whether  he 
wore  any  other  order  but  that  of  St.  Sepulchre  ? — When  he  returned 
from  Jatfa,  he  and  several  of  the  Princess's  suite  appeared  with  a 
new  order. 
.    What  was  that  order  called  ? — ^The  order  of  St.  Caroline. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman.— Name  the  persons  who,  of  her 
Majesty's  household,  wore  those  orders.— Bergami,  Austin,  the  Doctor, 
two  English  officers,  who  waited  on  her  Royal  Highness,  and  one  or 
two  other  persons. 

Had  not  every  one,  who  had  been  at  Jerusalem  with  her  Royal 
Highness,  this  order  of  St.  Caroline  ?— -Not  all ;  only  6  or  7  persons. 

Where  do  you  usually  live  ? — I  am  fixed  at  Messina,  because  my 
father  is  a  pilot  there. 

What  is  his  name? — Giovanni  Baltisti  Paturzo. 

W^hat  business  or  trade  is  he  ? — He  is  first  pilot  to  the  royal  navy  of 
Naples.     He  is  of  the  degree  and  rank  of  an  officer. 

Are  you  married  or  not  ? — I  am  not. 

Have  you  always  gone  by  the  same  name  ? — ^Yes,  certainly ;  I  never 
changed  my  name. 

Was  your  name  well  known  on  board  the  ship  you  have  been  speak« 
ine  of? — Yes,  by  all  the  crew,  who  knew  me  to  be  the  pilot. 

How  many  persons  did  the  crew  consist  of  ?-^We  were  22,  ' 

Were  they  all  constantly  employed  in  manaf^ing  the  ship  ?-«-Tbe 
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_^  ivas 'employed  boUi  to  manoeuvre  the  ship  and  for  the  service  of 
tbePriDcess^ as  1  was  employed  myself. 

m? e  you  seen  any  of  them  within  this  week  ?— -I  have  seen  the 
«apMun. 

What  is  his  name  ?— Vincente  Ben^iuno. 

Have  you  seen  none  of  the  crew  within  this  week  ? — ^I  have  not. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  tliem  within  this  half-year  ? — Two  months 
ago  I  saw  one  of  the  sailors.  During  the  last  six  months,  as  Messina 
is  atboroughfare,  I  have  seen  some  of  them  there  on  board  other  vessels. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  man  you  have  seen  within  the  last  two 
months  ?— <jriuseppe  Arbono« 

Where  did  you  see  him  ?— At  Messina. 

Was  the  gun  which  you  have  spoken  of  on  deck  ?— It  was  on  deck. 

You'spe»L  of  a  communication  between  the  tent  and  the  interior  of 
the  vessel :  where  was  it  ? — ^The  door  was  exactly  under  the  tent. 

Where  was  the  t»ed  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — It  was  on  deck, 
near  that  door. 

Had  not  the  crew  access  to  all  parts  of  the  ship  at  all  times  ? — As 
soon- as  the  tent  was  closed,  nobody  could  pass  the  place  occupied  by 
it;  bat  all  other  parts  of  the  deck  they  could  go  to. 

Were  you  ever  at  Milan  ?— -Yes ;  now,  in  my  way  here. 

Dkl  you  come  to  England  by  Milan  ? — Yes ;  I  went  from  Messina 
to  Naples  by  sea;  from  Naples  I  went  to  Milan;  from  Milan  to 
Paris ;  from  Paris  to  Dieppe ;  from  Dieppe  to  Brighton ;  and  from 
Brixton,  by  land,  to  London. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  been  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 

Who  first  applied  to  you  to  come  here,  for  this  business? — ^Thc 
English  Vice-consul  at  Messina. 

When  was  it  ?— On  the22d,  23d,  24tb,  25th,  or  26ih  of  the  last 
month,  July. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  wbre  desired  to  give  evidence  on  this 
subject  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  goto  the  Consul,  or  the  Consul  come  to  you  ? — ^The  Con- 
sul sent  for  me>  because  he  bad  been  charged  to  do'so  by  the  Minis- 
ter at  Naples. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ?  —For  what  I  have  lost  it  will 
be  very  little  indeed. 

What  is  it  that  you  aie  to  have  ? — I,  for  coming  here,  must  receive, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  ship  and  trade  I  am  obliged  to  give  up,  800 
dollars  per  mouth. 

The  interprefer  stated  that  the  rate  of  the  dollar  varied. 
The  usual  rate  was  4s,  3d,  or  4s,  4d,  He  recollected  it  as 
high  as  45.  tid. ;  but  the  average  is  4s,  Sd* 

iflave  you  paid  any  travelling  expenses?— I  hav6  paid  nothing, 
because  1  came  accompanied  by  a  courier.  I  was  obligtrd,  of  course, 
lo  come;  because  the  Minister  applied  to  the  Consul,  and  the  Con- 
sul told  me,  if  I  did  not  go,  I  would  be  obliged  to  go  by  means  of  the 
government;  otlierwise  iwas  not  willing  to  do  so. 

Who  is  the  courier  that  accompanied  von  ? — FVom  Naples  to  Milan 
1  was  accompanied  by  Nicoia,  and  from  Milan. here  I  was  accompanied 
.  by- Mr.  Grouse. 

How  did  you  come  from  Naples  to  Milan  ? — In  a  carr'jage. 

Was  ita  »tagc-coac7j£>ra  diligence^ — It  was  a  carriage  hired  Cor  1>ko 
by  the  courier. 
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Could  any  other  persons  take  a  seat  in  it  ?-»These  quefltfrniv  ftv 
useless.  I  saw  the  horses  changed  :  the  ininister  gav<  me  in  chaij^e  tb 
one  courier,  and  he  to  another.  .     ' ' 

So,  the  minister  gave  you  to  one  courier,  and  that  one  conslgaed 
you  to  another  who  brought  you  here  ?'  Is  it  not  »a?-^This  oourier 
brought  me  to  Milan,  and  there  Coiidnel  Brdwn  gave  me  in  charge  to 
Mr.  Grouse,  who  brought  me  here. 

How  did  Coi.  Brown  come  to  give  you  in  charge  to  Mr.  Crriuse? 
*— The  courier  brought  a  letter  from  the  minister  to  Colonel  Bfown^  at 
Milan. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  ? — I  have  not  my  rtemorandam-book 
in  my  pocket :  perhaps  2  or  3  days. 

Where  d.d  you  live  these  2  or  3  days  ^— At  an  inn. 

How  often  did  you  see  Colonel  Brown  there? — First  when  I  gave 
the  letter  to  him,  and  again  when  I  took  leave  to  set  out. 

Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Beijadi  ? — ^I  do  not  knev^  any 
one  of  that  name  there :  this  is  the  first  time  it  ever  reached  my  *ar. 

Did  yoii  see  any  person  take  down  what  you  said  tvheri  you  ¥^re 
examined  ? — Yes,  at  Milan. 

What  was  that  person  called  ?-i— There  were  present  Col.  Brov^n>  twe 
other  persons,  the  person  who  wrote,  and  myself,  making  five. 

Dia  Col.  Brown  put  questions  to  you  ?— Yes^  Tike  this  persdn  (the 
interpreter,)  to  tell  the  troth. 

Were  you  sworn  on  the  cross  of  Christ  ? — I  was  not,  because  I  was 
not  asked. 
•   Were  you  sworn  at  all  at  Milan  ? — Not  at  all. 

Were  you  examined  at  Naples  before  you  set  out  ? — No. 

How  did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Grouse  ftom  Milan  to  Paris  ?— -Ill  a 
carriage  also. 

Were  you  and  Mr.  Grouse  alone  in  it? — ^I  and  Mr.  Grdu«e  and 
the  post-boys. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  it? — It  was. a  calash,  with  4  wheeh  and 
2  seats. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  London  ? — Yesterday. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  Paris  ? — We  arrived  there  in  the  inonl* 
ing  and  set  out  at  night. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  did  you  see  any  person  at  P&ris  thaft  talked 
to  vou  on  this  subject  ?■ — No,  not  with  regard  to  the  depositions. 

Did  they  ask  you  any  questions  about  what  you  were  to  saiy  s^^nst 
her  Royal  Highness? — No,  for  that  would  have  been  the  saniethati 
have  now  said. 

I  wish  to  ask  if  any  person  talked  with  you  at  all  at  Paris  on  the 
subject  of  what  rou  were  lb  say  about  the  Princess  ? — No ;  at  Paris  I 
was  so  short  that  I  had  hardly  sufficient  time  to  rest,  as  we  were  travel- 
ling post. 

Were  you  never  examined  on  this  subject  before  youleff  Messina 
.  for  Milan  ?— No.  *?*H 

On  what  day  did  you  arrive  at  Paris  ? — (The  interpreter^  after  coni- 
municating  the  question,  stated  to  their  lordships  that  the  witne^  had 
asked  him  what  day  this  was,  and  that  he  had  told  him  it  was  Wednes- 
day, but  nothing  more.)     No  answer. 

How  many  days  is  it  ago  ? — I  can't  tell. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can't  tell  whether  you  were'  at  Paris 
Jest  week? — (Aftev  2l  long  pause)  Last  Saturday :  Saturday,  last  week. 
Were  you  CAaiiiined  since  vou  came  lo  EiveXaiv^t— Y«a» 
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Before  you  came  to  this  house  ? — Yesp 

Hare  you  been  bnMght  to  this  place  before  you  came  as  a  witness  t 
wNo. 

When  were  you  examined  here  ? — ^Yesterday. 
•  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  examined  you  ? — ^No, 

You  were  not  sworn,  I  suppose,  yesterday  ? — No. 

Where  have  you  been  since  your  arrival  ?-~*There,  where  all  the 
itit  are  :  in  a  place  down  below,  from  which  there  was  communication 
vitb  thfs  room. 

Who  are  the  rest  to  Vrhom  you  allude  F--^ll  the  persons  there* 

Whoare  they ! — ^I  liave  not  had  the  curiosity  to  label  them. 

How  many  are  there  ?-^I  don't  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  J^now  whether  there  are  ten,  or  ten 
times  ten  ? — 1  en  times  ten  make  a  hundred,  if  I  understand  arithmetic* 

I  beg  %o  know  whether  in  the  place  from  which  you  came  to  this 
room  there  are  6  persons  ? — Whether  there  are  6  or  more  I  don't 
know:  I  don't  know  more  than  3^  the  captain^  Theodore,  and  the  cookt 

Where' did  you  stop  last  night  ? — ^In  my  chamber. 

Who  were  with  you  ? — ^The  captain,  Theodore,  and  the  cook. 

Did  any  person  besides  these  three  sup  with  you  ?— ^First  of  all  I 
took  tea.  In  that  room  there  were  5,  the  captain,  Theodore,  and  3 
otkiers. 

Were  there  no  more  ? — I  paid  no  attention. 

Did  you  sup  together  afterwards  ? — I  took  no  supper  last  night t  X 
took  tea. 

On  what  day  did  you  come  over  ?^-^Yesterday  I  arrived  here,  whkh 
was  Tuesday.  On  Monday  I  left  Dieppe,  and  on  Monday  evening 
I  reached  Brighton. 

This  closed  the  cross-exatntaation  by  Mr.  Denmao, 

Mr,  Brougham. — I  ought  to  state  to  your  lordships^  with 
regard  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  last  witness*— and 
what  iodeed  applies  equally  to  both  the  witnesses  exa* 
mmed^-my  hope  that  you  will  nut  consider  the  cross* 
examination  of  this  witness  closed,  but  that  your  lordships, 
in  compliance  with  her  Majesty's  petition^  will  allow  th^ 
witnesses  to  be  recalled  at  any  future  period  if  necessary. 
Such  permission  your  lordships  will  perceive  to  be  essen* 
iial  to  tlie  ends  of  Justice,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  are  witnesses  of  whom  her  Majesty's  counsel  have 
never  even  heard  the  names. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — With  regard  to  that  application, 
the  House  will  of  course  be  regulated  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  by  the  occasion  that  can  be  shown  for  such  an  in* 
doigeuce. 

Mr.Brougham, — I  am  well  aware  that  the  House  will  in 
^1  its'decisions  act  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  justice; 
bat  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  this  observation,  that 
your  lordships  might  not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  I  and 
my  learned  friends  have  finished  the  cross- examma\AOv\, 

Re-examined  hy the  JUorney^QeneraL-^HdiS'^  you  a  s\ut?\v\ 
ih^p  at  li/etswa /-^Yes ;  Tleft  the  vessel  at  Messina. 
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What  size  of  a  ship  ? — ^269  tons. 

Were  not  800  dollars  a  month  paid.  you. as  demurrage  i 

Mn  Denman, — I  object  to  this  question^  and  wish  ibc 
ette  on  which  it  is  foaitded  to  be  reach 

The  4hort-hand  writer  said  he  bad  sent  away  the  book  cootaining 

that  question  *,  but  he  repeated  from  memory  the  substance  of  tbe 

'  question  and  of  the  answer  as  follows :— 'What  are  you  to  bare  fqr 

coming  here  ?— 4  must  bare  as  a  compensation  for  giving  up  my  sh;b 

and  trade  800  dollars  a  month. 

The  Attorney-GeneraU — I  wish  to  ask  if  that  is  more  than  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  coming  here,  in  consequence  of  ybur  ship 
being  unemployed  ? — I  want  to  know  whether  you  mean  a  Compen- 
sation for  my  <iiip  being  unemployed,  or  for  myself. 

itfr.  BrowgAam.^-That  is  his  answer.  > 

The  Attemey'Gencral—1  ask  if  that  is  more  than  an  adequatf 
compensation  for  }our  ship  being  uneniployed  ? — ^The  800  dollars  are 
notsomuch  for  the  mere  hiring  of  the  ship,  because  we  do  not  consider 
the  hire  of  the  ship  for  carrying  goods  so  much  as  what  we  could  make 
by  our  trade ;  for  the  owners  allow^  us  to  trade  for  ourselves,  and  we 
-may  cither  gain  or  lose. 

Are  800  dollars  a  month  an  adequate  compensation  for  your  tr^e  ? 
— ^I  cannot  tell ;  for  if  my  speculation  Were  to  succeed,  I  might  gain  a 
^reat  deal  more,  and  if  it  were  to  fail,  h  might  lose  a  great  deal  morru 
-    Earl  Grey.— Where  did  you  leave  your  ship? — At  Messina. 

Was  it  about  to  sail  on  any  other  voyage  ?--^o. 

Must  it  remain  unemployed  during  your  absence  ?— *^I  don't  know. 

Is  it  possible  it  may  be  sent  any  where  by  the  other  proprietors  in. 
tlie  usual  course  of  trade? — Why,  not ;  because  then  they  nmst  ptft 
in  another  captain^  and  that  would  injure  my  business. 
.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  800  dollars  a  month  are  a  compen- 
sation for  your  absence,  and  not  for  the  ship  being  un  em  ploy  eel  ?—^ 
For  leaving  the  ship,  and  neglecting  my  ovn  trade. 

Are  you  to  have  any  share  of  the  profits  of  the  ship  during  your 
absence  ? — ^A  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  ship  are  my  own,  which 
is  to  be  given  me  after  deducting  the  ship's  expenses ;  but  I  am  not  to 
bave  any  share  of  the  private  trade. 

Are  you,  then,  to  have  a^hare  for  the  freigjht,  or  for  the  merchan-' 
dize,  or  for  both  ? — Not  for  the  merchandize,  because  I  am  not 
present. 

How  many  sailors  were  there  usually  on  deck  at  night,  during  tti^ 
toyage  from  Jaffa  ? — Half  of  the  crew  for  4  hours,  and  the  other  half 
11V eie  at  rest. 

Am  I  then  to  understand  that  there  were  never  fewer  than  10  or  11 
men  upon  deck  ? — Wlien  the  weather  was  had,  all  the  crew  were  oa 
deck,  but  there  never  were  fewer  than  1 6  or  1 1 . 

Are  these  men  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  ? — ^£x« 
cept  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  tiiose  who  went  down  to  look  after  the 
horses,  they  did  walk  up  and  down  the  deck. 

Was  there  a  passage  by  which  they  could  walk  past  the  tent  ?— The 
tent  occupied  little  more  than  one-half  the  breadtli  of  the  ship. 

Was  there  &  passage  by  the  side  of  the  tent  from  one  end  of  the 
slnp  to  the  other  ?— On  one  side  of  the  tent  ll*ere  was  no  passage,  be- 
cause it  reached  to  the  side  of  the  ship  ;  but  on  the  other  side  ther^ 
wd"^  a  passage.  .. 

Were  the  men  in  the  habit  of  P^^^^S  ^he  lent  tn  the  night  time  ?— n 
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>Vhcii€ver  tbore  was  occasion  for  the  meu  to  pass  in  working  the  ship, 
ttiey  did  pass,  but  otherwise  they  remained  on  the  forecastle. 

The  Marquis  qf  Lansdown,  -^  You  have  said  that  the  captain 
occasionally  ordered  jou  to  remove  from  the  deck*  when  he  ano  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  were  on  deck  :  where  did  you  gd^  to  dn  these 
occasions  ?— According  to  what  the  captain  ordered  me. 

Did  he  order  you  to  go  below,  or  where  f— Sometimes  he  told  me 
to  go  to  the  cabin,  and  sometimes  to  the  forecastle,  to  take  care  the 
tailors  did  not  make  a  noise  in  the  ship. 

\Vas  there  any  other  person  near  that  part  of  the  deck  where  the 
Princess's  tent  was  placed  but  Bergami  and  the  Princess? — A  division 
wai  made  by  the  great  boat. 

Whereabouts  were  the  gun  and  the  bench  of  which  you  have  ' 
spoken  ? — ^The  gun,  as  well  as  the  bopch,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  ship. 
At  the  time  you  were,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  directed  by  the 
captain  to  remove  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  her  Royal  High- 
nest,  Bergami,  and  the  captain  were,  were  there  any  other  persons  re- 
maining near  to  the  captain  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  ?-~As  soon  as  I 
went  iiway,  I  could  not  see  what  was  passing  there. 

Were  any  other  persons  suffered  to  remain  on  that  part  of  the  deck 
liroiii  which  yon  were  sent  away  ? — At  the  moment  1  went  away  some^ 
Ctilng  was  ordered  for  me  to  do,  and  I  could  not  pay  attention  to  what 
mras  done,  or  to  who  remained. 

-     Was  the  weather  calm  or  stormy  at  the  time  when  you  saw  her 

oyal  Highness  and  Bergami  reclining  on  the  gun  ?-^If  it  bad  been 

^mny;  they  would  not  have  remained  on  deck  :  it  was  summer-^time, 

id  Me  weather :  one  day  we  had  a  storm,  and  they  did  not  come  up. 

On  that  occasion  was  there  much  motion  in  the  vessel  when  they  re-' 

ined  on  the  gun  ?— During  summer  there  are  only  light  airs,  and  they 

«  followed  by  calms :  there  is  very  little  motion,  and  it  was  calm 

Jien  they  were  silting  there. 

Lnrd  Hosebery,  —  On   the  voyage  to  Jafla,   the  witness  states 

at  there  was  a  communication  below  from  the  tent :  did  that  com- 

nication  go  to  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  or  only  to  a  particular 

ace,  from  whence  there  was  no  exit  but  through  the  tent?— I  will 

!M:ribe  it.    [The  witness  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  the  purpose.] 

iwish  to  know  whether  the  communication  you  speak  of  >vas  to  any 

bcr  part  of  the  ship,  and  if  so,  to  what  part?— [The  witness  drew  a 

'Ugh  plan  of  the  deck  of  the  ship,  whk:h  was  explained  by  the  inter- 

v^ter  to  several  |)eers  near  the  bar.    The  witness  pointed  oat  some 

^mthat  led  down  into  the  dining-room.] 

Then,  when  the  tent  was  so  placed,  was  it  possible  for  any  person  to 
^et  into  the  dining-room  excepting  through  the  tent  ? — ^There  was  an- 
^>^r  place  I  marked. 

Lftrd  ^ucA:^fid.— Had  Theodore  Majochi  any  particular  place 
^^ligned  him  in  the  ship  ?— Yes. 

Where?— He  had  a  hammock  in  the  hold;  but  wherever  he  was 
**We  easy,  there  he  placed  himself. 

Coold  he  from  his  sleeping-place  possibly  hear  what,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  passed  in  the  tent? — When  he  slept  in  the  hold  I  believe 
Hot,  because  the  noise  must  have  passed  through  two  decks. 

By  another  Peer.— Did  Theodore  Majochi  sleep  habitually  in  the 
Hnkf,  or  between  decks  ?— [No  answer  was  given  to  this  i\u«^\WDkt\ 
DiS  he  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ?— I  do  not  know . 
Ufd  ElkfihoroHgh.'' Where  did  Bergami  ^\tc^i  \i\  V\i^  No^^^^ 
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from  i^ffa  ^— There  ivere  two  beds  in  tlie  (eiit,  and  when  the  ieol  ttas 
open  it  was  teen  that  the  sm^ll  one  was  Bergami-s,  and  th$i  toCa  was  the. 
Pirincess'si  When  the  tent  was  dosed,  I  had  no  coniniunil;atioi>  with 
theptit  of  the  ship  belonging  tu  the  Princess. 

^id  Seigami  any  other  known  place  of  sleeping  but  the  placr  on 
(bedeck?'^ Whether  the  Princess  and  Bergami  slept  on  the  deckt  t 
hane  not  seen  $  but  what  I  know  morally  is^  that  the  Princess  and.Ber-^ 
g^fiii  slept  1(1  the  tent,  because  there  were  horses  Qn  boards  which  made' 
ILjEreat  deal  of  noise^  and  they  said  they  could  not  bear  to  sleep  below. 

n  here  were  the  beds  placed,  used  by  the  Princess  and-Bergami^ 
during  the  voyage  from  Jaffa ?— On  the  sofa  thore  was  nothing  but  a 
single  mattress  of  the  Princess's  :  the  other  mattresses  of  the  rriaccMr 
iRfcrc  placed  beloW. 

You  bate  said  that  the  cabin  w^  divided  into  tWo,  aiid  that  thelwd: 
of  Bergumi  was  in  the  dining-room ;  wbere  were  these  identical  bedd 
placed  on  the  voyage  from  Jatfa? — The  k>ed  of  the  PrincesaretnauKd* 
th^re,  but  I  do  not  rejinember  as  to  the  bed  of  Bergami ;  when  he  got 
up  it  was  rolled  i>p>  for  it  had  no  bedstead,  but  was  put  down  on  the 
pianks  of  the  corridor>  and  was  rolled  up  id  the  morning*    . 

If  you  lA-ould  draw  a  plan  of  the  beds  as  they  were  oi ■  the  voqiifege 
from  Jaffa,  it  would  tend  much  to  elucidate  the  .que9(i«i.t-«{Tbe- 
witness  did  so  ;  and  after  some  time  it  was  exhibited  to  the  peers,  mho 
had  assembled  round  the  witness.  The  interpreter  explained  thai  the 
onljr  altet^tioA  Was  the  reipoval  of  Bergami's  bed  from  his  room  to  the 
dining-room  near  the  door.} 

Was  Bergami's  bed  made  for  him  every  night  during  the  vojage 
from  Jaflfa  h — As  to  that,  I  cannot  tell  what  happened  in  toe  apartmcnli 
of  the  Princess :  1  had  other  things  to  do.  I  saw  that  the  rrincesi's 
bed  was  there,  because  1  went  to  see  the  room  cleaned. 

Did  ether  persons  sleep  where  Majochi  usually  slept?— Yes;  that 
is,  where  Majochi  had  his  bed. 

Did  Camera  sleep  in  the  same  place  ?^-Camera  slept  in  tlie  cabin. 

flow  many  tents  were  there  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  ^»— I  do 
not  know  :  many ;  several }  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  so  n>any  as 
there  were. 

The  Lord  Chancellor ^ — Where  did  the  female  attendants  of  the. 
Princess  sleep  on  the  voyage  from  Jatfa  ?-^The  women  liad  a  cabin  \ 
tbe  other  cabin  was  assigned  to  the.  Countess  Oldi ;  but  1  never  went 
below,  and  therefore  did  not  see  whether  they  slept  there. 

When  the  Princess  had  retired  into  the  tent,  have  you  seen  a  Ian-* 
terti  handed  out  ?— Yes ;  sometimes  the  light  was  given  out  under  the 
tent,  and  somethnes  it  was  conveyed  below  by  the  communication  I 
t^entionedt  sometimes  the  sailors,  sometimes  Theodorei  and  some* 
times  the  captain  himself>  took  it  away* 

Lord  Belmven.— Do  you  know  who  gave  out  the  light?— No; 
the  light  remained  for  some  time  in  the  tent  after  it  was  properly  ar- 
raUged»  I  did  not  remain  near  the  tent  beyomi  the  time  when  the 
tent  was  arranged* 

Did  any  person  sleep  in  the  dining-room  during  the  voyage  frtMn 
Jaffa  l-^^Do  you  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  witness  being  staked  any 
qaestion  not  consistent  with  the  rules  of  evidence:  he 
UdwilHtigly  idterposedi  but  the  witness  ought  to  speak 
only  to  matters  within  hU  own  knowledge* 
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The  Lord-Chancelhr  concurred ;  H  was  always  right  in 
cr^Miuel  io  suggest  to  the  House^  oo  any  of  the  questions 
^f,  if  they  thought  them  objectionable.  It  might  be 
collected  that,  in  the  Berkeley  Peerage^  their  lordships 
~  decided  that  their  questions  sliould  be  regulated  by 
e  ordinary  rules  of  evidence ;  and  they  had  determined 
ff^^'Mao  to  pilt  their  questions  after  the  advocates  had  con^^ 
c^^jaded,  on  the  ground  that  the  members  of  the  House 
^re,  ia  fact,  counsel  for  both  partieso^^oply  anxious  thai 

stice  should  be.  done. 

Did  vo^  see  any  persoa  sleep  in  the  dining«>rooin  ? — I  do  not  know* 

Lord  Datnley,'^u\ir\ng  the  same  voyage  did  the  Princess  take 

'her  clothes  or  sleep  in  them  ?— ^For  what  I  know,  the  Princess  and 

rgarai  slept  on  deck,  for  every  body  said  so ;  but  for  what  I  have 

<o,  I  have  seen  the  Princess  open  the  tent  a  little,  and  she  had  a 

^Vte  gown»  dressin^gown,  or  some  gown,  on ;  she  opened  it  first  to 

^Le  a  morsel  of  air  before  the  sun  rose. 

The  first  part  of  this  answer  was  struck  out^  at  the  sug- 

^^tion  of  Lord  Liverpool^  as  beine  only  matter  of  hearsay. 

Jtord  Ellcnborough, — Did  you  see  ^rgami  look  out  of  the  tent 

<Hit  the  saihe  time? — No,  because  the  rrincess  opened  it  towards 

esea,  just  as  little  as  to  look  out. 

IVas  there  any  communication  between  the  chamber  of  the  Princen 
d  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi  when  they  both  slept  down  below  i 
There  was  a  communication. 

Mr.  Denman  requested  their  lordships  to  supply  an 
omission  in  his  cross-examination.    The  Lurd-Chancellor 
aocordingly,  at  his  suggestion,  put  the  following  ques- 
vions  :-:- 

What  is  the  name  of  your  ship  at  Messina?—//  Fero  Fidele. 
Does  she  belong  to  Messina  ? — Yes. 
^  What  are  the  names  of  your  partners  in  tlie  ship  ? — Only  Giacomo 
Milanesi. 

j..^d  Lauderdale, — From  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
dining-room  and  the  tent,  could  any  persoh  in  the  dining-rOom  hear 
^hat  passed  in  the  tent  when  it  was  snut  up? — Yes,  a  person  might 
W  well,  provided  they  were  words  pronounced  with  a  certain  force. 

Here  the  examination  of  this  witness  closed,  and  be 
was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord»iChancellor, — Before  the  House  separates,  I^ 
wish  to  state,  that  I  have  not  failed  in  my  duty  in  apply- 
ing to  the  highest  sources  of  information  on  the  point 
bow  far  prosecutions  may  be  supported  against  witnesses 
examined  in  the  course  of  tliis  proceeding.  I  understand 
most  unqoesttonably,  that  those  prosecutions  can  be  main-* 
taiaed ;  but  I  h^»e  not  put  to  the  same  sources  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  should  it  interpose  to  prevent  the  production  of 
the  neceasary  eyidenoe.    It  is  material  that  the  puhiic 
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mind  should  be  satisfied  upon  this  matter:  and  aoother 
point  of  importance  is^  that  in  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  the  House  should  not  lose  sight  of  hi 
privileges.  A  third  consideration  is,  that,  in  any  resofo** 
tton  named  on  this  subject,  it  should  hot  be  implied* 
thereby  that  there  would  be  any  occasion  to  prosecute' 
the  witnesses.  I  purpose  to*morrow  to  move  the  Hoiise 
to  resol ve*,  in  effect,  that  if  there  shall  be  occasldu  for  sach 
prosecutions,  the  House  will  suspend  its  privileges,  and. 
not  interpose  to  prevent  them ;  meaning,  at  the  sami^ 
ttoie,  to  frame  that  resolution  in  such  terms  as  to  answer 
all  the  objects  in  view. 

AdiobrQed  at  5  o'clock. 

FIFTH  DAY.''^Angust%^. 
'  Their  lordships  assembled  this  morning  at  a  little  be- 
fore ten  o'clock,  and  a  new  witness,  Fincenzo  GuurgUo^ 
took  his  station  at  the  bar,  and  was  sworn  in  the  usual 
Way. 

Mr.  ^f7/iams.— Before  the  witness  is  examined,  I  wish 
to  know  your  lordships'  decision  on  a  particular  point 
which  I  am  about  to  submit.  I  do  not  wish  to  renew 
discussion  on  any  subject  already  decided  upon  by  vour 
lordships,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  from  your  lordships, 
if  the  point  which  I  have  to  submit  has  been  decided  by 

S>ur  lordships  in  any  other  case;  in  the  case  before  tFie 
ouse.  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  much  less  argued 
upon.  I  will  not  attempt  to  call  up  any  question  wherein 
I  find  the  larger  body  of  authorities  against  me ;  but  I 
apprehend  that  my  opinions  are  fortified  by  all  known 
precedents  which  are  acted  upon  in  determining  such  a 
point.  Jl  am  anxious  to  know  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put 
a  question  to  the  witness  as  to  the  importance  of  the  oath 
which  he  has  taken  in  binding  his  conscience.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  no  right  to  inquire  of  a  witness  be« 
lieving  in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a  future  state,  re- 
specting his  belief.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit— it 
can  be  no  question-*— that  has  been  decided  several  time»i 
But  although  this  is  perfectly  true,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  every  person  adduced  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  wit- 
ness, ought  to  be  sworn  according  to  that  form  or  fcuora* 
inental  ceremony  i^rhich  will  be  the  most  binding  on  hia 
conscience*  It  is  not  on  sUght  grounds  that  I  maintain 
this  opinion.  Yocur  lordships  will  find  by  the  case  of 
Omeston  and  Parker,  in  Cozoper,  and  by  cases  which  has 
occurred  jsince,  in  which  that  case  is  referred  to,  that  such 
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is  the  general  decisioa  of  the  authotitief.  The  questkin  af- 
giied  io  the  fif  st  case  was,  whether  or  not  a  person  being  not 
of  the  Catholic  or  any  known  religion,  and  not  believing 
in  the  faith,  but  being  perfectly  a  heathen>  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness,  or  could  be  held  responsible  for  his 
oath,  if  taken  according  to  the  ordinary  form.  A  long 
discussion  took  place,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  deter- 
mined by  all  the  judges,  and  their  decision  was  received 
as  antboriCy  in  all  subsequent  cases,  that  the  person  to 
be  sworn  should  be  sworn  by  the  ceremony  most  binding 
on  his  conscience^  according  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment. Now,  suppose  a  Chinese  to  appear  as  a  witness, 
which  had  since  been  the  case ;  or,  suppose  a  Mahome- 
tan to  appear  as  a  witness,  which  had  since  been  the  case  i 
if  they  had  taken  the  oath  usually  administered  to  them, 
and  no  further  pledge  had  been  required  of  them  as  to  the 
bond  of  conscience,  there  would  in  no  respect  be  any 
binding  obligation  at  all.  The  oalh  would  have  been 
only  good  in  form*— to  effect  it  would  have  been  useless. 
A  Gen  too  may  be  sworn  in  a  British  court  of  justice;  it 
has.  been  done.  But  the  court/referring  to  the  decision 
of  the  first  case,  required  him  to  be  sworn  by  the  cere- 
mony which  be  considered  the  roost  binding  on  his  con* 
science. 

The  ,Lord'Chancellc^.^''-There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  4>oint  of  law.  If  a  witness  believed  in  no  God,  and 
bad  no  belief  in  a  future  state,  he  could  be  no  witness. 

Mr.  lViUianu.^^\  admit  that,  generally  speaking,  no 
farther  question  can  be  put,  if  the  witness  acknoWleges 
tlieoath  he  takes  to  be  binding.  1  know  that  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  refused  to  allow  a  witness  to  be  asked  whether  be 
believed  in  the  Gospel  when  he  had  acknowledged  that 
he  believed  in  a  future  state  :  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
tbe  present  objection.  1  apprehend  that  the  counsel  for 
this  important  case  has  a  right  to  ask  the  witness  '.vhether, 
according  to  the  mode  of  swearing  in  his  own  country 
under  the  forms  of  law  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
there  is  not  certain  ceremonies  which  he  believes  to  be 
ssseptiai  in  the  administration  of  an  oath,  and  the  want  of 
which  will  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  important  deficiency. 
It  surely  will  never  be  thought  sufficient  to  swear  a  Gen-* 
too. .upon  tbe  Gospel.  I.  think, .  therefore,  that  I  mav 
be  permitted  to  .ask  the  witnass  whether  he  does  not  think 
tbe  mode  of  administering  an  oath  in  his  own  country 
fi^cessaty.    Idboot  mean  to  impugn  the  witness's  reli- 
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gious  belief:  I  only  wish  to  know  whether,  in  the  laii. 
guage  of  Chief- Justice  Parker^  in  the  case  tq  which  I  have 
referred,  the  wimess  has  been  '^  most  solemnly  sworn." 

Mr.  Br^iighum.'— Lord  Mansfield,  in  citing  the  case  of 
.OfBichund  and  Barker,  has  stated  that  the  principle  was 
then  admitted^  that  every  naian  of  every  religion  should  lie 
bound  by  that  foroi  which  be  thought  would  bind  his  con- 
science iBOst.  1  will  suppose  the  case  of  an  Englishman 
in  Turkey  or  in  China,  -called  on  to  give  evidence  in  a 
criminal  case,  as  a  Chinese  some  years  aso  had  been  at 
the  Admiralty  sessions  held  at  the  Old  Baiky.  On  that 
occasion  a  poreelain  saucer  was  given  to.  the.Chioese, 
.which  he  held  up ;  and  on  some  words  being  repeated  by 
the  ixiterpreter,  he  threv^'  it  dowii  and  broke  it.  This  was 
.the  form  of  the  most  solemn  imprecation  in  his  own 
4K>untry^  and  on  that  account  the  judges  held  it  to  be  n 

Eoper  mode  of  administering  an  oath.  Now  suppose  an, 
aglish  seaman  was  to  have  a  saucer  put  into  his  hand  in 
a  Chinese  court,  and  was  desired  to  go  through  such  a  ca* 
remony  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded^  would  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  regard  that  mode  of  administering  an  oath  suf- 
iiciently  solemn  in  his  eyes,  because,  from  respect  to  the 
court,  or  from  other  motives,  he  did  not  object  to  be  so 
sworn  ?  He  might  indeed  think  the  oath  binding,  b»i 
would  it  iiot  be  wiser  in  the  court  to  swear  him,  not  in 
the  mamier  which  he  said  was  sufficient,  but  in  that  wbicli 
they  knew  he  held  to  be  most  binding  to  bis  consoicilice. 

dbe  Lord^ChanceUor. — I  wish  the  counsel  to  state  tolbe 
House  the  nature  of  the  questions  they  wish  to  put  to  Um 
witness. 

Mr.  fVilliami,--^!  wish  him  to  be  asked  whether  be  baa 
ever  been  examined  as  a  witness  in  his  own  country.  If* 
he  has  not,  whetlier  be  has  ever  seen  any  person  so  ex* 
amined ;  whether  there  are  any  ceremonies  used  in  faii 
(owo  country  in  administering  an  oath  which  has  not  been 
observed  here,,  and  which  be  tiiinks  binding  on  his  C9i|i« 
science. 

The  Lord'  Cbancellor.' — ^The  witness  may  be  asked  whe« 
|her  he  considers  the  oath  whith  bus  now  been  admi* 
nistered  to  him  finally  binding  on  bis  conscience ;  but  no 
other  questions  can  be  asked. 

Lorti  Et^me, — I  agree  that  the  legal  qnestion  is,  wIm» 
ther  the  oath  taken  by  the  witness  is  binding  on  bis  cqii* 
science? 

Mr^  Brougham,**-l  wish  it  to  be  anderslood  that  lilt 


ot^lMti  knWitM^  becaitse  it  is  expecte^d  t\i^  vHtri^ii 
dtey  8*y  h^  #ks  riot  b'otinfd,  bdt  betlause  it  is  dttl^'rfble  to 
dl*eWdih'i#fteYto  thete  is  niif  dttiist  form  by  TWiicfi  He 

Jafr/Gf^.-s-rthmk  W^hidtf  bettiefreftr  it  to  ibtr  jidges 
whietfae¥  the  witness  may  not  h€  ask^d  if  ifirf-e  is'any'other' 
mae  df  siMMfing  wbicb  he  tbWIcs  lAor^blridiU'^Oa  b'ls' 
cfbbacietlde. 

•  lie  Lar^Cfiana^lhr' jiui  the  que'^ribn  in'  tbls'lbrm-^ 
Wh^tbefjf  a  witness  hAs  beeii- asked  in  llf(^  cbtfMs  belb'^ 
whetlier  htecoiWidert  an  odtfi'Wttichba^  be«i  sldttimlBtered 
id  him  braUfWg  oil' hid' cunlsii^iencev  he  catf  alsd  Be'  asked 
^h^tier  anf/otfcler  mode'  v/oM  b^'rfioT^"  biAafng? 

Th&Ei&tdfLiverpoQt'^-l  beiieVe  thit  cjtesifiorf  can'otily 
wffllf  pYopriety  be  pot  tb  a  witness  wlrtn  be'Hicris^if  re- 
.fases  to  lake  the  oath.  It  appears  to  me  that  it!  will  he 
(l^^ntf^^dHkt  to  put  atfy  qiM^aftiori  of  th^  nal6/e  pVopbs'ed 
wheff  th'ift^tWtries^mak^s'rib  o^fectloft  td  tttfe  fbriri-bf  the 
caifrWmbelR" 

Thfe  qiifebtibn  batitf  deliVfcittI  tb  llte'jutfgeS;  thfc^witTi- 
d)l6W'td<Mifterirte. 

Thli>Barl(fDAmhy.^I'8hbnid  be  glad  to  ktidw  whtf- 
thW  afay  adgqb'atiB  rt^afis  are  tak^hby  thUe  Who  have 
thfc  cate  of*ttie'Wltrt&i^s  to  prevent  tHtir  a^so*cialion  and 
id^^t^TomtlfiiiniciJtiorl-ani^l'  their  examination  at  the  bar. 
Hlirntifhigriiy-'d^iiMble  that  a  witness  goih^  frdhi  this 
bai^  should'nyt*by*sfrfR^red^tb'c6hverse  upon  the  evidence 
te  hfes  giv^ri'  aaH>rig^  iHie'  other  witnesses  who  have  not 
been  examined: 

Th^'Eart  of  Lithj)doL — T  catinot  see  hditit  is  possible 
80  to  keep  the  witnesses  as  to  prevent  their  associatidg 
together  dccasibhaJly ;  all  that  can  be  doiie  is  done; 
wSfch  is,  to  separate  the' parties  as'  much  as*  is  possible, 
and  thfe'pei^ioil- who  bins'  tne  care  ofeadi  set  of  witnesses 
Id-give  hifh  tire  si'rbngest  injunction  not  to'coriverse  to- 
gether in  any  nianner  upon  the  subject  of  this  trial,  or 
afiy  cWideneecotltfccted  WFth'it.  I  am  perfectly  sure  no- 
thin^el^e  cttt^be* done  beyorid  what  I  have  mentioned. 

T%k"Etirl  f)f  Diirriley.*-^\  ani  not  Convinced  by  what  hksi 
f£^lled  fram'  tbcf'nobie'earl  btit  titat  still  som'e  arrangetfi'eht 
nfhy  b^  adopted  to "prdttibtetHi?  object  I  have  mfentiohed. 

Tht'Earl-pfLiverpddl.*--Ii  is  absolatety  impossiHif  to ' 
carry  into  effect  that  complete  se'paration  which  the  tidblfe' 
earl  calls  for.-   To  ask  the' witnesses  at  either  side  n6t  to 
ai»deiat<e't6gethei^in  ahfjrihfatfner  is  altogether  implbsiible* 
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Before  ber  Rpyal  Highne^  einbark^>  b^d  tbe  VfZffffii^ptfi^fd  ^ 
cal]^m  been  made  by  TQUfrri^*  aVMiessina. 

Tell  me  whether  the  Princess  and  Berga'mi  came  on  board  al  Ati« 
gMltafbefooe.they  eiiibacked«.for.ibepiixpo6e  of  seeing  t&e  disposiUonof 
^eicat^^. 

j!|fr.'^i^g4^.7--J[  plgect^o  tbU  mode  9f  putting  t^ 

^aoswer  wiii)put  pouting  ft  qi^stioa  iu  ft  ^A^iog  ^Vg* 
j9ow  cfip  t^e  iviuiejss  know  for  what  p.uj;po§^  t||ie^^AnQC^ 
^d  J^rg^mi  caiiie  pn  ^^ard  ?      ' 

llfjg  a  J^^  q^^^stipn. 

W  m^  pr^i^tjess  ip^  Pprgaini^ipCfp  |)<^d,jai^^  whpw?-:-T(My 
did,  ^  Augustp. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  view  tbe  arrangement  of  the.cabiQS  which 
liad  been  made  by  you  ? — ^Yes,  the  Princess  did. 

Djd/^  P¥^^  ^y  alteration  in  your  jirrangemeot^TT'YeSy  jibe  or- 

»i*««})  f^W9Wrft9«n  «^<>r  to  bje.^lo^d,  .^^Mcb  Hij^fJ  «l^ftin  its  fimiMtfi 
sCate. 

Before  that,  how  many  doors  entered  into  the  .dinin^-.roqni  from  the 
ibody  of  tlie  vessel  ?— Two ;  one  to  the  right^  the  otfier  to  the  left. 

>|vhich  of  the  two  did  she  order  to  be  closed  ?-p-That  on*lhe  heh,  as 
you  Ifpk  towards  the  prow  of  the  vessel. 

In'  woai  way  was  that  Upor  closed  ?•;— It  yas  p^Ied.u^/^^.. 

Was  th^e  any  cabin  contiguous  to  tbe  dininjg-rpom  where  t^at  doqr 
was  nailed  up  ?— 'Yes,  there  was. 

Where  was  that  cabin  to  which  you  allude  ? — It  went  on  a^Use  or  in 
^  d^fl^^op  .qf  th^  le(t.Mde  of  the  ship. 

^£19  Qcpuj^iejd  ttie  cabin  f^  fU^  ^oor  w^\ch  wm  nfiled  up/n- 
Bpinrami'. 

"was  there  any  oljher  cabiij  ? — Yes. 

Who  occupied  that  ? — ^The  tw6  maids  Dumont  and  Brunette. 

Who  opcupied  the  cabin  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  that  you 
^  yaf  ^t  opep^— j^rgp^ni ;  ib^t.wf^  bi^ 

Was  there  ^py  mQ^I^  of  gpii^  into  the  dining-room  from  the  body 
of  ^k  Sfc^^l,  save  by  that  do6r  which  was  open  near  Berg^roi?*- 
There  was ;  (he'eiid  ot  (he  Jaddef  from  the  deck  Went  into  it,  and  tbe 
door  which  led  to  Ber^puni's  .room. 

PJIf}  jUl^  MAtx  gp  dicsrctlv  49vro  uUoihe  dioing-rooni,  or  was  thfsr 
^  door  at  ^h^  tjQpt  of  it^7:-Tbe  laflfipp  came  into  the  room ;  but  pt  jl|^ 
topot  the  hatchway  ^as a  dqp/J  which  at  night  might  be  shut  up. 

Ton  m'ean  tp  close  the  batch  way  ?— Yes»  to  close  the  hatchway,  and 
atop  all  communication  that  way.' 

When  that  hatchway  was  closed,  was  there  any  door  into  theroooi  ? 

Beyond  the  dining-room,  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  how  mmr 
cabins  were  there? — There  was  one  room,  divided,  as  I  have  melt 
Uoned,  foc  the  Frioceas,  and  for  the  maids  of  honour. 

Wbat  SfHt  pf  bed  was  the  Pxuicessfs?  was  it  single  or  double.?— 
It  was  double.  Two  soCss  joined  together,  about  €  or  7  palms  ^nd  a 
M'  (abOMi  6  €^t  and  a  half.) 

*  Where  was  Bergami's  apartment  2-»He  irst  slept  ia  a  cibiB  tup 
pii^,  bnl  afterwards  he  aK^  in  tl^e  dinHig-room,  upon  a  soil,  on  Uie 
right  hand. 
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W9B'itM>  sttOi^ted  Uiat  a  person  lo  tbe  Princess't  bed,  lyiiig  dliwD^ 
coulil  be  seeB  from  it  ? — Yes>  if  the  door  was  open. 

flow  many  £nglish  feet,  or  about  how  many,  were  the  beds  asunder  ? 
—Ten  oriwH've'fect,  I  should  think. 

Di4  ^9ny  Jbody  ^leep  in  and  beyond  the  dining-room,  towards  the 
item,  except  the  Princess,  the  Couuti'ssof  Oldi,  and  B«rgami? — No; 
fiergami  slept  in  the  dining-room,  the  Princess  in  the  room  on  tbe  right 
)|^p4,  And  Juie  damfi  d^hoHneur  on  tlie  Left. 

Kid  .tbit  :Occupation  continue  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  voyage  ? 

.  Ifr.  If^liams.-^I  object  to  ibis  question  being  so  put,  #8 
it  may  lead  the  witness. 

The  Solicitor-Gena-aUT-^1  ana  extremely  anxious  ooi  to 
put  any  ttiing  that  may  be  considered  as  ieading  ^h^i%  ii 
48,fmtivial ;  but  yo«ir  Wdskips  will  easily  |>ereei¥e  wiiien 
it  is  unimportant  or  when  it  is  of  conseqaeuce. 

The  question  was  then  varied  as  follows  : 

How  loqg  did  tb^t  pccupatioji  of  the  cabins  continue  ? — iFcom  the 
/niddle.o/ March  to  Junie^  but  afterwards  tbe  Princess  changed  to 
sleep  on  .the  deck  under  a  tent.  After  we  were  from  Jafia^  whriie  we 
took  on  bc^rd  $^en  boites  and  two  a^ses,  the  Princess  always  slept  on 
deck  under  a  lent. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  placed  on  the  deck  under  this  tent  of  <wbicb 
you  have  spoken  ? — A  sofa  for  the  Princess,  and  a  travelling  bed  of  her 
fl.ojjjj  Higbn^ss's  was  put  up  for  Bergami. 

Did  •Bergami  sleep  there  ? — Yes ;  under  tbe  tent,  together  witbtbe 
Pripces^,  ^p  t.VP  different  beds. 

The  interpreters  did  not  seem  to  agree  upon  the  trans- 
kuioA  of  lihe  witness's  answer,  and  the  counsel  interfered, 
when 

The  Maroihese  Spinetto  (tbe  interpreter  examioing 
the  witness)  said  that  the  word  usi'd  by  the  witness  was 
mieme,  which  was  an  adverb,  and  did  not  mean  at  all  to 
imply  that  the  parties  were  sleeping  together ;  it  was 
therefore  that  the  witness  added,  ^'  in  two  diiferent  beds :'' 
mneme  also  meant  '^  likewise/' 

Tbe  question  was  repeated  to  the  witness,  who  answered, — Bergami 
tlepf  Moo^r  that  tent  where  the  Princess  slept:  they  had  two  different 
beds. 

Here  a  Peer  observed,  that  the  Queeu's  interpreter 
seemed  coDstantly  to  talk  to  the  other. 

Jiff.  Brougham. — If  your  lordships  do  not  wish  to  have 
tl]|9  bc$J:  interpretatipQ,  you  will  take  the  course  then 
ppriiiing*  3ut  if  you  do,  oo  the  contrary,  you  must 
{iuoeive  thai  from  tbe  very  order  of  your  lordship's  house 
CD  this  occasion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  inter^ 
prfsters  should  have  a  private  conversation  between  them- 
selves before  the  result  can  be  made  known  to  the  House. 
1  b<fp^  |tnd  trM9t  your  lordships  will  allow  business  to  be 
done  in  t)vB|  Qolj  W9^y  U  cad  be  done. 
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It  was  replied  by  the  peer  who  made  the  remark^  fbal 
when  the  c|ie(;k  was  to  be  given,  it  ought  to  be  formiiiry 
given^  so  as  to.  attract  the  attention  of  their  lordstiipa*  .  • 

'  The  Solicitor-GeneraL — Marqurs^  (to  the  Interpreter) 
repeat,  in  Italian^  the  answer  of*  the  witness. 

The  interpreter  accordrnglj  did,  as  follows  :-^*'  Soito  la 
tenia  unito  a  la  Principessa.^  Beneath  the  tent,  together 
with  the  Princess  ;  and  upon  asking  witness^  he  said,  by 
together,  he  meant  in  two  beds  not  joined. 

How  long  did  Bergami  continue  to  sleep  in  sucb  a  manner  ?— Until 
(her  4anded  at  Porto  Lanzo. 

Ask  bim  whether  at  nrght  the  tent  was  open-  or  closed  ?— At  ntght  it 
was  closed  as  a  pavilion.  .     . 

Who  usually  closed  it? — I  was  commanded  to  close  it,  and  I  com- 
manded others, " 

Was  it  so  close  as  to  exclude  any  person  outside  from  seeing  what 
passed  within,  or  u'as  it  partially  open  ?— ^It  was  quite  closed ;  when  I 
c6uld  not  close  it  with  curtains  ent'n-ely^  I  did  it  with  other  pieces. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  with  other  pieces  ? — I  mean  with  oth^r 
pieces  of  the  same  material  as  the  tent. 

When  was  the  tent  usually  opened  in  the  morning  to  admit  air  I — 
I  think  about  8  o'clock. 

At  the  limes  when  the  tent  was  opened,  the  witness  being  present, 
where  was  Bergami  ? — Under  the  tent,  coming  out. 

Was  he  entirely  dressed,  or  in  what  manner? — I  have  always  seen 
him  entirely  dressed. 

In  what  species  of  dress  have  vou  seen  him  ? — Upon  deck  be  went 
in  a  Grecian  dress  of  silk,  which  lie  bought  at  St.  Jean  d'Acrei  when 
he.  went  on  shoce  he  was  dressed  in  a  coat,  or  as  a  colonel. 

After  the  tent  was  closed  at  night  in  the  manner  you  have  described, 
was  any  light,  generally,  or  occasionally,  left  in  it?— No. 

I  am  not  asking  you  whether  a  light  remained  in  the  tent  during  tke 
night,  but  whether  there  was  a  light  there  at  the  time  when  it  was 
closed  ?-— When  the  tent  was  clo^d  there  was  a  light;  if  it  was  light 
airs  or  no  wind,  the  light  was  siven  out  on  deck ;  if  it  blew  strfMg, 
the  light  was  carried  away  by  the  ladder. 

Can  yon  remember  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  light  from 
out  of  the  tent  at  the  time  it  was  so  delivered  out  ?«— Whoever  was 
present :  sometimes  I  took  it  myself. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how  long  did  the  light  commonly 
remain  within  the  tent  after  it  was  closed  ?-*Ten  or  twelve  minutes, 
perhaps ;  a  Httle  time. 

Db  you  know  who  commonly  handed  out  the  lidit  ? — Bergami.  - 

Do  you  remember  whether,  m  the  day  time,  the  rrincess  souiethnes 
sat  or  lay  pn  the  bed  under  the  tent  ?--^ften.  She  ordered  that  tNe 
tent  might  remain  as  a  pavilion ;  because  in  the  morning  it  was  raised 
as  a  ceiling. 

Where  did  the  Princess  take  her  siesta  ? 

The  interpreter  professed  himself  unable  to  explain  the 
ienn  siesta. 

The  witness  has  said  that  the  Princess  often  lay  upon  the 
the  tent  during  the  day  :•  dkl  she  do  so  after  dinner  h-^Yes. 
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'  Bi^  you  ever  seen  Bergami  there  at  the  same  time  ^-—Yts. 

in  the  tlay  ?— Yes. 

Have  you. ever  received  directions  in  the  day-time,  when  the  Prin- 
ottsand  Bergami  were  under  the  tent,  to  close  it  ^r— Yes. 

Have  you  closed  the  tent  by  direction^  when-  the  Princess  and  Ber- 
fsmi  were  within  it  ? — ^Yes* 

I'have  asked  if  you  did  this  ^fter  dimier;  liave  31^0  done  itfre- 

ntly,  or  only  sefdom  ?— In  a  day  I  cannot  say  frequently  or  iel- 
;  but  in. a  week  three  or  four. times.. 
With  Bergami  and  the  Princess  both  inside  the  tent  ?— Yes,  l>o(h. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  long,  upon  such  occasions,  the  tent  remained 
doled  ?— Sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  sometimes  half  an  hour, 
oran  hour. 

Id  closing  the  tent  upon  those  occasions  have  yon  ever  seen  >the 
Princess  and  Bergami  both  upon  their  beds  ? 

Mr.  fViiliams.-^The  question  I  think  should  be,  where 
have  you  seen  them  f 

The  SoUcitor^General. — I  have  np  objection  to  put  two 
questioos  instead  of  one,  if  Mr.  Williams  wishes  it. 

At  tbetime  of  so  closing  the  tent  he  has  seen  the  Princess  upon  her 
bed  ?— -Sometimes  ujpon  the  bed,  and  sometimes  standing. 

And  Bergami  ?*-For  the  roost  part  lying  upon  the  small  bed. 

Did  you  close  the  tent,  leaving  them  so? — I  did. 

Have  you  afterwards  seen  Bergami  come  out  of  the  tent  ? — ^Yes. 

In  what  position  have  you  seen  Bergami  lying  upon  the  bed  ?  On 
his  back,  or  on  bis  side*  or  how  ? — Upon  his  back. 

Do^'ou  remember,  upon  any  occasion  when  Bergami  was  so  lying, 
leceiving  directions  from  the  Princess  to  close  the  tent  ? — I  remember 
that  BergMi  was  lying  on  his  back  upon  the  bed,  and  her  Royal 
Highness  sitting  near  him  :  Schiavini  was  walking  near  the  tent  on  the 
opposite  side;  he  received  orders  from  the  Princess  to  close  the  tent, 
and  delivered  those  orders  to  me. 

And,  in  consequence  of  those  orders,  you  closed  the  tent  in  the 
manner  you  have  described  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  afterwards  coming  out  of  the  tent  ? — 
Yes. 

In  about  how  long  ? — At  different  times ;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  half  an  hour,  an  hour. 

But  I  ask  if  upon  the  particular  occasion  to  which  he  has  referred, 
that  of  being  directed  by  Schiavini  to  close  the  tent,  he  remember<i 
Bergami  coming  out,  and  how  long  it  was  before  he  came  out  ? — 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Did  the  Princess  ever  take  a  bath  on  board  the  vessel  ? — Yes. 

Move  than  once  ? — More  than  once. 

Do  you  Teniember  her  going  below  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Who  went  below  with  her  ? — Bergami. 

Upon  alj  the  occasions  when  the  Princess  went  below  to  take  the 
bath,  was  she  or  not  accompanied  by  Bergami  ? — Always,  not  only 
for  the  bath,  but  for  every  thing  she  did.     For  any  other  thing  she  did. 

Were  there  any  other  occasions  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Princen  to  go  below  ?-— The  greatest  reason  was  for  going  to  the  water- 
doiet^  which  was  below. 

And  for  whatever  purpose  the  Princess  went  below  she  was  acconi- 
|Mini|Bd  by  Bergami  ?— -Yes. 

"**  "   you  ever  teen  Beiigami  sitting  upon  deck  ? — ^Yes. 
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Have  yov  ever  seen  the  Prmcen  vnth  him  tflere  ?-«I  hare.  I  fahVe 
seeo  Bergami  sitting  upon  a  gun>  and  the  Prinoenr  tittkig^  uptnihis 
luMe»  and  kissing  «ach  other; 

Has  this  kissing^  lo  yourknowledge^  happened •oace^  or  riMetbtn* 
0Befr?>-F>I  saw  it  mone  than  oncew 

When  the  Princess  walked,  whose  arm  did^sltetlikie^'Or'didshctaiBe' 
the  arm  of  any  one  ^—^etook  for  the  mosl^part  th%  left  arm*  of  Bte- 
gami  t  nay,  always;  for  I'^iever  sav^  her  take'tbe^arm  of  anj-  ooef  ciiei* 

Did  you  ever  during  the  voyai^see  any  jok^  or  tricks  ple]^cdrli]r> 
fierganii  f-^  have. 

In  tke  presence  of- the  Frincesft?— Yes. 

Can  yoti  describe  what  you  allude  to  ?-^l  saw hinii-pnt BOfftejUHmit* 
or  cushions  under  his  Grecian  robe,  to  make  her  Roval  Highnen-ltvg^.' 

Upon  w4)at  part  were  those  cushions  pbced'^^-^Oposliif  belYy. 
1-  Do  you  know  what  that  was  intended  Uk  imitated 

Mr.  Wiliiafm^ — I  have  no  objection*  that  the  witOfess 
should  describe  facts  as  long  as  the  Solicitor-GeQeral' 
pleases  ;  but  to  draw  inferences  is^  I  appreheod^.the  pro* 
vince  of  your  lordships: 

The  Soliciior^GeneraL — I  think  the  qoestion  a  fair  one. 

The  Lord^CltancelioK'^Ask  the:  witaess  if  be  knows  i 
what  was  meant  toi  be  represented^ 

Do  you  know  what  wasineSBt  to  be  reDrelefl(^'?-^He  waAtedto 
play,  tome  apish  trick  td  make  her  RoyaA  Hig;ntieiftl  lataghy'.aiid'tbe 
people  who  were  present. 

The  6Wici4or-Gefier«/;-*-TKiiti»*iiotan'aiMSferi 

M^.ffiibatns.-^lt  \s  not  the  answier/ Tsttppos^,  whiish. 
my  learned  friend  wants;  and  in  that  case^  of  coarse^  tbier 
quesiion  must  be  put  again. 

Do' you  know  what  those  cushions iwvre  intended  td  imitale  ^-aAs* 
far  as  I  know,  it  was  buffoonery. 

After  the  tent  was  erected  upon  deck>  where  wKB  the  PvfaiciMVin 
the  habit  of  dining  ? — Under  the  tent.- 

Who  commonly  dined  with  her? — Generatly  Bergami.  Altil^^s 
Bergami. 

Did  the  Princess  and  Rergamr  commonly  dine  alone  or  Wtth-Mrtle 
other  person  ? — Sometimes  tiiey  dined  alone ;  sonxtinies  with'-WiUlMn- 
AuHin,  who  was  reporteil  to  be  the  son  of  the  Princess^ 

How  was  William  Austin  called,  either  by  the  Princess  or'in''lier' 
pre^nce  ?— 5ome  called  him **  William,"  somecalled  him^*  thetfotiltg' 
rrmce,"  aiul  bomelimes  I  have  seen  the  Princess  when  h^was^gbiii^d^ 
bed  ^ive  him  some  token  ol  atfe'^tion,  as  a  mother  would  give  hcf'^hNd. 

While  the  Princes<  and  Bergami  slept  um^er  this  tent- atnigbY;i»kJ^re 
did  Victorint*  sleep? — ^The  room  of  t!i«  maids'  contained  tw^y  bikis, 
and  when  the  Princess  went  tosleepin  the  tent,  oneof  the  makbih^pt 
in  the  former  room  of  the  Princess,  and  Victonne  with  hfcrt 

This  was  jn  the  cabin  of  the  Princess  below,  adjoining  (the  dinilig- 
room  you  bet^re  de^cribed  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  Christian  name  of  Bero^nmi  ?-^Bafrtho4omewj  - 

Do  you  remember  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew  occifrring  in  the* 
course  of  the  voyage? — I  remember  it  was  on  llie-  voyage  frWM' Syra* ' 
case  to  the  Holy  dnd,  and  there  was  a  generaliliumination  as  faras 
possible  in  the  ^hip.     Rer&;ami  made  the  crew  morry,  and  they  got 
drunk :  he  gave*a  tlollar  a* piece  to  each  of'  tlve  sailors.  • 
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Dd  you  remember  any  shouts? — Yes^  when  the  Sailors  were  drunk 
tbey  shouted.  Viva  Carolina  !  Viva  Bergam) ! 

During  this  time,  what  were  the  Princess  and  Bergami  doing;  wer^ 
they  together  ? — Bergami  was  walking  the  deck,  applauding  the  sailors; 
the  Princea^  wa«  sitting  under  the  tent;  which  was  raised  like  a  ceiling. 
Do  yoii  rertifihber  if  the  Princess  wi(s  walking  about  at  that  time  9 
-4  retaiember  her  also  walking,  for  she  could  riot  always  be  sitting. 
With  whom  did  she  walk  i — With  Bergami. 
Did  they  walk  side  by  side,  or  arm  in  arm  ? — Arm  in  arm. 
Do  you  remember  Eiergami  landing  at  Terracina  ?-^I  Saw  him  em* 
btrk  in  the  launch  which  i  sent  on  shore ;  and  I  saw  the  launch  retuYli 
Without  hiill. 
How  long  iiras  he  absent  ? — Three  days. 

What  lime  of  day  oi-  ni^ht  wai  it  that  he  returned  t — Dufing  the 
night,  at  Porto  Lan^o. 
Can  you  mention  the  hour  ?— Ten  o'clock. 
Was  the  Princess  on  board  at  that  time  ? — She  was  on  board,  sitting 
undei'  the  tent. 

Where  did  Bergami  go  upon  his  coming  first  on  board? — The  Prick 
cess  went  to  meet  him  at  tne  top  of  the  ladder,  and  they  both  went 
under  the  tent. 

Was  the  tent  afterwards  closed  ? — ^Tbey  supped  together.    After* 
Wards  the  tent  was  closed,  and  they  went  to. lie. 
Did  they  remain  in  the  lent  all  nij^ht  ? — Yes. 
Did  the  witness  go  oh  shore  at  JafTa,  or  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  ? — I  bavfe 
landed  at  both  places. 
Did  you  go  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?-^No. 
No  part  ? — ^I  saw  her  Royal  H  ighness  mount,  and  then  I  went  on 
board. 

At  the  return  of  Bergami  on  board  the  vessel,  do  you  remember 
whether  he  had  any  new  order  or  title  ?  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  ? 
—Yes;  the  order  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

Any  other  ? — ^No  ;  but  on  board  was  created  the  order  of  St.  Caro^ 
line,  which  had  been  spoken  of  at  Jerusalem. 

po  you  know,  from  any  thing  whicli  you  heard,  either  from  the 
Ptincess,  or  In  her  presence,  what  rank  Bergami  had  in  the  order  of 
St  Caroline  ?-^He  was  grand  master  of  the  order. 

H&ve  you  ever  been  examined  in  Italy  by  any  person  as  to  the  con^ 
dact  of  tne  Princess  and  Bergami  during  this  voyage? — Yes. 
At  what  place  ? — At  Milan. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  thfe  gentleman  by  whom,  or  before  whom, 
yoo  were  examined  ? — 'By  the  Advocate  Vimarcati,  in  the  presence 
of  Colonel  Brown. 
At  what  time  were  you  examined  ? — In  December  last. 
Where  did  you  go  after  your  examination  ? — ^To  Naples. 
Did  you  go  upon  your  own  affairs? — Yes. 
Were  you  afterwards  applied  to  to  come  here? — Yes. 
Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — At  Naples. 

When  were  you  applied  to? — On  the  21st  June.  I  thought  the 
journey  too  long  for  my  health,  having  the  gout ;  and  I  presented  to 
the  ministers  a  certificate  of  two  physicians,  m  order  to  e>^empt  my 
•df.  The  ministers  commanded  me  tp  come,  and  also  made  me  to  be 
commanded  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  Chirnalla. 

Mr,  IVil/iams. — These  questions  are  proper  oaly  in  re- 
eramioation. 
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The  Lord'CiianCellor.^l  fhidk  that  tbe  ^nettioris  had 
betler  not  be  put. 

The  Splicitor^Generdl.-^l  will  only  put  one  qtiation  more.  Where 
ig your' veteel  now? — Ona  voyajrefrom  ApoYiiitq^aplei. 

Ciro|s*examiDed by  Mr,  Wilnams, — ^Vrhen^diU  you  leave  tlie  lliip 
In  prd^r  to  coine  here  ? — 1  have  (ef^  off  tsUil^^  ^nd^  given  n^ysdf  to 
ira'de,  so  that  my  stiip  was  loacded  on  my  Own  ac'tount^  and  that  Bhip 
18  now  c<^ mended  by  another  capbdn. 

What  slyip  do  you  allude  to  ?— The  sqime  slAp  that  carried'her  %oyal 
Biahness. 

Whiat  is  the  name  of  the  captain  ? — The  ihip  is  now  commAoded  tQf 
Giacomo  Pallusterzo*  '     - 

.  If  I  understand  the  witness  tightly,  he  is  now  a  part  owfl'er»  or  owner 
of  the  vessel,  and  not  the  captain  ?-^I  am  owner  of  the  ship,  and  when 
I  came  here  half  of  the  cargo  was  my  own. 

If  I  understand  him,  he  said  that  a  certain  person,  whom  he  named, 
is  captain  of  that  vessel  now } — Giacomo  Pallusterzo  is  captain^  jthe 
.person  whom  I  have  appointed. 

I  desire  the  witness  to  say,  from  what  place  in  Italy  did  be  come  to^ 
England  ? — I  came  from  Naples. 

Is  that  the  place  to  which  you  belong  ?  is  that  yonr  town  2<r>-N9plct  it 
my  native  country,  but  I  dwell  at  Porto  Sorrento,  a.place  on  the  coast* 

Say  who  it  was  that  vked  yon  to  come  here  ? — The  podesta;(mi>- 
.vernor)  sent  a  messenger  to  bind  me,  because  my  comm^fcial  affiuia 
called  me  to  Naples. 

Did  you  see  the  British  minlMer ^atNaplea ?•>— I di^,*    ;    . 

Name  him. — Sir  Wm.  A^ Court :  he  is  the  English  Embassador*, 

Did  you  receive  any  promise  of  remuneration  ?-^Yes,  Ibave^  ^' 

I  want  to  know  whether  it' was  at  the  minister's? — ^During  the 'fiv^s 
<day5 1  had  been  at  Naples,  endeaTOuring  not  to  come  here,!  Jtoldafe.^ 
my  circumstances  to  the  minister;  and^he4ninister,  being oe^^in^^ 
.of  my  situation,  agreed  to  allow  me  1,000  dollars  a  month  i  but^  bar: 
already  lost  4,000.  The  cargo  I  had  discharged  at  R'egj^io  has.  riot  af*^ 
zt  the  piloe  for  which  it  ougnt  to  have  sold.  Ifaad,  besides,  .aditriklr 
money  at  Manfredonia  to  buy  another  cafgo,  which  has  remained 
emploved ;  and  the  minbter  gave  me  the  assurance  at  the  hst 
ment  1  set  out.  «:  ^ 

How  often  have  you  traded  to  England  before? — ^Three  mpi 
ago  I  was  in  England ;  never  before  that  time.  Ihave  been  here  ip 
once  until  the  present  time. 

Have  you  received  any  money  in  advance,  or  is  It  only  Inleirpi 
ancy  ? — I  have  received  1,000  dollars  for  one  rnonlh.    I  receivfo 
month  in  advance  at  Milan. 

I  understoofl  the  witness  to  say,  that  he  no  longer  goes  wi&  the  T 
sel,  but  that  he  has  put  a  captain  on  board  ;  how  is  it  (hat  the  ca] 
cannot  manage  the  vessel  without  him  ?— The  captain  navigate 
ship  without  me,  but  he  receives  his  orders. from  me ;  and,  until   -'■ 
iMck,  be  cannpt  receive  such  orders. 

Hofy  has  your  absence  been  the  means  of  creating  a  loss  Of* 
cari^o  ?— t  left  my  ship,  ^hich  had  sailed  from  Manfredonia^  fc  ^^ 
Xo  Reggio,  where  she  was  to  discharge  her  careo ;  and  -rffter  haviv  4B 
rived  here,  I  heard  that  my  captain  had  sold  me  cargo  for  five  c 
(a  carlini  is  equal  to  10  sous)  less  per  bushel  than  the  regular  pri 

The  interpreter  stated  the  alleged  loss,  to  be  aboot 
of  this  country  per  bushel. 


Jfr^  JFi/Ziaf}^.— JPierhaps  you  baye  mad^  a  more  profitable  voyage, 
iwre.  If  you  had  not' conic  .to.  <£Dg)andr  would  that  have  mad^  any 
difference  as  to  the  sale  of  this  cargo  ?  Would  it  have  interfered  w.iih 
or  akored  the  price  ?-TrY<^  /i^^ne  reaspn,  if  I  had  ooi  set  out 'for 
England  thea»- but  cQhtyiued^uiYtra^e  (my  commercial  affairs),  it 
wpuld  ha.ve;beeri  belter  rter  1  left  niy.:?couniry  just,  at  the  time  of 
kanp^,  and  I  advanced  money  at  Manfredonia  to  buy  com.  Bythia 
titne.if  I  had  nibt  cbnaehere,  I  should -have  ^^ined  so.  much  as  to  copi- 
pehsate  me  for  ttie  loss  of  S,dOO  doUacs.  which  \  lost  in  1818.     \ 

I  speak  only  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship. .  Can  you.  explain  how  ypur  - 
comiiftg  (iere  can  make  any  difference  on  the  profit  or  loss  of  that  voy- 
a|e-?<*T>Yea.  lordered  the  captain  to  sell  the  cargo  for  not  less  than 
34  carlinis  per  bushel.  The  captain,  when  he  arrived  at  Reggip, 
bearing  I  had  gone  away,  has  taken  on  himself  to  sell  for  21  carJiiiis ; 
and  after  I  arpved  here,  I  have  heard  that  the  price  of  corn  was  r9ised 
toS6  carlinis:  now  I  am  told  it  is  nearly  30  carlinis  per  bushel. 

Do  you  mean  to  stale  that  your  beiug  here  aqects  the  price  of 
com  ill  luly  ?    (Order !  order,) 

Mr.  WilHams. — I  am  not  aware  that  this  question  is 
irreeolar. 

The ,  Lprdr Chancellor, — There  is  no  objection  to  the 
learned  counaeFs  qnestion. 

JVr«  tfStiiBims\»*^lt  i»  usual  for  silence  to  ,be  observed  in 

those  courts  with  which  I  am  familiar— in  those  courts 

where   the  judges  preside;  your  lordships   will  therei- 

fore  excuse  rite  nT^b  not  qaite  understand  the  intefrup- 
tiori.-'.    ■        ..^'  ;       ■'•  -^   ■•■■••    ■  '. 

.  T^e^Marquis  ofJO(mnihife^T'\  am  of  opinion  that  every 
indlilgence  and  facility  should  be  extended  to  the  learned 
ge&tKmen  who  are  etigaged  in  this  investigatron.  It  is 
on  thfe  QdcaisioA  the  ddty  of  the  Hpuse  to  act  with  the 
utoiq^t Kupariiauty.  lf«very  part  or  the  proceedings,  now 
pepding'  befor0,y>OAir  lordships  should  be  aiarked  with  the 
greatest  possible  attention;  and  it  is  of  essential  import- 
ance to  the  iriterests  of  justice  that  the  evidence  on  Both 
sicl^.^liQuI,^  be^gi'ven  wiih  the  atmo,$(  cjearnc^su 

The  Earl  of  LiverpooL—l  certainly  thiak  that,  when 
a  question  strikes  any  noble  lord  as  object ronable,  that 
objecthsiu  should  be  openly  made^  instead  of  manifesting 
any  eyp/pgiyn  of  feeling.  A  contrary  course  m^kes  that 
sort  of  IJ19  piressibn  on  tuose  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
yourlendabifis!  proceedings  which,  creates  embarrassment. 
I  am  -snref  that  no  intention  exists,  on  the  part  of  any 
npbl^  lofd,  toj  produce  such  an  effect.  But  I  cohceiive 
that  your  lordships  ought  to  have  a  proper  command  over 
yoorseives^anid  tb&4  aoeatire.silence  should  be  maintained^ 
except  vberettjusfreason  for  interruption  can  be  shown  ; 
and|  in  thatcase,  the  reason  should  be  stated.  I  make 
this  ob$ei^atioi)y  without  alluding  to  aay  ^a\V\Q>A^t  5^^^ 


!f4 

$nj|ftittti6n  or  cross-exaixiihatiotiy  bjit  applj.it  to  the  wIiqT^ 

of  ^h^se,  proceedings. 

Crof^^xamiiiatipn  cpntiniied.'r-JGto  you  me?^  tp  say,  th9t  Ih^  cap? 
Uin  disobeyed  your  orders,  by  M-bicb  you  lost  thi9  sum  ? — ^Thal  cir-. 
cumsjbance  V'ould  not  hav^  lui|)pei)^d  if  J  bad,  be^n  present.  I(,w<y]ld 
b^vebeen  an  act  of  disobedience  if  I  hfttl  been  present;  bv>ti  as  I  was  not 
present,  the  captain  had  not  foreseen  what  I  would  \\^\e  foreseen,  but 
suffered  himselfto  be  d^eived  by  those  who. were  present,  and  thus  be 
W<&?  thjit  loss.   .  ,  ,  . 

Hav/&  you  not  said  that  you  gave  an  order  to  th«^  captain  ?— Yetu^ 

Wjiicb  order  the  captain  has  broken  ? — lie  disnk>eYed  his  orders  jnxr 
mediafely  after  he  heard  I  had  set  but  from  Naples  for  England. 

I  beg  to  knpw  whether  you  mean  to  represent  that,  when  you. made  ■ 
tbebar^in  for  1,000  dollars. per  niopth,  you  anticipated  what  haf^.hap^ 
pened  since?-:— I  have  always  foreseen  evils;  furl  did  not  wish  tQ 
come  bcre,  not  only  on  account  of  my  health,  but  also  on  account  of 
iny  interest. 

Can  you  tell  us  where  the  sale  of  the  cargo  took  place  ?r-At  Beggio. 

How  far  is  that  from  Naples? — Reggio  is  on  the  coast  of  Calabria^^ 
It  is  190  miles  from  Naples. 

When  did  you  last  see  Gaetano  Paturzo,  the  person  who  was  mate  oi) 
board  your.vessel  ?       . 

T^  JSQlicitQrrGenerql,TT^V.BtuTZQ  was  not  the  mate.  He 

acted  as  pilot. 

Mr,  IFilliams,' — It  is  of  no  consequence,  There  is  only  one  Pah- 
turzo  who  has  given  evidence.  When  did  the  witness  see  hifn  ?  The 
last  time  I  saw  Gaetano  Paturzo  was  here  in  London. 

Th^t  is  the  place.   J  want  the  time? — ^Two  days  ago. 

Did  you  not  see  him  yesterday  ?«— I  have  not  seen  him  before  Isavf 
him  here  for  18  montlis. 

I  don't  ask  that  question.   I  ask  when  you  saw  Fat urva. last?  the 
day,  or  the  hour,  or  the  minute  ? — Last  night  we  supped  together,  and  - 
)ast  night  we  slept  together— that  is  to  say,  in  two  rooms  adjoining 
each  other. 

You  did  not  breakfast  with  him  this  morning? — On  the  tiontrary,  I 
have  taken  my  coffee  With  him  this  morning. 

That  is  not  the  contrary.  Had  you  no  talk  together  on  the  evi« 
dence  which  Paturzo  gave  yesterday  ?—^No. 

Not  any  ? — No ;  because  Paturzo  would  not  tell  what  he  said ;  nor 
am  I  a  person  to  state  what  I'have  to  say. 

Did  you  inciuire  of  Paturzo  wiiat  he)  Paturzo,  said  ?-*-No. 

What  then  ao  you  mean  i>y  saying  that  Paturzo  would  not  tell  you  3 
— Because  I  knew  that  he  came  here  to  speak  a  plain  truth,  as  I  have 
also  come  to  this  place  to  say  a  plain  truth,  on  which  I  will  take  mj 
oath. 

That  may  be  very  well ;  but  I  want  you  to  answer  niy  question^. 
What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  Paturzo  would  not  tell  you  what  he 
had  nkentioned  here  it  you  had  not  asked  him  to  disclose  it  ? — I  have, 
said  that  he  would  not  tell  it ;  but  I  meant  to  say,  that  it  cannot  (this 
was  aflterwards  explained,  ought  not)  be  told. 

.Did  any  body  tell  you  not  to  speak  with  Paturzo  about  what  he  said  . 
here  yesterday  ?•— ^No ;  I  told  Paturzo  not,  by  myself,  of  my  own  ao-. 
cord,  without  being  prompted  by  any  person. 

Do  I  understand  you  rightly  ?  Diet  you  tell  Paturzo,  *'  Now,  mind«  ■_ 
don't  you  and  I  say  one  word  about  the  examination  of  yesterday  ?*'~  ' 


yey,  it  is  vefjf  natural. ,  To  tell. to  otbm  adl  that  we  say  m  ftu  tfooii: 
li  hot  decent;  is  not  creditable. 

You  say  you  told  this  to  Paturzp  ofyourown  accord.  Did  yoi^fay 
to  Patiirz6>  this  mornfDff»  of  ll»t''hiffht,  ihat  it  was  not  fit  to  tsdk'^out 
tbc  bjusiness  bf  yestM-dafrP—^Ycs,  idid; 

JBad  ^od  ho  <!:Virios7Ty  to  fesim  fVom  Pafurzo  who  H  was  th^t  e5c« 
nAiecThinni  ?  whatsbrt  df  a  nianMr.  Attomey^eneral  orMt.  S'oficitor* 
Qenerfil  wai  ?-^It  does  not  belong  to  nie  to  ask  ;  for  alJ  my  Impres^oii 
waft,  thatliiras  Obliged  to  make  my  appearance  before  that  gentlieoiarT; 

pid  ^ou  think  so  entirely  about  that,  that  you  could  tBiiik  ortafk 
of  nothmg  else  ? — ^Yes.  '  ji- 

Baveyou  been  in  this  fdom  before  ?—^Ye$ ;  but  there' was  nobbdj 
htre.  '  •   '         ,    ■ 

When  were  you  In  this  room  before  ? — On  Sunday  last. 
;  Who  came  with  you  ? — ^A  gentleman  brought  me  here  to  show  me  n 
curiosity  ;  to  show  me  where  the  coronation  was  to  take  place. 

Was  ne  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner  who  brought  you  f — ^An  Eo- 
(Iishman. 

His  naitoe  ? — I  don't  know  it. 

Nor  his  person  ? — I  know  his  person. 

Hare  you  seen  him  since  you  came  before  their  lordships  this  lupm- 
iog  ?— I  have  not. 

l)ave  you  looked  about  you  to  see  him  ? — I  have  liot  Seen  him. 

Would  you  know  his  name  if  you  heard  it  }-^f^o ;  because  he  Is  a 
person  I  know  by  sight,  but  not  by  name ;  if  his  name  were  aientioiie4 
1  would  oOt  know  it. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  him?-**!  have  sepn  him.  mtny 
times,  but  always  traiuutorily,  because  I  do  not  understand  ^bis.iaiir 
guage,  nor  he  nijine. 

l£d  you  see  him  abroad?— rNo* 

Have  you  only  seen  him  since  you  came  to  this  countr}'i-~Ofil|r 
ifnce  I  arrived  in  Eng^nd. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  England  ? — On  the  I4th  inst. 

When  were  you  examined  ? — I  have  been  examined  at  Milap. 

Have  you  not  been  examined  since  you  came  to  England  i-^Ya^ 
but  verbally. 

Who  examined  yop  ? — A  gentleman  whom  I  don't  know. 

Was  it  the  same  f^entleman  who  showed  you  this  placed— No.  . 

i  wish  you  would  look  in  that  corner  (pointing  to  (he  place  which 
the  counsel  and  agents  for  the  prosecution  occupy  below  ihe  bar)^  and 
look  all  about  you,  to  see  whether  that  person  is  present.  [The^'witf 
oess  pointed  to.Mie.  Qouchier.] 

kthat  the  person  who  showed  you  this  place  ?^-No;  that  was  a 
penon  called  a  mqfor  domo* 

The  interpreter  stated  that  the  witness  meant  a  saper- 

intendant. 

What  did  you  mean  by  pointing  out  that  gentleman  ? — Because  he 
examined  me. 

Do  you  see  the  gentleman  who  brought  you  here  ? — ^No. 

Who  dime  with  you  from  Naples  to  this  country  ? — I  came  with 
j^  Ring's  messenger  and  my  servant. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  journey  ? — ^The  King's  messenger  or 

courier. 

Before  you  left  Naples  for  (bis  country,  did  you  know  a  Colonel 
Brown  ?— Yes. 


Were  you  examined  juit  before  your  departure  by  Colonel  Brov.n.2 

— tio;  Colonel  Brown  examined  me, in  Pecemb^ri  la^^ye«r^  a;^  I 

liave  said  before. 
Was  Uie  lawye;r  Vimar^fi  prejscfflt.F-Tr-Be  waSi.;       -^ 
And  pu^  the  questions  in  the  presiencfe  of  Cqk)nel^Br«iV» .^-rXci* 
Whicn  question&and  answers  were  pui  dciyf/i  iuwritin^/nrrl  P^^fffio, 

'  Did  yqu  swjear  to  ttie  trulii  of  those  depositions  ^rr/Svki!  ^  9ujbMi9ribc4 

iny' name  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

Waji^hat  in  the  presence  uf  CoIoojbI  Brown,  ap^  tb«»  lawyer  Vjnaar; 

cati?-— Ves.  "     .  .       '  '.-'■' 

HaVe  you  seen  Vimarcati  since  you  were  examined  ?—^;tHkVC'noft 
Been  him  since,  except  wIkoJ  ^a^^d  through  Miiao-    . 
'Have  you  not  seen  Viinarca'ti  since  you  wereeKainiped  ia^Oeceinr 
ber?— Yes, 

.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  on  the  Sjqbjec^  offypiu  testiiQpiiky,  toc^jipt 
Colonel  iJrown  and  yiniarcatij?— No. 

I^  m€;an  on  the  'siifcl^tcl  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — On.  tb^t  <tS>!w^t 
I  have  sei^n  no -one  but  Vimarcati  and  Colonel  Brown. 

But,  as  you  parsed  through  Milan,  I  understood  you  tQS^  thaft-^^ 
saw  Vimarcati  ? — rYes. 

Had  theColone^,  at, that  time,  th^  e^caraioAtiop .wjiiicb  Uif  ^itiae» 
tigtied  in  Decernber  ?-^I  did  not  see  it. 

Nor  any  paper  at  all  ?— ^o.  ^      ,  .  r./:  . 

Has  be  neverseeiLitsL^c^  t>epemlH:r? — No.  .  ^     ':'^ 

BaVe  yoii  never  seen  thi^  ei^anunat^pb  taker)  in  DeQeet)Jber  Irofnttaj^ 
time  to  ihe  present  ?-^t bare  not  seen  it,    Even  now  .1  biivci aotfeci^itif 

.  .H^e  the  cross^examiiiiatioa  teirminAted. 

1^  Spficttor-GenerjaL-^YofA  have  stated  a  siim^ouTeceiyecJ,  iyail 
arc  to  receive,  as  a  compensation  for  time,  trouble,  ami  loss,  iii  cHQHiii 
here.^    I  ji^k  y ou ,  accordin^'tp  the  best  judgment  you  can  form,  iff^e* 

therit  if  rnore  or  less  than  a  ju>it.(K>mpensation  U^rsuch  lM?7--'Ai6r 
cording  to  my  succe^  In  trf^d^  tbis^year,  it  is  notsdflici^i^tipjr.Yf^  I 
have  lost.  ..,"., .  ,  •      ,,},, 

These^aiuiDationof .the^iVil09J»5  by  couiieel^^irdre tji^jl^t^ 
nated.  ■'■'•■'■  V-';^, '"!;■"■ 

Lord  Liverpool. ^l  think  it  shpqid  ,be<  artangeclMW.t 
eyer^  peeryho  qujestipns  a  witnessf  gbcMfeld  finiah'  bctfore 
be  $^$  down.  :  . .  ' 

^aW.Cj^ey.— rWhat.  were,  youi,  paid  by  the  Princess  Wl^lc;!;fihVfi^r 
your  ship  ? — "750  dollars  per  month,  and  all  e3tfperi5es//'' '     ^^  ''^   ^^ 

You  have,  stated  (hat  after -the  tent  was  shut*!  b^Princesi  amt  fij' 
gami  remained  the  whole  night  together;  was  th«i% an y  (H^r  bebi 
in  the  tenjt  at  night  ?--N o.  ^l^'J?^ 
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■■  .  ^  ■ 

pmi^ being  obliged  to  go  below  in  consequence  of  bad  WeiKbih*/'' 
When  the  bad  #e«Hif?ltbnged'fk^i-gakni  to'go  beto#,  did  tJile'FH 

(MM)totta|»o*b«Mr9u^B<)tli  tbg<!HMt  i^erit  below.  ' 
fil'4»  ttteaaStf'^b  ^t«^6th«r  quMfoii-^^ot  Wbeftier  ab^iras Vrc 

pra|MiMd^fdr  Bet%|tmi'b<^ltf«;bQt  ^htetherKefer  wis  prb(i6ir«d^ftit  fatQ 

tu  the  dining-foofii  ?-— No. 
Ar/ lif  JlMflftfry.^Ybo  mtcd  tfiat  In  bloiti^irig  ti'^ath^r  tK«  I&{M 

was  tflten  down  the  ladder ;  do  you  know  who  took  it?-^Theoooffe 

Lipfd  A»tkland.'^\6Vbvi\d  yoo^tec^eifed  750  dolhrs  a  itionth  fHMk 
the  'Princesi ;  did  that  cover  all  tlr^ ' v?cpemes  of  the  voyaigeY-r^I  bav^ 
gdt  nnich  to  tay  on  tliat  poHit.  The  freight  of  750  dollars  was  a  Jtrj 
E»W  aUoWMree.  1  Hgrted  for  750  dbUars  ^  inohth  as^  certainty;  but 
Wtien  ire  lafke  on  bcNird  a  royal  personag^,  we  tiiist  more  td  uncertain 
tfetti»l»  e^rtala'|Mrdfits.  In  thtise  ^ncet&ii'  profits  I  was  disappblntedL 
and  I  made  some  applications^  some  deib^ds  for  compensati6n  ;  am 
tbe  Eaglisb  go¥in)iMiit  Ihus  came  to  know  that  I  Am  what  I  am. 

WliBt^was  the  expense  per  month  of  navig^ating  the  ship,  payihtf  all 
ehadjgn  bat  hariiouT  duties  ?-— My  crew  consisted'  of  ^persons.  TMe 
iram  of  tbeie,  allowing  them,  one  withtiopther,  at  10  dollars  s^  mbiktb, 
bitfceSSO  dolbirs  a  month.  Then,  prorisions  were  very  dear,  fneoflr- 
lequenceof  the  year  b^g  Meril.  Tli^n'the  e^peirte  of  wearing  thA 
tiartwg  <iw^'|ycaf  on  this  occasion;  for,  ift  consequence  of  haVlbg^ 
loj^il  sjiiwaiftift  w^oafd,  1  was  obKged'to  have  the  sails,  tbe  raging, 
and  all  llite -ship  in  tight  order.  The  ship  cost  me  ^,000  dollars,  aiA 
the  ii^urance  ^oib  that  amount  is  at  least  1  per  cent. ;  and  taking  aft 
«lheie'%9f|liftK^'toe(tbier,  you  will  find  that  there  could  hardly  remaip 
aay  tbiA^  out  of  die  750  dolldfrs  u  imopth. 

Mar^M'^l4n»dim»^^Youhiive  said  you  were  disappointed  of 
tbe:|irMlti  ydO'expected  from  takirtff  the  Princess  in  your  sbip.    Did 
you  iblftje  tey  ippfication  to  the  Princess,  or  to  any  other  person 
acUog  for  her,  on  tne  subject  of  that  disappointment  ?-^To  her  Royal 
tiigWKs^  l^^  Bot   -When  ahe  dismissra  me  from  her  service,  I  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  character  from  her.    I  was  dismissed  iH:Conse^ 
iqoence  of  Bergami,  who  wished  me  to  carry  them  to  Venice,  which  I 
could  not  do.    On  our  departure  from  Rhoiles,  the  Princess,  who 
afMjFi  celBtnab'dbd'WKat  Bergami  commanded,  ordered  us  to  go  to 
\1eniee ;  but  on  leaving  Candia  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  aha,  rc- 
i^oinj^  ia^bat  state, -our  water  was  going  to  be  at  do  end ;  for  I  hsA 
kho  inne  bdrses^n  board.    Then  I  told  them  it  was  necessary  we 
ibiMild  land,    Tbev  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the  Morea,  or  to  return  to 
Caodia,  and  ihererore  we  were  obligee)  to  go  to  Sicily.    Having' tost 
rig^t  bf  Sicily,  we  went  to  Naples ;  and  Bergami.  on  landing,  beciriuse 
be  had  pfoynised-  6,000  dollars  at  a  present,  told  me  that  there  was  so 
prfiieilt  Cpr  me,  because  I  had.  not  taken  them  to  Venice.    TIfeit, 
wbeb  I  cune  here.  I  presented  a  memorial  through  my  own  ambas- 
sa^OTii  CppRt  de  Ludolpb,  to  the  British  government;^  and  I  stated, 
that  aitl  .be'n^evtd  I  served  the  British  government,  becaustfC  had  tile 
honour' of  wearing  tiie  E^iisJi  flag  while  the  Prinoesis  was  in  my  ship^ 
I  es^p^led.  a  present,  but  bad  not  received^any.    In  coaeequenee  of 
thb  amnicisirion  the  English  government  knew  that  I  was  the  gentle* 
fsaD  wno  took  the  Princess  and  her  suite  on  this  voyage. 

While Ybe  'Princess  was  on  board  your  ship,  did  you  e¥cv,tm  %m 
y^aee»  order  -or  Resize  themea,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  w\0«toili 
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kam  that  fiart  of  (he  deck  where  she  and  Bergam)  were  i<-4  do  nfi 
fcmeniber  that  ever  I  did. 

If  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  mate  to  leare  that  parlE 
f(  the  deck,  ia  it  noc  likely  that  you  woutd  remeoiber  ?^^y  oow  f 
undentand  it.  Once  I  reuiember  to  hare  Ken  the  Prinoeta  aitiu^ 
with  Bergaini  on  the  beil,  and  to  have  ordered  the  mate  to.  go  away,  as 
it  was  not  decent  for  him  to  be  present^  he  being  a  young  man.  I  aent 
hhn-away  not  to  see  that  which  was  indecent. 

When  you  ordered  Gaitano  lo  remove,  were  any  other  persons  near 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were  7— iThert 
mre  all  the  persons  walking  that  way,  but  I  divided  them  all*  and  lent 
^e  one  way,  and  another  another. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  desired  them  all  to  withdraw  If^-Yeiif 

Then  who  remained  ?— *None  but  the  Princess  and  Bergami. 

po  you  rememlier  any  one  person  in  particular  whom  you  ordered 
lo  withdraw  ?--'l'here  was-always  there  ochiavint  to  receive  the  com* 
Mands  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Then  Schiavini  did  not  withdraw  ? — Noj  he  did  not. 

By  another  Peer. — When  the  tent  was.  shut^  did  Victorine  reiimiii 
vkhin  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  Bergami  went  awaT«  or 
whether  the  iiatclivtay  was  shut  ur  not,  after  the  tent  was  closed?— I 
cannot  say  whether  the  hatchway  was  shut  or  not ;  what  I  can  say  is,  that 
in  the  morning  when  the  tent  was  open,  I  saw  the  hatchway  closed.    - 

The  Earl  c^  Oxford. — In  consequence  of  the  memorial  preaeB^ed 
tbrbiigii  your  ambassador,  did  you  receive  any  present  ?— •!  have  re* 
ceived  nothing;  nay,  my  minister  and  the  colonel  to  whom  I  mcD* 
tioned  it,  told  me  tliey  had  got  nothing  forme,  and  that  I  should  go'to 
London  myself,  and  then  I  could  see  about  it. 

What  colonel  is  it  to  whom  you  allude?-— Colonel  Brown. 

SymptoQis  of  impatience  were  now  expressed  by  several 
noble  lords,  with  cries  of  "  Withdraw,  withdraw.** 

The  Earl  of' Donoughmore, — You  have  said  that,  when  the  Prinoeit 
and  Bergami  were  together  on  the  deck,  you  desired  the  mate  to  jw*. 
tire ;  do  you  recollect  on  one  occasion  having  so  desired  the  mUle  t0 
retire,  when  the  Princess  and  Bergami  were  seated  on  a  gun  7 

Mr.  Brougham  observed fiheit  t  his  was  a  leading  questioo^ 

When  you  sent  the  mate  and  others  away,  did  you  observe  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  seated  on  a  gun  ? 

Mr.  Brougnarn, — These  two  questions  should  b^  put 
separately  ;  the  sending  away  of  the  mate  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  the  sitting  on  the  gun. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  sitting  together  on  a 
gun  on  the  deck  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  said  so. 

In  what  situation  as  to  each  other? — Bergami  on  the  gun,  and'^the 
Princess  on  his  knee. 

Did  you  on  that  occasion  send  away  the  mate  ? — Also,  on  this  oc4|K 
tton,  the  mate  and  the-  rest.  Whenever  they  stood  to  look  at  sucfc 
thio0, 1  always  sent  them  away,  some  one  way,  some  another. 

Tlie  Witness  was  then  ordered  to  withdrawj  apd  was  re- 
tiring from  the  bar,  when 

T%e  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  witness  has  mentioned 

bis  having  reciived  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  hec 
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JHoy b1  .HigboeM^  I  iriiU  to^a»k  ibe  House  if  the  «ha«M 
iDay  be  desired  to  produce  it. 

iTie  wilMMii  wAs  rMallcii/flnd-estafiiinted  bjthe  Lord'ChahCeUor,--^ 
troitt'  wbdm'dJWrifdti  ir^deWfe  thSf'pipfer  (the  certificate)  '—From  ,the 
Ifrfrtbesflnof  Wfl^al  Vttte  H'Bite;  ^hehl  W^nt  to  -her  from  Gerida. 

Did  «he  -gfV^H  t6  ^dii  Hefsdf,  «p  throii/|gft  any  other  person  ?— 'This 
Prinoets  irroieit  horfelf  itr  my  pfesedce,  aiid  she  herself  gave  il  to' me. 

The  interpreter  being  desired  to  read  the  <:ertifica,te, 

«sked  \t  liurM  tbeir.li>i:dsbip»'.  pleasure  thai  he  sboxild  xead 

ii4a  fiqg^iatv  W(Criea  qf  ''JMo^  .np*";    It  waa  d^n  fcmI 

•iii  the  origiaal  Italian  :  its  date  was  Octol>er -lOy  >8i6..  "^^ 

i%€  JWd-CAfl7i^rf/or,— Lfct  an  accurate  copy  of  U  pe 

laKeiO'  ■     '  V'  ' '  * 

Tke£^rl/if!JMuderfUiU.r^Yo\i  state  th»t  ypu  were  prder^  to  Icit 
dowd  the  curtains  of  the  tent.  I  wisfi  to  know,  whether  at  that  -time  tbii 
Princess  and  Becga^i  were  sitting  on  the  gun? 

Jt  was-bbserved^  that  there  were  here  two  drstitict  qae&- 
tioDSy  and  the  interpreter  was  desired  to  ptft  them  sepa- 
iteefj  to  the  ti^itii^^. 

^e^Qterpceter.— How  am  t  to  ^iyiGie  thequestion,  fiar 
it  Vall  so  put  together^  that  I  should  be  glad  your  lord-' 
aluM  would  cFi^de  it  for  me. 

The  qcresiions  were  then  put  separately,  and  the  wltdesa 
an^vrejsed  in  the  affirmative,  and  added,  that  this  clrcuoi^ 
stance 'had  happened  more  than  once. 

Mr.  BroHgnam  was  about  to  make  some  remark^  b'tit 
li^AS'titoppwby  cries  of  "  order.'* 

Did  you  <SOntinue  to  walk  the  deck  after  the  curtains  were  let  down  ? 

tfulid  <  ^sotnettmes  towards  the  bowsprit,  sometimes  towards  the  gun* 
rooaiv^ii^  sometimes  towards  the  cabin. 

«(4.l))tiM  Teq*e9l!  of  Mr.  WiUliams,  the  following  question  was  put 
by  the  Zo^^0^rtc^/tor.*-«- Were  you  in  the  habit  of  ioing  down  jpto 
th0  difMmpomeTeiiy  night  ?—<No;  tliat  was  what  1  was  nof  ih^the 
habit alcHHag*    • 

Mr.  Brou£h4im.—l  have  an  hnmblie  applicatibn'tomake 
td^'fbtff  lirewhips,  in  consequence  of  a  communicationL 
wllfch^t  hkve^  j list  received.  I  am  anxious  to  ask  one 
question  of  Theodore  Majochi  without  further  deiky,  and, 
tAifflor^V  t  hipc"  j'onr  lordships  will  order  bim  to  be 
ci|U|f4^M|.  r:I.h{ive  only  one  question  to  put  to  him,  which 
may  by  possibility  lead  to  one  or  two  more.  (Gfies  of 
*•  SlM^«t1ltf't]crMio6.^  If  your  lordships  will  altev^  m*  to 
eAttnrlteiUJI^^^.itheis,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  pebtbri 

^^^B^^E^^flBi^  t^prppose  tp  put:  the.  first  question  J  wish 
to  put  IS,  wnetlier  the  witness  has  been  al  Bristol  dyriag 
th^J||^9f^^^^p,in  tl^  course  of  the  last  12  or  14  months ^ 
[qflAvirpooL-^I  wish,  in  this.Qaifti  \\i3lX.  v\v^ 
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House  should  be  chiefly  governed  by  tbe  optuibo  of  tjFMT 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack^  and  that  of  the  learned  gen^ 
tlenyen  at  the  bar;  but  I  suggest,  whether,  if  this  course 
is  acceded  to,  which  is  brettking  in  upon  Established 
rules,  counsel  ought  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  state 
not  only  the  particular  question^  but  the  object  of  tbe 
examination. 

The  Lord'  Chancellor, — I  repeat  what  I  said  on.  a  former . 
occasion,  that  on  an  application  by  counsel  for  the  further 
cross-examination  of  a  witness,  your  lordohips  will  be 
governed  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  by  a  regard  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  application  is  made.  If  a  witness 
is  to  be  cross-examined  again,  I  cannot  say  whetheryour 
lordships  will  allow  the  cross-examination  to  be  taken 
piecemeal  or  not. 

Mr,  Brougham, — I  admit  that  my  appFication  is  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  regular  proceeding;  but  I  pledge 
myself  that  I  will  never  ask  that  witness  another  question 
after  to-day  until  I  come  to  open  the  case.  At  present  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  asking  these  2  or  8  questions. 

The  Lord- Chancellor, '"I  think  your  lordships  should 
allow  the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  witness. 

Tlieodore  Majochi  was  then  ordered  to  be  called 'in^ 
and  a  short  pause  ensued.  ■   .        . 

The  Lord' Chancellor. — It  will  be  necessary  for  the 
learned  counsel  to  state  his  q^uestions  to  me^in  the  hrst 
instance,  and  I  will  put  them  to  the  witness.  They  tOBj, 
indeed,  as  far  as  respects  the  regular  course  of  the  pro* 
ceedings,  be  stated  to  any  peer,  and  on  tltese  conditions 
tbe  witness  may  be  again  examined. 

Tlieodore  Majochi  was  then  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
applied,  through  the  interpreter,  to  be  permitted  as  a, 
favour  to  assure  their  lordships  that  he  was  ready  to-  lay 
down  his  life  in  that  place,  if  his  former  tebtlmeny  was 
not  correct. 

Does  the  witness  recollect  whether  he  was  at  Bristol  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  or  during  the  present  ? — No,  I  was  not.' 

Has  he  ever  been  at  Glocester  during  that  period? — Yet,  I  know 
€rlocester  very  well. 

Did  you  live  there  in  the  service  of  a  geulleinan  named  Hyatt  ?^— 
Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  decbre  to  any  person  there  tliat  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  a  roost  excellent  woman  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  said  that  she  was  a 
good  woman. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  her  conduct  was  highly  be- 
coming?^! always  said  that  she  was  a  good  woman  \.  but  that  she  waft' 
sufrouuited  by  bad  people. 
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l>iil  vou  «ver  state  that  she  was  a  prudent  woman,  and  that  you 
never  observed  any  thing  improper  in  her  conduct  ? — I  cannot  reooU 
lect  at  ally  yes  or  no,  whether  I  £ver  said  so^or  not. 

Did  you  ever  state  that  she  always  behaved  with  the  utmost  |>ro- 
Jiriety  ?— This  I  have  never  said. 

Poyou  renaeoiber  a  gejptleman  named  William  Hughes  at  Bristol 
or  at  Glocester  ? — I  do  npt  recollect  him  at  Bristol. 

Do  you  recoHect  him  at  Gtncester,  or  elsewhere  ?-^I  may  liave 
known  him,  but  i  do  not  recollect  the  name. 

Do  you  recollect  him  when  you  are  told  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  l^essrs.  l\irners^  bankexs^  at  Qlocester,?, — No,  I  do  not  know 
w^banke/s  of  that  name.  ^  • 

Did  you  ever  know  or  communicate  with  the  derk  of  any  barikej: 
at  Glocester  ?-^I  don't  remember. 

Did  you  ever  con^plain  to  any  one  that  Bergaip.i  kept  back  a  part 
of  the  servants'  wages  froin  them  ? — Yes,  I  did  ;  I  recollect  that. 

To  whom  did  you  so  complain  of  Bergami?-^!  cannot  recollect 
precisely,  but  it  was  in  answer  to  somebody  who  a<;ked  me  why  I  left 
the  Princess's  3ervice«  and  I  remember  telling  Mr.  Hyatt  that  fiiergami 
wished  to  reduce  my  wages  af^er  a  long  voyage. 

Did  you  ever  say  the  same  thing  to  any  person  besides  Mr.  jByatt  ? 
•r-That  I  don't  remember. 

Do  vou  remember  Mrs.  Adams,  the  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Hyatt  ?— 
Yes,  i  do. 

Do  you  remenil>er  lyirs.  Hughes,  the  housekeeper  of  Mrs.  Adams  ? 
-^l  recollect  the  housekeeper,  but  do  not  know  her  name. 

Had  she  a  son  in  a  banker's  house  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  IB  the  house  of  any  banket,  or  what  was  his  situation,  but  I  rcjcal* 
lect  his  making  a  visit  to  the  housekeeper. 

Did  you  ever  tell  hipi  any  cifcumstaQces  respecting  Bergami,  jor 

T^ing  your  own  wages? — I  cannot  recollect  preciscfly,  yes  or  no. 
id  you  tell  him  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  an  excellent  and 
prudent  woman,  and  that  you  had  never  seen  any  thing  improper  or 
udecorous  in  her  conduct  ?-t-I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  state  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had,  as  far  as  you  had 
seen-,  always  conducted  herself  most  properly  ? — ^Tbat  I  do  not  re* 
member. 

Did  you  ever  travel  in  a  stage-coach  from  Glocester  to  Bristol  or 
firom  Glocester  to  any  other  place  ? — I  have  never  travelled  in  a  stage- 
coach from  Glocester,  except  to  London. 

Did  you  never  perform  any  other  journey  in  a  stage-coach  since 
J^our  arrival  in  England  ?~r-No,  I  recollect  no  ot))er. 

Djd  you  ever  state  to  any  person,  in  a  sta^^e-coach,  any  thing  with 
regard  to  the  deportment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  wiiilst  you  were  m 
her  service  ?— That  J  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  say  that  she  had  always  behaved  with  great  prudence  ?— 
That  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  represent  Iver  to  be  a  much-injured  woman? — No:  no 
more  tmin  I  tWti  yesterday. 

Did  you  state  to  any  one  in  a  coach,  or  elsewhere,  that  you  had  been 
applied  to  to  (weajr  aga'mst  lier?— -I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  spoke 
Upon  the  subject. 

Did  you  reuresent  in  a  stagecoach,  or  elsewhere,  that  application 
kad  been  made  to  you  to  swear  against  the  Princess  of  Wales  \ — 1  ^o 
|u>t  understand  the  question. 

Pid  jou  erersajr  you  had  been  asked  whether  voa  «ott\^«i«»s 
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■gainst  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  do  not  knovf  what  is  meant  jiy 
swearing. 

Did  you  state  to  any  person  in  England  that  you  had  been  a|iplied 
to,  to  make  a  deposition,  or  give  testiinojiy  onoatb»  sgainst  th^ 

Princess? 

The  interpreter  to  her  Majesty  (Benedetto  Cohen)  88i<J 
he  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to  explain  to  the 
witness's  understanding  what  was  meant  by  being  **  ap«r 
plied  to." 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  in  England  that  you  had  been  asked 
Icgive  an  account  on  oalh  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  princess  6t 
Wales? — No;  in  England  I  was  never  asked. 

The  question  is  not  wliether  you  were  ever  asked  in  England  Jto  givcf 
an  account,  but  whether  you  ever  said  in  England  that  yop  bad  b^e^ 
asked  ?— No  answer. 

The  Solicitor' GeneraL-^l  hope  your  lordships  will  perw 
mit  me  to  offer  a  single  remark  on  the  course  of  examina- 
tion now  pursued  by  my  learned  friend.  I  underatapd 
your  lordships  to  have  laid  down^  as  a  rule,  that  tbe  |^am 
mination  of  witnesses  should  be  conducted  aqcordipgxq 
the  mode  adopted  in  courts  below.  I  conceive  the  obji^ct 
of  the  questions  now  put  to  the  witness  is  to  elicit  dedials 
as  to  statements  made  by  bim^  which  denials  w^ll  aft^r- 
wa^'ds  be  contradicted  by  another  witness.  It  is  the  pirae- 
tice  on  all  occasions  of  this  kind^  in  the  courts  below,  to 
mention  at  once  the  name  of  the  witness  with  whom  the 
supposed  conversations  have  been  held* 

Mr.  Broygham, — I  submit  that  such  a  rule  cannot  Uq 
uniformly  acted  upon.  It  must  be  necessary  sometimm 
to  conceal  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  a  witness^  as  the  witness  will  be  put  on  his, 

fjuard  if  be  has  reason  to  i>elieve  that  that  persoa  is 
orthcoming. 

The  Solkitor-General. — I  find  my  learned  friend  is  to-' 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  courts  below. 

Mr.  Brougham. — ^The  Solicitor-General  appears  to  me 
unacquainted  with  these  rules,  as  well  as  with  the  6.r&t^ 
Tule  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  which  is. not  to  interrupt 
an  adversary  before  he  has  concluded  his  observatipns*. 
I  apprehend  that  my  learned  friends  who  are  with  m^  oa 
this  occasion  have  had  as  much  experience  and  knowledge 
of  these  rules  as  the  Solicitor-General,  and  I  shall  tbeiie- 
fore  consider  the  rule  which  the  Solicitor-General  at- 
tempts tu  establish  as  a  mere  dictum  of  bis  own.  It  may 
i)e  very  well  to  observe  such  a  rule  on  particular  occasions^ 
bur  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would  prevent  the  ooost  per-k 
Jmed  witaesa  from  beiag  delected*    I  coufidently  fippeal 
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leyoar  lordships,  notwithstanding  the  monopoly  of  legal 
learning  claimed  by  the  Solicitor-General,  whether  I  aoi 
not  entitled  to  draw  from  the  witness  declarations  that 
be  had  never  made  this  or  that  statement  to  any  person, 
and  then  to  produce,  for  the  first  time,  A  or  B,  to  whom 
such  declarations  had  heen  made  i 

The  Lord'ChanceUor. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ordinary  rule  is,  to  mention,  in  the  first  instance,  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  witness  is  supposed  to  hava 
made  certain  conununicatiops.  I  wi|l  not,  however,  pledge 
inyself  to  the  affirmative.  Jt  is  certainly  obvious  that  a 
very  honest  man  might  forget  generally  that  he  had  or 
bad  not  stated  a  particular  fact,  and  yet  recollect  it  when 
be  heard  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  he  had 
made  the  statement.  This  I  do  not  consider  could  throw 
any  slqr  on  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness.  I  have  had 
no  experience  in  proceedings  at  Nisi  Prim  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years^  and  I  do  not  know  what  rule  is  now 
generally  Adopted ;  but  in  my  time  such  a  rule  would  .at 
leasl  have  been  thought  fair  and  reasonable. 

BSr,  Brougham. — I  merely  protest  against  the  univer-i' 
sality  of  its  application.  I  will,  however,  at  once  menr 
tion  the  name  of  the  individual. 

Dkl  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson  that  you  had  been  applied  to  to. 
become  a  witness  against  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I  swear  I  do  not 
koow  eitlier  the  name  or  the  thing  mentioned. 

Di4  you  eyec  tell  any  person  that  you  had  been  so  applied  to> 

TAe  Lord' Chancellor  suggested  that  the  question  would 
perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  witness,  if 
It  were  put  in  this  form  : — "  Did  you  ever  say,  ^  I  have 
been  applied  to  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,-  or  words  to  that  efiect  ?" 

The  question  -was  accordingly  so  put. — (In  a  loud  and  passionate 
tone.)    Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  stage-coach,  '*  I  have  had 
great  advaotases  offered  to  me  if  I  will  be  a  witness  against  the  Prin- 
cess,*' or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  will  lay  down  my  life  there  (pointing 
to  the  space  within  the  bar)  if  such  an  offer  was  ever  made  to  me. 

Mr,  Brougham. — ^That  is  not  an  answer;  let  the  ques- 
tion be  explained  to  him. 

The  interpreter  here  expressed  a  hope  that  their  lord- 
ships would  permit  him  to  use  any  words,  and  to  exer- 
cise his  own  discretion  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
stating  and  endeavouring  to  make  intelligible  the  ques- 
tions to  this  witness. 

The  preceding  question  was  again  put. — I  will  lay  down  my  V\^e  \^\ 
ever  made  any  discourse  about  appearing  as  a  witness,  or  abowV  a^w^ 
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Did  you  any  whete  \n  England  hold  such  a  discourse'with  any  Inidyl 

A  coQsidierable  time  now  elapsed^  and  various  exptaofi^ 
iions.  were  bad  between  the  interpreter  and  witoeas,  o^fote 
the  latter  could  understand  the  full  and  precise  ineai)ii|g 
lof  this  question. 

He  at  length  answered  in  the  negative. 

Did  you  ever  state  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  stagecoach*  that  yx>u  hsid 
been  otfered  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  situation  under  government^  if 
you  would  give  evi<1ence  against  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?-^How  coold 
I  say  so  to  him,  when  I  did  not  know  bis  name  t 

Uid  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  stagef-coach»  that  you  had 
been  oifered  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  place  under  government,  for  tl)f) 
evidence  you  were  to  give  agaiwst  the  Princess? — ^To  you  I  will  an? 
swer  no  more ;  you  ask  me  things  tliat  never  entered  my  head-— things 
I  never  dreamt  about. 

.  The  Lm^d- Chancellor. — Had  you  ever  any  conversation  in  England 
with  an}  pei*son  in  a  stage-coach  about  giving  evidence? 

Mr,  brougftam. — I  submit  that  that  question  ought  not 
to  be  put  at  present;  he  asked —  "    \ 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  any  body  in  a  stage-coach  tet 
specting  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?—|  never  have 
spoken  about  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  any  dilieence.    ^ 

Did  you  ever  speak  about  the  affairs  of  (he  Princess  of  Wales  in  the 
oQiiPse  of  any  journey  you  had  in  England  when  travelling  in  a  dili- 
gence?— Never  about  the  atfairs  of  the  Princess  pf  Wales.  I  nevejr 
meddled  with  those  discnurses. 

Did  you  ever  at  an  inn  or  in  a  diligence  on  a  journey  in  £ns]and 
fiay  that  you  expected  money  or  a  place  under  government  for  giving 
evidence  against  her  Royal  Highness? — Never !  Never!  (with  vehe- 
ment action.) 

How  long  Were  you  in  England  when  you  were  here  before  the 
present  time  ? — ^I'he  first  time  one  night. 

'  How  long  were  you  in  England  at  that  period  when  you  lived  with 
Mr.  Hyatt,  of  Gloce>ter? — I  do  not  remember,  becaujie  I  havft  jl^ot 
Ihe  book  in  wnich  I  entered  it. 

About  how  many  months  were  ywi  in  Mr.  Hyatl*s  service  ? — ^I  can- 
not tell,  because  I  have  not  the  book  m  which  I  put  it  down. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  thank  your  lordships  for  the  favour 
you  have  granted  me. 

The  Sohcitor- General. — I  wish  to  put  a  few  questidha 
to  the  witness. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, — ^The  interrogatories  just  clo8e4 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  cross-examination,  the  counsel 
on  the  opposite  side  has  a  right  to  ask  some  questions  oa 
what  has  just  passed. 

Did  vou  come  from  Vienna  to  this  country  as  servant  to  Mr.  Hyatt  ? 
T-Mr.  fiyatt  brought  me  here. 

Did  you  continue  in  his  service  till  you  set  off  for  the  purpose,  of 
returning  to  Vienna? — Yes,  till  that  moment;  he  paid  the  fare  of  ^he 
coach  for  me  on  my  return. 

Lord  Eltenboroiigh.T-W\en  you  spoke  of  her  Royal  Highness  as  a 
huona  dorma,  a  prudent  woman,  did  you  refer  tp  her  tnpral  conduct 
p's  a  wonian^  or  to  her  behaviour  to  yop  as  a  mistress  ?— •When  tl>erg 
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Was  discourse  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales,  I  always  said  ihaisbe 
\fss  a  budna  donna ;  because  if  I  had  said  that  she  was  a  cattiva  donna, 
8  bad  woman,  they  would  have  fought  me — knocked  nip  down. 

Mr.  Brougham. — My  object  in  recalling  Theodore  Ma- 
jochi  is  not  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  any  quarter  for 
any  offers  made  to  him,  but  with  a  perfectly  different 
viewr.  It  still  remains  ^oubtful  vvbether,  by  buona  donna, 
the  witness  means  a  kind,  or  a  prudent,  g<>od,  and  vir-- 
tnous  lady. 

Majochi  having  withdrawn  from  the  bar. 

Lord  Grenville. — I  do  not  think  the  witness  has  used 
any  word  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  the  interpreter^ 
"  fought  roe— knocked  me  down." 

The  interpreter  replied,  that  the  witness  had  used  the 
woffd  attacare,  which  meant  to  knock  down,  though 
attacar  lite  meant  to  quarrel,  or  to  pick  a  quarrel.  He 
had  rendered  the  sense  with  the  assistance. of  Mr.  B. 
Coben,  the  ibierpreter  on  the  other  side,  whose  aid  he 
had  reqaested^  for  greater  accuracy»  when  Majochi  was 
recalled. 

Mr.  Brougham, — ^The  witness  has  employed  the  phrase 
attacar  lite,  which  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  fighting 
or  knocking  down. 

Mr.  Cohen  explained  atlaccar  lite  to  mean  to  dispute, 
tnd  admitted  that  the  witness  had  used  it. 

Lord  EUenborough. — It  is  my  opinion  that  the  inter- 
preter has  given  too  much  force  to  the  meaning  of  the 
witness. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  adjournment  j&f  the 
House  ds  it  was  half-past  4.  (Go  on^  go  on.)  I  have  ho 
objection  to  proceed,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  thing  can 
be  gained  by  calling  another  witness  to  day.  fGo  on^ 
go  on.) 

^Francisco  »i  Rollo  was  accordingly  put  to  the  bar 

and  sworn :  be  was  examined  by  Mr.  J.  Parke* 

What  countryman  are  you  ? — A  native  of  Piedmont. 

In  whose  service  are  yo6  now  ? — ^The  Marquis  of  Ciesa. 

Were  you  at  any  tiiiie  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of.  Wales  ?— 
Yes. 

In  what  capacity  ? — ^As  cook. 

In  what  year  did  you  enter  her  service  ? — It  was  when  she  came 
iirpm  Vcoice  ;  but  the  year  I  da  not  remember. 

How  long  did  you  contintre  in  it  ? — Nearly  two  years,  not  quite. 

Bv  whom  were  you  hired  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— 
By  Signor  B^gami. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  Bergami  before  that  time  ? — Yes. 

What  was  Signor  Bergami  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — He  was  in 
iiie  same  service  with  me. 


Was  that  the  service  of  General  Pino  ?-^Yes. 
Ill  what  capacity  was  ^rgami  acting  in  the  service  of  General  ]^in6  f 
—-As  vatet :  he  used  to  come  down  info  the  kitchen  to  fetch  Ihf 
dishes  to  be  put  upon  the  table.    Afterwards  he  took  the  ^nation,  of 
gorier. 

How  long  were  yon  in  the  same  service  with  Bergami  ?— ^I  waji  ifi 
the  service  of  Count  Pino,  and  he  was  in  tiie  service  of  the  counteti 

How  long  had  Bergami  l^een  in  the  service  of  the  Countess.  Piad  ?' 
--^J  cannot  tell,  because  I  went  out  of  the  service  of  General  PidOi 

How  long  was  he  in  the  service  of  the  Countess  Pino  before  Tov 
left  that  of  Count  Pino  ? — I  do  not  Know,  because,  when  I  went  into 
Ihe  service  of  General  Pino,  Bergami  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
countess. 

How  long  wryc  jou  in  tlie  service  of  General  Pino  ?«*tflerTcdfcte 
three  yean  ;  one  when  he  was  minister  at  war,  another  at  Moscow^  umI 
Ihe  third  I  do  not  call  a  service. 

Was  Bergami  in  the  service  of  the  Countess  Pino  all  the  times  when 
4ou  served  General  Pino  ? — ^Yes;  the  only  difference  was",  that  f  wae 
paid  by  General  Pino,  and  he  was  paid  by' the  countess ;  biit  we  WtA^ 
ui  the  same  service,  and  dined  together.  > 

How  many  irears  had  you  known  Bergami  before  you  went  into  the 
service  of  the  Princess  ? — •!  do  not  know ;  I  had  served  anotbef  maitcfi 

At  what  place  were  you  taken  into  the  service  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — When  she  went  to  live  opposite  the  Plaza  Borronieo,  what  she 
came  from  Venice  the  first  time.  ' 

Were  you  with  her  at  the  Villa  Villani  ?— Yes.  '  • 

At  Ihe  Villa  d'Este  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  accompany  her  on  her  voyage  to  Greece  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  act  as  cook  on  that  voyage  ? — I  did,  but  not  on  boaiUf  the 
Clorincle  and  the  Leviathan.  /  ■'* 

Did  you  return  with  the  Prmcess  from  Greece  into  Italy  Y^^l  did  j 
but,  before  I  returned,  I  performed  the  oflice  of  cook  oa  board  tl^ 
Polacre. 

Were  you  at  the  Barpna  ? — Yes. 

Al  what  place  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — ^At  the 
Barona. 

For  what  reason  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?— Becamit 
it  was  the  brother  of  Bergami  who  persecuted  me,  and  then  I  could  not 
stand  the  labour. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "could  not  stand  the  labour?'* — BecaMi 
there  was  too  much  work. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Princess  slept  on  her  voyage  oiit\t 
Greece  ? — I  do ;  in  the  Polacre. 

Before  the  Princess  went  to  Palestine,  do  you  know  in  what  part 
of  the  Polacre  she  slept  ? — Sometimes  under  the  deck,  and  sometimet 
In  a  tent. 

Where  was  the  lent  ? — Goinc  towards  the  poop.  ■ 

Where  was  the  usual  place  where  her  Royal  Highness  slept  on  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy  ? — She  always  slept  in  the  tent,  e2^ccptia§ 
when  she  landed :  she  went  to  the  tent  on  account  of  the  horses 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  on  the  voyage  from  Jafl&  to 

Italy  ? — When  we  were  on  board  the  Polacre  I  saw  him  in  the  ereo* 

ing  in  the  tent,  and  then  the  tent  was  closed :  here  was  the  Princessj 

and  he  was  sitting  here.    (Describing  the  situation.)       ,  ..  . 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  in  the  morning  come  out  of  the  tent -I 
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*-SoffietiineSf  but  not  in  the  morning  estrl  j  *  he  cadie  out  at  a  certain 
hour. 

At  what  time  in  the  qiiorning  did  Bergami  coqpe  out^of  the  tent  ?  at 
what  hour  did  you  see  him  ?--Sdmetime9  I  saw  him  in  llie  morning 
early,  arid  sometimes  a  little  later.  I  was  always  at  the  kitchen  boiling 
potatoes  for  the  family  for  breakfast. 

lb  what  p&rt  of  the  vessel  was  the  kitchen  ?— At  the  mast,  near  the 
bcfwsprit. 

Was  the  tent  down  at  night  ? — Yes. 

In  what  way  was  the  tent  fastened  down  at  night  ?— The  tent  was 
ckn^d^  and  covered:  sometimes  I  did  not  take  notice,  because  I  was 
attending  to  my  kitchen  ;  but  in  going  about  I  saw  that  it  was  down. 
■  Did  you  ever  see  a  hght  in  the  tent  at  night  when  it  was  closed  ? — 
Twice  I  have  seen  the  light  put  out  of  the  tent. 
'  Do  you  know  who  put  the  light  out  of  the  tent  ? — flow  Can  I  kqow. 

Who  took  the  light  when  it  was  put  out  ?— Either  Theodore  or 
Carlino. 

When  you  saw  BergsCmi  come  out  of  the  tent  in  the  morning,  how 
vn  he  dressed  ?-~He  had  on  a  gown>  which  he  had  made  in  a  part  of 
preece,  which  was  of  silk. 

.  Five  o'clock  being  arrived^  the  Eqrl  of  Liverpool  moved 

the  adjoarnmenl,  apd  their  lordships  separated. 

SIXTH  DAY.-- August  25. 
The  Lord-Chancellor  took  his  aeat^  apd  prayers  were 
read  about  a  quarter  before  10  o'clock^ 

Lord  Elletiborough. — I  wish  to  draw  jour  lordships' 
atieDtion  to  some  observations  which  appeared  in  a  paper 
of  yesterday,  in  which  an  imputatioti  is  cast  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  noble  lord  now  absent,  I  wish  to  slate  what  per- 
hap>  that  noble  lord  himself  would  already  have  stated  had 
be  the  opportunity  of  being  present,  and  which  would 
^ow  that  the  imputation  is  unfounded,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  evidence  given 
by  the  witness  Majochi.  Your  lordships  will  recollect 
that  Majochi  stated  that  he  went  first  from  Milan  to  Vi- 
enna in  1817>  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Onischaiti ; 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Vienna,  and  went  back  to 
Milan  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of 
Onischaiti  six  or  seven  months  before  be  entered  into  the 
service  pf  the  British  embassy.  If  the  dates  were  com- 
pared^ it  would  be  found  that  this  brought  him  down  to 
the  month  of  March  1818.  Now  I  know  that  Lord  Stew- 
art knded  in  England  in  July  1817,  and  I  know  that  he 
bad  business  of  his  own  which^detained  him  in  England 
and  Ireland  to Febrtwiry,  1818.  Up  to  that  period  I  saw  hiia 
frequently;  but  it  was  besides  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
from  the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  that  Lofd  Stewart  had 
cootiAiica  some  tioie^ioagf^r  in  this  country,  at  least  till 
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^fter  tbe  moDth  of  March.  But  he  did  not  leave  Bos* 
land  until  some  months  subsequent  to  that  date^  aira  I- 
myself  met  Lord  Stewart  on  the  Dover  roadyiii  Aogttst 
1818.  It  is^  therefore,  impossible  that  Lord  Sewart  c^oiild 
have  been  at  Vienna  during  the  period  of  the  service  dP 
Miyochi  with  the  Marquis  of  Onischalti,  or  thai  hecodkC 
have  any  communicatiou  with  him  after  he  left  Milan. 
There  is^  therefore,  no  contradiction  i-n  what  has  beed 
stated  by  the  witness  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  fotio4|. 
that  when  Majochi  was  asked  whether  be  saW  Lord.Stew^ 
art,  he  said  he  did  not  recollect,  hot  that  be  saw  bis  se- 
cretary. Now  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  in  making 
this  explanation  I  aip  far  from  throwing  any  reflection  oa 
the  conduct  of  Major  Durin.  Nor  can  I  conceive  bo«r 
it  can  be  stated  as  any  thine  derogatory  from  the  cbarmc-^ 
ter  of  a  public  officer,  that  ne  blid  endeavoured  to  secnrte 
to  his  government  the  examination  of  a  witness  whosBi 
evidence  was  required  iq  a  case  important  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  the  personal  honour  of  the  Sovereign; 
I  have  stated  this  much  in  order  that  it  may  also  be  known 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  tlie  evidence,  -and  that 
what  has  been  stated  respecting  tbe  conduct  of  Lord 
Stewart  may  also  be  known  to  be  as  false  as  it  is  base. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call  over  the  House, 
an  apology  was  made  for  the  absence  of  a  noble  lord  f  we 
believe  Lord  Sondes)  on  account  of  indisposition. 

The  Earl  ofLvoerpooL — As  similar  apologies  may  occur 
on  other  days,  I  think  it  necessary  ta  observe,  that  I  hopi^ 
no  noble  lord  win,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  in* 
disposition  of  a  day  or  two,  make  that  indisposition  an 
excuse  for  absenting  himself  during  the  whole  of  this  pTo^ 
ceedin^.  ^ 

Lord  Grenviile.'^I  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  intended 
that  all  the  noble  lords  who  are  present  should  vote.  I  do 
not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  subject  at  preseiltp 
except  to  say  I  think  it  may  be  veiy  difficult  for  noble 
lords  to  ^ive  a  vote  on  evidence  which  they  have  not  heard* 

The  Earl  of  Literpeoi,r-^The  qaestion  whether  noble 
lords  should  be  compelled  to  vote  is  very  different  froii 
that  to  which  I  alluded.  I  am'  of  opinion  that  that  muet 
de|iend  very  much  upon  circumstances,  upon  which  00 
determined  opinion  can  yet  be  given;  but!  believe  that 
the  voting  must  be^  in  a  great  measnrey  left  to  your  owii 
discretion.  -•     •    . 

The  caliiog  of  the  roll  thee  proceeded|«ad  when  it  wai 
concluded^  counfel  was  called  to  the  bar* 
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-  Mr.  Bnmghamu^lxi conseqneace  of  what  appeared.io: 
a;  paper  of  ^.festerday,  respecting  the  examinatioo  of  Ma- 

1'ocbiy  X  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  explanation.    It 
laif  been  stated,  that  I  exftmined  that  witness  in  coQsci* 
?nence  of  a  letter  from  a  person  whom  I  bad  never  seen, 
his  is  completely  erroneous,  I  examined  him  on  the 
Repositions  of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability. 

Thi^  AUorn^'GeneraL-^li  my  karoed  friend  compfains 
of  whae  has  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  I  have  mucb 
asore  veasoa  foe  doing  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  your 
lordships,  ever  see  the  newspapers ;  but  there  ia  in  one  of 
thera.  The  lYiney,  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  law- 
offic^ers  of  the  Crown;  and  highly  improjper  comments  on 
the  evidence.  I,  however,  should  not  have  said  a  word 
on  the  subject  bad  npt  my  lea]rDed  friend  called  your  lord- 
ship' attention  to  it. 

The  ^afl  of  Lmderdale.-^l  do  not  know  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  jpapers,^  but  I  know  there  are  other  publica- 
ttoDS  of  a  very  improper  nature.  In  one  of  them  (his 
lordship  alluded  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  a  Peep  at  the 
l^ecrt,^  il  ia  stated  that  my  family  receives  .i6,000/.'  a  year 
from  the  government,  whereas  they  do  aot  receive  a  far- 
thing of  the  public  money. 

.  The  li9rd^Chunc^HQf,n^OBL  reviewing  the  proceedings 
of  yesterday  I  think  they  were  rather  irregular ;  and  were 
your  lordships  to  be  called  upon  to  adopt  the  same  course 
^ttaioj  ic  would  be  fi.t  to  ^ive  more  attention  to  it.  As  to 
what  may  be  stated  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
going  €01  befqre  your  lordships,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
vhai  ought  to  h9  done.  It  perhaps  will  bie  better  to  leave 
Ihaft  for  future  consideration.  With  regard  to  the  pam- 
phlet ttie  noble  lord  has  alluded  to,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
iii^Qsvble  ibaA  more  of  falsehood  can  be  exhibited  than 
appefirs  ia  iu 

ExaBMnation  of  Francisco  BiroUo,  contibued  by  Mr. 
Piarft. 

During  your  voya^  from  Jaffa  did  you  see  the  curtaios  of  tlje  tent 
let  down  in  the  day-time  ?— I  did. 

"Wliat  time  of  the  day  ? — In  the  morning  when  I  got  up. 

Did  you  seethem  down  sometimes  itf  the  middle  of  the  day  ? — ^Ycs, 
aha  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

What  persons  were  under  the  tent  when  the  curtains  were  let 
down  ? — As  usual,  Bergami  and  the  Princess. 

'  Did  you  accompany  the  Princess  on  shore  when  she  landed  and 
went  to  Jerusalem  ? — Yes. 

-  Did  yosK  alsd  ga  with  her  to  fiphesus  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  bow  the  dinner  for  the  Princess  was  prepared 
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there  ?— «I  do  not  remember.    We  lived  at  the  Consul^  tiid  I  in  not 
)lqqw  .exactly. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Princess  did  dine  ? — I  \iras  not  in  the 
'  ^me  family,  and  did  pot  pay  attention. 

Did  you  go  with  the  Princess  to  6cala  Nucva  ? — No,  I  went  da 
vrlth  the  luggage. 

Were  you  at  Villa  d'Este  with  the  Princess;  Yes.  ,  .  i 

Have  you  also  been  at  the  Baronaand  Villa  Villani  ?r-I  have. 

Had  you  opportunities  at  the  Villa  Villani»  at  the  Barona,  apd  atthe- 
y  ilia  d'Este,  of  seeing  the  Princess  and  Bergaipi  together  luefore  jthe 
voyage?— Not  at  the  Barona before  the  voyage.       ^.  ■     '   '  -? 

Did  YOU  see  them  together  at  the  Villa  Villani  and  the  Villa  d'Eitr 
jbefore the  voyage ? — Yes. 

Qn  these  pccasionsy  wbep  you  saw  them  together,  how  4id  they  con- 
duct themselves?  '  -     . 

Dr.  Lttshington  and  Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this 
question  as  too  general. 

The  SoHcitorrGeneral  thought  it  was  a  qaestion  fit  to 
be  put. 

The  Lortl-Chancellor  was  ^so  of  opinion  that  it  might 
be  put^  and  the  question  was  repeated. 

On  those  occasions  how  did  they  conduct  themselves  ?— They  were 
arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  seen  them  together  more  thanx>nce?— ^ Yes/ maoyt  time. 

Did  yon  ever  see  them  together  In  the  kitchen  ?— I  have.  ^ 
'     What  did  they  do  when  together  there  ?— Sometimes  they  ordered 
something  to  be  prepared,  or  something  to  eat. 

When  you  saw  them  togethier,  was  there  any  body  with  them  ?  or 
>vere  they  alone  ?— Sometimes  alone ;  sometimes  with  the  dame 
d'ltonneur.  ^^ 

Was  that  the  Countess  Oldi  ?— No ;  it  was  Bcrjami's  8i§tct. 

In  wii'at  manner  did  they  eat  when  they  came  together  into  the 
kitchen? 

The' witness  after  having  given  bis  answer,  continued  tp 
speak,  and  thus  interrupted  the  interpreter  in  translating. 
The  interpreter  therefore  begged  of  their  lordships  to 
nilow  him  to  inform  the  witness  that  he  must  bold  his 
tongue  while  he  was  giving  the  translation  of  his  answer. 
This  was  done  accordingly;  and  the  question  was  again  put. 

In  what  manner  did  they  eat?— She  cut  a  piece,  and  ate  herself; 
and  then  cut  another  piece,  and  said  to  Bergami,  "There,  eat  you  a)sp.V 

In  giviog  this  answer  the  witness  mad^  the  ipotipn  oiF 

picking  up  something,  and  eating. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  the  lake  together  i 
—Yes.-  •.■''••'."■- 

"Was  any  person  with  them  ?  or  were  they  by  themselves  ?7-Soine* 
—  times  thfey  were  alone,  and  sometinYes  he  rowed  the  boat. 

Do  you  recollect  a  person  named  Mahomet  ?— Yes. 

Did- you  ever  see  him  make  any  exhibitions  in  the  presence  of  the 
Princess  ? — I  have. 

How  W(is  he  dressed }  in  the-European  or  the  Turkish  manner  ?— - 
In  the  Turkish.  '  • 
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Detctibe  i»bat.b€  4id  ?— -Here  the  witness  4anced  about,  snap^ted 
his  fingers  as  if  using  castanets,  made  several  pantomimical  gesturS, 
and  sang  Dami,  Dimi ;  Dami,  Dim» 

The  Interpreter* — How  am  I  to  interpret  that?  Your 
iordships  see  it  as  well  as  I. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  with  his  trowsers  ? — He  niade  a  sort  of  roll 
with  them  to  represent  something,  I  do  not  know  how  to  call  it 

Was  the  Princess  present  ? — She  was  lookins  on,  and  laughed. 

Will  j[be  witness  describe  what  Mahomet  did  with  the  roll  he  made 
of  his  trowsers  ?-— He  took  it  in  bis  hand,  and  made  gesticulations ;  I 
cannot  sav  (non  pasSO  dire)  what  he  meant  to  represent.: 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  non  posso  aire  f — ^That  I  cannot 
say  what  he  had  in  his  head  to  represent. 

Did  this  exhibition  by  Mahomet  take  place  before  the  Princess  more 
than  once  ? — I  have  seen  her  see  it  once  in  the  kitchen,  and  another 
time  when  he  was  in  the  court,  and  she  at  the  window. 

Were  you  at  Turin  with  the  Princess  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  she  at  an  inn  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  her  going  to  court  any  day  P^— I  do. 

Were  you  on  that  morning  in  Bergami's  bed-room  ?^I  was. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  ? — About  nine,  or  past  nine. 

Did  the  Princess  get  up  at  that  time  ?— ^I  do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  into  Bergami's  bed-room  }^-\  was  car- 
rying a  ruff  for  the  neck,  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  the  dame  d^hanneur. 

Did  the  door  of  the  dame  d'honneuPs  chamber  open  into  Beigami's  t 
—You  entered  the  room  of  Bergami,  and  on  the  right  was  the  door  of 
the  dame  d^hotmeur. 

Did  Bergami's  bed  appear  to  have  been  slept  in  ? — At  the  moment 
i  was  coming  out  of  the  room  of  the  dame  d'honneur  I  saw  Bergaml 
coming  out  of  the  Princess's  bed-room,  and  he  scolded  me. 

What  dress  was  Bergami  in  at  this  time  ?— >He  had  on  his  morning* 
gown  of  striped  silk,  and  he  had  his  under  small  clothes,  drawei-s^ 
,    stockings,  and  slippers. 

Do  you  recollect  any  ball  at  the  Barona  ?^ — ^Yes. 

Who  attended  it  ? — ^The  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  people  of  low 
and  middle  ranks. 

Cross-examination,  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ?— When  they  brought  me. 

About  what  time  was  that? — About  eight  or  nine  montm  ago. 

Wliere  were  you  before?— With  my  master. 

Who  is  he  ?— The  Marquis  Encisa. 

How'long  have  you  been  in  his  service  ?— Three  years. 

When  were  you  fint  examined  on  this  business  ?~  About  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  months  ago,  at  Milan. 

Who  examined  you  at  Milan  ? — The  Advocate  Vimarcati. 

Were  any  other  persons  by,  when  you  were  examined  ?— Yes ; 
three  or  four  gentlemen. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since?— I  have  seen  one  of  them. 

Was  that  before  you  came  here  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  so  to  Vimarcati's  yourself,  or  did  any  body  take  yoo  i— « 
Thevsent  forme,  saying  that  they  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Was  it  that  time  that  you  agreed  to  come  over  here  ?•— Yes. 

How  often  were  you  at  Vimarcati's  ? — ^Twice. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you  knew  ?— -Colonel  Brown. 

Was  it  be  that  sent  for  you  ?-rYes. 
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How  did  TQU  know  him  I^B^eauitf  I  wwlm  al  the  •dftflHe^H 
and  he  lived  near  mv  boiK^. 

Do  ^ou  m«*an  at  Milan  ?— Yet. 

Wiiat  wages  bad  you  froto  the  Marqiiia  ^— A  livra  o£  Mi^n  per  daj/ 
eating,  drinlcing,  every  thipg  comfortable,  and  perquisites*  which 
were  many. 

What  wages  had  you  from  the  Princen  ^— Every  three  months  10 
Napoleons,  that  is  to  sa]r,  ten  20  francs. 

1  here  were  no  perquisites  in  the  house  of  the  FrinceMt  I  laka  lor 
mntrd  ?— I  never  received  ariy  presents,  except  when  we  vetiimtd 
from  the  voyage ;  Bergami  gave  me  two  dollar  wbea  he  wa»  made 
a  baron. 

Were  you  not  cook  ?— Yet. 

Had  you  no  perquisites  as  cook  ?  did  you  make  nothing  betides 
your  wages  !--r^The  profits  I  left  to  the  other  people  who  worked  iritfi 
me,  and  whose  pay  was  sii)all.  ., 

Did  Ber^mi  pay  you } — Yes. 

Did  not  Bergami  overtook  the  accounts  of  the  house  ? 

The  Interpreter.-*- You  tneaa  look  over,  not  overlook. 

Mr.  B'oi^ham  stood  corrected. 

Did  not  Bergsuni  look  aver  the  accounts  ?-->Yet. 

Was  he  not  very  exact  2v-I  do  not  know  thait. 

When  on  board  the  ship,  was  it  your  buaaness  to  be  on  ditck^  er  t^ 
be  belowj,  cooking  ?**-!  worked  in  the  kitchen. 

Where,  was  the  VitcheA  I<^Om  deck. 

Where  did  the  maids  of  the  PriQcesssleeD  ^^I  do  not  kiisiw. 

Where  did  Hyerooimiis  sleep  ?— That  I  Know, because  I  utaedabme* 
times  to  go  into  his  cabin  to  have  a  glass^    His  room  waa  in  aoorner. 
.Where  did  Mr,  Hannam  sleeps  the  English  gentlemaa  ^*-I  donit 
knQw  in  y^ hich  cabin  be  tktpt^  there  were  so  many  right  and  left  ;-  bat 
I  know  be  slept  in  one. 

£  here  did  Captsin  FUon  sleep  ?— In  some  room,  but  I  do  act  know 
:n.  „ 

What  have  you  bad  for  coining  here  ?-— Nothing  but  trouble^ 
-jpo  jfQuexjtfct  any  thing  ?•— I  hope  to  go  sooq  boine,  to  find  my 
master.  i 

Are  you  not  tahave  a  livre.a  day  white- you  are  absent  from  yoor 
master;  or  is  any  one  to  have  a  livre  a  day  for  you^^My  daughter 
is  to  have  a  livre  a  dav ;  but  I  have  received  no  letters,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  she  has  got  the  money. 

£xamiDed  by  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  LiverpooL'^When  you  said  tliat  fiergam's  bed  appear* 
ed  to  be  made,  did  you  mean  that  it  appeared  as  ir  it  had  not  been 
slept  in  ? — ^I  do. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown, -^Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  Ma- 
homet perform  the  same  dance,  which  you  describe  him  to  havejper* 
formed  before  the  Princess,  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of^lbe 
family,  the  Princess  being  absent  ?— Yes>  he  played  the  same  tricks  be- 
fore us  many  times. 

How  did  you  know  it  to  be  the  Princess's  room  out  of  which  you 
saw  Bergami  come  ?-— Because,  when  I  was  ordered  to  carry  in  breaks 
fast,  I  went  to  carry  it,  and  I  saw  the  Princess  coming  out  of  the  same 
room,  combed  and  dressed. 

The  Dnke  of  Humiltmi.'^At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  N— Not 
(ully  dressed  for  ^oiiig  out  \  bot  m  ber  usual  dresQ,  and  combed. 


I  aak^t  what  time  of  day  w«&  U  when  ft  appeared  to.you  that  the  bed 
was  not  made  ?  Whal  iiiAe  wa«itintbe  morning  when  Bergami  wafr 
oomittg  out  of  the  room  ?  Was  it  wlieu  the  Priiicett  was  preparing  to 
go  to  court  ? 

The  Lord'-CkaneeUor  desired 'the  shorthand-writer  to 
read   the  former  questions  and  answers,  as  to  the  wit- 
nesB  seeing  Bergami  come  out  of  the  Princiess's  room. .  . 
The  questions  were  read. 

The  Earl  cfLauderdMic-^Whtn.  Bergami  canie  out  of  the  Prin- 
cck's  room,  what  did  he  say  to  the  wi(ntfSs?-^He  said,  "  You  scoun- 
drel what  do  you  do  here  ?  Who  has  opened  the  dooK^'*— I  answered 
that  I  found  it  open.    He  then  said,  *'  Go  away." 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth, — You  liare  slated  that  Bergami  looked 
over  bis  accounts.  Had  you  ever  any  quarrel  witli  Bergami  respect- 
iogthose  accounts ? — ^Yes,  I  have  had  some  disputes. 

Did  those  disputes  happen  just  before  you  left  the  service  of  the 
Princess,  or  at  what  time  ?-^I  have  had  some  disputes  with  Bergami 
before  I  left  the  service  of  the  Princesis,  and  witKbis  brotiier. 

When  you  left  the  service  of  the  Princess,  did  she  give  you  a  good 
character? — ^No ;  because  I  did  not  ask  for  it 

Did  you  leave  her  service  of  your  own  account,  or  were  too  dts- 
chargecl?— There  was  some  quarrel,  up  or  down ;  and  they  said,  *'  You 
m$  go ;''  and  I  went.      ^         . 

Earl  Grosvenor, — At  what  time  in  the  morning  were  the  beds  coro- 
mooly  made  while  you  were  at  Turin ;— I  did  not  go  to  made  the  4>eds. 
That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

The  Interpreter. — I  am- aware  of  that,  my  lord ;  but  I  most  give  the 
unrer  which  I  receive  from  the  witness. 

The  question  repeated. — I  cannot  say,  for  there  was  a  servant,  the 
chuseur,  who  made  the  beds.  It  was  only  accidentally  tliat  I  entered 
the  room. 

Was  it'your  duty  as  cook,  to  carry  in  the  breakfast  ? — ^T here  were 
the  waiters  of  the  inn  to  do  that. 

Was  Mahomet  one  of  those  particularly  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Princess  ?'-Mahomet  had  the  care  of  the  horses ;  he  was  employed 
in  the  stable. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington^'^Do  you  remember  the  King  and  Queen 
of. Sardinia  coming  to  visit  the  Princess  at  I'urin  ? — Yes. 
Did  the  Princess  {^o  out  airing  with  the  King  and  Queen  ?•— Yes. 
Did  Bergami  go  in  the  same  carriage  ?— The  Princess  went  out  with 
the  King  and  Queen ;  Bergami  followed ;  but  the  King  had  the  am)  of 
the  Princess. 

Did  Bergami  go  out  in  the  same  carriage )— This  I  cannot  say.  I 
know  he  also  went  out  in  a  carriage,  for  there  were  three  carriage; 
bat  I  cannot  tell  in  which. 

Do  you  remember  at  wliat  time  the  Princess  went  to  court?— ^ 
Wbefl  she  went  out  for  the  airing,  it  was  about  11  in  the  morning; 
tvhen  she  went  io  dinner,  it  aas  one. 

The' Eiirl  qf  Mortott.'-'YoKi  said,  speaking  of  Bergami'sbed,  that  it 
appeared,  upon  the  occas  on  you  referred  tu,  to  l>^  made.  Is  it  u^nul 
to  make  up  the  bed  in  a  ditlereiit  form  for  the  day  and  tor  the  night  ?-^ 
There  mu:»t  be  a  manner:  Icto  not  know  ;  IkuoA^  that  in  my  house 
the  bed  is  made  in  the  morninj^. 

Lorjl  Auckland. — At  wiui  .inmr  did  you  see  the  Princess  go  (a 
court  ?— About  hali-pa^L  9  or  10. 
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JtMzan^iied  kf  Mr.  Bamghmg,  thro^gb.  the  medianBi  of  .th$  iMrd^ 
(j!faiic<l?lQr*?=-While.  ybu^were  bi  l|&  service  of  the  Princess 'w^oe,20ii 
mpipea^ci  toyour  bed  m  consequence  of  a  hurt  received  iii  si  scuile  i 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  coming  to  your  room  to  sefS  if  j^^ 
werri^ii.treated?-rT-Ido;  and  Bergami.  T 

o  J^4  Eli^oraugk — ^At  what  hour  did  the, Princess  gooh^  ^o.Vf 
you  ?~Tne  hour  I  do  not  know.  I  know  I  was  half  juleep^  ^adiif* 
garni  said,  "  Mind,  it  is  the  Princess  coiqe  to  see  yolu^!*  \l  ^^^ 

Did  the  Princess  come  more  than  once  ?— Once*  >  ' '  ^ 

By  Qight  or  day  ? — Bv  day.  ^  .     '  ''    ^ 

Were  you  in  bed  at  tne  time  of  the  Princess  coming  ?— Yes,    .  ^ . 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon, — ^Did  the  Princess  come  atone  ? — Becg^iifp 
came  with  her.  i 

The  witness  withdrew. 

■■»  •■ 

Captftin  Samuel  George  Fechell  swoni^  and  eMr 
amined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  are  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  navy  ? — I  am.  "     ■  •  <  * 

.  Ypu  commanded  the  Clorinde  m  the  year  1815  ? — ^I  did.     .      '  : 
.  Were  you  at  Civita-Vecchia  in  March,  1815  ?— I  was. 
'  t^id  you  there  receive  the  Princess  on  board  the  Clorindef-^I 'dlfl: 

Do  you  remember  by  whom  she  was  accompanied  upon  that  qoc^ 
sion? — By  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Hollaiid|  Ma* 
dame.  Falconet,  and  by  various  other  servants/ 

Jl^osig  those  servants  do  you  renfiember  Bergami  ?— ^t  do.  "•':.     -'W 

In  what  capacity  did  Bergami  appear  on  board  the  CroriD<3err^M 
a  menial  servant*  ^^tji'ss  t 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  the. Princess  at  the  fMfiltli 
was  on  board  the  Clorinde? — I  was.  The  Princess'  was  cirtert|iiljd 
at.  my  table.  .:»  i^iiS 

Did  Bergami  wait  at  table? — ^Every  day.  l)  . 

Did  he  wait  as  a  menial  servant,  as  any  other  scrvairt  ?i— He=dl»  '" 
■  where  did  you  convey  the  Princess  at  that  time  ?-^Td  Gen#r;* ' 
,  Did  you  touch  at  Leghorn  ?— We  did.    .     /  '     'Ia'^ 

^^Si\d  any  of  the  suite  bt  the  Princess  quit' the  ditp  ^'Lq^iofMMf--^ 
ikdy  Charlotte  Lindsay  and  Mr.  North.  '  '*  -' 

W;^  Aot  there  a  boy  named  Austin  on  board  f-^There  ifitii     ' '  ~   ' 

Uid  the  Princess  quit  the  ship  at  Genoa  with  hetstiite  ?-r-SHe'4ift 

Dojfou  remember  how  long  the  Princess  was  ou  boarcf  tOUr' rWpiiSI 
at  ihatlime  ?— Seven  or  eight  days.  -v.?"*^ 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  were  you  again  atGenoifN^ 
was,  in  Augiist,  1815.  -   ^ 

Di»]  the  rrincess  in  that  nnonth  embark  at  Genoa  on  board  4be'^> 
vfatfiin  ?— Not  until  November.  ....        w.If 

.  -Did  you  see  the  Princess  between  the  time  of  her  depastorrln  Mircb 
until^yiNi  sa#^  her  in  November  at  Genoa}-— No.  .%'*    jjTi 

.^O.id  you4eeher  atJtbe:time  wlien  sftie  cannf  lo  emiiark^oi}  ^<M^ 
t^tXevisfthan  ? — I  did.  ,  ..'{«'/ 

'^  Did.yoju  seft  her  come  down  to  the  vessel  in  her  carriag«(l-r-f  tlM.'" 
'Who  accompanicfd  her  in  the  carriage  ^— I  •remember  the  CoontCia 
of  f>}^i,  Bergaitil/  and  an  infant ;  butMb^^notreiMmber  anyam^A 

Jpersons.  .  j  ;i.  t.;.:  -^jnti'ih  c* 

•  ^Did  youg9  ia  (tie Clorinde  fr^i  Genoa  to'JUcily.lMrLd^A     |>^ 

.Hajcl  xou  dir^tions.to JLO  to  Sicily  for  (he  purpose  oFrec^iTltrRthe 
rrwciJibere>Xl  had,  -       -  -^^r.  *'>  .7  JijT.'  J^^,^ 
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|r^i^^ .  .-  the  Princess  on  board  ? — ^At  MessTiMu 

^4i(f^fy4»i^^  Princess  for  the  second  time  on  board 

''  J^  ■  ♦A  J>a/^^  ication  taken  place  between  her  Royal 

^^L-        ^^m  ^^•te  **  communication  ? — t  received  a  letter 

j^^/^V^            '^^ifc  S  °^*  ^*^^'  ^**^  Princess  intended  to  emlNurk 


^%dr ^**ftl  ^'•%.  Genoa? — ^Yes, 

i     ^AlJ'^  4r-  tUnication  at  Messina  ?— Yes. 

f  A  ^•/aw  * — ^^^  morning  after  I  arrived  at  Messina 

i^^'f^  ^^  '  ^^  that  the  Princess  expressed  some  uneasi- 

^X^^%^  keeping  her  own  table  on  board  the  Clorinde. 

fl^i^  ^  "I  ^i|L  i>tain  Briggs  to  say  to  the  Princess,  in  rtiy  name, 

'•'-%,  V';.*4^  J  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  her  comfort- 

^M  ^^^  ^'^  board  the  Clorinde,  provided  she  would  be 

V^ta^  .acrifice>  which  my  duty  as  an  officer  compelled  me 

ijj4fah^4^  isistinff  upon  the  admission  of  Bergami  to  my  table ; 

Zp  ^^  now  admitted  to  the  society  of  her  Roval  Highness, 

^^w^  Jieniai  servant  when  she  had  last  embarxed  on  t>oard 

N^iJ^^^  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  saw  Captain  Briggs, 

^^^4a^  -le  had  had  a  conference  with  the  Princess,  as  I  had  oe* 

ij^  Jtf  from  the  tenour  of  his  conversation  with  her,  he  be- 

^^  would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  request  being  acceded  to, 

^  r  Rpjal  Highness  required  a  day  to  consider  the  subject. 

t%4  •than  tailed  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  morning  after 

•/r  .be  Princess,  with  a  view  to  know  her  determination.    The 

^  decXioed  seeing  me  herself,  but  desired  Mr.  Hownam  to  inform 

my  request  would  not  be  acceded  to ;  and,  in  consequence, 
^  ijal  Highness  provided  her  own  table. 

« toQQ  a3lertbat  did  the  Princess  embark  on  board  the  Clorinde 
Jariii^?r— On  the  6th  of  January  following. 
law  Ibmc  was  that  after  the  communication  of  which  you  have 
okh } — Aoout  a  montli. 

Who  accoQtpanied  the.  Princess  on  this  second  time  of  her  coming 
99  board  }-^Tne  Countess  of  Oldi,  Bergami,  Master  Austin,  a  Count, 
^boK  name  I  understood  to  be  Schiavini,  and  various  servants. 

Wai  there  a  little  child  ? — ^There  was ;  I  understood  it  to  be  Ber> 
IMu*!  child. 
Wkere  did  the  Princess  dine  while  she  was  on  board  ?— <In  her  owa 


Do  you  know  wlio  dined  with  her  ? — ^I  do  not. 

•She^ad  not  dine  at. your  table  i — She  did  not. 

Bow  long  did  she  remain  on  board  theClorinde? — ^Three  or  four  days. 

Mt.Sro9^ham  declined  asking  the  witness  any  question. 

2^  EaH  of  Oxford.-^!  beg  to  ask  Captain  Pechell 
OK  qoestkni.  If  be  had  seen  at  any  one's  house^  a  lad 
vtiliBff  At  table;  and  that  lad  had  aVtervirards  been  owde 
a  oiduipiqmDji  and,  by  his  merit,  risen  to  the  rank  of 
CbjiUin,  would  Captain  Pecheli  then  refuse  to  sit  dowi|^ 
|0  dtoncr  wjtb  him. 

3%e  Ijori'Ckancdlor, — I  think  that  the  witness  may  be 
ukd  whal  hit  conduct  had  been  upon  the  occaaioO  'fa|. 

V 
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(juestion, ;  but  Dot  what  liU  coqdfact  wpuld  be  Jip  an- 
Qther  case* 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Captaia  Thomas  Briggs  sworn^  a«d  examined  by  fhe 

Attomey-GeneraL 

You  are  a  captain  ill  his  Majesty's  navy? — I  ^m. 

Did  you  in  the  year  1815  command  tlie  ship  Leviathap? — I  cik). 

Were  you  in  Genoa  in  the  course  of  that  year  ?-^I  was ;  la  I^o- 
Tember. 

I  beliere  your  vessel  was  ordered  to  Genoa,  to  convey  the  Ponce^ 
and  her  suite  to  Sicily  ?— Yes. 

Did  tfie  Princess  and  her  ^uite  embark  on  board  the  Leviatltafi|'  a| 
Genoa? — Yes.  ^  \ 

Can  you  tell  by  vhom  her  Highness  was  accomoanied} — By  her  suite. 

Of  whom  did  that  suite  consist? — Bergami,  Mr.  Bownam,  f  tjimk 
Schiavini,  and  two  or  three  other  foreigners.  The  names  of  the  tcgr- 
▼ants  I  do  not  know.  There  was  also  ihe  Countess  of  Oidi  an^  t^P 
3ervant  maids. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  comiijig  down  to  embark? — \ii* 

Who  came  in  the  carriage  with  her  l^r-T^t  Coupteps  Q)di«,  QJergaiO^ 
a  child,  and,  I  think,  another  person. 

Did  the  Princess  dine  at  your  table  ?— Always. 

Did  B^rgami  dine  wHh  het  ? — Always. 

What  disposition  had  you  made  of  the  cs^bins  on  bioiard  your  ires$el 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess  before  she  came  onb.ogrdj^rr-I 
Ifad  made  such  an  arrangement  as  I  thought  wotitd  ^cco^nmodijije  a)! 
parties. 

With  respect  to  the  sleeping-rooin9>  where  did  you  deskn  the-£abit| 
of  the  Princess? — ^The  after-jpart  of  the  t<evlathan  was  diylctoq  into 
two  cabins,  which  I  intended  tor  the  Princess;  one  as  a  sleeplng-roon)^ 
the  other  as  a  drawing-room.  Before  that,  there  were  two  pther^MD^t 
cabins  in  a  line  with  each  other,  which  I  intended  for  the  Qo^intess 
Oldi  and  the  two  maid-servants ;  and  I  meant  to  pvt  the  men  ftny 
Where;  some  in  the  ward-room,  somiQ  ia  my  own  calkin,  ^\  I  falght 
find  most  convenient,  reserving  a  part  of  the  cabin  for  myself.  .'  .^ 

Was  that  disposition  altered  when  the  Frinc?^can)e  on  board  l-^f-i  es. 

A  plan  was  here  presented  to  the  witness.  .*// 

Mr,  Brougham  cird  not  object  to  che  plan  beiiig.>plM:ed 
in  the  hands  of  Captain  Briggs,  but  would  object 'toil 
if  offered  to  any  other  witness. 

Captaiii  Brigga  declared  that  the  plan  wa»  unnecessary. 

Were  the  cabins  meant  by  you  for  the  Countess  Oldi  ai^  Ihefimiale 
servants  immediately  adjoining  that  of  tht.PriocessH — They  were.. 

In  wh^  manner  was  the  arrangement  altered  ? — Ap  aUeratk^i  took 
place  Ip  the  door  of  the-  cabin  which  L  meant  for  the  Comtflf  Oldi» 
am}  B'^rgilmi  was  put  into  it,  j    ..  ,,^f 

What  altere^tion  took  place  in  the  door?«rThe  tvi^ch  ^nv^U.^bln^, 
which  ^^xe  to  haVJe  contained  the  Countess  QMi,  ^ivdlhie  ni^d-S€;r>' 
Tants,  had  communications  with  each  otlier.  When  the  Princess  cam^ 
'^on  board,  she  said- that  she  desired  Bergami'soah^  to  be  .chainged  ta 
that^hicH  I'M  lAtMdfidtfor  the  CouMcnCMdi^  Qriginaify*  ta  Vave 
BQrit  ijfjito  that  cabln^  yoir  mufl  hiire  pa^edl^ugh  tjie.  ropf^  inteivded 
wrth^hm\d»9tiyztM%  but  whca  ibis  alteration  toci;.  place,  the  door 
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^f.comxnualcatiOD  between  those  two  rooms  was  nailed  ap,  and  atloor 
was  opened  from  ftergftmrs  roonif  which  came  out  close  to  the  room 
occupied  by  the  Princess. 

So  tbat^  after  the  alteration^  the  door  into  the  room  appropriated  to 
Rergami  was  near  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  of  the  Princess  ? — It  was. 

Have  jou  ever  seen  the  Princess  walking  with  Bergami  ? — I  have. 

In  what  way  ? — Arm  in  arm.  That,  I  think,  was  at  Messina.  I  did 
not  think  it  at  ail  uncommon.    (Here  the  witness  dropped  his  voice.) 

Not  unconimon,  considering  the  terms  they  were  upon,  did  you 
say?^— I  laid  not  uncommon,  because  it  happened  occasionally. 

Do  you  remember  waiting  on  the  Princess  at  Messina,  in  coose- 

?Qence  of  the  request  of  Captain  Pechell } — On  the  wish  of  Captain 
'echell  I  waited  on  her  Royal  Highness  when  she  was  about  em- 
barking oh  board  the  Clorinde.  I  asked  her  Royal  Highness's  per- 
mission to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  of  Bergami's  dining  at  the  Cap- 
tan's  table.  I  had  been  told  that  Bergami  had  filled  the  situation  of 
a  servant.     Her  Royal  Highness  said,  "  He  has  sat  at  the  same  table 

r'lth  me,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  objection  can  be  made  to  it  now." 
observed  that  Beirgami  had  never  been  a  servant  oh  board  my  ship — 
if  he  bad,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  admit  hini  to  my  table. 

Did  you  communicate  what  passed  between  yourself  and  her  Royal 
Highness  to  Captain  Pechell  ?-^I  did. 

Then  you  left  Messina? — I  did  ;  I  left  it  on  the  Uth  of  December, 
three  or  four  days  afterwards. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  DfTiman.-— In  the  course  of  the  conversa* 
tlon  with  Captain  Pechell  respecting  her  Royal  Highness,  did  you 
Dot  perceive,  that  there  had  been  some  dispute  between  then)  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  ?— -I  had  seen  Captain  Pechell  before  I  waited  on  her 
Royal  Highness.  He  came  to  me,  as  senior  officer,  and  told  me  what 
line  pf  conduct  he  meant  to  adopt. 

Did  you  not  know  some  difference  existed  between  her  Rpyal 
RishnesB  and  Captain  Pechell  about  the  stowing  of  some  luggage  ? 
-«On  her  Royal  Highness's  part  I  did.  She  said  she  had  not  been 
treated  by  Captain  Pechell  with  the  same  degree  of  accommodation 
that  1  had  afforded  her. 

Did  ji  fall  to  yotn-  knowledge  to  know  where  the  Countess  of  Oldi 
slept  on  board  the  Leviathan  ? — It  did. 

Was  It  in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— -Yes. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? — Yts. 

Did  the  two  apartments  open  into  the  dining-room  ? — ;Yes. 

J3y.tVi(>,d<¥>.rs  J— Yes. 

I  believe  the  cabin  you  provided  for  the  maids  was  occupied  by 
them  ?—  Yes. 

''  And  it  opened  also  to  the  dining-room? — Yes;  but  there  was  a 
anal)  cabin  between  them. 

Re-e\amined  by  the  Attorney- Generul — ^Was  not  this  a  ship  of  the 
Ifrit?— Ym. 

Much  larger  than  the  Clorinde,  and  capable  of  aflbrding  ipuch 
more  accommodation  ? — Yes.  .'    f,  . 

Ltfrd  EUenborovgh. — ^Was  the  sleepipg-room  of  Captain  Briggs 
jclosed  at  night,  or  did  he  hang  in  a  coti^I  slept  in  a  room  that, ^A as 
closed  at  liignt.  ,,:.y, 

'  '"Crtbld  perstfM  pas's  by  that  room  without  observation  ? — I  tl^pk  it 
pOKible,  but -tery  improbable.    Any  one  atiempjbing  to  do  ^  t^wx^t 
tilB'Jti^fe^risk.    ft  might,  perhaps^  be  doa&whenl  W'«Si  ^^\eei^v^^^^^ 
^oAxWiAifiBidy  that  any perscn  cqM  passwUhoui\T\^y.vi(»>K\^^^' 
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hVght  OD  deck:  I  was  subject  to  aU  /caHs.    1  wa9<tery  constamtljriout 
911  deck  at  night.  .     :  .  v 

Did  the  wituess  see  any  improper  famiiiarity  between  the  Ffiub^ 
and  Bergami  ?-«-No ;  I  saw  none.  '  ^'^' 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  any  improper  freedom  or  hmilM^ 
betw.e^  them  ?«^No. 

Efirl  Grey.— f-You  bad  the  usual  complement  of  officers /on  bo4r4 
tlBeship? — Ves.  -    -J-'- 

Had  they  pot  constant  access  to  your  cabin  during  the  night  ^--^Vesl 

.  Were  you  not^  Captain  Briggs.  Icible  to  be  called  up  at  $nf  mty 

inent  duripg  the  night? — ^Yes.  *  •  '  vjj^r? 

Earl  €f  Ro^b^. — ^After  the  alter^ion  of  the  roomsy  Ciplafai 
fiiiggs,  r  want  to  know  whether  it  was  abaolutel;^  necessary ,  in  g<A>g 
to  yoM»  to  pass  through  Berganii's  room } — No,  it  was  not.  r^i'^ 

I  also  ask  whether,  when  you  were  called  up  at  night,  yon  ihmi)^ 
your  progress  to  the  deck,  necessarily  pass  through  the  dining-rod'A)  ^ 
>rr-My  cabin  door  opened  so  that  I  might  pass  without  going  thltM||^ 
the  dining-room.  I  had  only  to  go  through  an  angle'  of  it.  Tb^it^ 
was  nq  necessity  to  go  imm^iately  through  the  dining-room,  as-.fny 
cabin«door  was  close  to  the  end  of  it. 

Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  did  not  pass  immediately  through 
that  room,  but  through  an  angle  of  it  only  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  her  Royal  IJighness  on  board  ? — From  the  14th  of 
Ngvennber  to  the  4th  of  pecember.  ^■ 

I  wish  to  ask  whether  all  those  oflicers  who  came  hr  ordHs  mia^ 
not  pass  throu^  the  dining-room?— The  door  that  opened  intafmy 
cabin  was  in  an  angle  of  the  dining-room. 

f  wish  particularly  to  know,  whether)  when  ofBctrs  came  (o  t^^ 
witness  for  orders,  they  went  throiigh  the  diping-roorti  or  not? — Thc^ 
must  come  ipto  the  dining-room,  but  not  through  it.  Th«y-  must 
coiT^  over  the  threshold  of  the  dining-room  to  get  at  my  f»bin.  \ 
■  The  Marquis  qf  Buckingham^ — ^They  did  not  then  go  through  the 
dining-room  ? — ^l^o  come  lo  my  cabin-door  they  must  positively  go 
into. the  dining-room,  bat  not  through  it.  -/' 

Does  the  witness  allude  to  the  door  at  which  the  sentry  stand^'i^ 

.Lord  Coltdlle. — Had  the  door  of  yoqr  cabin  hinges  ?-^ Yes. 

What  sort  of  a  partition  divided  the  sleeping  apartment  frdin  \h^ 
dining-room? — An  ordinary  one.  •■       r- 

Did  you  always  cause  a  light  to  be  kept  burning  ift  the  dining-i^odm 
knight? — Na 

Was  there  any  light  in  the  after-cabin  at  night  ?— There  might' be  a 
Sight  there ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any.  '    - 

The  Earl  of  lAverpool-^  Was  any  light  allowed  to  be  bUrrted  rh  the 
after-cabin  ? — ^A  light  might  have  been  placed  there ;  but  Icton't  rot 
member  one.  *  ^ .  ^^ 

Iprd  Colville. — During  the  time  her  Royal  Hlghp^s'was  on  b^rd. 
did^ny  person  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ? — Yi&s^  :^'^  ^"': 

,Wfip  was  that  person)  ?— Master  William  Austin  was  brtie.  '  THcfe' 
vQjp  qn«  or  two  cots  besides;  but  I.reaUy  cannot  telliwhoaleptin  them. 

Weiritf' there  any  screens  round  those  cots  ?-r-Therie was  a  soreeii  on 
the^f^rtsiite ;  (he  other  side  adjoined  the  ship*s  timber. 

rJBi^po^ng  her  Royal  Hi^hWess  tb  hate  wishefl  for  the  aS^isiinc^  of 
any  of  her  female  attendants,*  had-  she' any  pieans  of  trotnmunicatihg ' 
r/t^  them,  by  beU  or  otherwise  ?— Yes.  ^ 
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quartevHkck  ^--^.Tiier^Aiierc  ttro  doora.'  ■*  ■' ''" 

Were  they  both  used  occasional Iv  by  the  officer  of  the  watc^  'it 

mrirt.^i-Na  ■  .      .  /" 

Which  door  was  he  accustomed  to  enter  at? — The  leftdoori  Hfiit 
MdnMoor «e eaU  it.  '  '' 

Was  the  starboard-door  shut  ?~It  was  used  for  a  diflTerent  prnpcKe** 
i)iI£4he:larbo^  happened  to  be  the  veathtr  side,  would  the  oflker 
of  the  watch  enter  on  the  opposite  side? — No.  - 

?.  73he  JEtttl  pf  Lauderdale^'-'WhdX  answer  did  the  Queen  giv^  wfien 
im  spoke  to  herin  consequence  of  Captain  Pecheirs  represihitation?— • 
she  said  it  was  of  no  consequence ;  it  wasoAly  to  prevent  the  Captaia 
Irdmilceepiiig  two  tables  that  Bergami dined  with  her  at  all.  I  left  her 
jpder  the  impression  that  the  nuUter  would  not  be  persevered  in  fuiv 
tber,  because  I  remarked  to  her  how  easy  it  was  to  send  Bergai^rt 
4lnDer  to  a  smaller  cabin. 

•  Wbea  her  Majesty  coniplained  of  Captain  PechelPs  conduct  ifiih 
Ifupecft  to  the  luggage,  was  it  previously  to,  or  after,  the  communicfr> 
tioo  with  ber  Majesty  of  which  you  have  spoken? — I  never  heard  anj 
thi«g  in  the  shape  of  a  complaint;  it  was  a  matter  of  conversation 
before  Captain  Pechell  came  on  boanl. 

Loril"  jBrmot/fA.—l  really  don't  see  the  necessity  vpt 

foiog  iptp  an   inquiry'  with,  respect   to.  what  Captain 
!echell  said.     I  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  state  \fbat 
took  place  between  him  nnd  others. 

Tha  Earl  of  Derby. — I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  altera^ 
tion  of  the  cabin  was  directed  by  the  Princess,  or  by  any 
person  in  her  name  f 

Lord  ExwiOM^.-^That  has  been  answered  already. 
The  EftrlofDerby,—!  don't  think  that  it  has.    (Order, 
prd^.)'  The  g^uestion  was  not  pressed^ 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Denman, — I  wish  to  ask  Captain  Briggs  whe- 
lier.hehad  not  received  a  complaint  af>ainst  Captain  Pechell  as  to-thf 
manner  in  which  her  Royal  Highness's  baggage  was  stowed  on  a  for* 
mer  voyage  i=^l  haveheard  Captain  Pechell  say  that  her  Ro}al  Hi|;h- 
iiflif  h^  a  vast  deal  of  baggage,  which  lumbered  the  ship.  It  was 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  remark.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  complairft 
to  ipei  j^  the  su  perior  officer. 

I  don't  mean  a  formal  complaint — but  observations  expressive  of 
dissstiffiKUioBy  ^witb  respect  to  the  baggage,  as  well  as  the  expenses  pf 
the  table"? 

^.'Tie.  J4tam4n^Gen€ral  interposed.    This  sort  of  state- 

meat«v  hci  ooDterrded^  could  not  be  received  as  evidence. 

Mr^  Denman  argued  that  it  was  evidence  which  their 

]ord^tii|>s  blight  to  have  before  them.     If  we  can  show 

that  thentif^^j-e  di^erences  between  those  parties,  ari^irrg 

-from.cbKiiKBistances  of  a  description  quite  uncot)nccte<l 

Wrtb  l!h»ste  stated,^ he  apprehended  that  it  would  hav« 

wei|^]ti^;i.jyi^  apfioj^^  in  ^  considerabile  d«gree^  Vt;>x  iW 

alteri^ipps^«vj[iicJ^Jaad  tteen  aUaded  to« 


,\ 


^  TA«^/^oniQf^eiitfm/.-^TbiB  is  matter 4i«i  wHieh  Cftpi. 
Pechell  should  be  examined^  and  not  Capt.  Briegs; . 

Mr;  Denman. — ^The  reason  I  pat  it  to  Captdo  Briggjs 
is,  because  be  appears  between  ber  Miyesty  and  Captain 
Pecbell  as  a  negotiator,  and  must  therefore  ber  cpgQMaat 
of  what  passed. 

The  Lord^Chaneelhr.'r^l  think  it  qnite  iflear  that  the 
(conversation  between  Captain  Pechell  and  Captaib  Qriggs 
cannot  be  received  in  evidence,  because  wiiat  bcciir9:ed 
with  respect  to  the  Queen  mqst  be  considered  as  the  act 
of  Captain  Pechell  himself.  At  the  same  time,  if  tfafe 
opposite  partj  can  show  that  Captaiq  Pechell,  or  Captain 
Briggs,  had  so  acted  as  to  induce  her  Majesty,  undei'  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case^  to  cause  eeriain  al- 
terations to  be  made  when  she  came  on  board.  It  was 
competent  for  them  to  do  so.  , 

mr,  Denmdn. — I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  my  learned  friends  on  this  subject ;  and  I  decline 
pressing  the  examination  further. 

PiCTRo  PucHi  was  tben  called  in  and  ^worn.     ., 
The  Lord^Chancellor  directed  jibe  interpreter  to  teU  the 

witness  to  speak 'audibly. 
The  interpreter  desired  the  witness  to  speak  lond;  and 

wlien  he  (the  interpreter)  addressed  him,  (o  be  sileqt.   ., 

The  Solicitor-GeneroL — Does  the  witoess  Te%\Ae  at  Trieste  ^^-Yes. 

Does  he  keep  an  inn  there  ? — ^Yes ;  I  am  the  agent  for  the  grunde 
ialhergo  at  Trieste. 

The  Earl  (^  Liverpool. — ^What  do  you  hiean  by  ageoti — 1  ao^act- 
ingfor  my  Madame — my  Mistress..  ,  >;- 

The  SolicitQr- General.'^ Do  you  know  an  inn  caUed  the' Black 
JEagle,  at  Trieste  ? — I  do. 
:  Who  keeps  it  ?-*Vincenza  Bartolaqui,  •.} 

Is  that  the  name  of  the  inp  of  which  you  are.agent  F-^Yes;.  il  jaUie 
grande  albergo  of  ihe  iov/n.  .  '  .", 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of  Wales  coming  to  that  iDn?<r--l( re- 
member it  much. 

In  what  kind  of  carnage  did  she  come  ? — In  a  sma)l  open  caniage^ 
with  two  post-horses.  ',., 

Who  came  with  her  in  that  carriage  ?— Bcrgami  was  wHh  ber«  ifcith- 
put  any  other  servant  at  all.  ,  /, 

How  long  is  it  sir.ce  that  affair  happened  ?— 1  do  iibt  rememl^.  It 
is,  I  suppose^  four  years  ago ;  I  think  more  than  four  jears.  .,  ',._j  ! 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness  remain  at  Trieste  at  (liat  i|a&e  ? 
—  Six  days. 


idahner  described,  did  her  suite  follow  in  other  carnages^F-r-^hey 
arrlved.iq.about  an  hour  af^er  her  Rcn'al  Highness.         .  ,  «.  17 
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hto ^hat  ftp2»(nHH)t  df^  thebed^room  6f  her  Royal  Highness  and 
the  bed-raom  allotted  to  Berganii  open  ?  \ . 

Mr*  BroHgham.-^I  object  to  this  question;  it  uBsumes 

that  those  two  rooms  opened  into  one  apartment. 

The  SolicU&r-GeneraL — Into  what  place  or  apartment  did  the  bed- 
room of  her  Royal  Uiglmess,  and  that  of  Bergami,  open  ? 

Mr.  fViUutms  opposed  the  question,  as  assuming  a  par- 
ticular fact. 

The  BolicitOT'GeneraL — Into  what  place  did  the  bed-room  of  her 
Hoyal  Highness  open  ?— The  door  was  facing  the  room  of  the  dam£ 
titmneur, 

'  The  door,  you  say,  was  facing  the  room  of  the  lady  of  honour; 
#hkt  was  between  them  ?— The  dinfng-room. 

Did  the  door  of  the  t>ed-room  occupied  by  her  Royal  Highnest 
open  into  the  dining-room  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed- room  allotted  to  Bergami  open  also  into  the 
flmiog-rooro? — The  room  where  Bergami  slept  opened  into  the  room 
of  the  dam^  (2' /lonn^r,  who  was  Bergami's  sister,  and  that  into  the 
4»/Jr  a  manger. 

Were  there  any  other  doors  tlmt  opened  into  that  dining-room  £roii| 
the  Princess's  room  ? — Yes,  the  door  of  No.  4,  to  go  out  by. 

Was  that  the  only  other  door  that  led  to  this  dining-room  ? — Tliose 
that  I  have  mentioned  were  the  only  doors. 

Now,  can  the  witness  tell  us  whetlier  the  outward  door  was  fastened 
at  night  ? — ^It  was  fastened  when  they  went  to  steep.  ' 

Was  it  ^tened  from  the  inside  or  the  outside  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  shut  ft-om  the  inside  or  the  outside.  I  do  not  kaow 
whether  it  was  fastened  by  the  Princess's  servants. 

Was  it  dosed  during  the  six  nights  her  Royal  Highness  was  there  ? 
-—It  was  always  shut  up  at  night,  whenever  the  parlies  went  into  the 
room  to  sleep^ 

What  beds  were-in  the  bed-room  occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness) 
How  m^ny  ?«— There  were  two  beds,  near  one  another. 
: .  What  bed  or  beds  were  (here  in  the  room  allotted  to  Bergami  ?— ^ 
There  was  one  bed  only. 

Mr.  Brougham  corrected  the  translation  of  this  answer, 
tt'dkkig  it  "  one  single  bed." 

Did  the  witness,  at  any  time  during  the  morning,  while  her  Rt)yd 
Hl^ness  was  at  Trieste,  see  Bergami  come  out  of  any  room  into  the 
dining-room  ?— I  have  seen  him  come  from  the  room  of  the  Princess, 
'  At^hait  hour  ? — About  8,  or  half- past  8,  in  the  mornfng. 

How  many  tiroes  did  you  see  that  during  the  six  days  her  Royal 
BTgMMV>eina!hed  at  Trieste  ? — ^Three'or  four  limes. 

Will  the  witness  describe  the  manner  in  which  Bergami  was  dre^ed 
when  coihing  out  of  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— He  had  a 
dreisma4ein;thi»  PolTsh  fashion,  with  some  gold  lace  on  it,  which'ctfme 
ftWh^ftie  ^aist  down  behind". 

What el;e  besides  that? — He  had  drawers. 

HWWyj'sttJckingson  ? — Sometimes  he  had  stockings,  ^fld)^)nie« 
times  pantaloohf,  which  were  at  opce  stockings  and  pantaloons V.1)Ut  I 
caiinot'^iri^setj^'sajy  for  I  was  looking  oiit  through  Ih^  keyhote  of  da^ 

What  had  be  on  bis  feet  f-^It  appeared  that  he  had  some;  sVfttn^, 
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*  The  ihte^i^ret^r  stated  ilntt  the  strings  were' to  i«lteii^4be 
drawers*  , 

.'  At  the  time  you  saw  this,  was  the  dinlog-room  door  open  tr^IiJf^a 
still  closed*  ,  .  /,j*> 

What  led  you  to  look  tlirough  the  keyhole  in  the  suaanet  yoiiL^Te 
described  t 

Mr.  fVi/lian^  submitted  that  the  motives  of  the  witutss 
eoutd  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  Solicitor' GenereU.-^Whcre  did  the  witness  himselF  refliu|i;in 
the  morning,  before  he  went  Into  the  dtning-rooaa  ? — In  mjf  ikm 
room,  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room.  ' ;  ■' 

Where  was  the  door  from  which  yo\i  looked  ?— (The  witness  l|We 
pointed  out,  with  his  hand,  the  relative  situation  of  the  rooms.)  mf 
room  was  between  the  corridor  and  the  salle  a  manger,  having  a  diK>r 
leading;  to  the  salle  a  manger;^  and  from  the  keyhole  of  that  door  I 
loQktd  into  the  latter  room. 

What  were  you  doing  in  your  own  room  at  the  time  ?-;-I  was  there 
with  my  service,  tojgive  them  (the  Princess  and  suite)  break£ut  Wbcfil 
they  asked  for  it.     1  was  also  putting  my  knives,  forks,  &c.  in  order. 

Did  you  go  into  the  dining-room  at  the  time  2 — ^When  they  aaked 
for  breakfast,  I  answered  them.  ..     ,  .^. 

I>id  you  remain  there  with  the  breakfast  service,  or  did  you  gob^k  } 
— -I  remained  with  the  breakfast  service  iu  mv  own  room. 

Were  )-ou  afterwards  summoned  to  go  with  the  service  into. the 
dining-room  \ — ^I  was,  and  then  I  carried  the  things  there. 
..  JM  you  go  in  beiore  you  were  called  for  that  purpose  ? — Never^ 

Did  you,  while  she  was  there^  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bti)^^^ 
walking? — All  day,  every  day. 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  the  witness  meant  '^theyt 

were  always  together."  r    . 

'  In  what  way? — Sometimes  in  the  hall,  sometimes  in  the  $<Alc  4 

manger,  and  sometimes  in  the  room  of  the  dame  d^honnetar,        •  '•  ■  ' 

Did  they  walk  together,  separately,  or  in  a  familiar  manner ?*-iTh«y 
were  sometimes  alone  ;  sometimes -they  lurned  round  and  spdl^'^td 
the  suite ;  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  othei*,  ''"• 

In  what  manner  did  they  walk  together  ?  Were  they  near'Httcb 
other  or  separate  ? — ^They  did  not  touch  each  other,  as  far  as  t  h^M 
teen  ;  but  they  walked  arm  in  arm. 

Did  the  witness  ever  sec  the  Princess  with  any  other  pei9on,  wfaile 
she  was  at  Trieste,  besides  Bergami  ? — Yes ;  there  was.a  Cocfnt'pore^ 
who  conducted  her  Majesty  to  the  theatre.  He  came  to  hapd  Her  in 
and  out.  She  gave  her  right  hand  to  the  Count,  and  her  left  toB^reufii. 

Did  you  make  any  observations  on  the  bed  assigned  to  fiergalntr-A 
Yes»I  have.  ■'!.''' 

Did  that  bed  appear  to  have  been  slept  in  ? — ^Nev«^.       I  ■  ■:     ^,.  „ 
..J  wish  to  know  whether,  after  Bergami  went  away,  yoi|  J9)^,Mflr 
observations  on  the  sheets  of  the  bed  ? — The  sheets  were  piit  Join-tfi!^ 
bed  clean,  and  were  taken  away  clean.  '  ■  ' 

'  69W  many  poiS'de^hambre  were  there  in  the  Prineesi*s  bed-fbo^  ? 
•~-lrbcre  were  two. 

Were  they  both  made  use  of? — ^I  did  sayvea. 

•  Were  there  more  than  one  wash-baAd-^tamt  and  basin  lirtlie  rdom  f 
—There  were  two. 
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the  «ame  open  carriage  ? — Ves. 

'fKdBieri^ 

This  cTos^  the  examination-in-chief  of  this  witness* 

'  6ross>eacammed'by-JI#r.  ^//zMi«.*^ow(ong -wai  it  betweeihtbe 

time  that  the  Princess  departed  and  tbe  time  her  suite  set  out  ?— About. 

ifc.OHiyrier  of  an, hour :  not  quite  so  much ;  almost  immediately. 

{^9av«  you  any  doubt  of  the  Princess's  haying  remained  so  long  as 

Hve  of  SIX  days  ? — Of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 

i^re  yoa  sacc  of  it  ? — No  more. 
4  liut  pre.yoa  sure  that  she  remained  so  long  as  five  or  six  days  ? — ^Yes, 
'.po  you  remember  the  days  of  the  week;  the  day  on  which  sh^ 
came  I-— I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  in  which  she  went  away  ?— Never ;  it 
mybody  had  told  me  something  to  tliat  point,  I  might  have  ascet" 
talntd  iC  but  I  do  not  remember- 

A^  tile  time  is  long,  perhaps  your  memory  is  not  fresh  ? 

Tie  SolitUor-Gefural  objected  to  this  question,  and  it 
was  not  pressed. 

DfA  the  room  of  which  you  speak  open  into  the  dining*reom ;  aye, 
or  no  ? — There  was  a  secret  door  that  could  not  be  known  to  be  a  door 
to  any  one  in  the  dining-room. 

That  qubody  knew  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  part  in  which  the  dooir^wais  cbvered  with  tapestry,  or  wm  it 
Wtod  like  the  rest,  or  how } — It  was  covered  with  painted  canvass. 

Which  covered  the  whole,  so  that  a  person  in  tbe  dining-room  coiild 
not  tell  wfai^ther  tliere  was  a  door  or  not  ?— *No. 

I  ask  whether  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  in  the  dining-room  to 
knov  if  there  was  a  door  or  not  ?»— It  was  impossible,  except  for  one 
of  the  family.  ,  - 

i'*)1|V^ftjiQt.  ibe  reason  of  tbe  impossibility  because  the  door  was  entirely 
Cf«m(|>witb  canvass  ^n^Yes.  .     . 

Then  I-undeistaad  you  right  when  \  ^islj  that  the  reason  why  jio 
ttonger  could  ;pnd  out  the  door  was^  that  it  was  wholly  covered  with 
eums  l-!r-Yes« 

It  was  entirely  covered  ? — ^Yes. 
j.'i^reyi^^lttt^l^eot,  or  by  whatever  other  name  than  agent  jou  may 
Wiffllff^ifor  tlie.Q^aod  Hptel  at  Trieste } — I  am  after  taking  thel^n 
viliipjb^  i9,<called  the  Black  £agle ;  but  if  I  do  not  gain  the  trial  (the 
hnwQ^I  shall  continue  to  be  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 
— 'TfiJtpMeswer  appeared  to  excite  aconsidarable  sensation. 
Tbe  SaUcitor^General  thought  the  meaning  of  the  witneew 
was,  ."if  I  do  not  gain  what  I  attempt  to  gain."    The 
^^)3}&!9ld-v|^rit^t  was  desired, to  read  the  answer^  and'lhe 
word  '^  TaVsuPt     vas  retaineid  as  the  correct  Iranalado^^; 
•  I.ido.%qit  aritf  wtAt  you  are  to  be  hereafter,  but  whether  y.ou  2j:efiiti 
agent  fortliie  Grand  Hotel  ? — ^I  am  not  sure,  because  theHim  is  d(Doaed 
to  an  auction  every  nine  years.    The  lease  has  expired^  andado/fiot 
kaMf  wbethtr  ^l^priocipal  wiU  buy  \h^  lease  or  not,  becaus^  it  ^e.^^^ 
tobUie  corpbiraiioo.  ^^  ^/^  . 


Ai  agent  tp  Ibe  Grand  Hotel,  was  it  not  chiefly  your  busing,  to  wart 
on  thl^  goMti  ^I  have  waited  on  them  j  J  -a^  afwayi  the  person. 

The  head  waiter  ?— Yes. 

Tb'to  4as  it  not  your  inisinesB  alw^iB^n'#ah  on  the  gliests  F-^Bi^i. 

Both  what?— Both  the  one  and  the  otheR  r- 

Wbat  other? — As  I  am  the  oldest  servant  in  the  hoose,  I  know4he 
rootns  of  the  house  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  family. 

Had  you  any  other  waiter  under  you  ?'~Two  more. 

Were  they  men  ?— The  one  was  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Joussoo.  ^^d 
the  other  was  called  Bernardo. 

Then  tliere  were  two  other  men-^heir names  I  am  not  asking  ?r-r 

Two  men. 

Then,  if  I  understand  you  right,  you.  had  the  superintendence  of 
these,  and  yourself  asshted  as  a  waiter?— I  attended  to  all  the  affaira 
of  both  offices.  '. 

Were  there  no  female  servants  belonging  to  the  inn  at  the  time  .the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  there  ?— ^There  was  one. 

What  was  her  name  ? — Maria  Mora. 

I  wish  to  ask,  when  you  talk  of  the  door  being  fastened  every  nlghtt 
whether  you  do  not  speak  of  what  was  done  by  the  other  servants^/ 
whether  that  was  done  by  some  of  the  servants  of  the  inn  ?^-No ;  tUt 
waiters  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  No.  4  was  fastened  ?  I  \dsh  to 
know  if  that  was  done  by  yoorselfTor  by  any  of  the  servants  ?— It  was 
sh»t  by  tliemsHves ;  I  don^t  know  whether  by  any  of  the  Prince^s'li 
suite  or  by  Bergami. 

How  long  was  it  after  the  Princess  was  there  that  you  were  first  /ex- 
amined on  Mils  subject  ? — I  think  about  three  years.  Befbrel  yi^  ex- 
amined k  was  past  two  ^rears  and  a  half.  ^  .    "T.        -. 

I  heard  jmu  say,  I  think,  that  a  great  number  of  guests  were' in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  that  bn?*-*Yet.r  .c  ^ 

You  have  said  it  is  the  chief  inn  for  travellers  in  that  place :  it  kso  ? 
-—It  is  the  best  inn. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  and  a  half  or  the  three  years,  who  applieffi  tp 
you  to  know  what  you  had  to  sav  ? — Some  one  who  came  to  dirie'kt 
the  inn,  who  asked  me,  '*  How  did  the  Princess  conduct  heAelf  ?^  tthcl 
I  answered  *<  I  can't  complain ;  she  behaved  very  well.''  ' 

Have  you  been  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 

More  than  once  ?— If  I  must  go  to  my  own  country,  I  must  s^  to 
Milan.     I  have  been  there  5  or  6  times. 

What-eountryman  are  you  ?— Icome  from  Asti,  in  Piedmont."     "''^^ 

Did  yoo  go  to  Milan  to  make  a  deposition  of  what  you  knew^ — 


Yes,  about  1 S  months  ago. 
Who  examined  vou  ?— C 


you  ?— Colonel  Brown,  ^'_^    '. 

Did  any  law  man  assist  ? — Yes,  a  lawyer  who  is  here,  ()ut  I  dpn*t 
remember  Uis  name.  .     ' 

Should  vou  recollect  if  I  assisted  you  with  his  name  ?  Was  it  Mt* 
Powell  ?-^Yes.  :    ,  :    ..T 

^  Was  Counsellor  Cook  there? — I  don't  know  what  Jic  iSvCall^d^.bat. 
there  waiione  whom  I  considered  a  Milanese. 

Was  his  name  Vtmareati  ?— 1  don't  know. 
.  -Y-OB  were;flt that  liiiTeregularly examined  ?— Yes,  I  was. 
Was  your  examination  taken  in  writing i*?*-!  believe  sa 
And  you  gave  a  full  acepynt  tbeu  of  theroqm,  ^and  of  all  that  you 
have  told  to-da^  ?*What  1  can  say  before  God,  I  have  said  {lere  ami 
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jhife  you'Ipeen  examioed  in  England  by  the  same  geutl^l^n  iM 
ftxainined  you  at  Milan  ?-'No. 

Not  by  any  body  ?— I  was  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  present 
gentlemen,  and  the  advocate  whom  we  have  mentioned. 

What  do  you  m^aii  ?— I  have  been  examined  on  the  same  subjiKt. 

By  whom  ? — By.  the  same  lawyer,  in  the  presence  of  you  (the  wter- 
preter,}  and  two  other  gentlemen.  ^ 

And  when  was  that?— I  thinlc  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  my 
arrival.  * 

How  long  hate  you  been  here  ?— I  doo't  know,  but  I  think  about 
a  fottnight. 

Who  .^fought  you  here?— Sijjnor  Capper. 

fiow  did  you  come  I  With  Mr.  Capper  alone,  or  were  there  other 
persons  along  with  you?— I  went  as  far  as  Boulogne  with  a  certaii^ 
Andriatsif  who  had  been  two  times  at  the  inn  to  take  me. 

Who  is  Andriatsi  ?— He  was  a  person  sent  by  Colonel  Brown  from 
Milan. 

To  accompany  you  on  your  journey  ?— Yes. 

I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  received  no  money  i-^l  did  not  wisii 
for  any,  but  he  gave  me  some. 

You  did  not  wish  for  any  money  ?  — He  told  me  to  take  this,  and 
gave  me  S.gold  Napoleons,  and  1 1  franp& 

I'hat  is  not  an  answer.  But  is  it  ttiie,  tlien,  that  you  were  examined 
here  and  «t  Mjlan,  and  tlia/t  youriucaoiuiatious  ¥fere  reduced  ti^:  writing? 
Your  depositions  were  written  down  at  Milan,  and  y^u  b^ve  been  ex* 
amined  again  since  vour  arrival  in  England  ?«* Yes.  y. 

T^en  it  is  a  mistaike  of  the  Attorney-General,  I  belief  Ci  that  the 
rooni  gf  Bergami  did  open  into  ihe  dining-room  ?Wrhat  is  not  true. 

The  SolieUorTGeneral  objected  to  the  querstioa  in  that 
form,  and  several  noble  lords  seeified  to  support  the  ob* 
jection. 

Mr.  Williams. — If  in  cross-examinations  I  have  heard 
sucb  aquesjtion  put  once,  I  have  heard  it  500  times,  and 
1  i^ight^  iniilriply  that  by  500. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lord-Chanctllor^  the  qiiestioa 
was  repealed. 

TheSqliciior'General.-r-My  learned  friend  is  entitled  tp 
put  questions^to  the  witness,  but  not  to  make  assertions. 
-The  Lord-ChanceUor, — In  cross»examinaiJon  it  is  ofter^ 
the  practice  to  put  in  the  form  of  an  assertion  what  has 
been  proved  by  the  examination-in-chief. 

A/r.  IfilHams  was  about  to  put  the  question  again  to  the 
witness,  when 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  I  put  it  to  your  lordships, 
iirhethtir  you  will  allow  the  counsel  to  make  assertions  that 
the  witness  has  s^id  what  he  has  never  stated.  You 
should  first  see  whether  the  fact  alleged  in  this  assertioa 
is  in  the  minutes  of  the  witness's  evidence. 

The  Lord-Chauceflor.—l   have  said  that  tV\^  x;qww^^, 
miji  oh  croBsexamination,  pat  in  the  suape  o?  ^.u  .?^%s^v 
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tiqq  an.  ioterrogalion  respeotiDg  tn  unswer  giren  ib  ibe 
leading  examination ;  bat  care  must  be  taken  to  put  only 
what  the  witness  has  said.  .> 

Mr.  Williams. — As  I  have  obtained  distinctly  fromjiha 
witness  that  he  was  examined  abroad,  that  thtft  examina^ 
lion  was  committed  to  writings  that  he  had  been  exanfrineif 
since  his  arrival  in  this  country — and  thdt,  of  course,  CH| 
the  subject  of  his  present  examination — I  am  desirous  to 
point  out  to  your  lordships  that  his  statement  this  day% 
representing  that  the  room  of  Bergami  did  not  enter  into 
the  dining-room^  but  into  the  room  of  the  Countess  QIdt| 
must  be  a  deviation  from  his  answers  on  his  former  ex% 
minationsy  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  Attorney^Ge- 
Herat's  instructions. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Will  my  learned  friend  allow^ 
me  to  say  that  the  question  arose  from  a  mistake  of  mine, 
because  I  now  see  that  the  testimony  of  ther  witness  to* 
day  agrees  with  the  deposition  at  Milan^  which  I  haTt 
now  before  me.  «     . 

The  Lord^ChanfxUor.'^The  departure  of  the  AttorQi^«> 
General  from  his  instructions  is  a  matter  of  argument, 
but  not  of  evidence. 

Mr,  tVlllianis  said  he  wonid  not  then  press  the  questiani 

Did  thexlopr  of  Bergarai^s  room  open — not  open  into  the  'dlntng-' 
roo(n«  but— 'into  the  bed-rooni  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Oldi  ? — Ycr» 
into  the  I>ed*roon)  of  his  sister. 

State  the  party  that  came  toyour  hotel  before  the  Princess  of  Wales 
•^the  names  o£  the  party  i — ^The  order  came  from  the  vice«gov^tnor 
of  the  corporation  to  prepare  apartments  for  her  Royal  Highness; 

What  wore  the  names  of  the  last  guests  before  the  arrival  of  ¥tk 
Princess  of  Wales  ? — It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  remember  One  I  do 
ren)ember— a  man  of  the  name  of  Pellet,  a  merchant  ^ad  manufacturer 
of  watches^  from  Neufchatel. 

'  Who  composed  the  party  that  came  after  the  Princess  of  WaTes  !*^ 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember:  I  can't  remember:  if  I  were  a^ 
home,  ^nere  is  a  book  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  strangers  are  en- 
tered. 

Was  the  Princess  of  Wales  there  during  a  Sunday  I — I  don't  re* 
inember. 

You  can't  remember  whether  she  was  there  on  a  Sunday,  nor  the 
day  on  which  she  came,  nor  that  on  u  iiich  she  went  away  ?— 1  do  oofe 
remember :  from  the  book  every  thing  is  known. 
'    A  nd  tliat  you  -left  behind  ? — ^"the  book  is  at  Trieste,  where  the  names 
of  strangers  are  put  down. 

Do  you  remember  if  the  Princess  went  to  the  opera  f-~She^id. 

Was  she.ever.morc^.jtUaii  once  to  your  knowledge  in  this  grand 
hotel  ?— That  was  the  first  time  she  ever  was. 
^    Has  she  evff  been  mp^  U^^  il^at  one  time  in  her  life  ?— Once  only. 

The  witness  was  here  re-examined  by  the  Solicitor'- 
Cenerah 
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'Wfaiit  liasbfcbfne  of  the  servant-maid  Maria  Mon?-^I  ti^liefte'^sfae 
U  gone  to  Jerusalem ;  all  I  know  if,  that  ibe  asked  leave  to  go  (herd 
Ust  spring,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  since. 

What  has  become  of  the  male-serrant  ?—I  do  not  exactly  koow^ 

Cciok  at  that  g^tlefnan  (Mr.  Maule),  and  say  whether  you  kno«ir. 
him.?-»Ycs,  I  do. 

Did  Mr.  Maule  take  down  in  vritiog  what  you  said  when  yoti  were 
befpre  examined  i — He  did. 

Wheire  wad  it  that  the  sum  of  8  Napoleons  and  1 1  fraocs  was  giTen.  ' 
(o  tbu  ?'^-^In  a  house  at  Bologna. 

At  ^hat  thne  was  it  after  ]^ou  bad  left  Trieste? — I  cannot  remem- 
ber exactly. 

Will  you  endeavour  to  recollect  ?  —1  think  it  was  on  June  28lh. 

Do  Tou  consider  that  you  shall  lose  any  thing  by  being  absent  frani 
your  placeof  residence  and  occupation  2— Yes,  a  material  loss. 

Is  tne  loss  you  apprehend  greater  than  will  be  compensated  by  the  8 
Napoleons  and  1 1  francs,  which  you  say  were  paid  to  you  at  Bologna  I 
—Much  greater :  I  derived  more  profit  from  my  own  business. 

The  Solicitor-General  remarked,  that  he  was  oDwiiliDg 
to  take  up  their  lordships'  time  unnecessarily  ;  hot  it 
might  be  important  that  their  lordships  should  here  refer 
to  a  preceding  part  of  the  evidence. 

If  the  room  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  was  covered  with  can- 
vass,-how  did  yuii  see  into  it  t — 1  looked  into  it  through  a  bole,  in  order 
thatl  might  khow  when  I  was  wanted,  and  to  be  exact  in  my  service* 
-  Ikit  through  what  hole  was  it  that  you  looked  into  the  room)— 
Through  a  keyhole  which  looked  into  the  dining-room. 

The  Marquis  qf  Buckingham, — Did  fiergamrs  bed,  during  the 
time  her  Royal  Highness  and  he  lodged  at  your  inn,  appear  to  have 
been  slept  in  every  night? — Nobody  could  sleep  there,  for  the  bed 
was  too  small. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Old!  sleep  during  this  period  ?— She  slept 
ioNo.  3. 

Did  her  bed  appear  to  have  been  slept  in  every  night  ?— I  believe 
it  did. 

Where  did  the  servants  and  children  sleep  ?— In  various  part  of  the 
house. 

Was  Berftami's  bed  the  only  one  which  appeared  not  to  have  been 
slept  ID  ?-— I  observed  all  the  beds,  and  it  was  the  only  one. 

Are  you  sure  that  It  was  the  only  one  which  appeared  not  to  have 
been  slept  in  ?— It  was  the  only  one ;  and  I  know  it,  because  the  sheels 
were  in  the  same  way  when  taken  off  as  they  were  when  they  were 
put  on. 

Was  there  apy  appearance  in  the;>o/  de  chambret  or  otherwise,  of  a 
person  having blept  in  the  room  ?— J  cannot  exactly  say. 

The  question  was  here  repeated. 

Was  there  any  such  appearance  as  I  have  mentioned } — It  is  pn^i- 
ble  that  there  was  such  an  appearance,  but  it  may  have  been  caused 
while  Bergomi  was  making  his  loilett p. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  beds  of  the  other  servants  ? — ^Tbey 
were  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Earl  qf  Zii>firpooL-^Wds  the  keyhole  fixed  in  the  ctimv2L%%, 
or  was  the  caova^fiut  I 

Mr.  Williams  objected  lo  this  foiin  ofpultingthec\ue*Vioti, 


I*  The  JEiirl of  Uverpadt  svLbm\i^&,  and  intid  be  would  pot 
liis  question  in  a  cjiffereal  way« 

The  witness  bad  i^id  that  the  caaTaaiGQTcrcd.thc  vfhole  room  ;  did 
it  aifo  cover  the  keyhole  f-^  The  canvav  vias  open  flome  KUle  nliuter. 
Hi  4^oq^  the  opening  had  been  made  with,a^  knife.  -    ~  i  \ 

Was  it  then  a  very  snisAl  hole  ? — It  was  sn^ll.  *-.:.' 

Was  it  easy  to  see  through  it  ?— Yes,  very  easy.  .    ,4* 

^  Was  it  made  for  the  common  purposes  of  a  keyhole,'  Or  a  merie^ac- 
ddental  rent  in  the  canvato  !>"It  was  somewliat  smaller  tbaii  a  keyKbtcu 
about  half  the  size :  and  it  was  necemry  to  cloic  it  from  wi^Mn^  AAv 
not  from  w'tthont.  •.,.:"' 

What  do  you  mean  by  closing  or  shutting  it ;  do  you  mean  .tba^  it 
niijKbt  be  locked  ? — Yes,  it  migbjt  be  locked. 

Row  long  ftave  you  been  a  waiter  in  the  Hotel  de  Grand  Bretagpf^ 
aiJt'Triesle  ? — Ever  since  it  was  established ;  for  the  last  nine  yeats* 

Were  there  a  door  aud  keyhole  through  the  canvass?— There  were. 
'  Eari  Gre^.— -In  what  manner  was  the  Keyhole  fixed  ? — It  was  fixeidL 
during  the  day. 

Was  there  a  separate  canvass  over  the  door,  or  did  it  cover  tb^ 
whole  room  ? — It  passed  round  the  room.  ,  ' 

Could  the  opening  be  seen  by  any  person  within  the  room  ^—rl. do 
not  know. 

The  Marquis  qf  tansdown. — Was  the  secret  door  of  whicjb  tH^  «fit-' 
nciss  speaks  tned  generally,  or  only  on  particular  occauoiii  f-^Whea 
I  was  obliged  to  serve  things  at  stated  hours,  I  was  in  the  habit  oi 
looking  t^ico^gh  this  key  hol^^  in  order  to  sea  if  the  parties  were  ready. 

Was  the  witness  und^  the  nec^essity  of  entering  the  fooQi  k^y.^pij: 
other  door  ? — -I  sometimes  niade  use  of  one»  and  sometim/esiCtfjanc^yhin'. 

Did  f  ou  ever  use  that  door  whilst  the  Princess  was  in  the  rbom  ?— * 
I  do  no  recollect;.  '    .\  "'    " 

The  Earl  ^  Damlty.-^Did  net  the  witness  recollect  lakeUier-Yitt 
ever  used  that  door  whilst  the  Primsi^wa^  within  ^r^  had  ^o. need .t« 
do  so ;  I  never  did  so.  :^       .         .1  •:.  -■  j^  v 

What  communication  was  there  between  this  rponv  and;. thai  /wcu«  - 
pied  by  Bergami  ? — ^The  only  communicatioa  was  tlirbugh;tbQ^«fii/fe  a 
manger.  -...1.  ^... 

Wbat  was  the  thickness  of  the  door  to  which  you  lyave  been  alludinit* 
—-It  was.  ^ut,  ai^  (oph^  of  about  the  thick^^&of.njy  thumb*.      .   ; 

Did  itropibn  iOW4Jr4f  ^  outwards  I — It  ^fau)etln^es^  opened  itQiQ-tfae 
room «  and^soriietiip^s  otherwise.  '  ^.    * 

The  Lord'Ch^nceU€^j,-^ThQ  witn^  has  saJid^  in  his^crqsv-exajmna- 
tion,  that  he  mu^t  continue  a  waiter  if  he  did  not  ^mth^liutt^dtj: 
he  wished  to  know  to  what  suit  or  cause  the  witness  alludfsd  ?rr<I 
have  given  in  a  memorial  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  inn,  b^  qitaoa- 
of  some  protection  ;  I  do  not  know  yet  wncth<9  I  shall  six^oeeib  -4r 
whether  some  one  else  will  get  it.  ,..-  n  • " 

Whait  do  joumeau  by  the  words,  ''  some  prp|ec|ion  i^'*v4  k^ow 
that  others' wisHea  to  get  the  inn  from  me,  and  by  means  of  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  owner,  ..  r  > 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery, — Why  did  the  witness^  if  he  had  suffered, 
or  was  suffering  a  loss,  express  a  wish  not  to  accept  money  from  Chi^ 
^overninjeji^i^  ..  ,  .  •■  ..      ,  .r 

Tbii  q^ieiiion  gaye  rise  to  a  short  drstrussion^  and  ^as 
finally  witbdniwii. 
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The  Earl  of  Mii^tom, — Did  ibe  vuiick  sud^er  aoj  los  bj  camiDS 

in  vbat  ffMMn  did  Bergami  sleep? — I  do  not  knov. 
.  Y<Hi  hate  twd  thrt  BetWaiui  did  aot  occupy  his  owd  bed :  what  bed 
(ftcpdid  lie  Mrafiy  t~^  no  not  knov ;  but  1  suspect. 

The  wiinens  was  here  udmoaished  that  lie  mtist  not 
slate  aoy  of  his  suspicions. 

Tke.Efirl  qf  Liverpi^ol  suggested  the  propriety  of  widi- 
^/awjag  the  questiOD«  as  be  could  not  consider  it  to  be  a 
^'r  one  in  any  point  of  view. 

The  question  was  accordingly  withdrawn^  and  the  aa* 
swir  stnick  oot. 

Lord  EUembormigk.'^When  tiie  door  which  was  called  secret  was 
opeoed  by  the  witness,  did  he  push  it,  or  draw  it  towards  him?— Whea 

I  ^2^*^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^  manger,  I  drew  it  that  way. 

Were  ths  differeot  doors  painted  alike? — ^Yes»  they  were;  they 
were  psiiited  at  the  same  time. 

A  PeeTt  whose  name  we  could  not  learn. — ^Was  the  secret  door  of 
the  same  height  as  the  wall  ? — ^Yes«  it  was. 

Was  it  covered  with  omvass? — ^Yes^  it  was. 

Was  it  the  iisoal  custom  for  some  attendant  on  the  Princess  to  ocder 
and  arrange  the  apaitmeots  ? — ^Yes*  I  believe  so. 

Bc^e  the  examinauon  of  this  witness  was  brought  to  a 


On  the  motioD  of  Lord  Melville,  leave  of  absence  for* 
a  few  days  was  granted  to  Captain  Briggs. 

The  witness  next  called  was  Jane  BAanARA  KasaSj 
a  soiart-dressed  young  woman. 

A  German  interpreter,  named  George  William  Kol- 
nanter,  wae  sworn  to  intefpret. 

Tke  Attorney 'General, — ^Interpreter,  ask  the  witness,  where  does 
she  live  N-Af  t^ariyruhe. 

■Of  trhac  religion  are  yon  ?-^A  Lutheran. 
'  How  long  are  you  married  ?— Three  years. 

Bieibre  Ihatifme,  did  you  live  at  the  Fost-inn,  at  Carlsruhe? — Yes. 

.How  loog'did  yoB  live  there  ? — One  year  and  three  quarters. 

©id  y<Ki  tieave  it  in  consequence  of  your  marriage  J-^-Yes,  I  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  of  Wales  comtn){  there  f — Yes,  I  do. 

•Dcryutfr*ift(BmberBeiymi  coming  there?— Yes,  I  do. 

AtKHttrlfowlon)!  is  (hat  since? — Perhaps  ^oiit  three  years. 

-Bo  yoa  remeint>er'in  M^hat  room  the  Princess  slept  while  at  the  inn  ? 
-*Yet^i'do. 

What  WM  th€^  m]Rib«T  6f  the  room  ?— No.  10. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  10? — No.  11. 

H«#  was  No.  II  used ?  for  sleeping  or  eating? — It  was  a  dining- 
loom.   ,.  '  ^ 

What  room  adjoined  No.  1 1,  the  dining-room  ? — No.  12,  • 

What' room  MrB»  Nff  IS?—* A  bed*room. 

Who  had  it l^-'^^^rgami. 

Was  there  a  door  going  from  No.  10  to  No.  1 1  ?— There  was. 

Was  there  also  a  door  irom  No.  U  to  No.  12?— -Yes;  a  double 
•Be,    [The  witness  explained  that  she  meant  folding-doors.] 


too 

Wtnl  utri  cpf  bed  ^m  placed  in  No*  12  ?— A  broad  bed. 

Was  it  tiicre  bfTore?  or  vras  it  placed  there  in  conseqirence  6f  the 
•rriviil  ol  llie  l*riiice<«? — ^l*here  wa%  anothrr  bed  there  befoitof  but 
I  WM  orderfd  to  put  a  broad  one  before  the  Princm  arrived. 

Had  lli(?  Priiir.eM  arrived  before  (be  otiier  bed  waa  removoii'-iTThe 
courier  had  arrived  to  pcepare  hr  tlie. Princess  an^  then  I  was  ordered 
lo  put  tliifl  bed  into  the  room. 

Wu«  it  )uur  duty  to  attend  the  inn  as  chambermaid?— YcSp  It  lra». 

How  long  did  the  Prtricets  remain  at  the  imi  l-^l  cantiotta^jf  vwutiy 
the  lime }  but  I  think  about  a  week  or  eight  dayfr^     >.      i 

Do  you  nmienibcr,  on  any  evening  during  ttiePrn^ess'i^/*.  !• 
go  tfi  No.  rJ|  and  carry  soine  water  there  ? — Yea,  I  do.       ...    ^. 

About  what  time  in  the  evening? — Perliaps  b^tween'Tand  i  o'clock. 

Mr.  Uroughani  here  remarked  that  ^^geotleman  y^ 
biiiiy  who  uiideratood  ibe  GeraiaD  language,  had  veirj 
prupe.rly  obnervcd,  that  the  interpreter  didnot  traQatote 
llu' wordH  literally;  tor  instance,  that  the  witpess  sfafd, 
"  I  cnii't  tell"  before  she  said  *'  perhaps  between  7  and  9 

f   I       I    II  IT  r  ...... 

oclork. 

The  LonUChancellor  then  desired  the  interpreter  to  re« 
prat  all  the  words  used  by  the  witness. 

The  witness  then  ^ave  her  answer. — I  can't  tell  exactly,  bot  fb  thcf 
be>t  of  my  memory  it  was  between  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  evcniog. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Princess  and  Bergami  had  dined  that 
dav  ? — I  can't  recollect. 

On  carry  ins  the  water  to  No.  IS,  who  was  in  the  room  ?-— Tbe 
PriniCS't  and  iTorgami. 

Where  wa^  Rerpimi  when  you  went  in? — ^Bergami  was  in  bed; 

Wncrc*  wj^  the  Princt*$$  ?— ^!ie  was  sitting  on  the  bed  next  hiok 

Could  vou  see  whether  Bergami's  clothes  were  on  or  offN^covld 
not  sre ;  but  the  moment  I  entered  Berumi's  arm  was  wide. 

Where  did  you  si'e  his  arm  ?— Wlieo  1  entered  Bergami  had  his 
rcHMid  the  iKvk  of  ihc  PriiHress,  and  when  I  entered  he  let  it  ftU. 

C\\n  A  iHi  doscfiiJC  his  dres^  ? — I  ciiiTJot  tell  that. 

W:u(  did  tiic  Princess^  do  on  yo«ir  entering  the  room!— Tki 
ce^<  hAvl  ju  nped  uo.  auvl  was  much  frighlene*!. 

>V()a:  did  the  l\aice$s  do  wnon  >he  SsiW  you  enter: — Sbe  had  Aen 
3«:mjH*d  up. 

n^»  you  mean  lo  say  tint  she  had  vj?:ipe.^  up,  or  That  9he  t!kl  Johid 
m^  Oil  \oi:r  ci^tering  iJ'e  Kx^m  ? — ^The  \»iines«  repealed  her  former 
a:i$wcr.  the  !iici4l  transiat'cn  oi  which,  the  kBterpreicr  aid,  vaa  -*Ae 
jt*>t  up.  o-  **»c  rctfic." 

\lr.  /vx.v^i*:*  said,  ih.-*!  a  ^c:;ferjr.a  nenr  ilia,  and 
ro  morv  con4UVU\i  w;:h  this  cise  i(u:i  any  of  ibeir  k>7tl- 
shipj^  ^-  ^^!  o^^nif  iain^V*  o'*  the  io'erprezatK^n  of  liie  r.3$veis. 
1m:;  when  dskcvl  :o  couie  K>rwara  aad  c.^Tfc:  the  inter- 
prv:^'.  he  ropjcd  he  vo^li  ac;  iaiemiedxe  :a  »Qch  ai 

r"*f  ooubt  la  :hi*  oiaaer  c^t  npoa  the  ir.:erprrier'i 
•n^w^r?  >d  to  «fca**  coaT<rs*:;«i  betwc>:.:  ds^  co«:i«i  ax 
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]baviag  aQoth^r  person  Mrho.  understood  the  German  ian- 
S.oage  present  to  check  the  interpreter,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Italian  interpreter. 

Mr.  SrotfgAam  said,  that  he  woUld  object. to  any  but  a 
Worn' interpreter;    the  Attorney.-General  had    put   his 

S|ueaiiQ|i.  twice  over  to  the.  interpreter  upon  not  getting 
.  ro.m?  bim  tb^  answer  that  suited  him. 

The  jitiorney^GeneraL'^'l  appeal  to  your  lordsliips 
ag&iiist  the  insinuation  which  has  been  more  than  once 
le.yeUed  against  qie^  The  learned  counsel  says  that  ttte 
ioterpreter  has  given  an  answer  which  does  not  suit  me. 
tvbat  does  he  mean  by  the  observation  ?  I  have  here  a 
5)uty'cast  upon  me  by  your  lordships,  and  I  wish  to 
ispnduct  the  duty  intrusted  to  me  fairly,  and  honourably, 
and  justly.  If  the  interpreter  mistakes  any  words,  let  tfie 
mistake  be  explained,  or  let  a  more  fit  person  to  interpret 
be  procured;  but  do  nut  suffer  the  learned  counsel  to 
ascribe  motives  to  me  which  I  have  not;  or  to  say  ihat 
any  answer  will  not  suit  me,  my  only  object  is  to  get  at 
tbe  tr-uth^ 

Afr.  Brougham, — I  disclaim  any  intention  of  casting 
any  aspersion  or  ascribing  any  motive  to  ^.ny  one.  If  I 
did  ascribe  a  motive,  I  shall  be  prepared,  when  the  proper 
time  that  suits,  me  shall  con^ie,  to  justify  tbe  imputation  of 
that  motive.  But  here  I  have  cast  no  aspersion.  The 
whole  of  tite  interruption  that  has  taken  place  is  of  the 
Altorney-.Generars  own  seeking.  It  is  Ae,  not  /,  who 
lias  caused  that  interruption. 

the  JttomeyGeueraL--li  my  learned  friend  did  not 
mean  to  impute  a  Qiotive  to  me,  why  have  said  the  answer 
did  not  suit  me  i 

Mr.  Brougham.—A  repeat,  that  saying  the  answer  did 
not  suit  you,  was  not  imputing  any  objectionable  motive. 

the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.— -l  think  the  presence  of 

your  lordships  ought  to  restrain  any  counsel  from  pre- 

.sumiog  to  impute  improper  motives  to  another  counsel 

employed  in  this  case,  and  ordered  to  proceed  in  it  Uy 

yoilr  lordships.      I    hope,    therefore,    that   the   learned 

counsel  will  now  be  instructed  by  your  loidships  not  to 

.  presume  to  assert  that  other  counsel  are  not  actuated  by 

.as  pure  motives  as  he  is  himself. 

Earl  Grey.-r-^  am  sorry  that  any  thing  has  occurred 

which  looks  like  a  bickering  among  the  counsel  at  ihe 

.bar,  and  still  more,  that  it  has  excited  the  attention  of 

your  lordships.     I  must,  however^  object  to  the  instruc- 
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lion  suggested  by  the  noble  mai^quis^  bec&us^  I  ibink  no 
such  instruction  is  hecebsary,  dhd  tfiat  k  cannot  be  giveh 
by  your  lordships  without  implying  bb  impi£itati«fi  ipon  the 
counsel  receiving  it,  which  in  this  case  being  liadi^iferted^ 
will  be  unfair.  I  did  not  understand  the  learned  c6'UuseI 
to  impute  improper  motives  to  the  counsel  at  the  other 
side.  I  certainly  understood  him  to  l(ay,  ihtft  the  Answer 
given  by  the  wittiess  did  not  suit,  but  I  did  not  onder* 
stand  the  expression  to  be  intended  fmproperly.  I, 
however,  hope  that  the  counsel  at  both  aides  will^  In  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  preserve  a  be- 
coming sense  of  temper,  and  carefully  liibstain  frote  Itny 
expressions  which  are  calculated  to  interrupt  that  eoolbess 
and  decorum  which  I  trust  it  is  the  anxioiis  desire  of  all 
parties.should  characterize  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
in  this  case. 

The  ItordrChancellor  then  ordered  that  the  sworliintii^- 
preter  should  be  desired  to  repeat  the  answer  given  by 
the  witness,  first  in  German,  n6xt  in  English. 

The  questions  were  again  put  to  the  witness  in  Che -fol- 
lowing manner  : 

When  you  came  into  the  room  where  was  the  FrincesiN-^ittiog 
on  the  bed.  ^ 

What  did  her  Royal  Highoess  do  on  your  going  into  the  room  ^— 
The  Princefs  was  frightened.  -' ';; 

Some  difficulty  here  again  occurred  respecting  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  witness. 

Did  the  Princess  get  up,  or  jump  up,  in  the  presence  of  tfi'e  wit- 
ness ?— When  I  entered,  the  Princess  had  got  ttp.  '  ^    • 

Here  again  some  ol^ection  was  tUkien  to-thehiterpre- 
taiion  put  by  the  interpreter  upon  the  answet^  of  the 
witness. 

The  interpreter  expressed  an  anxious  desire  ro  teplain 
the  answers  as  the  witness  intended  to  conrey  them. 
The  words,  he  said,  used  by  the  witness,  and  in  which 
she  staled  that  the  Princess  was  in  the  act  of  rising  when 
she  entered  the  room,  were,  m  der  hohe,  which  literally 
meant  '^  in  a  state  of  being  high." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. — I  hope  your  lordships 
will  excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  proceedings,  by 
stating,  that  in  my  opinion  the  interpreter  did  not  give 
the  translation  of  the  German  words  in  the  Endish   Ian- 

guage  with  the  faithful  meaning  which  the  idiom  of  boih 
inguages  required.  The  German  words  are  certainly 
not"  rendered  suitably  in  ihe  English  words  used  bv  ihe 
interpreter.  His  translation  is  not  as  faithful  as  ii  miaht  be. 
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Lord  Holland. — I  think,   under  the   present  circura- 

staoce^j  ther:^  ou£[ht  19  be  a  sworn.interpreter,  to  interpret 
(be  wprds^pi  ft  w>tne»i  with  the  utmpst  precision. 

,  HALordiChuncellorn — I  desire  that  the  counsel  at  the 
oppppjie«jd^.;yiU  furnish.^;  German  interpreter^  to  check 
the.  oth^Jflterpreteri  as  in  tlie  case  pf  the  Itahan  one  who 
b^.fecs^ptly  acted  • 

yjit^»  ^oi^gfmm,''^!  m\x%i  object  to  the  sense  of  any 
words  oi.a  witness  being  taken  through  the  medium  of 
finv  other  j^rson  than  a  sworri  interpreter.  I  am  not  at 
tlv^:  mogieDt  prepared  with  such  a  person;  and  hope, 
tiiereForie^  yqwr  lordships  will  delay  the  examination  of 
ti^&  witness  until  I  can  procure  a  suitable  interpreter  to 
CQftPect  and  cl^eck  the  person  pirovided  by  the  counsel  at 
UlQ  opposite  ^ide. . 

.  y^i  Attoniey-detteraL — ^There  is  another  interpreter 
ready,  if  your  lordships  do  not  deem  the  present  person 
^Qometent. 

,  Mr.  Brougham,*-^!  am  not  ready  with  one  to  check  this 
new  interpreter,  and  hope  that,  until  I  am  prepared,  your 
lordship?  will  not  proceed  with  the  examination  of  this 
witness.  '^ 

'  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,— li  a  sworn  interpreter,  when 
produced,  does  not  give  proper  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  the  opposite  party  ought  to  be  called 
npon,  or  at  least  such  I  think  is  the  course  of  procee.-fing, 
to  farnisb  another.  I  still  thinic  that  the  production  of  a 
new  interpreter  must  be  grounded  on  some  objection 
taken  to  the  pi'eceding  one.  No  man  is  more  competent 
tk^n  the  right  reverend  Prelate  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
|heJnterpreter,to  perform  his  duty;  and  I  think  that, 
withoutgoing  further,enough  has  occurred  to  justify  your 
lordships  in  eajlingupon  the  opposite  counsel  for  another 
in^rpret^r. 

Jjord  G^en'pille.'r'A.  word  may  have  two  meanings,  and 
id  such  a  case  it  is  desirable  that  the  interpreter  sliould 
state  both,  ^o  enable  your  lordships  to  ascertain  from  a 
witness  which  of  the  two  he  means  to  deliver.  If  the 
interpreter  has,  however,  made  a  mistake  in  translating 
words  which  any  noble  lord  is  of  opinion  has  but  one 
meaning,  then  I  think  that  the  person  discovering  the 
error  was. right,  was  indeed  bound  to  apprize  your  lord- 
ships of  the  circumstance.  I  feel  therefore  obliged  to 
the  right  reverend  Prelate  for  cautioning  us  against 
the  error  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  the  present  inter- 
preter. 

y2 


li  The  Lord^Chancellor  cnWeii  uppn^tbe  coi\nsel  for  the 
Quee»  to  pvoduee  aridtheriBifliecprqierl   i   '.ilj 

pr(e(iared>(lit  tht.mQrBej3A with  apGterQjiftiiipiberpretQr:  I 
thifi  da3^^ei^pQcteil.!nQKHi;  but  Ui^1itiQ/wit|ii99^Qs>!nnd  nccord4 
iogly  pre^jai^d  rayaelf  wilh  ooly  aa.ItailMniiinit,^ 
llbedtfticuUy  rim  which  lacti  now.placeGL  ia^d'.wbith  has 
caiiis£ui(aa<^Alei7upt^Qn(fliir.>your  \mikhip9i  pmtoedim^s,  is' 
tliie.xio^stiiqutnc&iK^Liihejdccisioh  of  yom;  ]Q|[dsht|Bs,llthG. 
wisdom  of  which: ido^ not  o6>T.  pjre5yime,tpt,queteior>,  fby 
wiiicb  I  j^vfti^.refUB^d^a  UsfcmotjDnJy  df  the,i>aua«8,hut.eyen[ 
ofUlite,  piac^a  :tb  wjhi^<the.chnrgcs:  applied.  It  is  the 
ignorance  in  which  1  am  thus  kept  lihat  leaves  tne  unpre^^ 
parJediwith'^Gefman. interpreter  at  this  iH^oment.  The 
firblj«riMjiesses  .wore.  Italian,,  ithe  next  wtis  a  German,  and 
perhaps  after  thatiivilnesg  is  done  with,  I  may,  on  -lije 
spur,  of  tbe  :mdment, /be  called  upon  for  a  Tunisian/  a 
Turkish,  a  Greek,  or  aa:IBgy4>tian  interpreter';  for  ijn  all 
tjiiese  can n tries  the  QitQenl  jhast  .been  :  $he  was  ^t  'iVi^i^, 
Athens,  Egypt>.  and  Miu.Holy  -Lajad,  and  fr/cmi  ill  ^^thefti 
places  I  am, it  presulner  tfo^  d<JnjacltiYe  th^t  interpreters 
witiibeixequired^j  T:hi»^,isrjtQe>dii|j(;uIty  iqtpos^ld  upotilter 
Majesty's  counsel  by  the  tiefusHl  jof  your  lordships. 40 
fnf nishia  list  of  the,  pli^c^^  tq.  which  iha  chargers  i^eferi^ 

Whe^Attojmqf'GetiAraLt^-iHy  learned  friend  cannptjwtli 
jiistieeyiqooipiain  of:being^«k(e{i  unawar^s^i-eepe^tii^g'the 
dfioe^si^ty*  o£  a  German  interpreter^  fQr,h^hQ^,.in  his  opepr 
ing  speech,  distinctly  alluded  to  a  circuq:^st4noeo€qu[tiiig> 
at  Carlsruhe,  •  -,  ■.       .■  •••.,/;  .,i,-r  \v.,v\;,:..>    A^". 

\Mr,  Brougham. — I  hope  my  learned  friend '/wilisave'^e 
trovible  of  any  future  mistake  by  stating'  to  wb'it:  tedutiifry 
B^s  ne:^£  Witness  belongs.  ;/  ^'I'^Vr! 'nr  i';-./!>^ 

The  J  ttorney -General  made  no  reply. .'%  '^^\   ,;'  Vv  /y^ 

The  Earl  of  Mor ley. — The  best  way  at  present; wfll^be 
to  call  on  the  interpreter  for  a  further  explanatten'faf  the 
w<>rds  used  by  the  witness,  rfnd  repeat  th6 'GeriT\W^^  to 
have  it  hefird.by  siich  of  your  jordship/as.under^ai^^^^ 
language.  ...  .'       ',    /   ',.:  ? 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton, — As  the  counsel  for  her. Majesty 
are  unprepared  at  this  moment  with  aGermart  in'te^pr^iVr, 
and  as  no  blame  whatever  attaches  to  them,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  not  being  provided  with  such  a  person, 
I  think  your  lordships  had  better  postpone  the  further 
exarininaiidn' until  to'^morrow. 

The  Eart  of  Liverpool, —  [  see  no  ohjeclion  to  a  reason- 
able delay,  if  required  by  the  counsel. 


Earl  Grey, — 1  concur  wiili  my  iioi/l<f  iiunii  (l^nni 
GreDvihe),  that  it  is  quice  imf>o»i»ii>it;  jui  any  n'^l/U  Umi 
to  bear  a  mistake  cooifnitted  Oy  tiii;  ir.U'»|>n'i4'i  v,\\\nmi 
at  oQ(^  iDtrrpobin?  to  set  th'f  uifttti'r  fi,y.lii.  liuS  4)jmj^ 
1  trnsi  vonr  jc^rdslnri^  wiii  fori  tb^,  <-x!M^fJi<:  iii«-wjv<.  hc u' « 
of  this  fiort  c»f  imerioctiorv  cli*/;ubeioii  i.ifiof.y  vv"**^  v*  r. 
ud  1  tiuinblv  huf  fefit,  int-.i  wLif-t^^rv^:!  In  In  'ju*  unv  (.</o!< 
iord  thinks  the  tviiTibiattou  oi  t!i<;  itiUci •/«<-' m  iiii]>4  iUaa,  ^i 
sbai,.  ov  b  qiiestioi;  of  ::.&  ottn  i.i  ij.»:  n-siiiiii;  « iia4ru,««>ui 
lO  have  liie  iiDsr.er  a'jvi:uit'\  C'jnv»'i<,<'. 

Aner  t.  lev  vuro.«  r-'.-u:  'j'ju!o*ii  a*,  i/u-.n    ».!.»  ^  ••  .w^^ 
ssret^i:  lua:  nri  o:ii'-!  v<  !iij^>.:  bij'ju<<:  «i<.  iiii.i.  i.v«uf  **\   ',in 
day  J 4  i»"ciocr  ■  i^t  cixliec. 

noi  3[-  t-i— urorr  :v  li.-.--  -  i.  ':.s>c  . 

pas:  fti.   -|>r  COVJIrt      -rs-    '--.^'     : 

AT  ■  *jr:rA.t     -Ti  •:     -. 

V   a  .  -      — 


J;     .'_ 
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to  what  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  discassiong  od 
the  subject,  but  also  to  what  had  been  declared  by  persoos 
to  whom  he  could  not  regularly  allude  there, .but  who 
were  considered  the  patrons  of  this  proceeding.  This 
arrangement  was  indeed  the  only  mode  by  which  injustice 
could  be  prevented, 

Mr.  Den  man. — I  have  an  important  appKcation  to.  make 
to  your  lordships  respecting  the  evidence  of  another 
witness  who  has  already  been;  recalled,  and- which  is  a 
special  case,  but  that  may  be  affected  by  the*  deciiion 
on  my  learned  friend's  application. 

The  Lord' Cliancellor. yThe'counse]  are  not.  to  conclude 
that  any  rule  has  been  made  for  filing  up  witnesses  to  ' 
undergo  a  second  cross-examination.  I  cannot  cppceive 
any  thing  more  irregular  than  examinit^g  witnesses  qiore 
tbJEtn  once :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  is  the  particular 
application  that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  now  desire 
to  make. 

Mr.  Brougham, — I  admit  that,  generally  speakings  to 
cross-examine  a  witness  more  than  once  is  irregular. 
But  I  wish  to  remind  your  lordships  that  her  Majesty's 
counsel  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  situatiion.  In  the  ' 
first  place,  in  consequence  of  having  been  denied  a  list  of 
\he  witnesses,  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 

{persons  who  were  to  give  evidence.  The  second  pecH- 
iarity  of  the  situation  is,  that  we  have  also  no  previous 
intimation  of  the  time  or  place  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
evidence,  and  can  know  nothing  of  any  of  the  concurrent 
particularities  of  the  charge.  Out  of  these  two  singular 
peculiarities  in  our  situation  arises  a  third — that  instead 
of  gomg  on  niih  the  examinc^tion  unico  contextu^  instead 
of  the  examinaiion-in-chief  being  immediately  followed 
bv  the  cross-examination,  and  both  as  it  were  carried  on 
together,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  defence,  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  more  than  once  if  they  should  find 
it  necessary.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  her  now 
us  to  what  arii^es  out  of  the  direct  examination^  and  on 
the  second  examination  to  put  questions  relative  to  time, 
place,  or  other  circumstances,  respecting  which  informa- 
tion mav  in  the  mean  time  be  obtained. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, •^'l  do  not  object  to  the  examina- 
tion oi'  the  witness  now  as  to  residence,  and  other  circiim- 
stances  connected  with  time  and  place;  but  I  apprehend 

that  the  learned  counsel  cannot  be  permitted  hereafter 
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to  go  into  a  second  cross-examination  on  points  which  be 
miffht  have  brought  forward  on  the  first  occasion. 

Jtn  Brougham. — 1  understand,  tben^  that  two  courses 
of  cross-examination  are  allowed :  one  arising  out  of  the 
circomstanoes  of  the  case,  as  they  appear  on  the  examina- 
tion-in-chief; and  the  other  applicable  to  description  and 
character.  At  present  my  chief  object  is  to  direct  my 
questions  tp  what  regards  time  and  place^  leaving  colour 
and  form  to  a  subbfquent  period.  I  request  now  that 
this  privilege  may  be  recognised,  and  that  I  may  be  al* 
lowed  hereafter  to  re-examine  the  witnesses  as  to  tlie  latter 
kind  of  evidence..  I  trust,  however,  that'  if,  in  putting 
my  questions,  I  shall  be  led  into  a  more  minute  examina^ 
tion  than  may  be  expected,  I  shall  experience  your  lord- 
ships* indulgence.  Vou  will  not,  in  that  case,  rashly 
conclude,  I  am  sure—for  your  lordships  will  do  nothing 
rashly — that  I  anx  viojating  the  understanding,  if  I  do  not 
strictly  tie  myself  xlown  to  character  in  the  second  exa* 
mination.  Ail  that  1  desire  is,  that  a  liberal  construction 
mi^  be  put  upon  the  rule. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — The  cross-examination  then - 
4Day  proceed^  but  your  lordships  are  not  bound  by  any 
rule,  such  as  has  been  urged  by  the  learned  counsel;  at 
the  same  time,  I  recommend  that  the  cross-examination 
should  be  postponed  until  the  Queen  should  be  prepared 
for  her  derence. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  BroygJiatn, — How  long  were  you  cham-^ 
bermaid  at  the  inn  ? — A  year  and  three  quarters. 

Were  you  married  then  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

You  were  not  married  until  you  left  the  inn  ? — ^No,  I  was  married 
after  I  left  it. 

What  were  you  before  you  were  chambermaid  at  the  inn  ? — I  bad 
served  likewise  before. 

Where  bad  you  served  before  ? — At  Beyertam,  a  little  village. 

Some  conversation  arose  between  the  interpreters  and 
Mr.Broiigham  relative  to  this  answer,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Queen/s  interpreter  observed,   that  she  fre- 

Juently  repeated  her  words  several  times.    Mr.  Brougham 
esired  that  the  translation  of  all  the  words  might  be 
given.     She  was  again  asked — 
What  service  were  you  in  before  you  went  to  the  inn  i 
Here  a  conversation  arose  on  her  answer,   and  the 
DMnes  of  some  places  were  mentioned,  with  the  additioa 
that  she  had  been  just  before  at  her  father's.    The  (j^ues- 
tion  was  then  put  again  in  this  form — 
.  Were  you  in  any  service  before  that  ? — ^Yes. 
Id  what  fonily  ?— *Iu  several  families. 
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•  NaineoiieQfib€ni.*^Marwej.  ■  ' 

What  is  Marwey  ?— He  is  tlie  laiuilo^d  of  av  ion*  :   j 

.  Were  you  l(>ere  as  chambermaid  ? — Yes. 
'  How  totig  were  you  chdmbehnaid  at  that  AousS? — ^H(ttf  a  y€it: 

Where  di3r  Marwer  Rre  ?— Near  the  rillstfe  of  Btey^rtem-.  * 

Whese  were  you  before  you  K?ed  wHh  Marwey ?—i  w«»ft4epnmt 
^  ^he  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

How  long  were  you  there?— Six  years. 

How  old  are  you  now? — Past  twenty-five. 

Were  you  a  servant  kytfore  that  ? — No  f  I  came  to  that  piaffe  da' 
feevtng  school. 

Ha<l  yotr  ever  any  other  occupattion  than  that  of  a  servant N4«l  WM 
going  to  say  that  I  had  been  in  another  {xlace  after  I  left  &ebool. 

What  place  ? — At  Carlsruhe. 

What  was  the  nsime  of  the  family  ;^ou  Were  with  at  Carlsmbfe  h-^' 
Schnabel. 

What  is  Schnabel  ?-^The  landlord  of  an  inn. 

What  was  your  employment  there?— I  was  keliermagd. 
.  What  is  the  ofEce  of  kellermagd  ? — ^To  cleanse  the  public  room  of 
the  inn. 

Had  you  anjr  other  employment  in  that  hm  >-»-Na 

Is  the  waiter  in  an  inn  diso  caHed  kdleriliaiT  ?t^Ke)lcrMaiK 
;  Is  it  the  bttSHiesB  of  the  keUcrmagd  to  aliend  upon  the  keUemuA  ^««* 
•She  does  nothing  but  cleanse  the  rooms. 

Have  you  lived  in  any  other  situations  but  those  you  have  mention- 
ed ?— ^None. 

Lord  Ellenborough.-^At  the  two  interpreters  sotnetiorei' 
dfrflfer  in.  their  translation  of  the  atiswers,  one  gitiirg  ihetn 
tiiudi  fttfler  than  the  other,  I  wish  to  kn6vr  which  61  tbedt 
is  inserted  rn  the  minntes^. 

Mr^  Gurney,  the  shorthand-writer,  said,  both  the  ah-- 
awers  were  inserted. 

Mr.  Brougham  I'esumed  the  examiAtttion. 

How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — ^Two  days  and  three  weeks. 

Whom  did  yo\i  come  over  with  ? — A  courier. 

What  is  his  nam£  ?— Reissmer.. 
'  Was  any  body  else  with  you  ?— I  took  my  brotBier  with  me,  l>eqagse 
I  did  not  like  to  go  by  myself. 

What  is  his  name  ? — Frederick  Fliendsen. 

Ho\^  old  is  he  ? — About  twenty-eight;  I  Cannot  tell  to  a  cectaint^» 
•Who  fwrtd  yowr  expenses  comiog  over  I — I  do  not  know  wliat  the 
courier  paid  during  that  time. 

Who  usked  you*  to  oome  over  here  ? — Our  minister,  M.  Berstadt, 
ai  Darmstadt. 

"Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  ? — ^When  1  was 
there,  I  saw  nobody  else. 

Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  coming  oVer 
hwe? — "Ves,  Monsiettr  De  Galle. 

Who  or  what  is  Mioosieur  De  Galle?-— He  is  at  court;  I  do. not 
know  what  situation  he  holds  there. 

Did  any  other  person  speak  to  you  about  coming  over  here  ?— The. 
ambassador  to  the  court  ot  Wurtembefg  did.    ,  ' 

Did  any  one  else  speitk  to  you  about  coming  over  ?^-^Mob6ienr  De 
Grimm,  and  Monsieur  Rathvegn. 
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.   Who  4Qd  wM  is  Monsi^r  Rathv^gu  h^They  tpld  me  U)4t  ^  was 
the  minister  or  ambassador  to  Hanover. 
Does  he  live  at  Carlsruhe  ? — Yes.  '^ 

Where  don  he  li?e  at 'Carlsruhe  t — He  Ihres  at  a  Jew*9>  wtioseflame 
is  Kusen.  > 

*    Did  :he  ever  iive  sny  where  else  -but  at  the  Jew's  ?«*--I  cannot  say  as 
t«tbat. 

Did  he  often  come  to  the  inn  where  you  were  chambermaid  ?i-t-I 
Mver  taw  him  at  the  inn* 

Did  he  examine  you  on  this  subject  ? — Monsieur  de  Grioun  asked 
me  queetions  himself. 

Woo  is  Mons.  de  Grimm  ? — He  is  the  ambassador  to.Wurtemberf. 

Did  you  ever  leave  .Carlsruhe  before,  to  go  aity  where  elsje  on  this 
business  ?---Ye8. 

Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  on  this  subject  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Brown  ?'--No. 

Did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Douglas  ^-*-l  know,  npt  whait  was  the  njniie 
of  the  gentlen^an  uhere  I  was. 

Where  was  it  you  went  to ;  what  place  ?— To  Hanover. 

Wden  did  you  go  to  Hanover  ? — It  was  on  leaving  the  postMim  that 
I  was  called  to  go  there. 

Who  called  yon  to  'go  there  fr-^Monsieur  Rathvegn. 

Bow  long  did  youreiiiain  at  Hanover  on  that  occasion  ? ^^  Six -pr 
seven  days  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  Ih^  exact  time. 

Were  jou  examined  there  on  this  subject?— They  asked  me  whether 
I  had  seen  such  and  such  things. 

Did  .you  ;go  back  from  Hanover  to  Carlsruhe  ?-- Yes. 

What  did  you  get  for  godog  to  Hanover  ?r-I  have  received  a  smi^ll. 
javment  for  the  time  [  ha^ve  lost. 

How  much  was  that  small  payment?— I  cannot  exactly  tell.  It 
was  written  down. 

Then  it  is  the  more  easily  remembered.  How  much  ^vas  it  ?v 
.About  16  or  18  ducats,  each  ducat  makes  five  florins. 

What  wages  had  you  at  the  inn  ?— I  had  only  12  florins  a  year^'the 
ino,  because  they  reckoned  much  on  perquisites. 

Did  anybody  else  give  you  any  thing? — No,  1  received  nothing  else. 

I  do  nbt  3<*k  whether  you  received  any  thing  else  at  that  time  or  6n 
that  ground ;  but  have  you  received  nothing  else  since  that  pteiiiod  ?r— 
i  have  been  fetijhed  another  time  to  go  to  Frankfort. 

Who  fetched  you  to  go  there? — ^The  valet  de  chambre.  The  mi- 
nister went  with  me. 

How  long  did  you  stop  at  Frankfort? — Four  or  five  days. 

Were  you  examined  there  ?— They  asked  me  what  I  had  seen,  and 
then  I  have  tpld  it. 

Do  you  mean  ihat  you  told  it  in  the  same  manner  you  liave  told  it 
here?— I  have  said  the  same  thing  as  I  have  stated  here. 

What  did  he  give  you  for  going  to  Frankfort  ?— Twelve  or  fourteen 
ducats. 

Did  any  body  give  you  any  thing  else  since  ?-^No ;  except  tlie 
gentlema,H  -who  fi^tched  me  from  the  post  here. 

Do  you  mean  the  courier? — I  know  not^what  he  was.  He  was  a 
foreigner  or  stranger. 

What  did  he  give  you? — He  called  upon  me  twice  to  go  there. 

To  go  where  ?'>-To  the  post ;  and  he  then  told  me  that  I  should  go 
tQ  London.    I  toid  J  wpuld-not  till  I  was  foroed.. 

Ji2         '  > 
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Wbtt«1te  occurred  ?— He  said  L  bad  better  go,  for  it  would  emUfi 
tt  lait,  I  should  be  obliged  to  go. .  . .       - 

A  £eer.-7-The  witness  says^  then  J  was.  obliged  to>Ketit 
come  to  that  point.  •     i  ; 

/Dross-examinaitibn  continued. — Did  he  give  you  any  thinf(2fv-He 
gave  me  a  ducat  for  my  trouble  in  calling  on  bim>  because  I  trat  then 

occupied.  -  -  ' 

Did  he  give  you  a  ducat  each  time  you  called  on  bim  ?-^No ;  only 

the  second  time.  ':■:'■ 

Did  he  prombe  ypu  anything? — ^Nothing  at  ally  because.  I  said  I 

ifvould  not  go. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  "  that  the  witness  wklj- 
draw/'  which  having  been  carried^  bis  lordship,  said  be 
objected  to  the  line  ofcross-exs^minatioo  token  bjf'  ibe 
learned  counsel.  The  reason  that  had  been  givien  to  their 
lordships,  to  induce  them  to  allow  a  cross-examinatioikj 
at  pr.esent,  was,  that  no  previous  list  of  witnesses  bad 
1been  afforded  to  her  Majesty,  who  had  not,  therefor^ 
any  means  of  knowing  the  situations  which  the  witnesses 
ha;d  filiedj  or  their  places  of  residenoe.  Their  lordsbipSy 
in  consequence^  permitted  a  cross-examination,  on  tbie    ^ 

Sound  that  those  points  should  be  explained  ;  but  wbep 
ey  did  so,  he  supposed  they  meant  that  this  permission 
should  strictly  apply  to  that  speciie^  of  information  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  But  the  learned  counsel  bad  goiie 
beyond  that.  He  was  asking  questions  that  went  to  im- 
peach the  credit  of  the  witness^— a  course  which,  in  bis 
opinion,  was  so  objectionable,  and  so  destructive  of  all 
justice,  that  he  did  not  think  their  lordships  intended  to 
tolerate  it.  If  those  questions  went  to  assail  the  credit 
of  the  witness,  (and  he  would  maintain  that  much  of 
what  their  lordships  bad  heard  bad  directly  that  effect,) 
they  could  not  be  vindicated,  as  being  asked  with  a  view 
to  get  at  the  place  of  residence  and  ihe  situation  of  the 
individual,  but  must  be  presumed  to  have  a  very  different 
object  If  this  course  were  allowed,  let  their  lordships 
observe  the  example  they  would  set  to  those  persons  who 
might  cross-examme  in  future.  He  contended  that  the 
veracity  or  consistency  of  the  witness  was  not  a  matter 
that  should  be  then  gone  into,  because  it  gave  an  ad- 
Tantage  to  the  accusing  party.  It  afforded  the  prose- 
cutor, in  summing  up,  an  advantage  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  have.  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  know 
that  which  would  enable  him  to  shape  bis  summing  up 
)dii9erently  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do*  Was  it 
&ir  or  rigbt  that  the  person  accused  should  now  conduct 
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tlie  cross  examination  with  a  view  to  get  out  facts  to  ini«' 
jpeach  the  credit  of  the  witness  hereafter,  not  on  acconi^ 
of  any  infomiation  that  he  had  received^  but  in  conse^ 
quence  of  facts  elicited  by  a  cross-examination,  that 
ought^ia  conformity  with  their  lordships*  direction^  to  b6 
confined  to  particular  points,  because  another  opportunity 
would  be  allowed  for  a  general  examination.  Such  a 
precedent  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  justice. 

The  Lerd-Chancellor  thought,  most  unquestionably, 
that  this  cross-examination  had^ne  far  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  confined. '  Although  their 
Idrdsfaips  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  learned 
counsel  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  who  the  witness 
was,  what  was  her  situation  in  life,  where  she  now  lived, 
ivhere  she  previously  resided^'  and  what  occupation  she 
formerly  followed  ;  yet,  if  he  proceeded  to  extract  io- 
fbrmatToii  from  her  by  which  her  credibility  might  be  * 
impeached  hereafter,  it  would  be  the  most  irreeuiar  and 
the  ;nost  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to  suffer  him  to 
eo  on.    As  far  as  the  cross-examination  went  in  the  first 
instance  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  witness's  situation 
in  life,  fcc,  their  lordships  would  not  stop  it ;  but  thait 
end   being  effected,  they  could  not  allow  the   cross- 
examination  to  proceed  further.    In  what  situation  did 
the  Honse  stand?  They  must  stop  this  antecedent  cross- 
examination  ;  becanse,  if  they  did  not,  if  they  let  it  pro- 
ceed, they  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  ask 
asiingle  qaestion  at  a  future  time.    If  the  cross-examinsi- 
tion  is  not  concluded,  and  the  re-examination  begun, 
then  they  had  a  right  to  ask  questions.     But  the  present 
coune  would  deprive  them  of  that  opportunity.     How 
then  would  they  be  situated,  if  the  witness  were  called  up 
to  answer  the  questions  of  counsel  on  a  future  day,  their 
lordships  being  precluded  from  doing  so  i  The  proceeding 
was  had  for  both  parties;  it  was  peculiarly  unfavourable 
toHhe  illottriovs  person  accused,  because,  as  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  earl,  it  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  counsel 
for  ttie  prosecHtion  to  sum  up  differently  from  what  he 
otherwise  would  have  d€Hie.    It  went  further — it  ga%'e 
him  an  opportonily  of  knowing  what  witnesses  to  call,  in 
order  to  bolster  op  the  case,  if  lie  were  inclined  to  do  so. 
He  thought  chat,  lo  far  as  questions  were  put  for  ibe 
purpose  of  learning  who  and  what  the  witness  was,  they 
were  allowabfe  ;  bm  h  appeared  to  htm  that  the  learned 
coonael  had  p«he4  Ae  crtiss-examination  a  great  ial 
too  far. 
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Counsel  were;  then  called  i^.  .u 

Mr.  BroHdiam.**^  do  oot  well  know  how  to  proceed 
at  present  Your  .lordships  are  i^ware  that  if  an  ob^ectioo 
was  takea  to  aoy  question  at  the  bar^  I  &boc|)d  ha¥€«a 
opportunity  of  answering  it.  This  I  am  precluded  irom 
doing  now,  as  the  objection  comes  from  one  oiyjwx 
lordship!}. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, — The  learned  counsel  is  at  liberl^ 
to  ask  such  questions  as  are  necessary  to  ascejrtalp  the 
'name,  occupation^  and  place  of  residence,  further  4hap 
this  it  is  quite  irregular  to  proceed  -at  preseat.  The 
)efirned  counsel  will  have  a  future  opportunity  of  puranisg 
the  full  cross-examination,  or  he  may  finish  the  i^rowi- 
examination  now,  if  such  is  bis  pleasure.  •  • 

Viscount  SidmotUh,"^!  oppose  an  exteiiided  cro&s-^flsa* 
mination/on  the  ground  that  the  non-production  of  a  lift 
of  the  witnesses  cantloL  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  its 
favour.  If  such  a  list  had  been  produced,  it  would  oalj 
liave  contained  the  name,  the  occupation,  and  the  plaqe 
of  residence  of  the  parties  ;  and  all  that  information  w^s 
obtained  by  the  first  questions  put  by  the  learned  counsel 
en  each  side. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpooh-^The  learned  counsel  may  tak£ 
his  cross-examination  now  if  be  thinks  fit. 

Mr.  Brougham  understood  the  alternative  to  be,  either 
that  he  should  proceed  wiib  h|s  full  cross-examination 
now,  and  abandon  any  claim  to  such  an  indulgence  here- 
after, or  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  tne  limtis  tbeir 
lordships  formerly  laid  down,  and  to  which  the^  now  al- 
luded. It  was  for  him  to  make  his  election,  and  iw  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  full  examina- 
tion at  present.  But,  acting  within  the  limits  to  which 
their  lordships  had  confined  him,  he  hoped  they  would 
allow  bim  to  state  to  them  what  question  be  meant  to  pur, 
because  then  their  lordships  could  judge— lor,  situated 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  judge — whether  their  lordships 
would  permit  it  to  be  propounded  to  the  witness.  lie 
nieant,  with  the  view,  amongst  other  things,  of  identifying 
the  witness,  to  know  whether  her  brother  remained  hece 
with  her — and,  preparatory  to  that  question,  he  would 
ask  where  she  lived  now  ? 

The  Lord' Chancellor. — I  do  not  apprehend  that  ques- 
tion to  be  a  correct  one.. 

The  Duke  (if  Hamilton  felt  it  neceai^ary  to  declare  his 
sentiments,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack  and  the  noble  viscount  pppo^^le.    i^ 
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emif^\y  digftt»ted  from  the  doctrine  trhat  had  been  laid 
down,  il  irookl  be  of  very  little:  irte  if  coonsel  were  re-»^ 
stricted  tram  asking  ai^y  questions  except  those  which 
related  ta  the  name  of  the  witness  aad  the  place  in  which 
lie  resided  tiro  momhs  ago.  A  contiarj  course  might  be 
opposed  io  tlie  practice  in  the  courts  below  ;  but  it  ap^ 
peared  to  bisi  that,  by  the  rule  prescribed/  the  tearned 
CMKiael  woutd  be  precluded  from  going  into  those  objects^ 
wtittcb  it  was  nost  desirable  to  know.  To  confine  iheoL 
tasoch  eircciaisoribed  limits  was  treating  the, matter  very 
differently  from  the  way  in  which^  according  to  his  view 
of  the  subjeet^  it  ought  to  be  treated.  If  the  coui>se]  bad 
beeft  pat  in  possession  of  a  list  of  the  witnesses  at  the  time 
wbeu  be^  in  common  with  several  of  bis  noble  ffieud«^ 
bad  argued  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed,  a  sufficient 
time  would  tbea  have  been  granted  for  allowing  a  proper 
inquiry  imatlie  characters  of  the  individuals  Bummoned 
Oatbis  occasion^  as  well  as  into  many  other  matters  of' 
primary  importance,  which  could  not  now  be  so  conve* 
niently  done. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  explained. — What  be  argued  was, 
that  the  plea  of  the  learned  counsel  for  an  extended  cros4^ 
esaminationj  on  account  of  a  list  of  the  witnesses  not 
having  been  produced,  could  not  be  maintained  ;  because 
tfae  first  questions  constantly  put  by  the  person  who  ex-* 
amined  the  witness  was,  *^  What  is  your  name,  your  situ«^ 
ation,  and  the  place  of  your  residence  ?"  And  the  answer 
given  to  those  questions  constituted  all  the  informatfon 
that  would  have  been  produced,  relative  to  every  witness, 
if  the  list  had  been  granted. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — I  do  not  wish  that  the  learned 
counsel  should  be  precluded  from  sifting  the  witnesses 
in  the  fullest  manner  possible  ;  but  the  question  here  is, 
wither  the  witnesses  are  to  be  sifted  twice  on  points  con- 
nected with  character  i  If  there  are  to  be  two  cross-exa- 
minations, it  is  fit  that  the  first  should  be  confined  to 
name,  residence,  occupation,  and  such  facts  as  come  out 
in  the  direct  examination. 

I*he  Lord-Chancellor  said  his  sentiments  had  been  some- 
what misunderstood  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  agreed 
in  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  noble  viscount.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  first  questions  put  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  to  the  residence  and  sitiKition  of  a  witness, 
rendered' unneeessary  the  extent  of  cross*eii;amination 
which  their  lordships  had  agreed  ta  aUow»    If  the  kst^oC 
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nitdesses  had  been  granted  six  weeks  ago,  toch  idqairjr 
night  have  bt;eD  made  as  would  have  rendmd  the  croaa*- 
dcamination  as  to  cMxnipation  and  residence  quite  iiniie-* 
cessary.  It  was,  therefore^  oo  account  of  withholding 
that  list  of  witnesses  that  the  cross-examinaiion,  to  elicit 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  made  iu  the  first  instance,, 
on  these  points^  was  allowed  to  proceed ;  and  he  knew  of 
no  other  way  of  doing  justice  ou  both  sides  hut  by  im* 
pressing  the  counsel  with  an  idea  that  the  House  was  de- 
termined to  conduct  the  business  witii-honour  and  fair-' 
nesa.  To  the  first  two  or  three  questions  no  objectioa 
could  be  made :  but  he  thought  the  last  question  put  by 
the  learned  counsel,  *^  where  are  you  now  Y*  trenched  on 
the  principle  laid  down  by  their  lordships.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion that  went  to  impeach  the  witness's  credit,  and  waa 
evidently  intended  to  do  so.  He  trusted,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  that  the  learned  counsel  would  repose  oa 
the  honour  of  the  House;  and  believing  that  they  would,  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  repose  on  the  honour  of  the  learn- 
ed counsel  to  act  up  to  the  regulation  that  was  laid  down* 
The  Earl  of  Dorvtugltmore,-^!  agree  perfectly  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  lord  with  respect  to  the  line  of 
cross-examination  that  ought  to  be  allowed  in  this  stage 
of  the  case.  If  the  cross-examination  is  to  be  conducted 
as  it  has  hitherto- been,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if 
the  trial  had  been  for  high  treason,  and  that  a  list  of  wit* 
Besses  was  furnished.  I  .do  not  complain  of  her  Majesty's 
counsel  for  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
|o  get  the  cpinpletest  information  they  can  for  the  benefit 
of  their  client;  but  it  is  the  duly  of  the  House  to  stop, 
them  when  they  proceed  irregularly.  Your  lordships 
should  have  interposed  long  ago.  1  must  say  we  have 
failen  ir<^o  great  errors  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  deference  I  feel  to  higher  autho* 
rities,  I  should  have  interposed  long  ago,  to  put  a  stop  to. 
the  course  of  cross-examination  pursued.  The  noble  lord 
on  the  woolsack  has  stated  thai  he  felt  the  House  had 
fallen  into  very  great  error.  This  is  sUo.niy  feeling;  and 
I  would  have  submitted  my  sentiments  to  the«  House  x>n 
the  subject,  if  I  did  not  ihink  that  it  was  not  for  me  to 
interpose  on  a  nice  question  of  law  and  fact,  when  it  is 
passed  over  in  silence  by  individuals  of  more  authority 
and  talent.  There  was  something  extraordinary  and 
highly  improper  in  the  cross-examination  of  that  man, 
Majochi.    (Order J  order.) 
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Barl  Gfey  roae  to'oirder.-^Thi^;-he  said,  was  'Hof'tw  prq.- 
pertime  for  making  atiy  allnsions  to"the  cross-examiriatioji^ 
^^f  a  wiio^ss^tiot  now  before  their  lordships.    He  suliftiitted, 
therefore,  that  the  noble  earl  was  hat  in  order,  since  he 
cooid  not  introduce  a  discussion  of  such  a  nature,  on  the 
present  occasion,  withbut  an  interruption  of  the  proceed- 
ing thai  was  regularly  before  thefti. 
•  jPke/Eaflqf  Donoughmore  said  he  would  proceed  no  far- 
ther on  that  part  of  the  subject.    There  was,  besides  the 
reaton  given  by  the  noble  earl,  another,  and  he  thought 
a  better  reason^  to  influence  him  in  coming  to  that  deter- 
mination— namely,  because  the  Hoiise  appeared  at  length' 
to  set  their  error  on  this  occasion,  and  were  determined  not 
to  fall  into  that  error  again.  (Order,  order.)    He  contend- 
ed that  he  was  in  order,  and  if  his  noble  friend  fEarl  Grey) 
thought  h^  was  not  in  order,  he  wished  to  know  how  he 
meant  to  prove  the  fact.    The  noble  and  learned  lord  oa 
the  woolsack  had  stated  in  his  place,  and  he  was  not  call- 
ed to  order  when  he  made  the  observation,  that  the  House 
had  gone  on  in  a  way  which,  he  hoped,  they  would  not 
adopt  again.    The  learned  lord  was  not  called  to  order  On 
that  occasion,  and  he  could  not  conceive  on  what  princi- 
ple he  was  to  be  interrupted  for  expressing  the  same  sen- 
timent.     He  knew  not  why  the  learned  lord  should  be' 
allowed  to  say  things  which  it  was  deemed  improper  for 
him  (Lord  Donoughmore)  to  restate.     At  all  events,  he 
would  not  consent  to  shut  his  mouth  on  account  of  a  call 
of  order,  unless  it  was  fairly  shown  that  he  was  indeed' in 
error.     The  House  had,  undoubtedly,  got  into  some  irre- 
gularity, which,  it  appeared,  they  meant  to  avoid  in  future. 
He  was  glad  their  lordships  entertained  that  feeling,  be- 
cause irregularities  in  that  House  had,  he  believed,  caused 
other  irregularities  out  of  doors.     The  facilities  afforded 
in  their  lordships*  Hous^  had  given  rise  to  very  great  irre- 
gularities  out  of  doors.     He  here  spoke  of  the  public 
press,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  facilities 
allowed  in  that  House  had  led  to  great  injury  and  injus- 
tice elsewhere.     In  ordinary  cases  the  cross-examination 
always  immediately  followed    the   examinaiion-in-chief, 
and  he  could  not  see  why  that  should  not  be  the  course 
in  the  present  instance.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  viscount 
(Sidmouth)  that  they  ought  to  place  the  counsel  nunc  pro 
tunc  in  the  same  situation  as  in  ca^s  of  high  treason. 

Lord  Enkifie. — ^My  noble  friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  argumeni  of  the 
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noble  viscouDt,  and.  also  in  the  argqaoj^at  of  i\\e  noble  ^d 
I^ai^EVed  lord  on  the  woolsack,  which  is  io  direct  oppoiM«^ 
tion-  to  tlie  argument  of  the  noble  viscount.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  utn>ost  indulgeace  should  be  given  lo>  ih^. 
counsel  for  her  Majesty^  because  the  House  cannot  fml^ 
them  in  the  same  situation  now  ii>  wl(^ich  they  would  hav^ 
been  had  they^  as  in  case  of  high  treason,  beeo  previou^. 
fu^rnisbed  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses*  their  proi'es^iops, 
atnl  their  places  of  re9idence.  1  think  that  whatever  re-^ 
sards  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  should  b^  mattex  at* 
iUiture' cross-examination  ;  but  that  every  question  oughts 
now  to  be  admitted  which  was  preparatorily  requisite  ten 
enable  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  to  make  the  necessacy 
]nK|uiries  into  that  credibility. 

The  Earl  oj  Donoughmore  explained. 

Earl  Gr€j/.— Let  it  be  understood,,  by  the  couQsel  at  the 
bar,  whether  tbe  question  that  has  just  been  put  does  oc 
does  not  come  within  the  lio^its  prescribed  by  their  ioi^d-* 
ships. 

T/ie  Lord-C/uincellor  took  the  sense  of  the  House  on 
drllowing  the  question  to  be  put.  The  non-contents  had 
it  by  a  great  majority. 

Mi:.  Brougham.^^l  understand  your  lordships  to  say, 
tlMtt,  at  any  rate,  you  will  place  us  in  the  same  situation* 

TAe  Xord-CA/imc//o>*.-^ Propose  aqoiher  question,  Mr. 
Brougham.  We  must  proceed  according  to  received 
rules.  If  you  propose  another  question,  you  may  support 
it  by  argutnent;  if  you  are  ready  to  do  so,  we  will  hew: 
you^  but  the  House  will  not  permit  counsel  to  make  ob- 
servations OH  what  it  ha3  done. 

Mr,  Brougham, — I  n^eant  only  to  state  what  I  appre-» 

bend  to  be  the  course  which  your  lordships  wish  to  be 

pursued.     I  understand  counsel  are  called  on  to  tri^st  to 

the  honour  of  tbe  House^^atid  we  are  qfuite  ready  to  do 

so;  but  certainly  there  is  little  use  in  making  an  argur 

ment  in,  support  of  a  question  before  it  is  objected  to.     I 

would  suggest  a  question,  and  then,  if  it  be  objected  to, 

am  I  to  understand  that  I  sliall  he  allowed  to  argue  in 

support  of  it  f  (Go  on,  go  on.)     I  wish  to  be  acquainted 

with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  witnesses,  I  h9Te  no 

other  object  at  present.     I  therefore  ask  the  witness^ 

Where  is  your  place  of  residence  ?— At  Carlsruhe. 
I  ask,  where  does  the  witness  live  at  present? 

2'he  Attorney-GeneraL — I  beg  leave  to  say  a  single  word 
on  the  course  now  proposed  to  be  adopted.    I  understand 
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ycmriordsliips  to  hftve  dittifictly  staled^  «t  the  outlet  of ihe 

proce^din^y  tbat^  iti  case  fny  karned  friends,  ifho  are  coun- 

8d  ibr  iiftr  Majesty,  shoDld  offer  to  jK>fir  lordships  sufficient 

grontids  for  i>avin^  this  witness,  or  any  oiber  in  the  same 

cincdflostamees, only cross-exaMVned  iti  piart, tiiey ehouMbe 

at  lih^rty  so  lo  do,  bat  not  to  exceed  sonve  i^^^onable  and 

certain  (imits.     But  the  rule  tiow  applied  for  i&  not  that 

il  should  be  Krtiited  in  ih'w  %k\mner,  bat  that  the  <;ro66»ei> 

aoiination  <^f  all  the  witnesses  should  only  take  piace  m 

pisitj  until   the   examination-in  chief  ^hoold  have   be^il 

completeH.    Surely  your  lordships  will  not  give  my  learned 

friends  such  ^n  election.     If  such  a  course  us  add^ted,  1 

have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  wUI  be  subverfiiive^if  ttie 

first  and  best  interests  of  pubTic  justice,  ahd  U'ill  lay  dovra 

a  bad  precedent  in  all  future  procee«linge  idf  this  nature. 

What  U  the  hardship  complained  ^f  on  tlie  oilnfr  sidef 

Why^  ilmt  they  had  not  had  a  list  of  the  witnesses.     Bac 

yoor  lordslvips  have  ^-elieved  them  from   th^e  difficalty^ 

Von   have  allowed  ttiem   to  cross-examine  twice;   aid, 

befioie  the  bill  closes,  they  may  re-examine  again. 

Lord  jErsAwe.*--Why  does  not  ihe  interpt-eter  gi^re  the 
witness's  answer  ? 

Tke  Lord-Ckmivellor»^*'Beciivtse  the  House  obj^icts  to 
the  question. 

The  Efarl  of  Liverpool, — Does  the  Attorney-General 
object  to  the  question  ? 

The  j4ttorney-General  said  he  did  object  to  it.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  quesiion  tlvaC  had  yet 
occurred.  Unless  his  learned  friends  novv  crof^s-e^amined 
tbe  witness,  how  were  they  to  proceed  ?  Was  he  to  lay 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill  before 
\bt\t  lordships,  and  ihat  before  there  was  any  cross-exa- 
-ftiination  at  the  other  side.  Why  such  a  proceeding  was 
Jifcver  heard  of  in  any  court*of  justice.  Was  the  cross- 
examination  to  f)roceed  in  this  manner,  by  piecemeal  ? 
IF  it  were,  he  should  be  shut  out  from  offering  any  expla- 
aation  as  to  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  witness  ihdt 
•might  be  eveti  necessary ;  aad  it  would  be  impossible  fw 
their  lordships  to  place  those  who  were  to  support  the  bill 
lh  the  situatixjn  in  which  they  ought  to  be  f^iaced.  Until 
the  whtile  of  the  cross-examination  and  the  re-examina- 
ti(ni  Wene  closed,  there  could  be  no  summing  up  by  coun- 
sel. They  now  cross-examined  in  part ;  again  they  cross- 
'^x^ttriaed  in  another  part,  and  when  or  where  was  this  to 
^iid  i.    Let  tbem  either  bow  proceed  to  the  cross- examtRa- 
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tion  of  the  witness,  or  defer  it  till  tbe  whole  of  the  evi- 

clenee*iii-chief  was  closed  :  but  they  should  not  have  the 

election  they  were  requiring.     They,  were  placed  in  no 

difficulties  oq  the  other  side  but  what  their  lordships  had 

agreed  to  relieve  them  from.    Tbeir  lordships'  rules  were 

founded  in  justice;  but  while  they  dealt  out  justice  to  one 

side,  he  hoped  .they  would  not  forget  what  was  due  to  the 

other,  and  not  place  the  parties  in  support  of  this  bill  in 

such  a  situation  as  no  persons  were  ever  placed  before. 

He  hoped  the  rule  their  lordships  had  laid  down  would  be 

continued,  and  that  they  would  oblige  them  to  proceed 

with  their  cross-examination  at  the  other  side,  with  the 

permission  of  again  cross-examining  if  they  laid  proper 

grounds  before  their  lordships.     He  begged  pardon  if  he 

had  been  irregular  in  making  these  few  observations.     It 

was  the  first  time  he  had  said  any  thing  on  the  subject, 

but  his  learned  friends  who  were  engaged  with  him  all 

assented  to  and  felt  the  importance  of  tbis  subject.     He 

particularly  wished  to  addre3s  himself  to  those  learned 

lords  who  \vere  in  the  habit  of  judicial  investigation,  and 

to  ask  them  if  ever  the  examination-ln-chief  was  closed 

before  the  cross-examination  was  gone  through  ? 

The  Earl  of  DarnUif. — Nothing  has  been  said  on  the 
impropriety  of  putting  this  question. 

Afr,  Brougham. — I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  simple 
qujestion  before  your  lordships,  and  shall  not  presume  to 
dispute  the  rule  your  lordships  have  laid  down.  The  only 
question  I  have  now  to  contend  for  is,  shall  or  shall  not 
the  question  be  put  and  answered  ? 

Here  the  Lord-Chancellor  and  the  Judges  consulted 
together  for  a  short  time. 

Mr,  Brougham  resumed. — ^The  question  before  their 
lordships,  and  the  only  question  which  must  be  first  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  practice  of  all  other  courts, 
was,  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  ask  this  witness  where 
she  now  lived  ?  The  Attorney-General  objected  to  this, 
and  his  ground  of  objection  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
ought  to  put  not  only  this,  but  all  the  other  questions 
which  he  might  put.  His  argument  was  not  directed 
against  this  question,  but  against  his  not  asking  all  the 
questions  in  liis  power  to  a^k.  But  he  would  not  argoe 
this  before  their  lordships.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Their  lord>h!ps  had  put  him  to  his  election,  and  he 
had  made  it,  and  Miihin  the  narrow  limits  chalked  out  to 
him,  he  should  proceed  lo  the  cross^&aminatioo  of  the 
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ivitaesses.  He  did  not  presume  to  argue  against  the  rule 
as  laid  down  by  their  lordships,  but  he  was  quite  sure  tbetf 
lordships  could  not  think  of  laying  down  any  rule  that 
would  bind  hiib  one  way  now,  and  another  way  in  a  few 
minutes.  They  could  not  all  of  a  sudden  change  their 
rales ;  he  would  not  for  a  moment  imagine  thej'  would  do 
any  thing  so  monstrous.  His  question  now  was,  where 
does  this  witness  now  live? 

Several  noble  Peers. — In  England  ? 

Mr.  Brougham^ — Yes  ;  where  does  the  witness  now  live 
in  England  ?  In  a  case  of  high  treasoti  we  could  have  all 
this  in  the  list  of  witiiesses  ;  we  should  have  had  Barbara 
Kress^  formerly  of  Carlsruhe,  and  nc^  of  such  a  place, 
and  such  a  parish,  in  London  or  Middlesex,  or  wherever 
she  might  reside. 

TheJLord^Chancellor  said  he  felt  great  difficulty  on  this 
point,  not  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
question,  but  as  to  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
permitting  such  a  mode  of  procedure.     With  reference 
to  a  former  opinion,  if  he  was  not  out  of  order  in  men- 
tioning it,  he  had  to  say,  that  circumstances  had  since 
arisen  which  led  considerably  to  alter  it.  (Hear.)    But, 
supposing  their  lordships  to  adhere  to  the  rule  laid  down, 
the  question  was,  whether,  with  due  application  to  that 
rule,  the  question  put  by  counsel  should  be  permitted  ? 
For  himself  he  had  objected  to  the  last  question  being 
put,  and  on  the  same  grounds  he  now  objecied  to  this* 
If  a  list  of  witnesses  had  been  given,  the  counsel  could 
not  ask  this  witness  where  she  now  lived,  unless  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  his  cross-examination.     If  he  was 
wrong  in  this  opinion,  he  was  wrong  after  all  the  experi- 
ence he  had  had  for  so  many  years,  and  wrong  in  com- 
mon with  the  learned  judges  who  sat  near  him  ;  and  he 
therefore  said  the  question  could  not  now  be  asked  without 
going  through  the  cross-examination.     If  this  House  had 
really  adopted  the  right  mode,  for  God*s  sake  abide  by  it. 
But  if  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  one  of  the  parties, 
and  to  that  one  most  interested,  let  not  any  notions  of 
inconsistency  prevent  them   from  retracing  their  steps, 
(hear,  hear !)  and  doing  what  was  right.     It  was  clear 
that  at  present  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not 
be  called  on  to  re-examine;  and  he  apprehended  their 
lordships  could  not  call  for  the  summing  up  until  the 
whole  of  the  cross-examination  and  the  re-examination 
bad  been  gone  through.     He  went  further,   and  said, 
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when  the  cross-examination  was  deferred,  the-re'^xatni- 
nation  must  be  deterred.  It  was  not  justice  to  ask  merely 
^  single  question,  and  defer  the  reinainder  of  the  croiEtt- 
examination.  Their  lordships  must  lay  down  «ome  role, 
beyond  which  they  would  not  go,  as  to  what  might  be  the 
safest  limit  they  would  fix  to  tlie  cross^^xamrnatioti  of 
witnesses ;  but  if  it  should  go  so. far  as  it  i^ad  done  oti  thi» 
occasion,  it  would  produce  a  practice  moM;  misehievoitis 
to  the  ends  of  justice. 

Lord  Grenvi lie,  before  proceeding  further  in  this  ease 
of  extreme  importance,  thought  it  absolutely  necetsduy  to 
take  into  their  serious  consideration  the  qtiestimi  thattmd 
now  arisen.  On  tfiis  mostimporimu  and  anxious  iit^nj^ 
they  should  look  with  caution  to  the  question  of  the  cndsgi^ 
examination  of  witnesses ;  and  if  any  rule  had  been  snd* 
"denly  or  hastily  laid  down,  they  should  r^evi^e^an^  timend 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  difnculties  arising  out  oi*ttie«lr 
pesent  situation  were  innumerabie.  When  ihey  hftd 
examined  all  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the  charge,  «ifte): 
«very  question  had  been  put,  •could  their  ^ordshi^  ipro- 
ceed  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  Could  they  call  uf«in  the 
<!ounsel  to  sum  up  the  case,  they  not  knowing  what  nii§lit 
yet  appear  from  a  second  cross-examination  of  their  wit- 
nesses ?  It,  therefore,  appealed  to  him  of  the  very  Ittst 
importance  that  they  should  Consider  this  poitit  serioOiJy, 
tind  lay  down  a  strict,  inflexible,  invariabfe,  rule  of  ]>ro- 
•ceeding.  But,  to  do  so,  they  most  deliberate  gmvHj; 
but,  having  once  established  the  mle,  they  should  adiiei^ 
io  it  strictly,  infiexibly,  and  invariably.  Adverting  to  tills 
Tl>artial  cross-examination  of  witnesses  by  the  cnnnset  for 
-the  defence,  there  was  in  his  mind  great  weight  in  what 
w^as  urged  by  the  counsel  who  made  the  obje'Ciion.  h, 
Would  throw  infinite  difficulties  in  the  way  if  theii*  foird- 
ships  were  to  admit  the  exatuination«in-chief  of  all  idle 
witnesses,  withoiu  allowing  any  addition  to  those  wit- 
nesses, in  consequence  of  what  might  arise  out  of  the 
cross-examination.  See  the  length  to  which  this  w^ukl 
carry  them.  Their  lordshi^ps  must  not  only  defer  thfe 
Cross-examination  to  a  future  period,  but  they  mast  re* 
serve  to  the  counsel  for  the  bill  a  similar  right  to  call  new 
witnesses,  in  consequence  of  the  cross-examination.  The 
adjournment  this  day  would  give  them  one  day  to  consi-, 
der  whether  they  could  not  lay  down  a  cleat  and  distinct 
rule  by  which  to  guide  their  proceedings  on  this  important 
subject.    Ualesfs  tbAt  were  ^one  0oWj  t^iey  would,  day  by 
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day,  and  hour  by  hoyr,  find  themselves  invK)lved  in  new- 
and  inextricable  difficulties.  He  woukl  venture  then  to 
sugge<^t  the  propriety  of  turning  their  lordships'  t)ioughL»! 
tQ  this  point  at  once,  and  of  deferring  all  other  business 
until  it  wfere  decided.  The  course  hitherto  fallowed  had 
not.  been  the  most  expedient.  In  not  having  anticipated! 
the  present  difficuhy  they  had  not  provided  agaiiist  it* 
He  waa  sure  their  lordships  would  reconsider  the  subject 
without  being  embarrassed  by  any  former  error,  or  a  wisU 
to  preserve  consistency.  He  should  therefore  suggest 
the  propriety  of  adjourning  till  Monday. 

Lord  Redesdale  was  anxious  that  any  rule  which  their 

lordships  might  adopt  on  this  occasion  should  not  become 

a  precedent,  and  a  part  of  the  future  law  and  usage  of 

Pa,rliatDeut.     He  conceived  that  it  should  not  be  consi-« 

dered  as  a.  precedent  in  cases  of  impeachtpent,  or  in  biiU 

of  pc^ins  and  penalties,  or  in  any  case  hut  on?  exactly 

similar  |q  the  present.     Their  lordships  ought  to  pause, 

therefore,  before  they  departed  from  the  ordinary  course 

of  proceeding,     [f  tl>eir  lordships  came  to  any  resolution 

ott  tli€  subject,  it;  sliould  be  so  shaped  as  to  apply  to  the 

peculiar  cas^  before  them,  and  not  to  any  other.     He  ap« 

prehended  great  danger  and  difficulty  from  the  course  of 

proceeding  proposed  to  be  adopted.     Auy  departure  from 

the  usu^l  coufse  of  courts  of  justice  must  at  all  times  b$ 

attended   with  difficulty.     It  was  at  first  arranged  that 

there  should  be  a  departure  from  thai  course,  and  n,ovf 

their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  make  that  departure  a 

general  rule.     He  considered  the  c^se  to  be  this.     The 

witnesses  in  ibrs  case  were  persons  coming  from  different 

places,  and  respecting  whom  the  counsel  for  the  defence 

were  unable  to  make  those  inquiries  which  could  be  made 

respecting  persons  residing  in  this  country.     In  cases  of 

treason  a  list  of  witnesses  was  allowed ;  and  this  gave 

the  accused  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  their  habits 

and  characters.     That  list  contained  not  only  the  names 

of  the  witnesses,  but  also  the  different  places  where  they 

resided.     This  not  being  the  case  on  the  present  bill,  lime 

was  to  be  allowed  to  the  accused  to  make  the  necessary 

inquiries.     But  let  th^ir  lordships  consider  what  the  con^ 

sequence  of  the  [uoposed  proceeding  would   be.     They 

were  aware  that  nothing  whs  more  important  to  the  ends 

of  justice,  than  that  the  cross-examination  should  follow 

the  examination-in-chief,  while  the  subject  was  fresh  in 

their  miad^;  and  the  witness  was  before  thenx.     Yet  it  was 
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xio^  priQtpose^  to  (xostpone  the  cross-exats^r^Uioa'Of  frljrfiie 
evickoce  ^for  the  bill  until  the  counsel  for  the  df^figf^ge 
should  think  fit  that  that  cross-examination  sbQuld,)!^ 
place.  TUis  was  eontrary  to  the  acknowledgefl.^jfiacii§e 
of  the  courts,  ot*  justice;  and  it  wouM  be  impp^fi^s 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  a  case  so  conducted,  wi^  thie 
satne  certainty  as  if  they  proceeded  in  the  ovdin^rjrxjVAJ- 
Whether  it  was  important  that  some  of  the  w^e^f9 
should  be  re-examined,  was  a  very  different  questii^Q. 
But  he  Would  ask  whether  there  ever  had  been  -^  case^iii 
which  the  cross-examination  was  postponed  to  an  ipde^- 
nite  period  ?  He  knew  not  how  the  summing,  up  could 
be  with  pi'opriety  laid  before  their  lordships  under  sqc{i 
circumstances,  because  counsel  could  not  know  the.qii?- 
cumstances  which  would  come  out  in  the  cross-exaoiinit- 
tion.  If  their  lordships  did  depart  from  the  usual  course, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  notf  but  if 
they  did,  ic  ought  to  be  by  an  express  resolution  of  the 
House,  so  framed  that  it  should  not  be  brought  into  a,prer 
cedent.  Any  advantage  allowed  to  one  side, must  be 
equally  extended  to  the  other;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
course  proposed  would  certainly  produce  innumerable 
difficulties,  as  well  xis  much  delay. 

.  Lord  Erslcitie  S2i\^,  he  rose  to  address  their  lordships  {i 
few  minutes  ago.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost  reseif.vgu 
He  anxiously  wished  indeed  to  say  nothing;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proposed  motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  hf 
was  now  called  upon  16  speak  out.  He  was  formerly 
afraid,  and  he  still  felt  the  tame  painful  impression,. ie%l: 
in  imputing  all  their  difficulties  to  the  rejection  of  bis 
mQiK^n  for  tbe  times  and  places  of  the  o0^ences,  and  tjh^ 
list.oi  the  witnesses  to  prove  them,  he  should  sieem  to  |^ 
getting  up  his  pwo  opinion  in  ppposition  to  the  wisdom 
aiid  the  (lepUion  of  the  House.  His  noble  and  learned 
irjend  on  the  cross-bench  Cc'>lled  upon  them  to  adh^f;e 
closely  to  the  rules  of  parliamentary  proceedings j  qpt  pqjy 
ia  cases  of  this  description^  but  in  impeachment^  a\so  : 
but  he  wpd^  ask,  whether  in  either,  of  such  modes  there 
ever  cKi^eq^sucfj  a  cust  as  the  prps/q^t,  or  any  thijjg  ap- 
proaching, it  e\{en  in  the  remotest  degree  f  He  would-  ask, 
whet  her.  liny  persQQ  was  ever  cimrsjjed  vvith  a  course,  of 
criminal  conduct  tor  six  years  together,  without  beuigjn- 
formed  by  specific  allegations  at  what  times  they:  were  to 
be  pro.v.eU  ?  or  was  any  person  ever  charged  wiih  such 
.  pumeroi^  offences,  without  specification  of  ih?  places, 
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wfaen  the  acciise*t!  was  known  to  have  been  in  perpetual 
motion^  almost  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another  i 
There  was  the  less^  or  rather  no^  excuse  for  this  refusal^ 
because  he  did  not  seek  to  bind  the  House  by  the  statute 
of  King  William,  but  only  asked  them^  without  prejudice, 
to  give  such  times  and  places,  and  such  witnesses,  as  they 
then  possessed  or  knew  of.  Yet  now,  since  the  opening 
and  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  already  heard,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  then  fully  prepared  and  ac- 
quainted, 6rst  as  to  time,  not  only  of  days,  but  of  hours 
of  the  day  or  night,  for  etery  charge  they  had  made,  and 
were  to  prove,  atid  to  the  places  also,  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tamty  and  precision.  Why  then,  instead  of  cutting  the 
proceedings  into  two  divisions,  which  must  now  be 
done-— why  did  not  their  lordships  delay  fur  a  reasonable 
time  the  beginning  of  them,  and  then  have  gone  on  in 
the  ordinary  course.  By  not  having  done  so,  in  what  a 
situation  bad  they  placed  the  illustrious  accused,  and  them- 
selves also  !  The  evidence,  the  unsifted  evidence  against 
her  must  go  forth,  not  merely  to  be  read,  but.  to  infect 
and  honeycomb  the  minds  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  foi  months  before  a  syllable  of  her 
defence  might  be  heard.  For,  even  if  they  gave  the 
learnt  counsel  the  fullest  scope  of  cross-examination, 
how  could  they  cross  examine  witnesses  whose  persons  or 
characters  were  unknown?  They  are  callea  upon  to 
adjourn  to  consider  this,  and  he  consented  to  adjourning; 
but  there  were  some  diseases  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy  but  amputation.  He  had  foreseen  this,  and  his 
only  reason  for  taking  the  lead  in  asking  their  attention 
to  It  was,  because  there  were  few  lords  in  the  House  who 
had  had  so  long  an  experience  in  one  court  of  justice, 
and  because  be  wished  to  end  his  life  as  he  had  besun  it, 
in  resolving  to  adhere  closely,  or  as  closely  as  possible,  to 
the  wisdqm  of  the  ordinary  laws.  He  would,  so  help 
him  God,  give  a  faithful  consideration  of  the  evidence; 
bat  be  must  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  safety  to  perform 
his  duty.  He  should,  therefore,  if  a  motion  was  made, 
consent  to  an  adjournment :  but,  he  must  sav,  with  very 
little  hoM  of  ita  being  now  attended  with  the  same  jus- 
tice as  it  in  the  beginning  a  different  course  had  been 
pursued. 

TkeEarl  of  Liverpool  understood  the  wish  of  the  noble 
baroD  opposite  to  be,  to  take  this  day  to  consider  some 
measure  by  whicb  many  difficulties  might  be  avoided  in 
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t]o^  future  proceeclUigs.  To  this  he  did  oot  object ;  b»t 
Isf  wished^  oefore  the  cuotion  was  made^  to  ftaj  a  hw 
words  in  reply  to  the  nohie  lord  who  spoke  iaat,  as  wejH 
^  to  the  Dobie  lord  oa  the  bench  under  him,  He.coaU 
W>t,  he  confeasedy  consider  that  the  difficulties  aueudiig 
this  proceeding  were  so  great  or  so  insurmountable  as  UieT 
had  been  represented  to  be.  He  did  not  see  any  diffic^to* 
ties  which  were  not  likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  impeaoh** 
menty  in  other  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  iq  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  which  n^iight  come  uuder  the  consideralifMi 
of  their  lordships*  The  motion  alluded  to,  respectinf  tW 
list  of  witnesses,  would,  if  granted  in  this  case,  have  beeja 
inconsistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.  In  the  lower  cowts 
the  accuser  was  one  party,  the  defendant  another ;  thf 
course  of  proceeding  was  definite.  The  ii^staaces  io 
which  the  court  might  interfere  were  clearly  miarked  qqU 
But  what  was  the  case  here?  After  the  accuser  and  der 
feodant  had  stated  their  case,  there  existed  in  their  lonl» 
iliips  an  unlimited  power  to  examine  not  only  in  chiefs a# 
the  counsel  on  die  one  side  did,  but  also  to  cross-^examiiut 
every  witness*  They  had  the  power  of  examining»crosa- 
examining,  and  re-examining;  in  short,  every  power  of 
inquiry  known  to  inferior  courts,  with  a  latitude  of  inv^s* 
tigation  which  no  other  tribunal  possessed.  But  this  was 
not  all;  for  it  was  competent  for  the  members  of  that 
House  to  call  back  a  witness  whom  tbey  might  think  ma-* 
ferial;  and  even  on  any  point  of  the  case,  on  which  ibe 
counsel  on  either  side  had  omitted  to  examine  the  witnew, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the.  House  to  call  the  witness  agaio» 
and  examine  him  or  her  to  any  of  the  fact&  Nay,  they 
had  the  power  of  calling  witnesjses  who  might  not  he  pro* 
duced  by  the  counseton  either  side.  He  did  not  see» 
therefore,  bow  it  was  possible  to  assimilate  the  proceed-* 
ings  of  that  House  to  tlu)se  of  other  courts  of  justice* 
He  was  aware  the  question  propounded  by  the  learned 
counsel  was  one  that  bad  no  direct  precedent  in  tbe  ex- 
ample of  any  former  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  or  of  at- 
tainder, to  be  brought  in  justification  of  it.  The  s«ime 
difficulty  might  recur,  however,  and  he  thought  that,  if 
possible,  it  ought  to  be  removed  at  that  instant.  It  was 
some  satisfaction  to  find  that  this  difficulty  had  for  the 
first  time  presented  itself  to  the  learned  counsel  for  her 
Majesty.  On  no  previous  occasion  had  it  been  deemed 
necessary  first  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  and  after* 
wards  apply  for  time  to  finish  that  cross-examination. 
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The  qaestion  was,  in  effect^  whether  a  certain  option 
should  be  vested  in  connsel,  or  whether  it  shoald  not  ?  If 
Ae  ordinary  rule  was  to  be  deplarted  from,  they  ought  to 
ttbdefstand  that  it  was  departed  from  on  special  grounds. 
Slid  that  no  regular  precedent  was  to  be  established  by  iu 
It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  he  left  the  question,  as  lo 
the  propriety  of  acyourning,  to  their  lordships'  consider* 
itfam* 

Lord  OrenviUe  tiffreed  with  the  noble  earl  that  the  dif'^ 
icfttlty  on  this  occasion  arose  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  case  itself;  it  did  dot  spring  from  the  rule  which  they 
bftd  adopted  as  a  preliminary ;  and  in  recommending  the 
sdjournipent,  he  looked  to  the  propriety  of  their  fixing  at 
this  stage  of  the  inquiry  some  permanent  rule  of  proceed- 
ing. The  learned  counsel  for  the  Queen  should,  in  his 
opinion,  be  called  upon  to  state  upon  what  arguments 
they  founded  their  application  that  the  rul^s  observed 
in  inferior  courts  of  justice  should  be  departed  from 
in  this  instance.  Unquestionably  there  was  no  rule  so 
fixed  and  permanent  in  those  courts  as  to  exclude  const<. 
derations  tpat  might  affect  the  ends  of  justice  itself.  At 
the  same  time'  their  lordships  would  recollect  that  in  our 
courts  of  ordinary  judicature  no  rule  was  more  clearly 
ascertained  or  cautiously  guarded  than  that  the  entire  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  should  not  be  interrupted  or  suspended. 
It  was  with  considerations  of  this  kind  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  recommend  an  adjournment  till  Monday. 

ne  Marqiiii  dfLansdown  thought  it  of  infinite  import- 
ance that  their  Jordships  should  then  lay  down  a  rule  t6 
which^they  were  determined  finally  to  adhere.  It  might 
be  proper  to  acquaint  counsel  with  the  term's  on  which 
they  wdtlld  be  allowed  to  argue  this  question  at  their  bar; 
and  conceiving  this  to  be  a  new  stage  in  the  procedure, 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  proposed  adjournment. 

Lord  Grenville  then  moved  that  counsel  be  acquainted 
with  the  terms  on  which  they  would  be  heard,  and  re- 
quested that  they  would  state  what  reasons  induced  theih 
to  ask  for  such  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  in  what  manner  they  conceived 
it  would  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  public  justice. 

Lord  Jtllmborough  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  learn- 
ed counsel  ought  not  to  be  required  immediately  to  state 
the  reasons. oh  which  they  founded  this  extraordinary  ap- 
plication. 

ThcLorJf^ChanceUor  then  put  the  question  as  moved  by 
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I^rd  Grenvilfey  aod  counsel  being  callefl  to  the  bar  were 
*  of  the  rule  which  had  been  laid  down* 


if^\  Mr.  Braugham  sRid J  he  wished  only  to.remiad  tbcdr 

JordabipB'of  the  peculiar  embarraBsment  attending  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood.  He  was  catled  upon  to  stSile 
at  ooce  all  the  neasoos  and  considerations  whioh  induced 
him.  to  claim  some  delay.  >No  doubt,  as  a  professional 
man,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  prepared  at  all  times^  aod 
whatever  the  occasion,  to  defend  and  sustain  the  cause  of 

>his  client.  The  ends  of  justice  could  only  be  effectaady 
attained  by  allowing  the  utmost  latitude  of  inquiry  on 
both  sides.  If  the  present  were  at  all  an  ordinary  case^ 
if  it  were  to  be  decided  by  precedent,  or  bore  the  slightest 
analogy  to  other  investigations  of  this  kind,  then  be 
would  admit  that  this  b^xpiication  roust  seem  extraor^ 
dinary.  He  was  confident,>  however,  that  he  should  meet 
from  their  lordships  a  favourable  hearing.  It  would  in-r 
deed  be  extrefnely  bard^  'to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  oonipfell 
him  at  once  to  point  out  a  course  of  proceeding :that  was 
hereafter  to  remain  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  that  in  no 
inquiry  .which  had  no  precedent  or  parallel.     He  was  one 

..of ^ix  counsel,  and  had  not. yet  bad  the  slightest  opportu- 

jlity  of  cdnsulting.  his 'learned  friends,  or  of  being^en-r 
lightened  by  their  saperior  wisdom  on  thi9;sub4ect.   Ikrse 

\]t  was  that  he -acted  as  their  leader,  and  that  oa  his 
shoulders  rested  the  main  responsibility ;  bpt  he  must 
say  that  the  existing  difficulty  seemed  to  tiim  to  rise  from 

rihe  unhappy  rcsblutioh  to  which  therr  iordfi4:iip»bad  eome^ 

,#s  a  preliminary  to  this  question,  of  refusing  a  copy  of 
tbelist  of  witnesses,'  and  of  all  speciiicalion  of  the  charges^ 
iNow  that  they  were  conscious  of  the  irremediable  nature 

•  :0f  that  evil,  and  desirous  of  retracing,  if  retrace  they 
couldy  the  course  which  they  hnd  pursued,  they  were^'.at 
the  least,  bound  to  afford  interiiiedifite  time  for  coosi^ 

■  tderpition^  ■■■■:■*       .,»■'  ..i.-  ■  -. 

J  ^Tl^€  Earl  of  iMerpooLbere  inieffKised^  e^nd  exprasiaed  a 

wish  to  learn  whether  her  Majesty's  counsel,  were  prcr 

pared  at'  that  iitoment  to  entierinto  the  whole  argiUDaent 

iipon>this  sufa^ctl*  .r  >    ^i        ;.  >  .  -»       .  .s*     ^      ^i 

Mi:^  JB(e(M(g/unm  satd>  b9>  had  been  abouti  to-fltatft'fais 

^^  reasons  why«he  ouflht  not 4o  be  e^Ued\ufH}n(tO; ester  ihito 
tlhia  airmen t^jtt  Monday  next,     i«    t  ;...«.>:  .'.   ^B  ^. 

?:i;  2iV?t<^«lf-9Mt^^O(^:  o'plMk  ;tfae  Boiw<  ftj\|i^in3w^ 

:--^MMd|l[y».|ie3|t»'  -nr'   :    :,-\'  .=»  V?   '■■•■■♦'     'fH        .-.v^^-; 
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.    EIGHTH  DJY.—Jumsi^%.       ;  :  /  « 
Prayen  having  been  read  by  the  Bishvp  of  Winchntgfi 
aad  the  roll  of.  the  Peers  calleft  over^by'tbe  Clerk  lilf  the 
fiousey  as  Qsoal^  tbe  Lord^Cbancellor  direotedthBpc6W9tel 
sbodd  he  called  in,  when 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose.  Before  ifae  Hoase  pto^ 
eeeded  to  hear  the  arganient  which  had^  been  adjourned 
till  tbiamoming,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere^  and 
tdl'their  lordships  why  he  considered  the  conrse  adopted 
improper  for  them  to  pursue  further.  He  had  never  felt 
more-unhappy  than  at  the  mode  of  proceeding  into  which 
tbey  had  been  drawn.  Their  lordships^  he  believed,  would 
one  and  all  agree  with  him^  that  the  line  of  conduct  into 
which  they  had  deviated  on  Saturday  was  the  mostunpr^ 
eedentedy-  the  most  unjustifiable  which  could  have  been 
adopted.  It  was  prudent  in  their  lordships  to  be  as  can* 
tious  as  possible  in  their  arrangements  on  so  important  a 
proceeding;  but  it  could  not  be  prudent  to  allow counte) 
ai  the  bar  of  their  House  to  suggest  what  measures  wcfi^e 
or  oaght  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  House.  <  With 
what  possible  propriety  could  they,  after  having  di^t^r- 
mineo  conformably  with  the  regulations  of  the  House 
and  with  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges  on  their  course^ 
sow  suffer  the.oouasel  for  the  Queen  to  debate  the  very 
groQods  of  their  proceedings' and  suggest  what  line' of 
condqerthey  were  to  take  in  exchange  for  the  one  they 
were  pursuing?  lie  reminded  them  of  anoihercircum- 
staocey  i^hich  made  this  measure  still  more  objectiM-* 
able.  There  were  among  the  counsel  at  the  bar  not  Ites 
than  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  yet 
they  were  to  hear  and  consider  of  the  suggestions  of  f he 
CQUjaael  ai  the  bar  respecting  the  proceedings,  within  Che 
House*  Let  their. lordships  look  at  the  rule  which  they 
bad  first  of  aU  proposed  to  themselvi?s;.  He  confessed 
that^  in  his  opinion,  they  had  not  got  into  their  present 
diflBcolty  by  any  error  in  the  rule  itself^  but  trom  misun* 
derstaoditig  it.  "^  They  bad  determined  to  conform  to  the. 
inks  of  evidence  observed  in  other  courts  t  in  these  courts 
the crossrcxamination  followed  immediately  the  examina- 
tioo«ia-ohief.  If  occasion  afterwards  feU  out  which  made 
it  naoetsary  for  the  defendant'H  counsel  to  re*examine,  on 
sufficient  cause  being  shown  to  the  court,  a  witness  might 
be^ncaUedi  aodistber  questions  put  toJbim  through  the 
judges*  This  was  the  rule  which  their  lordships^  had  re- 
solved to  adopt,  and  which  had  been  maintained  in  the 
fmt  cjmmnatioQs.    Up  till  Saturday  he  iu^\«ved  w^o\i  \x^ 
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there  had  been  no  departure  from  that  rule*  He  referred 
tteft  House  to  the  printed  eTidtnce^^-lhere  h  would  be 
fynnd  that  the  witness  Majocbi  was  crass-exMnioed  im* 
]tt«4ii^ely  after  the  exasninatioD,  and  tliat  his  cross-exk- 
jDination  continued  until  the  counsel  for  the  defence  ad^ 
iBitted  that  be  had  no  furttier  questions  to  put.  An  ap** 
plication  having  been  subsequently  made  by  M  r.  Broughaip 
to  have  Majocbi  recalled,  the  learned  counsel  admitted^ 
after  stiatiog  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  the  applies^ 
tion,  that  what  he  asked  was  irregular  and  not  generally 
coDvenienl ;  he  sought,  in  fact,  on  the  ground  of  indi£ 
gCDce,  and  on  that  ground,  as  well  as  with  a  desire  for  the 
aiccomplishment  of  justice,  did  their  lordships  accede,  Ife 
WIM  then  well  understood  to  be  a  departure  ft-om  the  gev 
neral  rule ;  for  what  practice  in  ordinary  courts  could  be 
more  inconvenient  and  dangerous  than  allowing  witnesses 
to  be  cross-examined  twice  i  At  the  time  of  giving  evi^ 
dence  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  discreditmg  a 
witness^  either  as  to  his  present  evidence  or  the  crjodnct 
of  his  past  lifej  Their  lordships  had  added,  in  this  case^ 
the  privilege  which  has  been  allowed  to  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  to  have  time,  as  much  as  they  might  think 
sufficient,  to  get  witnesses  over  from  the  Continent* 
Then  let  the  present  examinations  go  on,  and  let  the 
cross^-examinations  go  to  such  an  extent  as  the  connsel 
for  the  Queen  might  think  proper.  If  subsequently,  in 
submitting  the  evidence,  her  Majesty's  counsel  could 
make  out  a  special  case,  requiring  the  House  to  have  an^ 
of  the  witnesses  reexamined,  their  lordships  would  be 
ready  to  grant  that  indulgence ;  but  let  the  House  observe 
its  own  rule.  Their  present  difficulty  arose  from  not 
having  well  understood  that  rule,  for  certainly  it  wonid 
be  =  entirely  contrai-y  to  the  dic^nity  of  their  lordships^ 
House  to  appeal  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar  forinstnic« 
tidns  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  adopt  another  mle» 
ivhich  he  maintained  to  be  hostile  to  the  pnrpotfes  of 
justice. 

Lord  Manners  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  as 
to  the  necessity  of  conforming  their  rules  in  hearing  evi-« 
deuce  fo  the  practice  of  the  inferior  courts,  which  had 
been  proved  by  long  experience  to  agree  best  with  the 
ends "M  Justice;  If  any  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  eouiisel  for  her- Majesty,  after  thd  conclusion  of  the 
cro^iexiaaiiiiatton  respecting  any  one  of  the  witnesses,, 
wavt^t^be'sobmilted  to  the  House,  and  a  sufficient  reason 
wef^niaiiifetted  for  recalling  that  witness^  doubtless  theif 
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2ord«hipa  would  be  ready  to  allow  th^  indulgeoce  firtt 
fiftromiaed,  of  causing  questions  to  be  put  througb  ibe 
noble  lard  oo  the  woolsack.  Tbis  would  auswer  ev^jr 
fair  and  Uftefol  pMrpose  whicb  the  Queeo's  counsel  might 
have  in  view  for  the  defence  of  her  Majesty's  character^: 
Had  would  moreover  be  conformable  to  the  ruleg  and 
praciice  of  the  courts  in  Weatminster  HaJl.  In  those 
GQurts  the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  required  to  sbov 
the  grounds  for  recalling  a  witnessj  and  then  the  questioQi 
mre  aubmitled  to  the  deliberation  of  the  judgesi  who  de« 
termioed  whether  or  not  they  were  proper  to  be  put  to 
the  wUoesses,  it  had  been  said  by  the  noble  and  learaed 
lord  opposite^  that  the  House  had  been  brought  into  thia 
dilemma  of  heariqg  counsel  in  suggestion  of  their  own 
meafiireSf  by  having  refused  the  list  of  witnesses^  which 
he  (Lord  Erskine)  had  moved  should  be  given  to  the 
ceuQael  for  the  Queen.  Be  it  so*  He  confessedi  that 
itiU  he  thought  the  rejection  of  that  motion  rational  and 

Suitable.  It  was  a  well  understood  principle  of  the  law 
evidence^  that  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  list  of  wit* 
ncasca  was  confined  to  trials  for  high  treason.  For  such 
a  .privUeffei  were  it  to  be  granted  in  other  cases^  woaUl 
be  fooQa  to  be  most  iaconvenieQt  in  practice.  Nq 
judge  that  be  had  ever  read  bad  ever  ventured  to  re« 
eQUunend  that  (bis  privilege  should  be  extended  to 
ordioary  cases»  or  indeed  to  any  other  cases  than  those 
of  high  treason.  He  believed  that  none  of  the  judgea 
then  sitting  on  the  woolsack  had  ever  given  any  opinioQ 
iavoarable  to  the  extension  of  this  privilege  to  other  q{^ 
fences.  It  would  be  said^  perhaps,  that  this  was  a jpecti* 
liar  case,  and  ought,  especially  as  it  was  a  state  offence^ 
to  be  excepted  from  the  rule  of  ordinary  cases.  He  coo* 
fessed  that  he  did  not  think  so,  and  on  the  other  hand  h« 
saw  ^lesLt  di^culty  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  appli^p 
cations  for  the  same  advantage  in  cases,  which,  however 
different  in  other  circumstances  attending  them,  might 
reacmble  the  case  before  the  House  on  the  substantial 
part  of  this  charge.  .  All  that  was  necessary  for  the  fair 
defence  and  exculpation  of  her  Majesty  would  be  grant** 
ed ;  but  he  confessed  he  could  not  see  the  propriety  of 
alloviog  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  to  reserve  the  crosa* 
exanunatioiy  not  on  account  of  facts  which  were  to4heoi 
already  kaowu,  but  on  account  of  facts  which  mayiiiib- 
seqaeniiy  become  known  to  them.  He  concluded. by 
moving,  iha;t.  ^  ihe  Lord-Chancelior  should  instruct  tl^ 
connaei.foc  .:the  Queen  that  it  was  the  ^leaftHi^e.^i.^Bi^ 


Borne  to  rilow  iSntm,  in  any  inbieqaefit  atege  of  die 
proceedioff,  on  a  case  being  made  out  for  the  pnrpoae, 
nd  tbett*  lordships  being  agreed,  after  bearing  i^  qoea- 
tioiD,  on  the  propriety  ot  their  being  pnt,  to  aobntii  toeh 
ifuestions  as  would,  tf  approred  w,  be  pat  to  the  Urtt- 
aesses  bj  the  Lord  Chancenof," 

XfOrd  ErsktM  said,  that  never  was  an  adjoernmeiit  ao 
perfectly  thrown  away  an  that  which  had  taken  place  os 
Saturday.    Instead  of  allowing  Mr.  Brongham't  qaestion 
to  be  put  and  answered  (and  to  that  question  he  main* 
tained  there  could  be  no  fair  objection),  their  lordships 
had  listened  to  a  long  speech  from  the  Attorney-General, 
and  bad  agreed  to  an  adjournment  to  allow  time  for  coo* 
iidering  tbey  could  not  now  tell  what.    The  noble  lord 
^Lauderdale)  had  then  congratulated  the  House  on  the 
adjournment.     If  the  question   which  separated   their 
lordships  were^  iii  the  opinion  of  that  noble  lord,  of  so 
easy  adjustment ,    why  did   not  the  noble    lord   ejve 
that  explanation  to  it  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  i    Why 
did  he  not  then  say  that  it  was  only  to  abide  by  "their 
first  rule,  and  not  interrupt  the  question  which  was  just 
then  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  ?    The  noble 
lord's  mind  was  surely  more  acute  and  discerning  than  -lo 
require  48  hours  to  determine  that  which  he  now  found 
it  so  easy  to  resolve  in  a  moment.    Their  present  task  waa 
to  consider  what  should  now  be  done.    He  must  be  ex- 
cused for  saying,  in  reply  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
Irho  spoke  last,  and  who  had  not  been  present  when  the 
rule  which  he  wished  to  see  supported  had  been  adopted, 
that  it  was  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  taken 
it.    It  was  understood  at  the  time,  and  amply  explained 
by  the  debate,  either  that  proceedings  should  not  com- 
mence until  counsel  for  the  defence  declared  that  they 
Were  fully  prepared,  or  that  the  case  should  go  on,  and  the 
(examination  of  all  the  evidence  on  the  bill  should  be 
finished,  and  then  further  proceedings  were  to  be  stayed, 
in  order  to  give  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  evidence 
for  the  defence.    This  was  the  clear  and  distinct  under- 
standing at  the  time ;  not  for  the  cross-examination  to 
Jroceed  to  its  conclusion  .at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be 
nown  to  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  ivhat  questions  ought 
to  be  put.    Their  lordships  were  to  adjourn  after  the 
eridence  in  support  of  the^bill  should  be  gone  throngh. 
After  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  coUect  their  wit- 
nesses, the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  to  be  left  in  the 
sane  situation  as  tliey  would  be  in  the  coarse  of  an  ordinary 
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ttfie%&'lo'eii&ble  tbem  to'do  lliat  in  croas-eEEnnTMinfiAfc 
♦hich'h '^(fiiW'belmpossible  For  them  lo  do  before'.'  Bift 
'ir'h'it'^r'irtfce  coirM  it  acswer  to- gram  rioio  ai  nff,  if '*t» 
etWehfee  ■Were  lo' go  fonh  ufisified  anrt' unexamined,  'A 
it  must  do  if  tlie  counsel  for  the  defence  were;iiot  aHdwitl 
(IJipoflpioift'  t'o.  gdthcr  intdligence  rcspeclihg  iHb  wit- 
WAsses,  bhcr'tfae  situaljnna  and  circanisianceA  to  which 
they 'fl^p^ifed ?  Unless'it  should  please  Gby  entirely  lo 
ritCT'tlre'Hbnian  mind,  it  was  impossible  that  this  mode 
of  proceeding  shauld  ever  be  considtercd  us  conformaUe 
l6mfc  jA-inciples  of  Justice.  As  fur  as  iie  undcrsiood  the 
ureedient  oi  the  House  upon  thai  question,  it  was  nn- 
dentood  that  the  purpose  of  the  adjournment  was  to 
enSiblfe  the  counsel  to  finish  the  cross-examioaiion.  He 
cdtfld  not  see  nhat  should  prevent  a  witness  from  ansWer- 
iilj^'the  Question,  "  'Where  do  you  live?"  Why  was  not 
Ihe.  answer  allowed  by  the  Hous^?  Why  was  the  At- 
toroey-General  allo.wed  to  make^  a  speech,  instead  of 
tbe  ati&wer  being  given  P  His  'noble  friend  opposite 
Wished  thri  Housd  to  conforni  to  the  practice  ot  pro- 
Cttdtngs  in  the  otdinary  courts?  He  was  also  anxious 
to  ttb'so.  Btit  conld  he  do  so  in  this  case  ?  He  would 
ebde^vOnr  to  assinlilale  their  proceedings  to  ordinary 
pl^cttde  ^9  Tar  as  h^  could  :  he  would  allow  no  limits  to 
thS  (fross-examination ;  be  would  suffer  no  interrtiplion 
lo'aAV  (juestibn  to  which  no  legal  objection  could  be 
irtea.  The  '<;ou!\&el  for  ihe  Queen  should  be  allowed 
IB'^gb'  as  far  as'  they  pleased,  but  they  could  not  be 
vfiSpartfA  to  submit  their  cross-examinatiftn.  Het^the 
Caie  differed  from  ordinary  ones.  It  might  be  pskeVJ 
ivh^t  ihey  were  to  do  after  the  ndjournmcni,  if  the  counsH 
for  the  Queen  should  demand  the  right  ol'  it  second  exa- 
it]inanOn  ?  No  matEer  then, "  sufficient  for  the  dnj-  i*  the 
evil  theVeof."  Though,  for  his  own  piiti,  he  thdtiglit  Ihc 
nroaosition  one  of  tlie  easiest  in  the  world'-io  r^olve. 
Tlie  Counsel  for  the  Queen  ought  ii)  that  (Ase  to  he  all 
Itiwed'  to  finish  their  e ^^iiininaliorts.  IF  the  d^uiistion^  wei'e 
siibmitted  t'o  the  jud^^es  in'  the  court  of  King'i  Beiich  . 
wfii'ch-  a  cmiiisel  wi^ilicil  to  be'ptit  toa  wiintes  wh^rtv  ncSl- 
mjnation  was  conciuiicd.  fKe  court  gfa'fitefj-the  rrifiii'ii, 
if  thfeV  judsed'ttierh  to  b^. fi.t-n'nd  proper'questioiis."^' lift- 
oSsirrtuiitetf  tiveii  lor(lBhips''6rocci?dinffS,  wlitTci'er  lie  ii\M 
lo'  Wii  ■pracftce'  of  the  iiifeffiir  crfurftt  wlitot"  )ie  fcVrtifd 
iVM/.^tti'l-^rWd'ifti  the  general  pfinotjile  of  jiHiidg  bM 
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humanity.    ,Ag  to  the   difficulty  in   which   they  were 
placed,  rt  was  one  of  their  own  making,  and  they  must 
dispose  of  it.     He  could  not  agree  with  his  noble  aod 
learned  friend,  that  they  were  at  liberty  now  to  refuse  to 
hear  the  counsel  to  the  end  of  the  argument,  after  allow- 
ing him  to  besiu.     He  did  not  say  that  they  were  bound 
to  agree  with  his  suggestion ;  but  they  must  hear  him  to 
the  end  after  interrupting  him.     How  did  they  know  that 
be  might  not  convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  agreeing 
to  his  (jroposition  ?    AH  the  evils  and  inconveniencies 
which  had  occurred  were  to  be  traced  to  the  refusal  of 
the  list  of  witnesses  for  which  he  had  moved.     It  was  in 
Tain  to  talk  of  authority  in  a  free  country,  without  in 
some  degree  considering  public  opinion.     Public  opinion 
(he  included  the  most  able  to  judge  out  of  that  House) 
was  in  favour  of  granting  the  list  of  witnesses.     Could 
the  noble  lord  tell  him  of  any  case  of  impeachmeqt  (it 
was  in  vain  to  talk  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  as  ex*- 
amples)  wherein  the  transactions  covered  a  period  of  siy 
years,  and  the  names  of  the  evidence,  together  with  the 
description  of  the  situations  and  circumstapces   to  be 
spoken  to,  were  wholly  withheld  from  the  accused?     In 
the  bill  which  had  not  long  since  received  their  lordship^^ 
sanction  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Jury  Court  in 
Scotland,  special  provision  had  been  made  for  having  the 
list  of  witnesses  furnished  to  the  accused  ;  .and  would  pot 
their  lordships  in  the  important  case  before  them  adhere 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were 
most  likely  to  promote  the  invariable  ends  of  justice  i 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  not,  he  said,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  re-arguing  the  case  which  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion been  so  fully  discussed,  but  to  set  the  noble  lord 
right  on  some  pomls  which  that  noble  lord  had,  he  was 
confident,  stated  erroneously  through  mistake.  He  con- 
tended that  the  privilege  applied  for  by  her  Majesty's 
counsel  was  not  founded  upon  substantial  justice^  as 
it  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  of  iheir  lord- 
ships' own  House,  but  to  the  universal  usage  of  all 
inferior  courts  of  law.  In  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  he 
had  declared; that  although  he  felt  it  to  be  the  duly  of 
the  authors  of  the  measure  to  refuse  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
n>  be  examined  in  support  of  it  to  her  Majesty,  he  was 
vet  perlecily  jea^y  to  grant  any  reasonable  interval  of 
lime  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  bring  over  her  own  wit- 
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nesses  and  make  her  defence.  That  was  a  concession 
which  he  both  then  and  now  considered  to  be  of  infi- 
nitely greater  advantage  than  the  furnishing  a  list  of 
ivitnessesy  because  in  the  latter  case  her  Majesty  would 
GOQie  to  her  defence  without  knowing  beforehand  one 
word  of  what  the  witness  against  her  had  to  say ;  but  ac« 
cording  to  the  course  he  had  suggested,  she  would  come 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  said^agaitist  her, 
and  having  the  benefit  of  the  delay  of  the  proceedings  to 
procure  evidence  to  rebut  it,  if  it  were  possible.  Tlvere- 
fore,  if  there  were  an^  disadvantages  attendant  on  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted,  and  that  there  were  disad* 
vantages  Ue  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  he  conieuded  they 
were  infinitely  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  privilege  that  had  been  proposed  on  tnat 
side  of  the  House.  7  here  was  a  variety  of  facts^  as 
stated  by  the  witnesses  already  heard,  which  could  now 
be  reasoned  lipon  solely  upon  probability^  but  which 
would  require  evidence  in  order  to  be  rebutted.  Tim^ 
would  therefore  be  given  for  her  Majesty's  counsel  to 
come  forward  with  a  full  knowledge  of  ibe  evidence 
against,  and  with  witnesses  which  he  could  procure  to 
rebut  that  evidence,  if  it  were  possible.  He  now  came 
to  the  question  immediately  under  consideration,  and 
with  respect  to  a  matter  of  fact  connected  therewith,  he 
bought  a  noble  lord  had  not  been  quite  correct  in  his 
statement.  He  had  talked  of  an  interval  in  the  proceeds- 
ings,  as  if  something  had  occurred  in  the  House  which 
gave  lier  Majesty's  counsel  an' option  as  to  the  time  of 
cross-examining  witnesses.  Nothing  such  bad  been  said 
in  the  House,  according  to  his  understanding  of  the  mate* 
ter.  He  was  sure  he  had  not  said  any  thing  of  that  n^* 
ture;  but  this  he  had  said,  that  if  any  special  reason 
could  be  made  out  by  her  Majesty's  counsel  for  calling  a 
witness  a  second  time  to  the  bar,  he  thotight  that  their 
lerdsbips  would  be  disposed  to  gram  all  the  iodulgeQc^  in 
their  power,  and  to  afford  a  greater  latitude  than  could 
be  allowed  in  a  common  ease.  (Jp  to  Saturday  every 
thing  had  gone  on  regularly •;  the  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
aminedi  cross-examit^d,  re-examined  by  the  counsel, 
and|  what  was  the  most  material,  examined  by  their  lord-^ 
ships.  On  Saturday,  when  this  woman  from  Germany 
had  been  exaqiined  at  the  bar,  the  Queen's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral applied  for  leave  to  put  oif  her  cross-examination 
jakogetber^  except  to  ascertain  her  place  of  resi^CQce. 

2  c  2 
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fie  could  DQt  help  thinking  tliat  their  lordships  hiid  acted 
wrong  on  that  occasion ;   for  if  they  had  allowed  (he 
<:ro9s-exaraination  to  be   put  off  altogether^  with   tb# 
(Exception    be  bad  mentioued/  they   should   have   ^pAy 
ftermitted  the  counsel  to  question  the  witness  ^  to  Uie 
places  and  houses  she  had  lived  in ;.  but  if  be  had  ajiy  re^ 
collection  of  the  course  which  the  learned  pQnas^i  ba4 
pursued,  his  questions  went  principally  to  impeach  tibe 
Credit  of  the  woman's  testimony,  for  he  h^^  ask^sd  how. 
she  had  come  to  this  country,  with  wbom^  whetbier  ilie 
bad   received   any   money   for  coming,  aad   so  fortfa  ; 
^whereas,,  agreeably  to  tbe  permission  graotedj  his  cfois»y 
Cixaminatiou  should  have   been  confined  to  the  s^agle 
question  of  where  she  had  lived.     He  had  advertfod  to 
vhat  had  occurred  before,  in  order  tiiat  their  Iprdnhipa 
might  now  see  their  way  more  clearly.     If  the  House  had 
Tdiadvertently  fallen  into  any  error,  he  was  siM'e  that  no 
qpb^deration  would  prevent  them  from  retracing  tiheir 
steps,  and  endeavouring  to  rectify  it.     With  resp^t  la 
the  allowing  the  cross-examination  to  be  adjourned  akc»»^ 
gether,  he  only  wished  their  lordships  to  consider  in  what 
sit,u^tion  they  would  be  placed  if  they  acceded  io  such  a 
request.     In  the  first  place  he  was  of  opinioQ,  that  if  thai; 
should  be  done,  their  lordships  would  be  altogetbec  pre- 
clqded  frpm  examining  witnesses  themselves*     Now  be 
believed,  wilboiit  meaning  to  say  any  thing  derogatoi^ 
to  any  person,  that  some  of  tbe  most  material  qiteiitiooa 
that  haa  been  put  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  bad 
beep  among  those  proposed  by  their  Jordships,  and  Ibat 
was  a  thing  natyraijy  to  be  expected^  for  each  of  tbe 
other  parties  examitHng,  appearing  there  oq  a  distiaot 
sld^  of  the  quesfion,  put  their  questions  accordingly  ^ 
whereas  their  lordships,  sitting  as.  judges  between  bolh^i 
had  framed  their  inquiries  with  a  view  of  bringing  thmt 
a^n^wers  before  them  to  some  certaiii  isiue.     But  this  waa- 
not  the  only  inconvenience  to  |>e  apprehended  frpm  90« 
ceding  tp  the  application;  for  how,  heasibed  ihew,  whea 
such  a  rule  had  been  adopted,  could  tbey  call  opoo  tbe 
Attorney-General  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  inasmttch  as  a 
necessity  for  calling  fres^h  witnesses  on  the  part  of  tbe 
prosecutors  might  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  ad-. 
journed  cross-examination,  and  this,  he  might  observe, - 
was  oiie  of  the  reasons  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  liat 
of  witnesses  should  be  withheld.    They  could  never  call 
on  tbe  Attorney  or  Solicitpr-GcQerail  JtQ  lum  up  the  evi* . 
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ffence  or  close  the  case  until  the  cros6-exa;ntnadon  of 
their  own  witnesses  should  have  been  concluded.  The 
course  songbt  to  be  followed  would  be  one  of  nionstruu$ 
inconvenience.  He  thought  that  this  investigation  should 
go  on  like  any  other  case^  first  an  exauiinalion^in-chiefi 
tlien  a  cross-examination,  afterwards  a  re-examiuation  by 
the  counsel  for  the  bill,  and  afterwards  an  examination  by 
their  lordships;  and  if  afterwards  any  special  reason 
could  be  stated  why  witnesses  should  be  called  to  the  bar  a 
second  time,  he^as  sure  their  lordships  would  be  ready 
to  view  the  application  with  greater  liberality  and  induN 

fence  than  could  be  extended  in  any  ordinary  case.  He 
iffered  from  the  noble  lord,  therefore,  in  thinking  that 
her  Majesty's  counsel  ought  not  to  receive  any  power  of 
potting  off  any  cross-examination^  in  order  to  originate  ii 
at  any  subsequent  point  of  time,  but  that  going  on  with 
the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  regularly,  they  should 
not  be  refnsed  the  right  of  calling  up  any  witness  for  n 
renewed  cross-examination,  in  case  they  could  show  suf- 
ficient special  grouods  to  render  it  necessary. 
.  Tie  Marquis  ofLansdown. — He  should  not  have  pressed 
bimself  upon  their  attention,  but  having  on  Saturday  ex« 

tRssed  a  desire  that  counsel  should  be  called  in,  be  felt  it 
is  duty,  after  what  had  fallen  from  his  learned  friend  (Lord 
Lauderdale)  to  offer  a  few  observations.  He  did  not  wish 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  counsel  to  dictate 
to  their  lordships ;  but  what  he  had  done,  was  done  with 
this  view,  it  was  their  lordships'  intention  to  lay  down  a 
role  at  variance  with  the  usual  tenor  of  proceedings,  and 
usual  coarse  of  justice.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  satis- 
ikction  to  himself  and  to  many  other  noble  lords,  who  like 
himself  were' unacquainted  with  law,  to  bear  counsel 
argue  for  and  against  that  deviation.  He  thought  his 
noble  friend  fell  a  similar  desire,  when  he  permitted  bis 
Majestjr's  Attorney-General  to  argue  not  only  against 
the  rule  about  to  be  adopted,  but  against  a  rule  already 
adopted  by  their  lordships.  He  felt,  and  he  believed  he 
felt  in  common  with  many  other  noble  lordf,  if  their 
lordships  bad,  witboct  bearine  coonsel,  laid  down  aov 
rule,  that  tbey  would  be  satis&d^  after  having  so  acted, 
to  hear  the  argameots  of  counsel,  and  be  open  to  convic^ 
tion  by  soch  argamenu.  He  felt  that  all  the  dificahies 
by  which  their  iordihips  were  lorronncied,  necessarily 
arose  from  a  deviation  from  the  est^hii%r^d  ruies  and 
forms  of  jasiicfe«    He  hoped  tiieif  lordships  vi 
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impckftant  that  the  ero99*exaniinsktioii  sbotrM'  Mhw  the^ 
txamination-in-chiefy  while  the  evidence  was  still  thresh  lift 
the  recollection  of  their  }ordsbips;  and  this  bftd  beett 
dearly  exemplified  in  that  verj  proceeding  when  a  most' 
important  fact  rielative  to  the  secret  door  was  purpose^f 
kft  in  obscurity  by  the  counsel  for  the  Qtieetf,  but  was 
j^endered  clear  by  a  question  from  one  ef  their  lordshTp?. 
He  knew  that  the  principle  acted  upon  in  all  courts  of 

i'ustice  was;^  that  the  counsel  for  the  aefence  should  make 
tis  speech  immediately,  if  that  were  physically  possible; 
and  the  reason  of  it  was  dear,  that  the  interrat  of  ertii 
twelve  hours  should  not  be  allowed  to  afford  the  opporttf<>^ 
ntty  of  getting  up  a  sham  defence.  If  their  lordship* 
should  grant  IM  postponement  of  the  cro8s>*examinatioti 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks^  at  the  instance  of  the  coukisel  fot 
the  Queen^  be  could  not  see  how,  in  consistency,  tbey 
iCould  refuse  a  similar  indulgence  for  the  cross-csaMtnft- 
tion  of  the  witnesses  against  the  bill,  if  the  counsel- sfaioold 
think  proper  to  demand  it,  and  thus  the  proceeding-  might 
be  rendered  Interminable^  because^  till  the  cross-extmina^ 
tion  was  completely  concluded,  the  Attorney-General  must 
still  be  allowed  to  call  fresh  witnesses,  and  the  learned 
(^Qusel  for  the  Queen  might  again  ask  for  eight  or  ten  weeks 
time  to  be  prepared  for  his  cross-examination  of  those 
new  witnc^ses^  and  thus  the  proceeding  would  never  come 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  snidf  as  he  sat  there  in  a  judicial 
capacity  be  should  endeavour  to  remove  any  evil,' and  td 
guard  against  any  miscbi&f  which  might  arise  in  tb^ 
course  of  these  proceedings.  It  was  not  hisintention  to 
allude  to  any  thing  which  passed  respecting  the  refusal  of 
the  list  of  witnesses ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  say^  that 
after  due  consideratroni  he  should  feel  it  his  bounden  duty 
to  give,  on  the  present  occ^^ion,  the  sa.mc^  vote  which  he 
had  given  heretofore.  He  thought  a  list  of  witnesses 
would  not  remove  a  fortieth  part  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  this  case  was  surrounded.  He  congratulated  their 
lordships  that  they  had  not  on  Saturday  come  to  a  final 
decision,  because,  in  his  mind,  nothing  could  be  more 
iliischievous  to  the  ends  of  justice  than  to  take  that  step 
which  their  lordships  seemed  on  Saturday  inclined  to  take. 
Though  no  man  could  enter  into  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament without  seeing  that  their  loraships  had  not  been 
governed  by  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  courts  below,  yetji 
Be  must  sav,  that  the  less  these  rules  were  departed  from, 
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;the  more  safely  would  their  proceedings  go  on.  The  first 
witness  examined,  whose  pame  was  (he  thought)  Majochi, 
waA  ei^amined  and  thej:^  crossrexamined.  He  would  wish 
to  be  understood  as  not  setting  any  limits  to  the  exami<^ 
3iation,  cross-examination^  or  re-examination  of  witnesses; 
but  the  question  now  was,  when  the  cross-examinatioa 
must  commence?  Their  lordships  would  give  him  leave 
to  say,  ch^t  a  re-examination  was  necessary  to  the  ends 
of  justice ;  but  there  could  be  no  re-examination  until  after 
the  crossrexamination  was  gone  through.  After  the  f&- 
£xamipation  their  lordships  put  various  questions,  and  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  toat  their  lordships  could  nut  put 
leading  questions.  They  would  find  that  the  next  wit- 
ness who  was  called  was  Paturzo,  who  was  crpss^ 
.examipedy  and  .examined  by  their  lordships^  and  that 
.the  counsel  stated  to  their  lordships,  that  he  hoped  he 
wqqI4  not  be  precluded^  in  the  case  of  tbis  witness,  fromi 
the  benefit  of  the  order  which  had  been  made  respecting 
Jtbe  crpastiexaminatiou  of  Majochi.  He  af^prehended 
that  bis  atat^me.pt  was  correct  when  he  said,  that  the 
.learned  counsel  wished  for  that  indulgence  in  case  of  re?- 
<ceiying  such  information  as  might  render  it  material  fpr 
l^iin  to  re-crqss-examine  the  witness.  He  then  took  th^ 
liherty  of  telling  the  counsel  what  he  should  now  say  was 
perfectly  correct;  be  told  him  that  the  House  would 
judge  of  the  application  when  made,  as  it  was  usual  to.  do 
m  courts  of  law,  where  the  witness  was  examined,  cross- 
exammed,  and  re-examined;  but  if  upon  just  cause 
fhown,  the  witness  was  called  back,  and  the  tourt  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  he  should  be  cross-examined  again. 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  not  think  that  he  was 
arguing  the  propriety  of  a. close  arlherence  to  these  forms, 
because  he  knew  feelings  towards  the  accused  would  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  act  with  a  latitude  which  was 
perfectly  consisteni  with  justice.  [His  lordship  here  read 
.from  the  minutes  what  took  place  when  Mr.  Brougham 
applied  for  permission  to  put  a  few  questions  to  Majochi.] 
It  their  lordships  looked  at  the  questions  proposed,  and 
tiie  answers  given  umier  that  permission,  he  did  not  think 
their  lordships  could  say,  that  the  cross-examination  did 
uot  exceed  the  limits  of  the  permission  granted  to  the 
counsel.  He  apprehended,  in  his  own  individual  opinion, 
,tb^l  he  ought,  as  a  judge  sitting  in  that  court,  to  have 
interrupted  the  cross-examination  long  before  the  noble 
I^rd  who  had  done  so.    It  was  proposed  now  to  do  that 
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which  was*  never  proposed  to  be  done  before.  The 
question  was  now  what  was  the  niode  most  consiatcot 
with  justice  ?  He  thought  their  lordships  ought  to  adopt 
that  mode  which  had  been  proved  to  be  so  by  universal 
jpractice^  and  proved  to  be  so  from  age  to  age — he  meant 
the  mode  observed  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
courts  below.  In  the  administration  of  justice  general 
principles  were  laid  down  to  be  guarded  in  all  cases.  In 
the  first  place  the  security  of  justice  required  that  th^ 
witness  should  be  cross-examined  immediately  after 
being  examined.  With  respect  to  the  party  against 
whom  the  witness  had  given  evidence,  he  must  say  it  was 
doin^  that  party  but  justice  not  to  suffer  the  witness  to  re- 
tire from  the  courts  and  to  meditate  for  weeks  or  days  on 
the  facts  to  which  he  had  sworn.  It  was  also  but  justice  to 
the  witness  himself  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afford- 
ed of  putting  questions  to  him,  and  setting  him  right  in 
case  any  ambiguity  should  exist  in  his  previous  testimony. 
It  ^ould  be  impossible  to  conduct  any  case  in  any'other 
way,  because  the  cross-examination  of  one  witness  might 
make  it  necessary  for  the  party  who  had  adduced  that  wit- 
ness to  call  another  which  they  originally  had  no  intentioft 
of  calling  to  establish  points,  and  explain  circumstances 
which  might  come  out  in  the  cross-examination.  In  cri- 
minal cases  the  evidence  given  by  the  first  witness  was 
often  such  in  its  nature  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  call 
other  witnesses.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  know  what 
witnesses  ought  to  be  produced  until  the  cross-examina- 
tion was  gone^through.  Taking  the  case  at  their  lordships' 
bar,x;ould  any  man  say  that  the  counsel  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  sum  up  until  cross-examination  ?  The  counsel 
might  say,  ^'  I  must  call  other  witnesses,  because  of  the 
cross-examination  I  could  not  tell  you  that  my  case  was 
closed  until  after  that  cross-examination  ;  and  now  in 
consequence  of  that  cross-examination  I  must  call  other 
witnesses  respecting  facts  which  came  out  in  that  cross- 
examination.''  Until  after  the  cross-examination  it  was 
impossible  to  re^-examine,  and  it  was  impossible  for  their 
lordships  to  examine,  because  their  examination  must 
succeed  the  re-examination.  Without  saying  one  word 
as  to  the  objections  against  the  last  witness,  he  must 
refer  their  lordships  to  the  observations  of  Justice  Forster, 
on  the  want  of  mutuality  in  this  case.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  might  be  adduced  against  the  bill  might  come 
from  Jerusalem,  and  be  as  much  strangers  to  the  party 
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for  the  bill,  as  the  witnesses,  oow  adduced  are  to  the 
coan&el  for  her  Majesty,  Might  not  the  counsel  for 
the  bill  say,  ^*  I  beg  you  will  not  call  upon  me  to  cross* 
examine  these  witnesses  until  I  can  procure  informalion 
respecting  their  residence,  family,  or  character."  Would 
their  lordships  listen  to  such  an  application  i  No  ; .  theic 
lordships  would  not  act  in  such  direct  opposition  to  the 
benignity  of  a  practice  established  for  ages.  But  if  their 
lordships  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty  on  the  grounds  stated,  how  could  they  refuse  on 
the  same  grounds  a  similar  indulgence  ?  Let  him  not  be 
understood  to  say  there  were  no  difficulties  in  this  case« 
There  were  difficulties,  but  he  was  willing  to  struggle 
with  them  ;  but  their  lordships,  because  they  could  not 
look  comfortably  at  the  difficulties,  were  called  upon  to 
remove  them  ;  and,  in  removing  them,  to  remove  those 
landmarks  which  had  guided  their  ancestors  for  ages* 
He  hoped  their  lordships  would  pause  before  they  would, 
in  attempting  to  remove  these  difficulties,  do  that 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  to  the; 
ends  of  justice.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  con 
sent  to  any  mode  of  proceeding  different  from  that  which 
had  been  established  in  all  cases  of  this  kind-r-that  the 
counsel  should  cross-examine  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
upon  proper  grounds  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  further 
examination.  ^^  Believe  me,  ray  lords,  and  I  speak  with 
the  experience  of  an  old  man,  that  the  practice  of  the 
laws  of  England  is  founded  upon  principles  of  justice  to 
which  you  ought  to  adhere — principles  from  which  it  will 
not  be  salutary  to  depart ;  better  let  10,000  persons  be 
ficquitted  than  thai  your  lordships  should  break  down  the 
rules  of  law." 

Earl  Grey. — After  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord 
at  the  (Lord-Chancellor's)  table,  he  hoped  his  noble  friend 
(Lauderdale)  would  not  say  that  there  werenoditficulties 
in  the  present  case.  He  did  not  think  that  the  time  of 
the  adjournment  had  been  misapplied,  especially  when  16 
appeared  to  him,  that  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  this 
case,  no  satisfactory  solution  had  been  as  yet  offered. 
The  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  had  said,  that 
their  lordships  must  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  and  ad- 
here to  that  mode  which  was  most  consistent  with  justice. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  if  they  were  sitting  there 
10  their  judicial  capacity,  and  giving  their  verdict  upon 
the  cases  which  usually  came  under  their  consideration. 
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tfitdotibiedly  there  were  difficulties,  and  tbej  mnat  b^ 
met  bjr  the  be^t  means  Mrhich  codid  be  applied  ;  btit  he 
begged  leave  lo  lay  that  they  Were  assembled  upon  a  nte# 
lind  extraordinary  course  oF  proceeding,  and  tbeir  lord- 
ships were  exiled  upon  to  pass  this  bill  in  a  case  Which  was 
Surrounded  with  such  difficulties  as  to  render  it  impdadt^^* 
ble  to  proceed  without  violating  the  established  forms  of 
proceeding.  When  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  proceed-^ 
ings  according  to  established  rules  and  expediency,  might 
it  hot  in  this  case  become  a  question  whether,  when  their 
lordships  were  so  beset  with  difficulties,  it  would  not  b^ 
better  to  dismis's  the  case  altogether,  and  to  send  it  babk 
to  be  tried  by  the  old  principles  of  the  tonstimtiob — 
J>ritictple8  from  which  he  was  sorry  their  lordships  bad 
fever  departed  i  If  he  had  understood  what  had  passed 
^hen  the  list  of  witnesses  was  refused  to  her  Majesty,  tb€i 
House  had  then  expressed  a  determination  to  compensate 
her  in  some  way  or  other  for  the  disadvantage  under 
which  she  laboured  in  consequence  of  such  refusal.  This 
cOihpensation,  he  had  also  understood,  was  to  be  afforded 
by  allowing  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  to  cross-examine 
tn^  witnesses  brought  against  her,  in  such  a  manner  as  td 
secure  the  advantage  which  would  have  been  secured  by 
granting  a  list  of  witnesses.  This  he  took  to  be  the  »tate 
of  the  case.  If  then,  after  laying  down  this  rulej  the 
House  now  saw  reasons  for  restraining  it,  he  thought  that 
before  they  decided  upon  any  new  measure  it  would  be 
but  fair  to  hear  from  her  Majesty's  counsel,  whether  they 
Supposed  that  her  Majesty  would  be  a  sufferer  in  conse- 
quence. He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  counsel  to  advise  the  House;  but  at  the 
same  time  if'  their  lordsl/ips  decided  upon  a  measure  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  had  formerly  agreed  upon, 
and  by  which  any  privilege  was  withdrawn  from  them, 
they  ought  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  on  the  propriety 
of  such  a  determitiation.  Now,  though  he  certainly 
Ylid  not  wish  to  go  the  lengths  which  son>e  persons  had 
gone,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  was  material 
to  the  elucidation  of  any  case  that  a  witness  should  be 
re-examined  upon  any  point  which  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of' counsel  after  hife  cross-examination.  He 
had  supported  the  motion  wlrich  had  been  made 
in  the  House,  to  grant  to  the  cotrasel  cf  the  Queen  a 
particular  specification  of  the  offences  with  which  she 
was  charged,  and  a  list  Of  the  witnesses  by  whom  those 
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^fltences  Vfett  to  be  proved ;  for^  if  there  evef  Was  a  caM 
in  which  such  ft  measure  should  have  beea  adopted,  9UreIjr 
thi^'Was  the  case.    He  wouM  ask  their  lordships  tb  co&- 
dider  fbr  a  moment  the  situation  in  which  any  persoft 
i^ould  be  placed  if  called  upop  bj  the  legislature  to  M^ 
swer  charges  without  any  specification  of  particular  acttf, 
or  any  mentiob  of  the  persons  on  whose  authority  .those 
charges  were  made  i    But  how  much  greater  flppeitred 
the  hardship  when  the  rule  was  made  to  apply  to  a  persofi 
<>f  the  most  illustrious  rank,  whose  coiiddct  was  to  be  ex- 
amined itito  during  six  years,  which  had  been  passed  ih 
so  many  different  situations,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  World  ?    He  had  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  for 
the  justice  of  the  case,  to  vote  for  grantit)g  her  Majesty 
ft  list  of  witnesses.    The  House,  hpWever,  had  thought 
differently ;  and  he,  for  one,  would  never  place  bis  private 
<)pinien  upon  any  question  against  the  decision  of  the 
House*     But  when  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  precedetil 
for  the  granting  of  a  specification  and  a  list  of  witne^sesr, 
he  most  beg  leave  to  dispute  the  positioh,  and  to  refer 
their  lordships  to  their  own  journals  for  his  authority.    If 
the  Queen  had  been  proceeded  against  for  high  treason 
sh^  would  then  have  had  ail  the  advantages  which  the 
law  of  England   secures  to  persons  so  charged,  and 
amongst  these  would   have  been  included  a  particular 
specification  and  a  list  of  witnesses.     But  it  had  beefi 
stated  by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  decision  of  the  judges,  that  the  Queen  did  not 
fall  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  because  the  offence 
charged  had  not  been  committed  in  this  country,  or  with^ 
a  person  owing  allegiance  to  our  crown.     It  had  liext 
been  discovered  that  a  divorce,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  was 
equally  unattainable,  because  the  King,  being  the  head 
of  the  church,  could  not  appear  as  a  suitor  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court.    But  had  it  been  practicable  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  divorce,  the  law  would  then  have  secured 
to  (he  Queen   a  specification  and  a  list  of  witnesses. 
For  not  only  must  the  libel  have  set  forth  a  particular 
specification  of  every  offence  to  which  the  Queen  would 
have  been  expected  to  answer,  but  a  space  of  time  not 
less  (he  believed^  thati  a  year,  would  have  been  granted 
her  to  provide  for  her  defence.     Besides,  if  new  matter 
had  been  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  she 
\ronld  in  that  case  have  been  allowed  to  counterplead. 
Was  it  then,  he  would  ask^  a  new  claim  ;  a  claim  incon- 
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Bfsteot  with  reason^  or  the  common  principles  of  law^  for 
the  Queen  to  demand  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  game 
advontases  when  tried  by  extraordinary  proceedings^  as 
she  would  have  had  if  those  proceedings  had  not  been, 
substituted  for  common  ones?     But  he  believed  that  the 
House  had  admitted,  that  justice  at  least  required  this^ 
for  he  would  call  upon  their  lordships  to  recollect^   if, 
when  the  question  respecting  the  granting  of  a  list  of  wit*, 
nessea  had  been  agitated,  it  had  not  been  stated  by  .the 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  if  such  a  list  was  refused,  the 
Queen  should  be  allowed  advantages  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  granting  of  such  a  list.     Whether  the  right  of 
xe-examination  which  counsel  now  claimed  was  an  equi* 
Talent,  was  a  question  which  he  would  not  now  con* 
sider ;  he  would  proceed  to  state  a  precedent,  which 
pn  this  occasion  mig*ht  direct  the  House.    The  case  of 
the   Duchess  of  Norfolk  had   been   mentioned  in  thc^ 
course  of  the  present   proqeedings.     I'hat   was  a  case 
of  divorce  without  any  .suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
The  proctor  for  the  Duchess  had,  on  that  occasion,  ap* 
plied  to  the  House  for  a  specification  of  the  offences  im- 
puted, and  the  House  had  thought  proper  to  grant  the 
request.     He  had  next  applied  for  a  list  of  witnesses,  and 
this  too  was  allowed  by  the  House.    This  had  been  done 
on  the  ground  that  as  peculiar  difficulties  existed  on  one 
side,  it  was  but  fair  to  grant  peculiar  advantages,  and  the 
House  therefore  granted  her  what  their  lordships  had 
denied  the  Queen — a  particular  specification,  and  a  list 
of  witnesses.     He  did  not  arraign  the  decision  of  their 
lordships,  but  he  called  upon  them  seriously  to  consider 
whether  in  taking  away  tne  advantages  which  they  had 
themselves  proposed   as  an  equivalent,   they  were  not 
hound  to  hear  her  Majesty's  counsel  in  opposition  to  such 
a  measure.     Their  lordships  must  be  aware  that  a  cross- 
examination   must  necessarily  be   much  less  effective, 
when  conducted  without  a  knowledge  of  the  previous 
habits,   cliaracter,  and   opportunities  of  the  witnesses, 
than  it  would  be  when  such   knowledge  was  attained. 
He  had  distinctly  understood  that  a  power  was  to  be  al- 
lowed the  counsel  for  the  Queen  of  reserving  their  cross- 
examination  until  the  period  wh6n  they  could  do  it  with 
the  best  advantage.     The  noble  lord  had  said,  that  cross- 
examinations  were  of  two  natures.     He  had  said,  that  if 
the  counsel  could  collect  any  thing  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion to  the  discredit  of  a  witness,  he  might  then  call  wit- 
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iiM869  to  contraidict  him.  Now  their  lordships  most  at 
Mice  see'lhat  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness  ihigbt 
tead  to  declarations  at  variance  with  fact;  and  that  it 
wopid  be''iwpoi»ible  to  contradict  snch  a  declaratioii 
flMN>iigh  another  examination.  The  counsel  woqld  pro* 
iiotd  nnder  the  most  manifest  disadvantage  if  required  at 
.  once  to'pursue  and  go  through  a  cross-examination.  Qnt 
ifrhatever  difficulties  their  lordships  now  laboured  under, 
iie  moflitsa^i  that  they  had  been  occasioned  bj  themselves. 
They  had  m  the  first  place  refused  a  list  of  witnesses,  and 
It  waa  now  proposed  to  refuse  that  which  had  been  offered 
Ia  ao  equivalent.  He  therefore  humbly  submitted  that 
there  were  but  three  modes  of  procedure,  by' which  th^ 
Bouse  could  extricate  itself.  The  first  was^  to  drop  the 
;poceedtfigs  altogether.  If  the  House  did  not  wish  to 
idopt  this  course,  he  would  next  propose^  that  as  the 
^ueen  was  now  in  possession  of  the  specific  <:harges 
minst  her,  the  House  should  grant  that  list  of  witnesses 
iibich  had  been  originally  refused^  atid  suspend  its  pro- 
ceedings for  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
tbein  when  she  should  be  fully  prepared  for  defence. 
Lastly,  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  do  this,  let  the  cop&- 
sel  for  her,  Majesty  continue  the  course  which  they  had 
begun,  and  allow  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses  to 
be  resumed  as  occasion  might  require.  He  admitted  that 
any  of  these  measures  must  be  productive  of  unpleasant 
consequences,  but  they  arose  out  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  unless  one  or  other  of  the 
modes  which  be  had  pointed  out  was  determined  upon, 
the  character  of  the  House  must  receive  a  wound  from 
which  it  would  not  easily  recover.  He  would  ask  whether 
the  character  of  the  House  had  not  suffered  materially 
<dready  i  The  noble  lord  might  dissent,  but  he  knew  the 
fact  to  be  so.  He  knew  that  it  had  suffered,  and  he 
•would  ask  them  to  consider  what  further  effect  it  might 
produce,  if  having  held  out  the  power  of  re-examination 
as  a  compensation  for  their  first  refusal,  they  were  now 
to  titke  it  away  on  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crowd.  He  asked  them  to  consider  this;  but  he 
thought  that  they  could  not  decide  on  any  course  until 
the  counsel  for  the  Queen  had  been  heard  upon  the 
subject. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  they  were  now  debating  a 
qoMion  which  had  been  decided  on  a  former  day.  ne 
in  cooimoii  with  (nany  other  lords  who  now  attended  the 
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eomnaandd  of  the  House,  was  not  presemt  wh^Q  the  foe* 
mer  deliberations  on  jhe  subject  took  place,  and  wbep  (^ 
wag  compelled  to  take  a  part,  he  was  delenninisd  tjlj^( 
liothing  should  rest  on  understanding,  bi)(  thftt  a  correct 
course  of  proceeding  should  be  marked  out;  The  HoVft? 
laust  see  that  the  prQceedings  of  Saturday  were  dijffereiit 
from  the  proceedings  on  any  former  occasion*  TW 
counsel  for  the  Queen  bad  then  stated,  that  circum^t^nce^ 
bad  arisen  which  he  considered  il  of  importauce  t^  tJj^ 
interests  of  his  client  to  bring  forward  in  a  pew  exiiqMiici- 
tlon.  Now  he  was  sure  that  iu  any  court,  but  q^pre  e9per 
bially  here,  counsel  wopld  not  meet  a  refM^  if  they  s^atei) 
auph  urgent  necessity.  He  w^  certain  it  would  be  a^llowe^ 
in  any  court  of  justice,  that  the  new  facts  should  he  fuUy 
And  amply  inquired  into;  and  without  fear  of  contra^^lc^ 
tion  be  would  say,  that  it  must  be  so  ij;^  their  l<Kd»bi^' 
House ;  for  if  thej  refused  to  allow  counsel  tp  croas^^e^- 
amine  a?  to  new  facts,  he  was  sure  that  ^ny  uoVle  lor4 
would  put  the  questions  himself.  The  noble  lord  tfaeia 
adverted  to  the  course  of  argument  adopted  on  a  formof 
day,  which,  he  held,  tended  to  limit,  rather  than  to  eytei^d 
the  right  of  cross-examination.  It  appeared  to  him,  UA*^ 
4er  this  view  of  the  case,  that  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  refer  back  to  the  rule  before  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance, which  rule,  he  said,  was  not  to  limit  counsel  to 
croas*examine  entirely  at  a  period  when  they  could  la^^t 
possibly  be  acquainted  with  many  circumstances  which 
might  afterwards  be  of  service;  but  to  allow  them  tx> 
cross-exami.ue  on  such  points  as  their  information 
reached,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  recalling  witnessea 
if  any  new  circumstance  should  show  them  the  propriety 
.of  doing  so.  The  only  question  then  seemed  to  be'ofi 
the  proprietor  of  listening  to  counsel,  and  here  he  cere 
tainly  must  fully  agree  in  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
the  noble  lord,  tha,t  if  any  rule  should  be  adopted  wbicji 
the  counsel  for  the  Queen  thought  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  his  client,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  bear 
lum  upon  the  subject.  He  apprehended  that  the  Houae 
had  4iot  properly  understood  the  question  which  Satur* 
day's  debate  had  given  rise  to.  He  applied  this  remark 
to  the  arguments  of  his  noble  friends  who  had  made  ^n 
assumption  unheard  of  before,  that  the  House  had  a{)nlied 
to  counsel  for  advice.  When  the  House,  deciding  itself 
Upon  any  particular  meaaure,  called  upon  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  to  ask;  ^^  Hav«  you^  on  the  part  of  your  cUent^ 
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^,doifi«UQii  tOfpropose  from  otditmry^  ^ukn^f*  thih  be 
I^Updied^  wai  not  apply ipg  to  counsel  ^for  advice^  .bat 
,jii|lfiBilli«g .  ta  hear  bbjectioos  to  therr  bfrn  (Jecisipqui, 
;jj^M|d|i  Ulegr  might  admit  or  refuse  at  their  cliscretiQii. 
SdSsnijQafi  should  feel  sorry  to  yot^  on  either  sid^  unfit 
lie^ltad  heard  counsel  in  support  of  .both  ^ides  of  the 
fpiestioii. 

w.fLofd  Lherpool  begged  to  say  a  few  words  ip  explwa*' 
^Soii*  The  noble  Earl  (Grey)  had  misunderstood  his 
-ilatement  on  a  former  occasion.  He  allowed  that»  when 
Mfeakii^  on  the  question  of  granting  a  list  of  witnesses 
itt4be  Queen^  he  had  said  that  an  equivalent  should  he 
afenled  for  the  advantage^  lost  bv  the  refusal  of  such 
jbtf  but  when  he  had  said  this^  he  had  alluded  to  a  mea- 
Pfe  .then  spoken  of^  viz.  an  adjonrnment  after  the  esa- 
pioatioD  for  the  crown  had  closed*  But  the  idea  of  iam 
(jld||owiied  cross-examination  was  never  contemplated, 
jjod  certainly  never  occurr^  to  him  until  proposed  by  (be 
leanied  copnsel  on  Saturday.  He  did  not,  therefore^  coiif 
fttAfe  that  any  understanding  of  this  kind  had  taken  plade^ 
'^bAbo  far  the  arguments  of  the  noble  earl  went  upon  ap 
^ffroneous  conception* 

.:':J^l Gre^ stated^  that  he  certainly  had  conceired  that 
jone  understanding  of  this  kind  had  been  come  to,  and 
|ie  particularly  ins^inced  what  had  taken  place  during  the 
MMS^ezamination  of  Majochi,  when,  in  consequence  of 
jRHoe  interruption,  the  counsel  was  desired  to  elect  whe- 
iher'lhe  cross-examination  should  be  pursued  by  them  at 
.&at  or  any  subsequent  period.  The  counsel  had  then 
.cboten  to  go  on,  and  he  conceived  that  they  made  this 
{flection  on  the  ground  of  an  understanding  that  they 
Would  always  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
•-  A  desultory  conversation  ensued  between  the  Jjord 
^Ckuaceilor,  Lords  Lauderdale,  Grenville,  &c.  as  to  the 
^worda'bf  the  rule  agreed  to  on  Saturday. 
..  JEafi  Grey  apprenended  that  the  question  now  was, 
whe^hec  the  reserved  right  of  cross-examining  at  a  future 
^period  should  he  taken  away. 

•.  Jjnrd  Redesdak  said,  the  question  now  to  be  disposed 
»jpf  .was  .the  order  for  hearing  counsel. 
I  UkiEari  of  Liverpool  denied  that  any  formal  order  had 
jkpeen  nude.  The  counsel  n^ade  application  for  further 
^dcJaj  to.  oonsider  the  subject.  This  was  allowed  froth 
^fKmrtesy,  biii  no  resolution  had  been  agreed  to  upon  the 
'ilhbject. 
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The  Earl  of  Harromly  said^  that  at  the  earliest  dtag€ 
of  the  proceedings^  an  option  was  given  to  the  Sunset 
of  cross-examining  the  witnesses  fully  now*,  or  at  a  future 

Eeriod.  No  formal  rule  was  laid  down.  Their  lordships, 
owever,  consented  to  an  adjourned  cross-examination, 
but  the  counsel  did  not  confine  themselves  to  this.  Per- 
haps the  best  mode  of  bringing  the  matter  now  before  tha 
House,  would  be  to  call  on  the  counsel  to  proceed  in  the 
cross-examination,  subject  to  restriction^  with  liberty  tO 
state  their  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Earl  oj  Donoughmore  said  his  understanding  of  the 
thing  was  tnis:  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings  be 
thought  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  to  have  tre  op- 
tion of  a  full  cross-examination  at  the  moment,  or  of  re^ 
serving  it  to  a  future  period.  Such  he  supposed  at  the 
time  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  House,  and  her  Majesty's 
counsel  had  reason  to  understjind  so  too  from  their  lord* 
ships'  proceeding.  When  Majochi  had  been  examined^ 
in-chief,  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  seemed  to  understand 
that  they  had  the  option.  This  was  a  very  material  point. 
The  proceedings  to  day  proved  that.  The  necessit}'  off 
adjournment  on  Saturday  proved  it.  An  opportunity  was 
required  for  noble  lords  to  state  their  sentiments,  and  their 
lordships  ought  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  and  observa- 
tions that  might  be  offered,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
came.  He  repeated  that  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  had 
understood  the  option  to  be  made  of  cross-examining  imf 
mediately,  or  of  reserving  the  cross-examination.  Whea 
the  first  witness  had  been. called,  the  counsel  cross-exai^ 
mined,  and  he  conceived  that  they  were  aware  of  thb 
option  to  cross-examine  then  or  again ;  and  the  counsel 
seemed  to  say,  ^^  I  will  not  postpone  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  this  witness  a  moment,  but  proceed  to  it  now/* 
He  conceived  that  the  counsel  had  so  understood  the  o^ 
tion ;  he  had  so  understood  it ;  and  that  that  was  the 
understanding  of  the  House  was  evident  by  the  proceed- 
ings on  Saturday.  Every  other  witness  had  been  cross- 
examined  after  the  examination-in-chief  bnt  the  vtritneiss 
before  th^  House.  Why  had  the  counsel  been  stopped 
in  cross-examining  that  witness,  if  it  was  understood  thilt 
be  was  to  go  on  as  usual?  He  had  been  stopped  because 
the  cross-examination  had  been  postponed ;  and  the  ques- 
tion then  put  was  not  preliminary,  and  such  as  was  neces-* 
sary  to  place  the  counsel  in  the  same  Hituiation  as  if  a  liss 
of  witnesses  had  been  given* 


•  TkfMarfM  cf'  Lansdaam  thought  thai  the  noUe  ford 
had  most  correctly  stated  the  option  given  to  coonsel. 
Bat  wag  not  the  proposition  to  call  back  the  counKel  to 
argue  upon  that  point  in  effect  to  call  upon  them  to  gay 
whether  thev  had  any  objection  to  give  up  the  option 
which  they  had  raade.^ 

Lord  Rosdyn  understood  the  difficulty  to  have  arisen 
irom  the  .question  whether  or  not  the  cotinsel  would  re- 
gerve  the  whole  of  the  cross-examination.  The  counsel 
objected^  and  took  that  opportunity  to  call  for  a  distinct 
gtafieoMOt  of  the  original  understanding  on  the  subject.    . 

Tie  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  difficulty  now  was,  h«w 
eoonsel  were  to  be  called  to  the  bar^  for  the  purpose  of 
being  beard^  all  their  lordships  having  agreed  that  they 
must  be  heard  before  any  other  order  could  be  made. 
The  only  mode  he  saw,  was  a  motion  for  proceeding  with 
ihe cross-examination  in  the  usual  way»  and  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down^  with  liberty  to  counsel  to  offer  any 
argumenu  they  might  be  prepared  with  on  the  subject. 

The  Lord'C/uincellor  proposed  the  following  resolov 
lion: — ''That  the  House  having  taken  into  consideratioq 
irhat  had  been  communicated  to  them  respecting  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  on  Saturday,  the  Housq 
discharge  the  order,  and  proposed,  that  in  future,  the 
cross-examination  should  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way, 
immediately  i^fter  the  e;^aminalioQ-in'-chier,  with  full 
claims,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  counsel,  of  calling 
back  the  witnesses,  if  fkcts  or  circumstances  not  known 
before  should  require  it;''  jand  I  am  desired  by  the  House 
to  inform  you,  that  if  you  have  any  arguments  to  o^er 
against  this  rule,  they  are  residy  to  hear  you. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  opposed  this  mode  of  proceedr 
iog,  as  in^'onsjstent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House.  It 
would  be  granting  to  counsel  a  liberty  of  interfering  in 
iheir  proceedings.  He  would  feel  no  difficulty  in  di- 
recting that  counsel  should  be  called  in  and  asked  simply 
whether  ;th^y  had  ;any  objections  to  state  against  this 
mode,  without  telling  them  that  it  had  been  adopted  by 
^  House.  This  be  thought  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  character  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings. 

Lord  Eilenborough  thought  there  was  much  weight  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  tast.  The 
best  way,  he  thought,  would  be  to  hear  the  argument  of 
COODsel,  without  informing  th^m  that  any  distinct  order 
)^d  be^n  niade. 
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f.i»    ^^MMto  sfiotf^t  counsel  should  have  sufficient 
n    ^  o^«M4«i^ni^  whether  the  mode  of  proce^din^ 
«».  *»v«fN><*K  >*4»  9ttch  as  tbev  could  adopt. 

^  jl^*  .'p  Lnxrvool  saidj  he  could  have  no  objeciioii 
«  ^"M*  v!«N«ti^»  if  thej  thought  the  mode  of  proceeding 
^.»   >»«^vv4«!^  was  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  their 


>i  wi»  then  called  to  the  bar^  and  the  order  being 
LO^  Lord  Chancellor, 
lir.  ittvug/ktm  rose  and  said^  that  he  felt  deeply  sen-^ 
>c!^  ^  (Oe  indulgence  and  kindness  evinced  by  theit 
tm«ai|M»  tn  thus  giving  to  the  counsel  of  bis  illustrious 
^•*Kui  air  ^opportunity  of  stating  their  objections  to  thii 
*ife«i^  aHP*  proceeding.    It  was  more  difficult  for  him  to 
,|lMlf  3ii  ^mnents  against  the  course  of  examinations  pto- 
^KM<^>  mttu  to  state  another  liable  to  less  weighty  bbjec- 
Jo<Mu   Hts  tirst  argument  against  it  would  be  a  vindicatiod 
>t  h^  M«testy*s  counsel,  by  reminding  their  lordships^ 
ibM  l^  dimcolties  of  the  question^  such  as  they  now  apt 
p««urtfd»  were  of  their  lordships'  own  making.  If  difficulties 
;»ih1  ^otetacles  presented  themselves,  it  was  not  the  fauli 
^'  itlo«e  who  opposed  the  bill.    The  party  by  whom  tt 
wai»  supported  and  patronised  proposed  a  mode  of  ptr6<f 
c«e«)iag  with  this  biH,  to  which  objections  were  made  hf 
tliteitt.     It  seemed  good,  however,  to  the  wisdom  and  jus<^ 
lice  of  their  lordships,  to  adopt  their  own  mode,  and  reject 
every  other.    If,  therefore,  there  occurred  great,  and  apl- 
parentiy  insurmountable  difficulties,  it  proceeded  froni 
adoptiug  the  suggestions  of  the  other  party.    This  wsh 
the  strongest  reason  he  had  to  urge  why  an  extraordinaty 
indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  her 'Majesty's  counsel 
now,  inasmuch  as  all  their  former  suggestions  were  re- 
jected, and  because  the  present  delays  and  difficulties 
arose  from  granting  to  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney* 
Oenera)>  ail  he  asked.     He  did  not  say  the  present  diffi* 
cutties  might  not  have  been  avoided.   The  way  of  avoids 
ing  them  it  was  emy  to  point  out,  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  present  course  seemed  insurmountable.    At  this  lato 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  propbsition  was  made  for 
placing  her  Majesty's  counsel  not  in  so  good  a  situation 
as  they  occupied  last  Saturday  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  in  a 
much  worse.  Their  lordships  should  recollect  that  counsel 
were  never  heard' on  the  application  for  a  list  of  witnesses. 
That  question  was  decidecl  on  a  motion  for  receiving  a 
petition.    A  second  application  was  made  for  a  much 
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jDom  valuable  piiTUe^e,  Abi^of  htMg  mnde  nq/uintiii 

nrith  the  places  in  wbleh:  iha  alleged  Nwsta  were  tlateditd 

liave  oeearred.    ThtSy  thoogli  no  extiwf dkiarjr  idemand^ 

uras  refused.    It  was  a  piri v.i&ge  allowed^  to  ev6i7;part^  ia 

iatverj  suit.    la  all  proccediii|S|  wbetber  civil  dr^eriinidfel^ 

m  specifid^ion  was  gtveoy  with  conveoiemt  certaintv^  of 

!She  places  where  the  alleged  offences  weee  stated  to  iiaat 

heeu,  committed.    Here  they  cested  on  the  analoM  brU 

^nlj  of  reason,  but  of  law.    It  was  the  privilege  otiwnww 

defendant^  in  e^rery  case,  to  know  ihr  GQUfHryiw  wWcli 

the  alleged  facts  were  repiesented  to  l|ave  obeenfed^   On 

urging  the  jostiee  and  fairness  of  this  demand,  they  wene 

iiot  tidd  trbete  the  vinue  wn^  laid.     It  iDight,  fok  ought 

Aeyknewybe  laid  in  aU  or  either  of  three  qnianeirs  of  the 

jg^be.   The  bocthen  was  imposed  upon  them  ol  preparing 

a  defence  against  facts  stated  to  have  lakeo  place,  npt  ki 

{this  or  that  county,  in  Essex  or  Middlesex,  but  in  fiarope^ 

Asia,  or  Africa,  in  towns,  cities,  or  districts,  in  iandaiOi* 

babited  oe- uninhabited,  en  the  seas^  in  wilder nesses,  or 

landy  djeserts,  io  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  globey  or  awf 

Kt  of  them.  That  they  bad  not  bejen  furnished  with  n 
of  witnesses  was  no  peculiar  thing ;  but  it  was  peculiar 
•*-4t  was  without  example  in  any  case,  eivil  or  criminal, 
that  no  ^oeffue  was  laid.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
jthe  task  imposed  on  them  was  not  merely  a  refutation  cjf 
imputed  guilt,  but  a  defence  of  innocence,  and  the  more 
innocent  their  ^illustrious  client  was,  the  more  difiicuh 
it  must  be  for  them  to  prepare  themselves  against  evi- 
dence without  knowing  from  whence  it  was  to  cemCt 
On  this  SjBcond  demand  of  a  specification  of  places, 
Aeiir  lordships  also  decided  without  hearing  counsel,  and 
her  Majesty's  <^ounsel  were  ttierefore  now  in  a  situation 
in  whicb  no  person  was  ever  before  placed  hy  a  bill  of 
pains  ihkI  penalties.  From  'this  denial  of  a  list  of  wit- 
pesses,  and  of  the  specification  of  places,  it  appeared 
naturally  to  follow  that  some  compensation  should  be 
given 'fi^  the  peculiar  di^oulties  in  which  they  were  thus 
placed-  They  humbly  deemed  that  soch  compeosatioQ 
was  iipMed  in  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  their  lordships* 
inrdev  «rith  respect  to  the  mode  of  examination.  ThjiBy 
tfKNight  tbey  had  thereby  obtained  advantages  not  given 
Ipordipary  defendants,  some  means  of  meeting  the  pecq- 
liwr  iMitnre  pf  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Theyfiitlesnspected  that  after  their  lordships  had  reibsed 
^-twd  ifH  c^licatioiis,  after  acqaiesciag.  for  a  time  m 
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tfie  mode  of  cross-examination  hitherto  pttrsnei},  ^^^f 
little  dreamt  that  what  had  been  their  comfort  under  diN 
ficohy  and  disappointment  was  all  to  be  taken  awaj,  and 
that  they  were  to  have  no  advantages  as  an  equivalent  for 
what  had  been  refused.  Their  lordships  seemed  to  say 
that  though  the  mischiefs  and  difficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion were  of  a  peculiar  and  unexampled'  kind^  their  ad* 
Tantases  should  not  be  so.  The  moment  an  extraordioarr 
remeoy  was  suggested  to  meet  the  extraordinary  evii^ 
their  lordships  proceeded  to  bind  tliemselves  by  commoti 
forms,  to  look  for  precedent  to  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  law«  to  act  upon  the  common  rules  at  Nisi  Prins.and 
the  Old  Bailey.  Their  lordships,  however,  did  not  con^ 
fine  themselves  to  precedent  throughout  the  whole  cas^ 
The  bill  itself  was  not  grounded  on  precedent  as  to  th^ 
mode  of  proceeding  on  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Korfoik  every  advantage  was  granted  to  the  defendant 
which  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  required.  It  was  not 
true  that  a  list  of  witnesses  was  refused,  and  that  no  spe- 
cification was  made  but  of  time.  At  first  the  charge  was 
spread  over  seven  parishes,  and  a  period  of  six  months, 
but  on  complaint  being  made,  the  specification  was 
mnended.  He  called  upon  their  lordships  to  look  at  the 
difference  between  the  mode  adopted  on  that  bill:  and  tb# 
present;  in  that  case  their  lordships  proceeded,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  documents  founded  on  proceedings  in 
the  courts  below ;  on  the  second  occasion,  it  was  true 
that  no  specification  of  time  and  place  was  set  forth  ;  and 
why  ?  because  it  would  have  been  absurd,  when  the  pi^Or- 
ceeding  in  the  courts  below  furnishes  much  better  and 
more  satisfactory  information  than  could  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  list  of  witnesses.  In  that  great  case, 
therefore,  they  were  not  called  for,  because  it  would  have 
been  childish  and  paltry.  He  would  now  proceed  to  nov 
tice  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  was  produced  upoQ 
that  occasion  : — Four  witnesses  in  their  examination-in- 
chief  swore  positively  and  directly  to  the  fact  itself ;  this 
first  swore  that  he  saw  the  Duchess  in  bed  with  her  pa- 
ramour,  and -that  she  came  out  of  the  room ;  and  another 
spoke  of  what  had  occurred  in  terms  too  irevolting  to  de* 
licacy  for  him  to  repeat-r^yet,  notvitfastapding  sul  these 
proofs  »nd  circumstances,  a  few  questions  in  cross-ei^a- 
minatioo  had  such  an  effect  as  to  induce  their  lordships 
to  throw  out  the  bill.  The  case  to  which  he  alluded  viaH 
one  where  piioof  to  ocplar  demonitratioa  was  tend^mi 
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«fld  taken,  and  yet  the  bill  was  rendered  a  nallity  by 
the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses.     So  much  for  the 
case  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  in  J 691*     He  did  not 
mean  to  anticipate  any  thing  in  the  way  of  reply  to  the 
arguments  used  by  the  learned  counsel  at  the  opposite 
side.     On  the  present  occasion  such  a  line  of  argument 
would  be  quite  premature ;  indeed,  it  would  be  more — it 
would  be  quiti^  irregular,  unjust^  nay,  indecent.     If  it 
were  possible  that  the  example  had  been  set  up  of  pre- 
mature comment  upon  any  arguments  he  might  have 
commenced  and  left  unfinished,  then  he  should  say  that 
the  example  was  one  which  would  be  more  honourable 
in  the  breach  than  the  obserfance.     He  could  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  such  an  example  had  been  set  him : 
still  less  could  he  believe  that  it  came  from  any  noble 
person  on  whom  would  hereafter  lie  the  responsibility  ef 
deciding  ^'  upon  his  honour"  on  the  whole  merits  of  this 
case.    To  believe  that  an  example  of  such  a  kind  could 
be  set  in  such  a  quarter,  would  be  to  credit  the  existence 
of  a  monstrous  indecorum,  where  all  was  no  doubt  pure 
and  unsullied.    If,  however,  the  example  were  set  even 
in  so  high  a  quarter,  he  must  refrain  from  following  it; 
he  must  in  common  decency  keep  clear  from  a  course 
which  he  thought  utterly  indecorous  and  indefensible. 
But  he  would  come  to  the  more  material  part  of  what  he 
had  now  to  address  to  their  lordships.     Did  they,  he 
asked,  with  an  earnestness  that  he  trusted  bespoke  his 
anxious  suspense  for  a  reply,  mean  now  to  retract  what 
was  termed  ''  the  extraordinary  advantage"  which  from 
the  outset  they  were  disposed  to  give  to  his  illustrious 
client  in  the  progress  of  the  case  ?    Was  this  promised 
advantage  (to  use  the  term  applied  to  it)  to  be  now  with- 
drawn f  and' were  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  to  be  now 
placed  in  one  part  of  the  conduct  of  this  cause,  as  parties 
were  placed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  ia 
courts  of  law,  while  in  another  part  of  the  proceedings 
they  were  to  be  placed  in  quite  a  different  situation  from 
that  in  which   such  parties  were  placed  in  the  courts 
below?  Was  this  advantage, then,  to  be  taken  from  them 
in  one  parr,  and  were  they  in  another  to  encounter  disad- 
vantages in  which  no  party  was  ever  placed  in  any  court 
under  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  circumstances  f 
In  any  way  in  which  their  lordships  could  place  him,  he 
had  disadvantages  to  encounter  on  the  part  of  his  client, 
whiob  00  person  could  have  imposed  upon  him  befoie  the 
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ordinsiry  tribnottls  of  the  land.  These  disiadvtfDfag^^ 
arose  out  of  ^be  very  nature  of  the  anamalons  mode  of 
proceeding  which  bad  been  instituted.  '^  O,  my  Lords,^ 
(exclaimed  Mr.  Brougham)  '^  monstrontf  indeed  will  be 
the  disadvantage  to  which  we  shall  here  be  .exposed/  in 
comparison  with  the  situation  in  which  the  courts  oF 
common  law  would  place  us^  if  your  lordships  will  now 
tell  us  that  the  course  of  your  proceedings  aod  the  only 
COurse>  will  be,  first,  to  hear  the  examiDation^io-chief,  tbeof 
the  cross-examination,  then  the  re-examination,  and  aft^r 
that  nothing  but  what  shall  be  previously  submritted  to 
the  opinion  of  your  lordships:  no  question  to  be  asl^ed  a 
witness  except  through  your  lordships  $  no  series  of  np^ 
interrupted  questions  to  be  allowed  us  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed.  If  this  shall  be  your  lordships'  final 
and  irrevocable  decision,  then,  I  repeat,  monstrous  will 
))e  the  disadvantages  which  must  environ  us  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty ;  and  still  more  monstrous  is  it  to 
tell  me,  that  this  is  done  in  conformity  with  the  ordinary 
jruies  of  law."  He  implored  their  lordships  to  pause  before' 
they  placed  him  in  such  an  embarmssing  situation,  and 
before  they  suffered  it  to  be  pretended  that  it  was  jasti«- 
fied  by  any  analogy  with  the  practice  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  The  accused  in  the  courts  below  had  uppn  tlje 
very  form  of  the  proceeding  against  him  the  place  where 
the  crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed :  in  a  criminal 
.case,  indeed,  the  law  gave  him  this  information.  It  was 
idle,  therefore;^  ^^  talk  of  any  Analogy  between  this  course 
X)f  proceeding  and  that  in  any  of  the  courts  below,  .w^ben 
the  very  essence,  as  well  as  the  form  proposed  to  be  set, 
•bowed  not  an  analogy  but  a  contrast.  And  yet.thi$  was 
the  fair,  the  full,  the  candid  manner  in  which  the  practice 
^f  the  courts  below  had  been  quoted  before  their  lordr 
fibips.  All  he  wanted  was,  that  they  should  abide  by  the 
|)ractice  of  the  courts  below;  he  desired  no  more;  tbi^ 
was  all  he  asked  at  the  beginning,  and  he  now  asked  no- 
thing more,  when,  as  he  believed^  their  proceedings  w^re 
about  to  come  to  a  close.  All  he  conjured  of  their  lord- 
ships wa$,  that  they  would  take  these  rules  as  a  whol^, 
and  not  fritter  them  away  partially;  not  to  adhere  to 
them  rigidly  where  they  fettered  the  Queen,  and  depart 
^from  them  to  benefit  the  King.  He  again  repeated,  that 
all  his  illustrious  client  desired  was  evenhanded  justice  ; 
with  it  she  was  safe,  without  it  innocence  conferred  vgp 
security.    lie  bad  been  told^  thait  he  was  to  enjoy  in  tlij's 
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ceise'afi  exti-aoi'dinary  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  an  ac*-' 
cused  ia  any  ordinary  case ;  for  that^  after  the  whole 
evidence  of  the  prosecution  had  been  sope  through^  his 
illustrious  client  might  have  two  months  to  prepare  her 
defence.     He  wished  indeed  he  could  take  comfort  from 
this^  which  some  were  pleased  to  call  an  extraordinary 
advantage.    But  where  were  the  boasted  enjoyments  of 
this  extraordinary  advantage  ?  Just  let  their  lordships  look 
for.a  moment  at  the  situation  in  which  he  should  stand 
before  any  ordinary  tribunal.     Would  the  witness  there 
retire  from  court,  as  he  must  here»  without  undergoing 
the  test  of  a  cross-examination  at  the  instant,  from  a 
counsel  well  prepared  l^y  previous  information  to  enter 
into  minute  details  ?  In  any  ordinary  court  was  the  ac- 
cused liable  to  have  his  Judges  prejudiced  by  the  daily 
publication  of  ex-parte  evidence  under  all  the  influence 
which  was  incidental  to  such  a  situation  i    Not  only  had 
the  illustrious  accused  this  prejudice  to  encounter  from 
the  daily  publication  of  what  did  occur,  but,  superadded 
to  this^  she  had  to  encounter  the  propagation  of  the  vilest 
falsehoods.    For  instance,  in  an  evening  paper  of  Satur- 
day it  was  stated,  that  when  the  evidence  came  to  the 
marks  of  adulterous  intercourse  in  a  bed,  it  was  stopped. 
Now  that  uas  a  gross  and  deUberate  falsehood;  it  was 
too  a  wilful  one,  and  fabricated  for  a  base  purpose.    These 
infamous  lies  were  the  more  dangerous  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  published  as  a  representation  of 
facts  occurring  before  their  lordships.     He  prayed  their 
lordships  to  see  the  absolute  nullity  they  would  make  of 
his  cross-examination,  if  they  confined  it  to  the  ^'  extra- 
ordinary advantage,"  as  it  was  called,  of  showing  special 
cause   for  putting  each   question,  and  then  putting  it 
through  their  lordships.    To  avail  himself  of  this  extraor- 
dinary advantage,  he  was  in  the  first  place  left  without 
materials.     How  was  he  to  pursue  the  cross-examination 
of  a  witness,  whose  face  he  never  saw  until  he  was  pro- 
duced to  give  his  evidence:  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
female  witness  vhose  examination  was  suspended  :  she 
spoke  of  occurrences  ai  Carlsnihe,  and  that  was  the  first 
time  be  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  place  as  having  any 
relation  to  this  caie.    To  call  upon  him,  therefore,  now 
to  cross-ezamine  thi«  witness,  was  in  fact  to  extract  from 
.hiua   a  confesiion  of  his  ignorance  of  anv  thio<^  upon 
which  be  could  cr<>i»-examlae  her.    Such  was  ice  slate 
to  which  he  was  recced  br  the  ieaoriince  o:  n^ces,  of 
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dates,  iof  timi^  land  p]a(<e,  in  wbich  it  bad  pleated  their 
lorAsWtp^y  to  keep  his  illu^triotis  dieat.  The  cobsequencd 
of  the  step9  already  taken  by  their  lordships  became  more 
intricate  fot  bim^  from  the  circumstance  of  the  great 
distance  at  \vhrch  this  investigation  was  carried  on,  froa 
the  places  through  \i^bicl)  her  Majesty  had  jouraej^ed 
during  tbe  long  period  of  six  years  ;  over  this  6pace  add 
along  thatt  journ(»y  he  hud  to  cast  his  eye/  without  marlt 
or  guide  to  fix  it  on  any  spot  which  it  might  be  advisaUe 
to  measure  for  the  purposes  of  her  Majesty's  defence* 
Their  lordships,  vtrith  a  view  to  obviate  this  diffieaity,  bad 
jhromised  to  affoi^d  a  delay  of  two  months,  to  seek  the 
tiecessary  information,  from  which  was  to  be  drawn  tlie 
materials  fo^  her  Majesty's  defence*  Much  better  Woald 
it  have  been  httd  tbeir  krrd^bips  afforded  that  informatioa 
"^hich  wodld  have  rebd^red  any  delay  unnec^sary.  It 
was  very  eiisy  for  noble  torch  to  say  that  they^ooght  to 
f^gulate  tbeiMsburs^  by  the  firactice  of  the  courts  below  ; 
but  did  they  not- reeoitect,  ibat  in  all  judicial  tribonalsj 
any  delays  no  Air  from  being  toosidered  advantageoas  to 
the  accitied,  was  felt  to  be  directly  the  reverse?  With 
that  feeling  it  was  always  considered  prejudicial  to  the 
party  on  trials  if  even  a  single  day  iptervened  betweea 
the  opening  of  the  case  and  the  defence  of  the  accuseds 
The  prejudice  6f  this  delay  wits  avoided  by  tbe  very  na-» 
ture  of  ib^  fortns  of  judicial  proceedings  in  this  country. 
If  the  case  were  of  k  civil  nature,  the  declaration  coo- 
tained  a  full  specification  of  the  charge :  if  of  a  crrminat 
nature,  the  sani^  ihibrmation  was  communicated  either 
by  the  indictment  tir  the  informatioo.  $ncli  were  the 
vrhoiedome  provrftiotis  of  the  English  law ;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  iVamers  of  it  may  have  become  wiser  than 
their  ancestbrs^  and.  may  my  down  new  rules  for 
their  own  condudti  XJtitil,  however^  this  was  done,  he 
Agreed  that  the  established  forms  and  practice  of  the 
courts  belbi;^  ought  to  iegulate  their  lordships'  proceed*^ 
Ihgs;  anid  d\i  he  conjured  or  desired  was,  that  be  should, 
bn  the  part  of  bis  illttstrioos  client^  have  the  benefit  of 
these  ibrms  atfd  <yf  that  pnlctice.  Did  their  lordships 
believe  ihat  there  ivte  iso  ihaacb  magic  in  the  dress  of  a 
counsel  at  their  bar;  or  su(ch  a  charm  in  his  education 
*ord  legal  acquireihents,  ail  that  he  could  at  sight  of  a  wit- 
hfcfss  whom  he  rieter  sdWj  hbr  ever  heard  of  before,  strike 
upoh  all  those  (vr^mts  of  character  and  conduct  which  it 
wtie  necessufy  to  %th  to  ascertain  moral  credibility,  and 
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nt  once  to  enter  npoD  a  cross-examinatmo  wi(h  as  little 
preparation  as  he  could  read  from  tiis  hAefi  He  would 
for  a  monieot  sujppose  a  case  which  would  show  the  diffi- 
coltv  IQ  which  their  lordships'  rule  of  proceeding  woald^ 
if  rigidly  adopted,  place  him.  .  Suppose  that  in  three  or 
four  weeks  hence  he  discovered  any  thing  which  went  to 
destroy  the  testimony  already  given  by  any  witness.  Sup« 
pose  that  a  witness^  A  B,  had  received  a  sum  of  money 
bn  condition  of  his  swearing  against  the  Queen — nay, 
further^  thai  the  passing  of  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
was  to  be  a  condition  antecedent  to  the  payment  of  the 
money.  All  the  noble  and  learned  lords  who  heard  hii9 
atleastj  and  he  trusted  all  their  lordships  generally^  wpuld 
be  struck  with  the  powerful  effect  which  this  disclosnre, 
if  substantiated  by  proof,  must  have  upon  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  previously  given ;  and  yet^  however  impor- 
tant such  testimony  niight  be,  if  the  proposed  rule  were 
adopted;  he  should  be  unable  in  the  face  of  that  rule  to 
tenaer  snch  evidence.  How  could  he  produce  the  evi- 
dence, unless  he  were  permitted  to  call  black,  suppose,  the 
last  witness^  and  ask  her,  was  such  and  such  the  fact  ?  If 
she  admitted  it  to  be  true,  then  she  disquali6ed  herself 
from  beiiie  a  witness :  if  she  denied  it,  tnen  he  should 
have  to  oner  proof  of  the  facts  out  of  the  mouths  of  other 
witnesses.  Iheir  lordships  knew  that  counter-declara- 
tions formed  a  large  part  of  the  materials  for  cross-exa- 
mination. He  would  appeal  to  those  of  their  lordships 
who  had  had  experience  in  courts  of  law,  how  often  a 
knowledge  of  such  counter-declarations  had  been  elicited 
by  a  sifting  and  persevering  cross-examination.  A  coun- 
sel cross-examining  had  to  feel  his  way  with  a  reluctant 
witness;  he  had  to  set.hi^  answers  just  as  he  could,  and 
to  compare  and  coIJect  the  parts  in  his  progress ;  he  had 
as  it  were  to  eviscerate  the  truth  from  the  witness,  it 
was  in  vain  to  say  this  could  be  done  if  a  counsel  were  to 
proceed  step  by  step,  with  each  question  put  (if  it  were  put) 
through  the  medium  of  their  lordships,  and  liable  every 
moment  perhaps  to  the  demurrer  of  the  learned  counsel 
opposite.  When  their  lordships  talked  of  any  analogy  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  otlier  courts  of  law,  he  begged  to 
ask  at  wh^  period  since  the  foundation  of  those  courts, 
voder  the  guidance  of  upright  judges,  had  a  counsel  been 
called  upon  to  cross-examine  as  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
vonld  be  called  upon,  if  their  lordships  laid  down  the  rule 
gainst  which  he  now  contended  i    To  call  such  a  mode 
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of  proceeding  a  cross-examination  would  be  a  mockery 
of  the  term;  to  tell  a  counsel  that  he  might  cross-ex- 
amine after  the  manner  he  was  allowed  in  a  court  of  law,, 
and  to  tell  him,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  must  lay  a 
ground  for  each  question,  and  have  it  then  put  ex  gratia 
by  their  lordships^  was  to  render  his  task  a  nullity,  and  a 
mockery  of  the  sanctioned  practice  before  the  judges  of 
the  land :  and  this,  too,  was  to  be  conceded  as  a  favour, 
which,  in  any  of  the  courts  below,  and  from  any  of  the 
revered  judges  who  presided  in  them,  he  should  disdain 
to  accept  in  apy  other  way  than  as  an  undoubted  right. 
It  was  on  these  grounds  he  humbly  submitted  to  their 
lordships,  that  they  would  not  now  place  him  in  a  differ- 
ent situation  from  that  in  which  he  supposed  he  stood, 
by  their  lordships'  considerate  attention.  He  hoped  now, 
that  the  expectations  held  out  to  the  counsel  for  th^ 
Queen  werei  to  be  realized,  and  that  they  were  not  to 
learn  that  their  lordships*  rule  of  one  day  was  not  to  be 
their  guide  for  another.  If  it  was  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  their  lordships  that  the  counsel  for  the  illustrious  ac* 
cused  must  act  under  restrictions  like  these,  which  tram- 
melled the  fair  and  full  performance  of  their  duly  ;  if  it 
was  their  final  command  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  during 
the  remainder  of  these  proceedings  were  merely  lo  sit  at 
their  lordships'  bar,  and  grace  by  tl^eir  corporeal  presence 
the  business  of  each  successive  day ;  if  that,  he  repeated, 
was  their  lordships'  irfevocable  decree,  then  he  hoped  at 
least  that  he  and  his  learned  friends  would  be  permitted 
to  revise  their  first  resolution  of  trying  to  assist  her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  conduct  of  her  desfence.  He  still,  however, 
relied  upon  the  sense  of  justice  which  must  ever  reign  in 
their  lordships'  breasts,  and  that  the  influence  of- that 
good  feeling  would  save  her  Majesty's  counsel  from  being 
placed  in  such  a  predicament.  It  was  fit,  before  he  con- 
cluded, that  he  should  correct  himself  respecting  a  state- 
ment on  their  lordships'  minutes,  if  they  would  so  far 
permit  him  to  aver  against  the  record.  It  was  stated, 
that  when  he  had  a  former  witness  called  back,  he  wanted 
merely  to  inquire  into  one  specific  fact,  without  going 
into  any  further  examination,  but  that  the  limits  pre- 
scribed had  been  exceeded.  He  admitted  the  irregularity 
of  such  a  course,  but  only  wished  to  pledge  himself  not 
again  to  ask  for  the  re- examination  of  a  witness  until  he 
be  came  to  open  his  case  for  the  defence.  In  any  thing 
that  bad  occurred  he  by  no  means  meant  to  yield  his 
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right  to  pursue  that  line  of  ample  cross-examination  for 
which  he  how  humbly,  but  he  trusted  effectually,  contend- 
ed at  therr  lordships'  bar.  H^  concluded  by  apologizing 
to  their  lordships  for  the  time  he  had  occupied  them,  and 
for  which  the  only  excuse  be  had  to  offer  was,  the  panu- 
mount  in^portance  of  the  point  for  which  he  contended. 

Mr.  Denman  followed  on  the  same  side.     He  said  that 
noihing  but  the  extreme  importance  of  the  privilege  for 
which  he  bad  to  contend  would  induce  him  to  address 
.their  lordships,  after  the  able  land  eloquent  speech  of  his 
learned  friend.     He  had  to  thank  their  lordships  fo,r  the 
kind  indulgence  he  had  hitherto  received,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  his  duty  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  lhei|Iustri- 
oas  accused  to  protest  against  any  restriction  being  now 
for  the  first  time  laid  upon  their  mode  of  cross-examina- 
tion, in  the  course  of  this  long,  harassing,  and  almost  over- 
whelming investigation.    Their  lordships  could  not  but  he 
seriously  impressed  with  the  reflection  that  no  protection 
cotdd  be  now  withdrawn  from  her  Majesty  in  the  manage- 
taent  of  her  defence  of  which  the  meanest  person  in  the  land 
could  not  hereafter  be  deprived  upon  the  precedent  now 
set;  he  therefore  contended  now  on  the  part  of  the  King 
and  the  people  for  an  important  right,  which,  if  refused, 
wrested  from  an  accused  his  strong  hold,  and  reduced  the 
jpower  of  cross-examination  to  a  mere  mockery  and  a 
name.     If  a  counsel  were  to  be  restricted  in  the  exercise 
of  so  invaluable  a  privilege,  what  security  had  any  man 
either  for  his  life  or  his  property  against  the  machinations 
of  any  perjured  wretch  who  might  assail  the  one  or  the 
other?     It  was  not  for  a  mere  technical  form  that  he  was 
now  contending  with  lawyer-bke  pertinacity;  he  was  con- 
tending for  a  vital  principle  which  was  essential  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  great  ends  of  justice,  and  he  implored  their 
lordships  to  pause  before  they  departed  from  an  estab- 
lished rule,  which  formed  so  strong  a  shield  for  innocence. 
.He  implored  them  to  pause  before  they  entered  upon  a 
vacillating  course  of  proceeding,  laying  down  rules  one 
day  which  were  to  be  departed  from  the  next,  when  they 
were  found  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  a  party  who 
did  not  like  any  obstacles  to  be  opposed  to  their  progress. 
The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  manner 
in  which  the  life  of  a  subject  was  fenced  round  by  the 
law  in  ca^s  of  high  treason,  to  protect  him  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  power.     Their  lordships,  if  not  disposed  to 
adopt  the  same  .principle  in  its  full  extent  in  other  cases, 


should  take  care  how  they  limited  it  in  a  form  of  pro- 
ceeding so  esseDtial  as  thb  for  the  protection  of  the  ac^ 
cused.  Suppose  any  one  of  their  fordsbips'  friends  who 
might  happeo  to  be  now  travelling  in  remote  parts  of  the 
worldy  were  to  be  charged  with  a  crime  at  which  hmQa^qi 
nature  revolted^  how  was  he  to  rebut  that  charge,  ijf 
defied  the  power  of  sifting  to  the  ^ttom  by  cross-exa- 
mination the  story  of  the  witness  ?  He  tjbeo  contended 
that  in  a  court  of  law  he  would  be  allowed  at  any  period 
of  a  trial  to  tecal  a  witness,  or  produce  another  to  show 
a  material  faet  which  previously  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowinff.  If  therefore  the  analogy  of  courts  of  law  were 
to  be  followed,  the  advantages  which  they  conferred 
should  not  be  lost* sight  of;  the  accused  at  least  oiigh( 
not  to  meet  with  a  diminished  protection.  To  croas^ 
examioe  a  witness  by  measured  steps,  and  through  the 
medium  of  their  lordships,  upon  cause  being  shown,  wa^ 
at  once  to  set  at  naught  the  whole  power  and  force  of  a 
cross^xamination.  Suppose  a  fact  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  her  Majesty's  coi^osel  respecting  the  infamous 
character  of  a  witness,  who  upon  re-exammation  and  th^ 
production  of  a  further  witness  might  be  loaded  wUb 
Infamy,  and  yet  that  they  were  prevented  from  this  dis^ 
closure  by  the  force  of  a  rule  of  evidence,  would  not  thjei;r 
lordships  minds  recoil  from  the  imustice  worked  by  the 
operation  of  their  own  rule  ?  At  this  very  moment -thej 
were  actuallv  pestered  with  information  of  the  kipd  tp 
which  he  aUuded  of  witnesses  in  this  case  ^  but  as  ^ 
counsel  and  as  a  gentleman  he  could  not  act  upon  such 
information  at  this  moment,  or  until  he  had  a  full  oppor;- 
tunity. of  ascertaining  its  authenticity,  and  being  satisfied 
of  its  truth*  If,  however,  the  rule  now  contended  against 
should  be  sanctioned  bv  their  lordships'  approbation,  it 
would  only  remain  for  him  to  hope  tliat  its  application 
would  be  restricted  to  such  a  case  as  that  which  had 
called  it  forth ;  and  that  they  should  only  hear  of  its  ex^ 
istence  when  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  heard  of 
for  the  dethronement  of  a  Queen  of  England.  If  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Queen  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
OJseeine  those  papers  which  had  been  seen  by  their  lord- 
ships ;  if  they  had  examined  those  papers,  seen  who  were 
the  parties  who  had  signed  to  the  accusations,  and  what 
were  the  accusations  to  which  they  had  so  signed,  they 
would  then  have  possessed  means  of  cross-examinatiop 
from  which  the  course  adopted  ,had  precluded  theoi. 
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<Mfiutl  lllcffei  bmris  whftC  migrbt  lie  mIM  Ite  gr«M  J9t¥> 

«tfMl  U  «titli«ly  Aifetttit  wtti  ttiuried  «p  rittce  tfae  MMfdh, 

«Hide  Mie  inhtniiettmifj  fdr  etid^nee/  oomltt^  CNi^  W 

mipfoit  tkal  *foef ;  or  if  4ie]r  had  fimfiid  the  oKgiMl 

^tdeito  cMilDg  fbririyrd  iq^^  the  jMitet  deotiiido,  MKt 

«nMMMllg  iHftb«#  iii  tor  dM  n^tute  or  M  to  the  «tira t  of  filc^ 

iMoi  thtAr  Amoer  testlmoi^;  either  mch  cdiilcidittefr^ 

tN^atfiitoiliititttridlylwvi?  tAAei  bet  M$^ifiB  d«fetieew 

K  irM  itfpotoiUtt  libl  to  pehitiw  thtx,  thi^gb  the  Whole 

<aMM OTibe io^iy,  eertahi  ndbte  lords  who  b&d  beea 

^Mn'tlie  Mimt  eOttimitte<i  tiad  beeh  potUog  qoesiSotiB  to 

nte  ir^Md<lti  wttCUMses  which  arote  out  of  soohcefl  to  which 

.  hut  (ith  fkenteao)  iuid  his  eoUeagnes  had  tto  aeces8.v  That 

iteeto  be  did  faost  homUy  Itapldhs  from  the  House ;  and 

if  it  itaMriiOt  graated/  Xhe  Qoeed  would  be  deprived  of 

Ihii  lll6tft  eflbetnai  iqeihs  of  defence ;  slie  Woald  b^  de* 

prtWNt  of  tbitee  vetf^'  weapons  which  had  enabled  hier 

m&k  a  fbhnet  occasion  to  codfbdod  her  ehemies  in  the 

fiSee  of  Hedi^en  atid  of  the  world.    It  was  sodae  satisfac* 

tioBj  Ihe  learned  gentleman  continued^  that  their  lord^ 

ships  bad  decided  to  heair  conasel  befbte  they  'i^ade  the 

inklt  in  ^aestion ;  for«  with  eVely  reipect  fbi^  the  judleial 

asAoriti^  6f  the  land,  he  wooM  take  the  libeHy  to  sajr 

that  theii^  decisions  were  always  most  just^-^cettaiilly  mxrit 

sititfaxitaM^^when  they  proceeded  apon  the  argnfnetit  of 

boA  partieib    The  situation  was  new,  fot-  ha  had  nevei^ 

befbre  known  counsel  called  in  as  to  the  fnander  of  lay^^ 

ifig  dolm  mfes  to  regulate  tlie  jiidgment  of  the  House ; 

bat.  jteherally  speakinfi^  he  should  contend  tefbre  their 

htamlfii  that  if  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  to  be  de^^ 

fAteA  of  the  most  Mi,  the  most  ample,  the  most  extent- 

ihre  Hgtrt.  of  tros^eramination  ;  if  they  were  to  be  pre^^ 

ehkdeo^  at  the  very  moment  which  cast  new  light  upon 

tbe-eaieA  from  sbowiug  fahehood,  if  falselh>ods  existed; 

ihd  frOtaci  showing  infamy,  if  to  them  infkmy  properly 

bebhged,  opon  the  characters  of  those  by  whom  infa^ 

nidas  ibartes  had  been  supported ;  if  those  who  appeared 

apod  her  ldajesty*s  behalf  were  to  be  prereiitea  frotti 

doih^  these  things,  it  would  be  better  for  their  client^  for  * 

justice^  and  for  the  country,  that  those  persons  at  once 

should  withdraw  from  the  inquiry  ;  not,  however,  with. 

drawing  the  j;rave  and  solemn  protest  under  which  they 

bad  €;|itered  upon  it,  thdn  continue  by  their  presenca.  td 

lattttott  a  proeeedhig  io  which  no  real  justice  could  be 
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ex{>ected — a  proceeding  which  devoted  one.p&rty  to  de-'. 
»lfUCtioQ»  aud  vhich  denied  to  a  defendant  the  ineaas  of 
a  defence.  'Hie  Queeo  protested  against  the  whole  pro-, 
ce^diug  trom  first  to  last ;  but  she. demanded  the  right  of, 
cr««»-4fxauiiuiDg  in  the  most  effqct^ual  manner  every  wiU- 
IMT^  brought  against  her:  and  better  it  would  be  that 
the  inquiry  before  the  House  should  occupy  the  «ammer 
luouths  for  the  next  10  years  to  come^  better  that  thq  iu^ 
uuiry  should  be  interminable,  than  that  their  lordsbiptt 
should  proceed  in  the  infliction  of  injustice,  or  establisli^ 
a  precedent  by  which  themselves  might  be  destroyed,, 
which  might  involve  the  safety  of  every  subject  in  tbiB^ 
realm.  Let  their  lordships  pau3e^  let  thfm  consider  of 
the  consequences,  and  the  learned  counsel  was  convinced; 
they  would  but  consult  their  own  interests  and  their, 
own  honour  by  consulting  the  interests  of  justice  ;  of 
that  justice  which,  if  not  bound  up  in  technical  formffj^ 
rested  firmly  upon  principles  of  unwritten  law — iipou 
principles  which  were  found  in  the  breast  of  every  ma]a 
of  cultivated  understanding  ;  and  in  sacrificing  which 
men  sacrificed  their  own  most  precious  and  most  vital, 
interest  in  the  social  compact  under  which  they  lived* 

The  Attorney-General  apprehended  that  an  indifTereni 
person,  hearing  the  address  of  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
othjer  side,  would  have  supposed  that  their  lordships  were^ 
called  on  to  adppt  some  measure  entirely  without  pre- 
cedent in  judicial  proceedings,  and  new  altogether  to  the 
law  of  England.  The  real  consideration,  however,  was, 
not  whether  the  House  should  depart  from  ordinary  rule, 
with  a  view  to  prejudice  the  party  accused,  but  whether 
they  should  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  ages,  occasionally  relaxing  from  thestrict'* 
ne&s  of  those  rules,  not  to  injure,  but  to  benefit  the  de- 
fendant ?  The  learned  counsel  had  dwelt  at  considerable 
kngth  upon  topics  to  which  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
thought  himself  scarcely  at  liberty  to  advert,  and  which 
he  should  only  luiu.-h  upon  in  order  to  show  how  impro« 
perly  they  had  beeu  treated,  as  well  as  introduced,  upon 
the  present  occa^tion.  Tl  o  princi))al  accusation  which  he 
Ihul  now  tp  rebui  wui  ilu:  general  nature  of  tlie  charges 
i  \hihitcd  in  the  bill ;  and  a  denial  of  the  list  of  witnesses 
iV>  \\lK»ai  iliuiie  charges  were  to  be  made  out — topics,  he, 
lit.  ^.;!i.,  loi  vleolaataiion  rather  than  for  argument.  ft 
'k-  '  'n  va  ^la:v'd  i^>  the  House  that,  in  every  criminal  prg- 
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ceediag  qf  similar  description,  the  party  accused  was^  aa 
a  matter  of  right,  apprized  of  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  specific  acts  were  imputed.  Surely  the  personal  exr 
perience  of  his  learned  friends  alone  would  convince  them 
that  thej  were  entirely  unwarranted  in  making  snch  a 
statement.  In  every  common  indictment^  certainly,  the 
tii^e  and  place  was  specified  and  set  forth ;  but  the  loaram, 
ed  gentleman  knew  perfectly  well,  that  the  specificatioti 
iras  not  held  binding,  but  that  the  prosecutor  was  at  li« 
berty  t»  prove  any  other  time  and  place  which  suited  bis 
purposes  and  with  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  list  of 
If  itness^,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  crime  of  hish 
treason,  there  was  not  a  criminal  proceeding  kqown  to  the 
]aw.of  England  in  whi^h  such  a  document  was  furnished 
before  the  inquiry*  Even  the  exception  as  to  cases  of 
high  treason  had  been  treated  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Justice  Forster,  as  an  improper  and  injudicious 
measure,  calculated  to  clog  the  course  of  our  criminal  pro* 
eeedinjgs,  and  likely  to  produce  even  more  inconvenience 
to  the  party  charged  than  to  the  prosecutors.  Where^ 
for  instance,  a  list  of  witnesses  was  furnished,  it  became 
necessary  to'  insert  in  that  list  the  name  of  every  indivi- 
dual, however  distantly  conpected  with  the  case,  who. 
might  by  any  possibility  be  called.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  a  list  of  great  length,  serving  only  to  em- 
barrass the  defendant,  would  be  given ;  and  after  naming 
a  100  witnesses,  the  case,  perhaps,  might  be  proved  by 
10.  The  instance  of  high  treason,  however,  was  a  soli- 
tary exception  to  the  law  of  England.  The  learned  coun- 
sel had  stated,  that  in  every  case  of  civil  proceeding  the 
defeodanl  was  informed,  not  only  of  the  lime,  but  of  the 
place  at  Which  the  acts  were  charged  to  have  been  com- 
ipittedc  he  Cthe  Attorney-General)  must  be  excused  if  he 
declared  thiit  statement  inaccurate ;  for  in  the  very  case  to 
which  the  present  proceeding  had  been  likened,  in  the 
case  of  ad  action  for  criminalconversation,  the  plaintill' 
was  left  at  liberty  to  go  over  the  whole  globe  if  he  pleas- 
ed, to  extend  his  charges  over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  no 
means  were  afforded  to  the  defendant  of  learning  either 
the  time,  the  place,  or  the  nature  of  the  acts  which  were 
to  be  proved  against  him.  The  House  had  heard  a  great 
deal  stated^  and  inaccurately  stated,  thougli  certainly  not 
with  intentional  inaccuracy,  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's 
ease.  The  charge  in  the  preamble  of  thai  bill  would  be 
found  to  slate  merelv,  that  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
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folk  had  committed  adultery,  without  stating  with  whonii 
or  at  what  period,  and  without  conBning  the  charge  either 
to  place  or  time.  Upon  a  complaint  from  the  l)uche9S 
that  the  party  was  not  named,  a  particular  had  been  g^y^U 
in;  a  particular,  not  confined,  as  had  been  stated^  taa 
period  of  four  months,  but  embracing  an  infinite  variety! of 
times  and  places  durine  a  term  of  no  less  than  six  years, 
from  the  year  1685  to  the  year  1691 ;  and  to  that  partiof 
the  complaint  which  prayed  a  list  of  witnesses,  no^osijiK^r 
—none  at  least  which  he  (the  Attoroey-Generatj  cbnld 
discover-^  had  been  returned  by  the  House.  Neither  did 
it  appear  that  upon  the  second  occasion,  when  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses became  still  more  desirable,  the  JSqcbess  had  known 
what  persons  were  to  be  examined  against  her ;  and  the  case 
of  the  Duchess  of  ihforfolk,  therefore,  so  far  from  proving 
that  which  Mr.  Brougham  had  sought  to  prove — :ana 
with  which,  by  the  way,  tlie  House  had  nothrng  to  do,  for 
the  question  as  to  the  fist  of  witnesses  had  long  since  ^eh 
decided — proved  directly  the.  contrary.  The  same  learn- 
ed gentleman  had  told  their  lordships  that  he  (the  Attor- 
liey-Genefal)  came  even  now,  at  the  twelfth  hour,  to  ask 
of  the  House  to  introduce  new  rules.  He  debied  tl^e 
charge;  he  only  asked  of  the  H6use  strll  to  act  upon  the 
sameVuie  upon  which  they  had  been  acting  all  through 
the  inquiry;  and  with  which  the  learned  gentleman  on 
the  bther  side  had,  up  to  Saturday  last,  up  to  the  twelfth 
hour,  been  contented.  It  was  the  learned  counsel  on  th|^ 
other  side,  who  were  calling  upon  the  House  to  fntrodiiic^ 
a  new  rule;  to  introduce,  for  their  own  benefit,  a  ruk 
subversive  of  all  justice,  not  only  in  proceedings  of  the 
present  character,  but  in  every  description  of  proceecling 
which  could  be  brought  before  that  House.  He  tia4  cer- 
tainly understood  the  learned  connsel,  in  asking  ]permi$^ 
^sion  farther  to  cross-examine  the  witness  Majocbi,  tp 
state  that  such  farther  questions  would  close  his  crpss- 
jexamination.  The  impression  on  his  mind  (lad  l>e«n, 
that  Majochi  was  then  examined  for  the  last  time.  Vpon 
that  point,  loo,  he  could  not  forbear  to  notice  the  assertion 
of  Mr/Denman,  (hat  such  farther  examination  was  mat- 
ter of  right.  He  denied  that  right.  No  ji\dge,  he  be- 
lieved, trying  a  criminal,  would  refuse .  und^r  such  cir- 
cumstances to  put  a  question  suggested  either  by  the 
prisoner  or  by  bis  counsel:  but  in  no  case  had  such  aa 
examination  been  considered  as  a  right,  or  conducted  by 
counsel  without  the.  intervention  ot  a  judge.    He  ob- 
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Jected  Id  the  course  contended  for  by  the  learned  cban- 
selon  the  other  side^  because  it  would  leAd  to  an  intermi- 
nable case.  Under  the  present  regulation^  the  cross* 
examination  was  fully  open  to  the  defendant's  counsel  as 
soon  as  the  witness  had  deposed.  The  House  must  feel 
that  rodhia  mode  of  cross^^examination  was  alike  most 
fttTOoriabte  to  justice  and  most  fair  towards 'the  witness. 
It- frequently  happen^di  in  translatmg  from  a  foreign  lan« 

{angle  particularly^  thiat  a  question  was  misunderstood, 
mm^diate  eross-^xamiqation  oftefi  afforded  the  witness 
an  o^ortunity  of  correcting  an  error  which,  after  a 
hptie  OT  weeksi  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
correct.  The  -course  suggested  would  even  be  unfair 
toward  the  party  accused/  because  the  very  first  princi« 
ples'of  practice  indicated  the  necessity  of  cross-examining 
a  witness  instantly^  before  he  could  have  time  to  recol-i 
led  himself^  to  arrange  bis  answers^  to  model  his  replies, 
and  make  them  ^correspond  with  his  examination-in* 
chief.  Doubtless  it 'Would  be  answered  that  the  party 
accused  was  to  conduct  his  own  case ;  that  the  Queen  had 
arightj  if  she  thought  fit,  to  subject  herself  to  inconve* 
aieiicei;.  but  he  apprehended  that  the  duty  of  their  lord- 
ships was  to  elicit  the  trutb^  not  to  consider  the  conveni- 
ence w  inconveoience  of  either  party,  but  to  elicit  the 
VnoLihi'  Their  lordships  had  already  granted  that  which 
ought  to  be  satisfactory;  every  thing  which  could,  .with 
propriety,  be  granted ;  but  her  Majesty's  counsel  insisted 
upon  no  less  tharx  this — that  the  House  should  lay  down 
a  broad  general  rule,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  own 
established  course  of  proceeding,  and  to. the  proceedings 
of  those  courts  below  inwhich  questions  afFecttug  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  individuals  were  every  duy  decided. 
True,  the  practice  of  those t^ourts  were  not  binding  upon 
tfa^  House;  but  it  was  practice  settled  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers, and  considered  by  them  ns  best  calculated 
for  the  purposes  of  justice;  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  departure  from  it  would  be  most  mischievous.  Noiv, 
was  thei^e  any  instance  in  which  a  defendant  in  any  one 
of  those  courts  had  got  up  and  said,  ^'  This  witness  whom 
jbu  have  called  against  mc  is  a  man  of  whom  I  know 
nothing;  I  never  saw  him,  nor  heard  of  him  before;  give 
me  time,  therefore ;  delay  your  proceedings  until  1  have 
time  to  inquire  whether  he  has  not  formerly  made  decia* 
rations  inconsistent  with  bis  present  statement  r*'  But 
the  House,  in  acceding  to  the  desire  of  his  learned  friends 
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future  time;  inaUen  of  (be highest  conseqneDce  tntgajetl^ 
log  theftiselTeft  in  the  course  of  the  exatninattcn  wouU  M 
forgotten,  and  it  was  idle  to  tnj  that  ther  might  lie  fie^ 
TiTed  hy  a  subsequent  perusal  of  the  eTideace ;  all  who 
were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  btttnan  mind  muat  know, 
that  it  Would  be  cold  and  lifeless  compared  with  the  actir^ 
suggestions  of  the  moment.  In  this  riew  the  postpone^ 
ment  would  produce  a  gtierous  evil.  Again,  supposkiir  - 
adofibt  were  thrown  in  cross-examination  upon  anjriaiid 
sti^MI  by  a  witness,  the  course  was  to  interrogate  dhet 
witnesses  in  ^confirmation ;  but  if  the  cross-esraminftliotl 
were  deferred,  no  such  opportunity  would  be  ieiflbrded; 
and  thie  case  would  be  thus  unfairly  prejudiced.  But  thir 
was  not  all ;  for  fresh  witnesises  mignt  be  required  in  snpMk 
poft  of  the  bill,  ihey  must  be  cross-examined,  re-exa- ' 
mined,  and  finally  submitted  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Hotiae^ 
Another  difficulty  appeared  insuperable*  How  was  it 
possible  for  the  counsel  supporting  the  bill  to  know'bei# 
to  conduct  the  inquiry,  unless  they  were  informed  a  little 
of  the  course  of  the  questions  and  observations  on  tfc^ 
other  side  i  Cross^-examination  was  one  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  inquiries  in  eliciting  truth,  not  by  confuting,  but 
by  confirming  the  witness ;  and  if  on  the  other  side  they 
were  permitted  to  know  all  the  case  against  them  widibvt 
giving  the  accused  party  the  least  hint  of  their  inteiniotis^ 
it  was  an  utifafr  and  an  unjust  advantage,  ft  had  beeii 
well  said  by  one  of  their  lordships — 

TAe  £ord-C/bffce//or.— >You  cannot  refer  to  what  mtjf 
lord  has  said. 

TAe  SoUcHaP'Genefal  apologized.  He  might  perhaps 
say  that  it  had  been  suggested,  that  if  the  cros»-examiiia<^ 
tion  were  delayed  until  all  the  accusing  witnesses  bad 
been  heard,  the  counsel  in  fopport  of  the  bill  would  have 
a  right  to  insist  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
cross-examine  the  evidence  for  the  Queen  until  after  tlie 
lapse  of  a  reasonable  time.  Thus  the  proceeding  migbt 
be  eternal  and  interminable:  it  was  impossible  to  s^  - 
where  it  could  end.  He  did  not  urge  these  inconveni^  - 
ences  so  much  in  answer  to  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  as  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  now  prevailing^ 
and  from  which  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  depart. 
It  could  not  be  infringed  without  infinite  danger  and  pO-« 
sitive  mischief-^witbout  breaking  in  upon  the  rules  and 
principles  by  which  hitherto  truth  had  been  ascertained: 
and  defended.    He  laid  no  stress  on  the  observation  thait 
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eggiiMd  io  fkTOor.ol.  the  bill  coold.  not  simd  op^lhe^fU^T 
dm^  aatU  th^  case  had  beea  gone  through.  ^  Beridei^ 
tW  coone  leoommended  .was  uDJiist  to  the  wimesaes' 
tlMaff|9rhreii :  nivch  df  a  crossf-examinatiofi  depended:  upoa* 
riUlliM  Acts  and  apparentlj  insignifibaDt  ^xpr^iioas^ 
idiHil^CQ«Id Bot  berecoIleGted,  expl^ned^  orrecooQil^dJ^ 
li(ker;lhe  iatenral  of  moBths,  or  eveQ  weeks..  At.(hepb^. 
jtclr  of  diit  proceeding  was  the  investigation  of  uruiby  he 
i|Uit  be  aJloiiied  to  add^  that  the  recaoaiinetidatioa.woiild 
iStlojiirioiia  ^ven  to  the  Queen :  thief  witness  would  tbm 
iMsre-m  oppt>rtQnit7  of  deliberating  apoa  the  evidenoe  bcr 
shjiiddgiTe,  and  of  preparingiiimselr  forcross-examiBftpi 
tpv;  "and  to  »¥oid  tbisy  all.  courts  of  law  Jrequired  that 
ttecronFexamination  should  immediateiy  foIloW.theiejB-» 
aBADi|tion-in-chief  Besides,  a:  witness  under  cro4s-ez« 
annjiiation  might  hesitate,  or  perhaps  expose  his  uotrntb^^ 
Iqjft  if'be  were  allowed,  to  .tell  his  story  straight  forward^. 
iHld  was  followed  by  other  witnesses  to.the.same^faoty -it 
aiqb^  cunoant  to  coqfirmatioa. that  could  not  afterwards' 
be.'iliakeD.  After  recapitulating  the  ivarious  potntst^be- 
had  jirged)  the  learned. counsi^l  went  on  to.  observe;-  that 
iddifiigh  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  tbecir*^ 
ealttataiice  of  the  witnesses  coming  from  abroad  gave 
adtber party  a  claim. to  postponement,  yet  their  lordships- 
hadgranted  as  much  as.possible  without  wholly  defeating 
die  ends  of  justice.  An  important  advantage  had  beea 
conceded  to  the  other  side,  for.  it  was  deci&d.  that'the 
enM»«xamination  should- not  be  entirely  postponed ;  if 
any  facts  could  be  adduced  comins  afterwards  to  the- 
knowledge  of  the  party,  their  Iordships>  relying  on  the 
cattdonr  of  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  bad  consented  that 
the  witness  should  be  called  back,  and  the  cross-examina* 
tibn  renewed.  No  tribunal  could  g6  further ;  but  .to 
grant  the  whole  request  of  the  counsel  for*  the  Queen, 
won}d  be  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  inquiry. 

Jliy  Brougham  commenced  his  reply  by  stating  that 
li^  bad  been  offered, on  the  other  side  requiring  an  an- 
swer. .  He  could  not,  however,  allow  their  lordships  to 
separate.:Without  setting  himself  right  with  regard  to  mis- 
qoQtatiba  (undesigned  of  course)  which  be  was  supposed 
to  buremade  from  their  lordships' journals.  It  was  easy 
to  lais-iitate  a  case,  and.  easier  to  assert  that  a  case  had 
befn  mia*stated.  The  counsel-  on  the  other  side  were 
veiy. sharp,  hut  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  toliave 
beqB'^Bqc^te  «as  well  as  sharp.    The  Attorney-G^nerai 
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bad  fallen  into  an  error,  though  be  was  aicled  and  acoom* 
panied  by  the  Solidtor-Generki,  w&o  jgencrallj  afsvfe^ 
wiih  great  contempt  of  every  body  but  biii99e]f>  aod  theilr 
lordships.  He  (Mr«  Brougham)  made  this  exceptimk^ 
because  the  Solicitor-General  had  been  pleased  tt>  (Mntdwi 
bis  high  commendation  upon  their  lordships :  thonglik  not 
lawyers,  in  the  excess  of  his  approbation  he  bad  addiitted^ 
thit  dieir  lordships  had  put  some  questions  to  the  wit* 
nesses  in  a  form  sufficiently  judicious.  He  was  fenc^pd^ 
rapeatihg  what  bad  been  said  by  his  learned  friend^  whv 
had  not  been  interrupted  while  e:scpressing  his  mosi;  aatiife 
fiiotory  approbation ;  it  was  a  tribute  froiH  one  who  filloi 
the  h^h  orBce  of  the  King's  Solicitor-General^-^it  waa^ 
eonsi(^rabie  value,  and  he  ^Mr.  Brougham)  tmsted  ft 
had  been  received  by  the  House  with  beeonHftg  |;rali« 
tud^«  Let  it  be  recbllected  that  this  came  from  tbe  Som 
licitor^'General— «tbe  only  lawyer,  at  least  the  only  AcdoiBiw 
plished  lawyer  of  tbe  profession,  according  to  tbe  cipiinhiiK: 
of  some  of  his  friends,  who,  by  tbe  bye,  monopoiiaed  timit 
opinion  as  he  did  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Tbie  Soli^ 
citor-General  had  too  a  most  able  coadjutor,  and  betiw^oa 
them  both  it  might  be  said  that  they  had  exclusive  fM^a^ 
session  of  all  law,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  tailent,  and  M  the 
acconiplishments  on  the  present  4>cca8ion.  In  truth,  tlie 
c^ounsel  for  tbe  Queen  bad  only  one  or  two  books  to  whieh 
tiiey  refei'red,  and  which  they  held  up  as  a  screen  agaiai^ 
the* desperate  severity  of  the  attack  just  made  uipon  them# 
Much  had  been  said  regarding  the  case  of  the  Duchesa 
of  Norfolk  ;  but  while  bis  learned  friends,  relying  on  their 
own  resources,  only  furnished  themselves  with  Cobbett'a 
state  trials,  he  and  theQueen^s  Solicitor-General  had  been 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  original  journikis 
of  the  House.  The  other  side  relied  on  the  octavo  edi-^ 
tion,  while  tde  original  foiio^  which  would  be  evidence  kf. 
a  court  of  justice,  (if  he  might  be  allowed  to  stat^  what 
would  be  evidence,  not  so  much  in  the  face  of  the  joidges 
of  the  land,  and  of  their  lordships,  as  in  the  overawing 
presence  of  that  greatest  of  all  law  authorities,  the  Soli« 
citor-General,  by  whom  he  had  been  rebuked  within  the 
last  half  hour)  had  been  produced  in  opposition  to  it. 
From  that  folio  it  was  evident  that  alt  that  the  Attorney- 
General  advanced  was  founded  in  error,  and  that  all  that 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  said  Was  confirmed  by  indisput- 
able fact.  God  forbid  that  he  should  glory  or  triumph 
over  the  amazing  powers  of  his  learned  friends;  bm  if 


did  bapt>eo,  that  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  in  this 
Uouse^  (for  be  bad  no  objection  to  specify  times  and 
places  with  the  utmost  possible  precision,)  he  had  read 
the  46tb  and  47th  pages  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Iiordsj  where  was  stated  the  whole  of  what  be  had  ven- 
tured to  submit.  It  there  appeared  that  the  proctor  of 
the  Docbess  of  Norfolk  had  asKed  many  questions  of  the 
witneasesj  ip  order  to  furnish  himself  with  the  means  of 
aflGcrtaiDiflg  their  conduct  and  character:  be  had  inquired 
of  Margaret  Edmonds  where  was  her  last  abode^  whether 
^he  W3a  single  or  married^  with  whom  she  now  lived,  and 
other  interrogatories  of  the  same  sort;  after  which  she 
was  sworn,  and  not  till  then.  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sued  with  Anne  Burton :  she  was  asked  i  f  she  were  a  maid, 
(he  bad  ventured  to  put  no  such  question  to  the  witness  of 
Saturday)  whether  sne  always  had  lived  in  Chancery- lane, 
whether  she  had  been  servant  to  the  Lords  Ferrers  and 
])evoD,  and  whether  at  the  time  of  examination  $he  lived 
(It  her  own  cost  and  charges :  to  the  last,  much  to  her 
CKdic,  she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then  she  was 
sworn,  and  not  till  then;  and  the  same  mode  was  pur- 
sued with  tw€!nty  other  witnesses^  one  of  the  last  of 
whom  was  Richard  Owen,  and  he  was  asked  whether  he 
was  kept  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But,  said  the  Attorney- 
Qeoeral,  from  his  great  authority,  Cobhetl's  State  Trials,. 
■o  copy  of  charges  and  no  list  of  witnesses  was  given  ; 
but  frona  the  journals  it  was  clear  that  the  contrary  was 
the  truth.  The  Duchess  petitioned  for  them,  but  a  diffi- 
culty was  for  a  time  thrown  in  the  way  by  a  Latin  protest 
delivered  in  by  the  proctor,  which,  for  the  more  easy 
comprehension  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  first  be  trans* 
Jated  into  the  vulgar.  At  lengtli,  however,  the  list  was 
furnished,  and  most  complete  it  was,  for  it  went  over  the 
life  and  occupation  of  every  witness  for  six  or  eight  pre- 
ceding yearS;  and  then  three  further  days  were  allowed  to 
the  Duchess  for  inquiry.  Therefore,  he  said,  with  all  pos- 
sible humility  and  deference  to  the  learned  self-compta- 
eeocyof  tlie  Solicitor-General,  (with  whom  he  was  far  in- 
deed from  putting  himself  in  competition,  for  all  that  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  acquired  had  come  rather  by  the 
grace  of  God  than  by  any  industry  or  merit  of  his  own) 
that  tlie  case  completely  bore  him  out  in  all  the  observa- 
tions be  had  made. 

Tke  AUomey^General  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  ihe  charges  against  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  only  in- 
citoded  a  Mriod  of  five  months,  and  not  of  fiNe\e«kX%. 
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Mr.  Brougham  answered^  that  if  time  were  of  any  coii« 
Bequeoce  to  bis  argumenc,  he  could  show  here  that  the 
Attorney-General  was  again  jn  error,  for  the  speeificalioa 
allowed  to  the  Duchess  extended  from  January,  1685,  to 
August^  l6gi ;  and  if  the  same  course  bad  been  adopted 
tritb  regard  to  her  Majesty,  she  would  at  this  niomeDt 
have  stood  before  the  world  in  a  very  different  situatioo. 
So  much  for  the  Attorney-General.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
fth  infinitely  more  awe  in  approaching  his  most  learoed 
coadjutor,  because  he  knew  his  habit  always  was  to  tell  the 
Opponent  who  *'  touched  him  near'* — '^  Go  away,  Sir^ 
you  are  no  lawyer — you  can  be  no  lawyer — you  are  ooljp 
the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  but  1  am  the  King's  Sik 
licitor-General ;  therefore  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  a  most  ao^ 
complished  lawyer.^'  That  was  a  fact  he  (Mr.  Broagb-» 
am)  could  not  dispute  or  traverse^  and  that  alone  wa» 
^enough  to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  grapple  with  any 
of  the  arguments  adduced  :  he  fell  a  conscious  inferiority  i 
be  was  aware  that  he  was  far  below  the  King's  Solicitor^ 
General  in  rank  and  in  knowledge :  the  Solicitor-GeneraT 
inight  say  that  he  was  only  ^^  a  little  lower  than  the  Aa< 
gels,"  and  a  very  little  it  was^  if  his  own  opinion  were  to^ 
1)e  taken :  the  wonder  therefore  was,  that  with  all  bja 
learning  and  greatness  he  could  condescend  to  mis-state 
the  arguments  used  against  him.  He  (Mr.  Brougham^ 
felt  the  highest  admiration  for  the  great  man  of  whom  he 
was  speaking  :  nothing  he  could  say  could  add  one  leaf 
to  the  wreath  of  laurel  he  had  obtained-rnothing  he  could 
advance  could  give  one  more  spark  to  the  glory  both  the 
Solicitor-General  and  bis  powerful  coadjutor  had  been  daiLy- 
increasing  during  this  investigation,  and  before  the  pa** 
troQs  of  this  bill,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
well-merited  professional  promotion.  Proprio  marte  they, 
hiid  acquired  immortal  reputation,  and  melancholy  it 
was  to  reflect,  that  even  these  men,  the  most  ]llustriQiia> 
and  exalted  of  their  species,  had  still  some  taint  of  the 
frailty  of  our  common  nature.  Not  only  had  they  mis-r 
stated  argumenis,  but  they  had  substituted  one  for  aoo^ 
ther.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  never  said,  that  in  a  civil 
suit  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  particular  of  timean4^ 
place,  but  that  he  had  a  rieht  to  such  a  particular^  at 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  declaration^  made  it  a  matter^ 
of  absolute  certainty  that  he  could  not  be  taken  by  sufp 
prisei  btit  must  come  prepared  into  court.  If  this  were 
not  furnished,  a  judge  would  make  an  order  for  the  pur» 
pose,  and-ia  his  owa  little  experience  fnever  comparing^ 


k  wkb  that  of  the  King's  Solicitor-General)  this  had  bees 
duoe  over  and  over  again.  But  this  was  not  a  civil  action, 
nothing  like  a  civil  action ;  and  be  asked  whether^  in  all 
criminal  proceedings,  certainty  was  not  by  law  secured  to 
an  individual  accused  i  A  man  committed  for  a  felony  to 
York  Gastle,-and  ^ut  in  a  course  of  trial  in  Yorkshire,  knew 
that  the  offence  must  be  charged  to  have  been  commit* 
ted  there;  but  here  the  crime  was  extended  over  many 
years  and  over  many  quarters  of  the  globe :  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  charged  as  the  scenes  of  her  Majesty's 
adultery.  In  the  same  way  an  indictment  was  not  for  a 
aeries  of  felonious  acts :  it  was  for  picking  the  pocket 
specifically  of  A.  B.,  and  not  for  a  pocket- picking  inter- 
coarse  of  seven  years  of  a  man's  lii*e ;  and  there,  was  hardly 
instance  of  a  person  being  put  upon  his  trials  tbia 
conntry.  who  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nliture  and  extent 
of  the  charge,  and  of  the  place  where  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated.  A  great  deal  had  beea 
Mid  about  the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  rule  as  a  guide 
^r  the  future:  far  be  it  from  him  to  object  to  the  utmost 
regularity,  but  it  did  seem  a  little  strange  that  all  of  a  sud- 
den men's  minds  were  directed  to  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  as  if  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  hereafter  to 
form  a  great  chapter  in  the  law  of  the  land.  Resolutions 
might^  made  by  the  House  not  to  draw  certain  matters 
loto  precedent ;  but  that  was  a  bungling  way  of  doing 
business,  and  he  would  seriously  ask  their  lordships  if  they 
were  bound  here  to  act  as  if  Queen  bills  were  to  becoma 
in  future  as  common  as  turnpike-road  and  canal  bills  i  The 
argument  had  been  pushed  even  thus  far :  it  was  said, 
that  it  was  better  that  the  individual  in  this  particular  case 
should  suffer  than  that  a  permanent  rule  should  not  be 
established.  Surely  this  argument,  if  good  for  any  thing, 
might  be  pressed  both  ways,  for  he  might  ask  their  lordi- 
sbips  to  lay  down  a  rule  favourable  to  the  Queen,  and 
pressing  hard  upon  her  accuser,  in  order  that  in  future  it 
might  be  adhered  to  inflexibly.  Why  was  all  the  load  to 
be  cast  upon  the  weaker  party  ?  Why  was  a  rule  to  be 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  Queen  only  ?  The  rule  of  law, 
and  the  ordinary  merciful  presumption  of  judges  was,  that 
it  was  better  than  ten  guilty  should  escape  than  that  one 
innoceni  should  suffer :  but  now  it  was  to  be  reversed  at 
the  instance  of  those  two  sages  of  the  profession,  and  ten 
innocent  were  to  be  punished  that  one  guilty  might  not 
i^void  th^e  merited  sentence.    But  the  Queen  was  in  a  sitii*^ 


Ution  of  great  disadirikntRge  compared  wub  her'pHisec»f» 

tof9 :  her  iK:quittal>  nay^  e?en  bcr  cooviotioD,  couJd  not 

be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  fttrtber  pK^ceeding ;  thif  luH 

might  be  withdrawn  and  amended,  again  withdrawn  and 

again  amended :  totter  quoties  new  noeasores  might  be  e^ 

lered  to  their  lordships  against  their  Queen^  aad  tenioti 

after  session  she  might  be  put  upon  her  trial.    This  waa 

so  slight  difference;  and  another  important  distioctiod 

bad.  been  demonstrated  already  by  the  evidence^  that  f hf( 

Queen's  accusers  had  a  power  of  procuring  witnesses  wbieh 

she  oould  not  enjoy,     iiot  ouly  were  large  suma  at  tbm 

command,  pot  only  was  force  used  where  bribery  fwik^ 

Vttt  the  foreign  force  (for  the  coodusion  was  irreaiatibiif> 

med  to  bring  the  King's  witnesses  would  sot  be  eroptoiy.» 

f  d  to  make  those  of  the  Queen  come.     Further,  the  s aam 

|arce  found  eifeotual  in  driving  the  King's  witnesses  e^rf 

woaid  be  exerted  to  keep  the  Queen's  witnesses  back.    He 

iUd  not  profess  to  be  so  deeply  skilled  in  human  nature  ae 

\iis  learned  friends,  but  he  guessed  that  the  same  powev 

which  said  to  one  man,   ^^  Go  over   to   give   evidence 

against  the  Queen/'  was  not,  likely  to  tell  another,  *<  Go 

you  to  give  evidence  in  her  favour.*^     He  might  assuoM 

^veo  more ;  the  government  which  told  the  King's  wit^ 

Itesses  to  stay  away  from  England  at  their  peril,  would 

warn  those  of  the  Queen  to  go  to  England  at  their  peril. 

\}pon  these  grounds  he  left  the  case  with  the  HpiHe,^ 

without  at  all  pretending  to  be  able  to  cfstiinaie  either  tbe 

importance  of  new  impending  difficulties,  or  of  those  in 

which  it  was  already  involved.    {le  had  of  course  no. 

light  to  offer  any  advice  or  suggestion  to  their  lorckhips^ 

aud  perhaps 

•«-— "  Should  they  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er/' 

Mr,  Brougham  having  concluded, 

jfAe  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  immediately  to  move  an  |^ 

J'purnment,  as  the  }iouse  would  probably  wait  until  tp*t 
aorrow  morning  before  it  came  to  any  decision  on  tbe 
important  question.  One  circumstance  in  the  situatioi^ 
ip  which  he  stood  he  felt  it  an  imperious  duty  to  notiee 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  what  had 
Ipeen  said  relative  to  measures  of  compulsion,  in  bringkig^ 
foreigo  \witnesses  to  this  country,  and  to  the  fandi^ 
i^sed  '■  for  carrying  on  this  prosecution.  A%  to  the 
last  he  could  state  that  unlimited  sums  had  be<a^ 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  professional  advisers  of  [ler 
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lilajestyf  f^'"  tbe  purpose  of  collecting  evidenct?,  and  con^ 
reyiftg  it  to  Etigland,  so  that  here  the  government  hoped 
bo  Mtpterior  advantage.  The  carapellJBg  of  witnesses  to 
coBie  over  of  course  depended  upon  the  state  from  which 
they  were  taken :  some  neither  could  nor  would  oblige, 
ihtm  to  give  evidence,  but  on  the  part  of  that  power 
more  >e8pecially  referred  to  it  had  been  annomiced  to  one 
of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Queen^  tbat  Whatever  degree 
6f '^xiBipiiUioti  had  been  used  to  bring  over  witnesses  to 
ia(>polt  the  bill,  would  be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  se» 
ttttihg  the  ettendadce  of  persons  in  opposition  to  it.  If 
fltiy  difiicfiky  srose^  care  would  be  taken  that  equal  and 
MiMrtial  ju^tiee  should  in  this  respect  be  done. 

ijord  Enkme  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the'adjotirntnetitt 
but  to  caution  the  House  against  the  thickening  diflScnV 
ties  tb«t  surrounded  its  proceeding,  and  which  might 
in  the  tend  'place  it  before  the  country  in  a  situation  nei^ 
Iher  tioiioupiil^le  nor  respectable :  the  resohitions  of  one 
day  it  Might  be  compe'lled  to  abandoti  on  the  next.  He 
tbeught  he  oecild  pledge  himself  to  convince  their  lord-i 
ships  that  the  course  now  recommended  was  utterly  un« 
leHable^  and  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  adjourn  fdr 
Psxh  a  period  as  might  reasonably  be  demanded  by  the 
couneel  for  the  Queen,  and  to  grant  a  list  of  the  wit* 
ftemes  yet  remaining  to  be  examined  with  a  specification' 
of  the  dates  and  places  to  which  their  examination  might 
refer.  In  -bis  view  this  course  would  be  attended  with 
advantage  efven  to  the  King  himself,  but  he  would  not 
argue  it  further  at  present.— Adjourned  at  5  o'clock. 
NINTH  DAY. -^August  QQ. 

After  the  House  was  called  ovei*,  apologies  were  made 
for  several  peers  on  the  ground  of  indisposition  ;  and  on 
ihe  motion  of  the  Eail  of  Liverpool,  the  clerk  read  the 
resolution -moved  by  the  noble  earl  yesterday,  previous  to 
the  adjoornmeht. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  observed,  that  when  he  made 
Ihe  motion  yesterday  that  counsel  should  be  called  in,  it^ 
was  with  the  view  of  hearing  what  might  be  said  on  either* 
side  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  he  had  moved  re* 
n>eeting  the  course  of  proceeding.  He  bad  then  observed^ 
mat  he  tfhould  not  think  himself  bound  by  any  opinion  he 
had  given  on  the  subject  of  his  motion,  if,  upon  th^ 
Hatement  of  the  counsel,  it  should  appear  necessary  for 
tbedue  administration  of  justice  that  an  alteration  should 
be  ipade  with  respect  to  the  cross-examinations;    fiei' 
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9tin  conceived^  however,  that  the  course  recommended 
hy  bis  motipD  was  that  which  was  most  conveoient  for 
Iheir  lordships'  proceedings ;  and  also^  as  far  as  he  wa9 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  case  of  her  Ma- 
^sty,  the  most  advantageous  for  her  interests.  But  the 
counsel  for  tlie  Queen  had  not  thought  so,  and  in  their 
araument  at  the  bar  had  pressed^  and  he  understood  were 
still  disposed  to  press,  for  a  contrary  course — namely, 
that  they  should  have  leave,  after  certain  questions  were 
asked  of  a  .witness,  to  postpone  their  cross-examination 
to  a  subsequent  period*  In  insisting  on  this  pointy  they 
iiad  referred  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  underateiid- 
ing  upon  the  subject.  He  was  certainly  ready  to  allow 
that  on  Saturdai^  last  an  option  bad  been  given  them 
iinder  the  discretion  of  the  House,  and  on  their  asking 
for  it,  to  put  a  few  questions,  and  postpone  the  remainder 
of  the  cross->examination.  Upon  consideration  therefore, 
wider  the  inconvenience  of  withdrawing  an  advantage 
which  appeared  to  have  been  conceded  to  them,  be 
thought  that  their  lordships  ought  to  continue  the  indul- 
gence ;  it  being  always  understood  that  the  counsel  in 
snpport  of  the  bill  should  not  be  called  upon  to  sum  up 
their  case  until  the  whole  of  the  cross-examinations 
should  be  concluded.  In  stating  this  as  the  result  of  the 
consideration  he  had  given  to  the  question,  sifter  hearing^ 
ihe  counsel  on  both  sides,  he  must  still  say  that  he  thought 
the  other  course  the  best  both  for  the  conyenience  of  their 
lordships  and  the  Queen's  defence.  At  the  same  time 
the  distinction  between  the  two  modes  was  very  unim* 

Eortant ;  because^  if  the  counsel  for  the  defeiu^e  were  al« 
>wed  to  call  back  witnesses  for  a  second  cross-examina- 
tion, upon  their  stating  a  special  case,  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  them  to  accomplish  that  object,  as  they  could 
find  no  difficulty  in  laying  such  a  case  before  their  lord- 
ships whenever  they  should  think  it  necessary.  As,  then^ 
the  difference  between  the  two  courses  was  so  little,  he 
thought  their  lordships,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
siiouTd  now  allow  the  course  for  which  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  contended  to  be  followed.  He  now  proposed 
to  withdraw  the  motion  he  had  made  yesterday,  and 
jdiouid  move  in  its  stead,  that  the  counsel  be  called  in  and 
informed^  that  the  House  consented,  under  the  spedial 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  allow  them  to  proceed  in 
the  cross^xaminatipn  in  the  way  in  which  they  had  pro- 
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-  I%^Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  Lord  jErddne  rose  at  the 
.•amie  tiwe.  After  repeated  calls  of  '^  order,''  the  former 
noble  lord^  who  stated  that  be  was  about  to  speab  to  a 
.point  of  order,  obtained  the  attention  of  the  House.  Re 
observed,  that  according  to  their  lordships*  standing 
order§9  when  a  motion  was  once  submitted  to  their  con- 
«ideration,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  House.  It  was  therefore  sufficient  that  one 
peer  should  object,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
^^asent  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  motion. 

Earl  Grey  was  aware  that  his  noble  friend  was  perfect- 
ly right  in  what  he  had  stated  respecting  the  rules  of  the 
Mouse;  but  he  differed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  withdrawing  of  the  motion  in  queistion. 
JbLe  thought  hi^  noble  friend  ought  to  state  some  ground 
for  bis  opposition. 

The  Earl  of  Xcv^ipoo/ admitted  that  the  noble  earl  was 
perfeetly  correct  in  his  reference  to  the  orders  of  the 
House.  He  certainly  had  a  right  to  oppose  the  with* 
drawing  the  motion ;  but  the  difficulty  could  be.  easily 
got  over  by  his  (Lord  Liverpool)  proposipg  the  motion 
be  had  now  suggested  as  an  amendment  on  bis  motion  of 
yesterday. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  it  most  consistent  with 
the  convenience  of  the  House,  that  he  should  postpone 
his  reasons  for  opposing  the  withdrawing  of  the  motion^ 
as  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine)  appeared 
to  consider  himself  in  possession  of  the  House.  He  was^ 
however^  ready  to  state  his  reasons. 

Lord  Erskine  was  happy  to  see  ministers  at  last  coming 
forward  to  amend  their  own  awkward  work.  As  ministers 
were  thus  disposed  to  amend  their  own  motion,  and  to 
correct  their  own  ill-judged  proceedings,  nothing  could 
give  htm  more  pleasure  than  to  withdraw  the  motion  he 
had  proposed,  if  he  should  be  given  to  understand  that 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  to  be  permitted  to  have 
the  advantages  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.  If 
this  were  granted,  he  would  be  glad  to  go  and  sit  as  a 
spectator  under  the  gallery,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

■The  Lord-Chancellor  apprehended  that  no  motion  had 
been  made  yesterday  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  ;  he 
)iad  only  given  notice  of  one. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  that  to  remove  any  objec- 
tion as  to  the  amendment  beitig  proposed  by  his  noble 
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friend,  he  would  move  it.  The  noble  lord  accordingly 
moved  the  resolution  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  as 
an  amendment  on  the  motion  made  by  that  noble  lord 
yesterday. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  then  put  the  amendment  formally. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed^  that  the  question  was 
now  put  into  a  shape  which  called  for  their  lordships'  at- 
tention, for  it  came  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a  motion 
made  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  amended  by 
the  President  of  the  Council.  It  was*  singular  enough 
that  this  proposition  should  come  from  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  who  had  contended  so  strenuously  for  a  difFe«> 
rent  course  ;  but  if  the  motion  were  to  be  agreed  to,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  Queen  permitted  to  suspend  the 
cross-examination  of  a  witness,  arid  resume  it  at  pleasui^ 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  the  examination's 
by  the  House  were  to  take  place.  The  proper  time  would 
1>e  at  the  close  of  the  cross-examination  ;  but  how  wm 
that  to  be  done  if  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  after  having 
cross-examined  a  witness,  were  to  say  he  was  not  sure 
but  that  he  would  have  occasion  to  call  up  that  witness 
again  ?  He  had  a  right  to  ask  the  noble  lords  what  their 
view  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  respect  was. 
After  having  come  down  with  this  motion,  which  they 
had  converted  into  an  amendment,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  state  what  was  to  be  done  in  that  important  part  of  the 
examination  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  really  wished 
the  noble  lords  would  state  to  the  House  when  and  in 
what  manner  the  peers  were  to  examine.  He  need  not 
remind  the  House,  that  one  of  the  many  difficulties  he 
had  pointed  out  yesterday  as  unavoidably  connected  with 
the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  was  that  of  leaving  it  quite  uncertain  at  what 
period  of  the  proceedings  their  lordships  should  examine. 
B^ut  the  noble  earl  had  assigned  a  curious  reason  for  his 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  contended  the 
thing  would  come  to  the  same  ppint  whether  the  crossr 
examination  were  gone  fully  into  immediately  after  the 
examination-in-chief,  or  whether  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  were  allowed  to  suspend  the  cross-examination, 
and  recal  the  witness  at  a  future  period  ;  because,  said 
be,  as  the  counsel  were  to  be  allowed  to  recal  a  wit- 
ness on  stating  a  special  case  for  so  doing,  it  would  be' 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  fail  in  making;  out  such  a 
case.    Now,  if  this  was  the  noble  earl's  opinion,  why  did 
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lie^  take  the  Ironble  of  making  his  motion  yesterday  ?  The 
noble  earl  was  certainly  the  first  person  who  had  ever 
thought  it  fit  to  abandon  a  motion  on  the  day  after  he 
bad  made  it,  on  such  a  ground.     He  had  also  contended 
that  the  course  he  recommended  was  that  which  was 
most  convenient  for   their   lordships'  proceedings,  and 
consequently  the  best,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
'most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Queen.    All  this 
the  noble  earl  had  argued  for,  and  yet  he  now  abandoned 
the  motion  he  had  made  for  carrying  his  own  recommen- 
dation into  effect.     Such  an  instance  of  inconsistency 
and  vacillation  of  opinion^  he  believed^  never  had  befoi% 
leen  exhibited.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  agree  to 
the  amendniient,  and  he  would  therefore  vote  for  the 
originafmotion. 

Tiie  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words,  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Lauderdale),  and  he 
could  not  but  complain  of  the  tone  in  which  that  noble 
lord  had  just  spoken  with  respect  to  the  motion  under 
their  lordships'  consideration.     When  he  made  the  mo- 
tion yesterday,  he  was  far  from  holding  out  the  cotirse  it 
recommended  as  indispensable.    He  had,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  stated,  that  ne  thought  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  their  lordships  to  decide  until  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  were  heard.    When  counsel  were  called  to  the  bar 
by  their  lordships' order  to  argue  a  question,  it  was  absurd 
to  say  that,  whatever  they  might  urge,  the  House  was  not 
to  be  supposed  to  change  its  opinion.     What  would  be 
the  use  of  hearing  those  learned  persons  at  all,  if  what 
they  said  was  never  to  have  any  influence  on  the  opinion 
of  the  House  ?     He  liad  stated  yesterday,  in  reply  to  a 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  more 
bound  than  any  other  of  their  lordships  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  his  motion.     He'  had  expressly  stated  that  be 
considered  himself  as  free  as  any  other  peer  to  recbmhlend 
an  alteration  in  the  course  of  proceeding.    With  regard 
to  the  inconsistency,  therefore,  which  the  noble  lord  fan- 
cied he  had  succeeded  in  pointing  out  in  his  conduct, 
that  noble  lord  had  proceeded  altogether  on  a  mistake. 
He  must  further  observe,  he  had  never  stated  that  the 
mode  of  examination  recommended  bj'  his  motion  a|id 
that  proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  the 
same.     He  was  too  sensible  that  they  were  very  different 
to  make  any  such  assertion.     What  he  had  stated  was 
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Ibkh-^tliat  under  his  motion  of  yesterday  tbe  practical 
effect  would  be  much  the  same  os^if  the  course  proposed 
by  the  Queen'is  counsel  were  adopted,  because  Ine  ad* 
▼antase  for  her  Majesty's  defence  would  be  the  same,  or 
indeed,  as  he  had  shown,  in  some  respects  -greater^  by  the 
mode  be  recommended.  And  here  he  had  to  observe^ 
tint  tbe  House  was  not,  .as«8ome  noble  lords  had  con«» 
tended,  bound  to  be  strictly  guided  by  the  practice  of 
courts  of  justice.  They  werejustified,  when  they  thought 
it  necessary,  to  take  a  far  greater  latitude ;  and  so  far  from 
bitf^motion  of  yesterday  being  founded  on  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below,  it  must  be  obvious  to  their  lordships 
that  it  went  much  farther.  The  ground,  therefore,  on 
whicii  he  agreed  to  the  amendment  moved  by  his  noUe 
friend  was  simply  this — thatanindulgencehad  been  already 
giranted  by  the  House,  whether  wisely  or  not  he  should  not 
now  discuss — that  an  expectation  had  been  held  oat, 
whether  properly  or  not  was  not  then  the  question,  which 
be  thought  ought  not  now  to  be  withdrawn  and  disap-^ 
pointed.  As  the  counsel  for  the  defence  insisted  upon- 
what  they  considered  to  have  been  an  understanding,  and 
as  they  pressed  for  it  as  indispensable  for  the  interest  of 
their  client,  he  should  not  refuse  their  demand.  What* 
ever  might  sometimes  be  done  in  the  heat  of  debate  on 
political  questions,  he  could  never,  in  a  case  like  tbe  pre- 
sent, be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  he  bad  no  hesitation 
ifi  saying  that  he  was  always  ready  on  conviction  to  give 
up  any  opinion  he  had  previously  formed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  as  ready  to  listen  to  the  ar-^ 
guments  of  counsel  on  a  question  to  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  for  their  lordships  to  call  for  information  as  any  of 
their  lordships,  and  as  anxious  to  obtain  justice  in  the 
present  case  as  any  man.  He  did  not  differ  with  the 
noble  lord  for  his  change  of  opinion,  but  because  he  bad 
abandoned  a  course  which  he  insisted,  both  yesterday 
and  to-day,  was  more  favourable  to,- the  interests  of  the 
Queen  than 'that  course  which  her  counsel  proposed  to 
follow. 

L6rd  Ersldne  wished  the  amended  motion  to  be  readi 
as  it  appean^d  to  be  misunderstood  by  some  of  ibeir  lord. 
Alps. 

The  Lord^Ch^nceUor  read  the  amendment. 
:  'LordErakine  resumed.—- If,  when  the  counsel   were 
esdied  in,  they  dedared.  themselves  satisfied  with  the  mode 
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of  proceedings  now  to  be  offered  to  thenii  he  would  be 
sileot  lor  ever ;  bat  if  tliey  said  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fied, then  he  (Lord  Erskine)  would  move  an  adjournment 
of  the  House.  He  wished  that  coun^l  should  be  called 
iDi  and  that  it  should  be  ascertained  from  them  what  thej 
tiequired  of  their  lol'dships.  The  House  did  not  seem  to 
be.fullj  aware  of  what  the  pounsel  asked.  They  asked 
that  evidence  should  uot  go  forth  to  poison  the  public 
mind  without  the  best  antidote  they  could  give  at  the 
saoGie  time*^ihat  they  should  proceed  as  far  in  the  cross- 
examination  a&they  were  enabled  by  their  limited  knoH^^ 
ledge  of  the  witness,  and  that  the  bane  and  antidote* 
should  go  together.  God  forbid  that  this' House  should 
refuse  a  request  so  just  and  so  moderate.  The  noble  lord 
wished  distinctly  to  know  if  their  lordships  meant  that 
the  counsel  for  the  Qaeen^  should^  after  the  adjournment, 
call  the  witnesses  again,  and  cross-examine  them. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection  to  the  counsel 
for  the  Queen  putting  what  questions  they  pleased  to  the 
witnesses  after  the  examination-in-chief.  He  was  also 
willing  that»  on  stating  xhat  they  wished  to  call  any  wit- 
ness again,  they  should  have  leave  to  subject  that  witness 
to  a  second  or  renewed  examination  at  any  time  they 
might  think  fit«  The  only  condition  he  wished  to  impose 
was,  that  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- General 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  close  the  case  in  support  of 
the  bill  until  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  finished  all 
their  cross-examinations. 

Lord  Erskine  was  happy  to  hear  this  explanation  giveo. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  imi- 
tate the  conduct  of  Gil  Bias,  who  retraced  nis  steps  and 
went  back  again  when  he  was  able  to  do  no  better.  Wha^ 
was  now  agreed  to  was  nothing  more  than  that  course 
which  had  been  held  out  as  a  compensation  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  (Lord  Erskine's)  motion.  He  had  listened  too 
carefully  to  the  powerful  speech  made  by  the  noble  earl 
on  that  occasion  to  have  misunderstood  him.  He  hoped 
he  should  now  have  some  credit  with  the  House  for  having 
at  least  rightly  understood  what  the  noble  earl  said  oo 
that  occasion,  and  fairly  represented  him. 

The  Earl  of  Dottoughmore  felt  hitnself  bouxid  to  state^ 
that  the  option  given  to  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  was, 
to  take  the  whole  cross-examination  at  the  titne,  or  defer 
the  whole  to  their  defence.  There  were  now  three  que8-^ 
tions  before  the  House  {  1st,  The  examinatioa  of  the 
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Lords;  2d,  the  poslponement  of  the  cross^nmiDatioii ; 
and  Sdy  the  time  of  summing  up.  He  would  take  the  last 
first,  as  it  scarcely  required  a  word,  since  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  close  the  case  until  the  evidence  was  finished  on 
both  sides.  As  to  the  examination  bjr  their  lordships, 
from  which  much  good  had  already  arisen,  be  contended 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  proceedings,  no- 
thing in  law,  to  prevent  it.  Was  there,  he  asked,  any 
case  made  out  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar  to  show  thut 
their  lordships  should  not  put  questions  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, all  parties  agreed  that  such  examination  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage.  In  wbat  court  had  it  ever 
been  said  that  the  Judges  of  the  court  had  not  a  right  to 
examine  the  witnesses  ?  On  the  whole,  he  conceived  tliat 
the  House  ought  at  once  to  come  to  a  right  undeirstand- 
inff.  Their  lordships  had  po  objection  to  the  cross-exa- 
mination proceeding  when  the  examination-in-chief  was 
endedt  or  to  its  being  postponed  to  a  subsequent  period  ; 
atid  that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  were  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege and  full  right  either  of  cross-examining  the  wit- 
nesses immediately  on  the  close  of  the  direct  examination, 
or  of  postponing  it  entirely.  This  was  not  granted  as  an 
indulgence,  it  was  a  matter  of  right.  Undoubtedly  the 
difiiculties  attending  either  course  were  considerable,  but 
they  appeared  to  him  to  press  just  as  heavily  on  the 
counsel  for  the  bill,  as  on  tbe  counsel  on  the  other  side. 
The  counsel  for  the  bill  had  to  contend  with  a  cross-exa- 
mination spreading  over  a  series  of  years,  and  had  as  little 
knowledge  of  the  state  or  character  of  the  witnesses  as 
t;heir  opponents.  They  were  as  much  entitled,  therefor^ 
^o  a  delay,  if  they  required  it,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
re-examination  ;  and  if  new  witnesses  should  be  produced 
for  the  defence,  to  further  time,  in  order  to  meet  such 
additional  evidence.  Let  their  lordships,  then,  consider 
to  what  ex.tent  this  proceeding  miist  be  carried.  They 
might  again  and  again  be  called  upon  to  postpone  an 
examination,  and  every  postponement  might  furnish  oc^ 
casion  for  another.  Qnce  engaged  in  such  a  course,  he 
firmly  believed  that  ihey  would  find  it  impossible  ever  to 
bring  this  inquiry  to  a  close.  If  their  lordships  adopted 
such  a  principle  as  that  contained  in  the  amendment,  he 
apprehended  that  the  ends  of  justice  must  be  disappointed. 
So  insurmountable  appeared  to  him  the  difficulties  which 
would  then  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  attaining 
ihose  ends,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  negative 
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tbe  ameodinent  of  the  noble  earL  A  specification  of  the 
times  and  places  at  which  the  alleged  offences  had  been 
edinmitted  would,  in  his^  opinion,  have  been  productive 
ofl|iBlnconvenience  than  the  course  now  proposed.  Lists 
of  witnesses  would  then' have  been  interchanged,  the  first 
adjournment  would  have  been  for  a  fonger  period  of  time ; 
but  then,  when  the^  finally  met,  they  would  have  been 
enabled  to  proceed  tree  from  all  those  inconveniencies  by 
which  they  were  at  present  embarrassed.  No  doubt  there 
would  now  be  some  reason  to  complain  on  the  part  of  her 
Maje&ty,  in  the  case  of  an  adjournment,  that  the  case 
against  her  had  been  opened,  and  evidence  left  to  rankle, 
in  the  public  mind  before  she  couJd  have  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  entering  on  her  defence.  But  this  the  counsel 
for  her  Majesty  had  themselves  proposed  to  infiict  on  her, 
and  he  doubted  much  whether  counsel  could  be  replaced 
in  thd  same  circumstances  as  to  carrying  on  a  cross-exa- 
mination after  an  adjournment  as  they  were  in  before. 
A  third  course  had  been  pointed  out,  but  he  could  not 
see  the  superior  advantage  of  it ;  and  in  the  midst^  there- 
fore, of  so  many  difiicultie^,  he  was  inclined  to  think  the 
proceeding  suggested  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  was 
the  more  advisable.  He  trusted  their  lordships  would  re- 
gard the  character  of  the  House,  and  not  establish  pre- 
cedents which  either  immediately,  or  iu  their  conse^ 
qaences,  might  prove  unfavourable  to  the  substantial 
interests  of  justice. 

Lord  Ellenborough  enireeLied  their  lordships  to  consider 
what  might  and  probably  would  be  the  consequence  of 
tbe  coiirse  recommended  to  be  pursued  by  the  noble  earl 
opposite  (Liverpool).  All  the  djfficulties  which  grew  out 
of  the  circumstancesof  the  witnesses  being  unknown,  the 
greatness  of  which  he  fully  felt,  pressed  more  heavily  on 
the  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  than  on  the  counsel  for 
ber  Majesty.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  had  to  cross-exa- 
mine witnesses  as  to  facts  extending  through  four  or  five 
years,  some  of  whom  were  wholly  unknown,  as  the  wit- 
ness who  had  been  produced  from  Trieste;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  others  of  the  witnesses,  as  Majocbi,  and  four 
persons  produced  after  him,  were  very  well  known,  and 
mighi  have  been  subjected  to  a  very  considerable  cross- 
examination.  He  entreated  the  House  to  consider  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  granting  the  request 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  This  indulgence  he  was 
given  to  understand  was  granted  in  consequence  of  the 
difficnlty' experienced  by  the  counsel  against  the  bill  in 
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erbss-examiniog  witdesses  brought  forward  who  were  to* 
Ully  unknown  to  them.  '^But  it  appeared  to  him  that  Aom 
dimculties  would  be  equally  shared  by  the  counsel  wjio 
were  advocates  for  the  bill ;  besides,  he  did  not  see^iiftl 
by  the  measure  proposed,  the  Queen's  case  would  be«ift* 
terially  benefited.  Would  it  not  be  a  greater  hardsl^ 
than  any  already  experienced  if  the  evidence  against  her 
Majesty  was  suffered  to  go  abroad  for  two  months  witb* 
out  even  so  much  as  a  single  question  being  asked  ia 
cross-examination  i  Bathe  begged  the  House  to  obsenre^ 
that  this  was  only  half  the  difficulty ;  for  their  lordshipi 
could  not  but  see  that  if  th^  cross-examination  wms  not 
gone  into,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  counsel  for  the 
bill  to  know  how  to  examine  the  evidence,  because  maiiT 
questions  asked  in  cross-examination  elicited  facts  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  counsel  fgr  the  bill  to  explain 
by  a  fresh  examination*  Their  lordships  would  reflect  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  allowing  an  examinatioB 
and  cross-examination  to  ei^tend  ad  if^nitum.  The  eon* 
sequence  it  might  and  probably  would  lead  to,  wontd  bet 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  preventing  the  basincas 
from  ever  being  brought  to  a  close.  When  they  met  in 
November,  it  might  be  found  necessary  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  to  call  fresh  evidence  to  rebut  that  offered 
by  the  counsel  against  the  bill.  In  February  again  tiiejr 
would  meet  to  hear  further  evidence ;  but  this,  instead  of 
closing  the  evidence  altogether,  might  be  met  with  a  de- 
mand for  further  postponement.  Who,  then,  could  tell 
where  the  proceedings  would  end  ?  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  avoid* 
ing  any  possibility  of  misinterpretation.  He  called  upon 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  only  object  which  he  had^  and 
he  was  persuaded  the  only  object  that  they  had,  (the  nt- 
tainment  of  justice)  not  to  establish  as  a  precedent  in 
this  case  a  rule,  which,  in  its  application  to  other  cases, 
would  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  inconsistent  and 
impracticable, 

£arl  Bathnni  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  ad* 
visable  to  recur  to  the  proposition  originally  made,  which 
was  to  allow  counsel  to  pursue  their  cross-examination  So 
any  extent,  with  a  liberty  to  call  the  witnesses  back,  and 
to  continue  it  as  far  as  they  might  desire. 

Lord  Eikmbaromgk  wished  to  know  what  extent  wbnld 
be  deemed  sufficient,  as  it  might  otherwise  run  into  aa 
interminable  length. 

I'Ae  Earl  i^^LtcerfOol  observed,  that  ther^  night  be  a 
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Knrit  as  to  times  and  places ;  bat  if  the  questions  Vrerii 
to  the  discredit  of  a  witness,  he  did  not  see  that  counsel 
^nld  be  precluded  from  purstiing  their  cross-examination. 
The  Lord*  Chancellor  ttiought  it  his  daiy  to  state  the 
view  which  he  now  entertained  upon  this  question.  If  in 
tbe<;(](urse  of  yesterday's  proceedings  he  had  given  any 
opinion  which  he  had  since  seen  reason  to  alter,  he  should 
hold  himself  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  so  altered  it.  Further  reflection,  however^ 
had  only  served  to  Convince  him^  that  the  ends  of  justice 
never  could  be  obtained  if  their  lordships  yielded  to  the 
proposition  now  before  them.r  He  must  be  allowed  at  the 
tame  time  to  say,  that  he  had  never  expressed  any 
thonght  so  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice, as  that  counsel  ought  to  be  stopped  in  the  course  of 
their  examinations.  He  never  had  approved  of  such  a 
proceeding,  but  thought,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  first  cross-examination  to  any 
extent  which  in  their  discretion  they  might  think  fie.  But 
he  was  just  as  well  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  exercising 
idme  sound  and  wholesome  control  over  the  practice  of 
calling  witnesses  back,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  renewed 
cross-examination.  They  were  bbund  to  exercise  what 
the  law  called  a.sound  discretion  in  administering  justice; 
and  he  could  not  admit  the  propriety  of  renewing  a  cross- 
examination,  unless  it  were  intimated  by  the  counsel 
claiming  such  a  liberty,  that  new  facts  or  circumstances 
had  been  discovered,  or  unless  it  were  intended  to  supply 
an  accidental  omission.  Counsel  might  also  apply  for  it 
in  the  first  instance^  if  they  conceived  that  any  material 
purpose  might  be  answered  by  postponing  their  cross- 
examination  till  some  further  testimony  was  produced 
on  the  other  side.  This  they  could  only  be  expected 
to  do  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  due  both  to 
their  client  and  to  the  court,  and  their  lordships  would 
doubtless  consider  of  such  an  application.  But  in  the 
first  case,  counsel  ought  always  to  be  at  liberty  to  cross- 
examine  as  largely  as  possible  j  and  there  was  no  principle 
more  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice,  than  that 
the  court  should  be  believed  to  administer  it.  There  was 
no  reason  why  that  great  court  should  not  be  intrusted 
with  the  same  discretion  as  other  courts  ;  and  if  ever  there 
vas  a  case  in  which  the  parly  accused  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  this 
case.    After  having,  therefore,  tormented  V\'v^  mvcw^  viVJa. 
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tonsicicring  this  subject  in  every  ligiit,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  proceeding  would  have  no  end  if  their  lordships 
should  acquiesce  in  the  course  now  recommended  by  hi» 
noble  friends.    The  only  safe  way  Wa^  to  adhere  to  their 
established  rules.    He  might  here  also  take  the  opportu- 
nity  of  observing,  that  if  noble  lords  put  questions  to  a  wit-* 
ness  whilst  he  was  yet  under  the  examination  of  counsel^ 
they  thereby  raised  a  new  case  upon  which  cross-examina- 
tions and  re-examinations  must  be  admitted^  after  whjdh 
their  lordships  would  have  to  renew  their  examination, 
and  would  be  thus  moving  on  in  an  endless  circle,     fit 
was  acting   ib    that   House  under  a   solemn   sanction 
which  obliged  him  to  state  his  own  opinion,  even  though 
he  differed  from  all  whom  he  respected.    The  rule  he' 
conceived,  by  which  they  ought  to  govern  their  proceed- 
ings, was  to  allow  a  cross-examination  to  any  extent  in 
the  first  instance,  and  to  afford,  if  the  ends  of  justice 
seemed  to  reouire  it,  an  ample  opportunity  of  resumipg 
it.     If  their  lordships  were,  Iiowever,  of  opinion  that  a 
sound  discretion  did  not  vest  in  them,  in  the  discbarge  of 
their  judicial  functions,  ic  would  be  better  to  shut  up  their 
House  at  once  and  acknowledge  their  inability  to  go  on. 
He  saw  no  other  mode  of  exoricating  themselves  from 
their  difficulties  but  that  which  he  had  now  pointed  out;, 
but  if  their  superior  wisdom  should'  adopt  another  course, 
he  would  endeavour  to  struggle  through  it.    It  was  .hi» 
duty  to  make  ^  frank  statement  of  his  own  opinion  in  the 
first  instance,  and  when  that  was  overruled,  to  lend  them 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  in  carrying  what  might  ap* 
pear  to  them  a  more  expedient  course  into  effect. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  that  if  the  House  looked 
back  to  its  previous  deliberations,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  only  object  of  them  was  to  discover  how  they  could 
best  discharge  their  judicial  functions  with  the  least  pos- 
sible hardship  on  the  person  accused.  The  amendment 
was  not  proposed  on  the  ground  that  it  pointed  out  the 
best  or  the  least  inconvenient  mode  of  proceeding;  but, 
'as  there  was  no  great  difference  between  that  and  the  one 
previously  recommended,  that  it  would  probably  fall  in 
with  the  inclination  of  the  House  to  incline  to  what  was 
deemed  most  advantageous  to  the  accused :  but  if  there 
was  any  great  preponderance  of  inconvenience  to  be  urged 
against  it,  or  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  interests  of 
justice  might  be  defeated,  \\t  should  most  cheerfully 
withdraw  it.    He  for  one  had  certainly  understood  it  to 


be  their  lordships'  iotenlion  to  extend  this  iiidulgcncr  to 

counsel;  and  if  be  were  right  in  that  undcrslaiiding,  it 

would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all,  more  fuvou ruble  to  the 

character  of  the  House  in  public  ebtimation,  not  to  di^* 

appoint  the  expectations  which  they  had  raised.     iStill* 

however,  it  was  open  to  be  shown  in  the  courne  of  debate 

that  SQch  an  excess  of  inconvenience  must  arise  from  the 

iodulgeoce,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  every  sound 

principle  to  grant  it.     He  should  in  such  a  cane  feel  no 

more  shame  than  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (the  I>jrd- 

Chaocellor)  in  acknowledging  that  he  had  err^J  in  judg- 

meot.     As  this  was  in  every  view  a  peculiar  irfquiry,  and 

appeared  likely  to  run  into  extreme  lengthy  he  greatly 

lameoted  the  difficulties  in  which  thf;y  were  placed ;  hut 

they  were  under  a  necei»<»ity  of  grappiing  with  ihe>e  diHi* 

Gokies,  and  the  on'y  q^e^tion  wus  whether  they  would  \Mt 

mateffiallf  increased  by  the  rnodc  of  proeee^iing  which  tie 

reconunended.    It  was  not  inipoi»'»ibie  to  call  on  counv:! 

to  state  vhea  they  would  probably  clo«e  the  r^^,  or 

Iriag  the  evidence  to  a  termtn-siion.    Tn^  rj,nn^l  ior 

tie  bill  vou.d  b&%e  :o  procace  fr^-h  «icn<;»«f'ri,  if  ua\  vr^/e 

done  b J  tiae  ccucse.  a^aia^i  it;  ^.od  he  co-j.d  r;ot  vte  r^ut 

that  ibe  pt^xxecknk  %04«>i  t/r  sl\  .<;tf;r(A:ff^  >^;  \y  x).^,  on^ 

mode  a»  Ukt  ct-.er.     He  brrt.e.^Ci  toe  c^.^  ;i  ;&/,<')  :.  ^:r>A 

rale  vo&Ld  be  sls  t-iSu-iLce-toa*,  w  ■: »  i-';.f:;<^;'^  y#  t'*^  r<>. 

lu,  as  aaT  ;ik^t  c:-  c  o^  acoc^D^c-     If;';  II',  *i^:  o.-j^^t 
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conveniencies  described  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack.  He  should  assent,  however,  with  the  satis* 
faction  of  thinking  that  they  might  afterwards  adopt  ano* 
ther  course.  Some  new  rule,  he  thought,  should  be  laid 
down,  inconsequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  difficulties  with  which  her  Majesty's  connsel 
had  to  contend,  whilst  deprived  of  that  main  instrument 
of  cross-examination — a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  also  an  important 
principle  of  justice  to  allow  a  counsel  to  cross-examine 
m  part,  and  to  defer  the  rest  till  he  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  that  might  have  a  relation  to  his  caase. 
Now,  where  counsel  had  a  discretion  to  exercise  in  con- 
ducting the  defence  of  such  a  client,  it  did  appear  to  btm 
important,  not  only  that  they  should  sometimes  have  the 
power  of  recalling  a  witness,  but  that  this  power  should 
not  be  left  to  contingencies,  and  that  they  should  feel  a 
certainty  of  possessing  it.  £ven  taking  into  his  view  all 
the  delays  and  difficulty  which  might  be  the  consequence, 
he  thought  the  atpendment  suggested  b}^  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  still  pointed  out  the  preferable  course.  It 
ivas  admitted  that  there  were  difficulties  on  both  side8| 
and  it  was  important  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  would  pre- 
vent the  same  inconveniencies  from  perpetually  recurring* 
They  would  afterwards  be  in  a  situation  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry,  and  without  establishing  any  precedent  which 
could  deceive  posterity.  They  would  avoid  the  necessity 
of  sending  for  more  and  more  witnesses  in  a  perpetual 
round  of  new  discoveries.  This  was  important  for  the 
cause  of  the  Queen,  it  was  important  for  the  cause  of  the 
King,  and  important  for  the  cause  of  public  quiet.  He 
could  see  nothing  but  the  greatest  mischief  in  a  protract- 
ed inquiry  of  this  nature.  The  course  proposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine)  would  enable 
them  to  appoint  a  limit,  and  to  say,  *^  After  such  a  time 
you  shall  call  no  more  witnesses."  An  adjournment  could 
not  be  called  a  precedent,  and  no  objection  could  be 
urged  to  it  therefore  on  that  score.  They  would  thea 
proceed  in  a  regular  course,  and  according  to  established 
principles.  They  must  in  any  other  case  be  driven  to  a 
succession  of  expedients  all  pregnant  with  delay^  and  the 
consequences  of  which  no  man  could  foresee. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdaie  wished  to  understand  the  pre- 
cise state  of  the  question^  as  he  had  himself  an  import* 
aut  proposition  to  subqiit. 
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'  The  orlgioal  molion  and  amendment  were  then  read. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  then  stated^  that  the  question  was, 
whether  the  words  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  amendment, 
for  proceeding  in  the  waj  desired  by  counsel,  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case,  should  be  added  to  the 
original  motion. 

Lord  Grenville  thought  the  proper  form  of  stating  the 
question  was,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  do 
stand  part  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Redesdale  observed,  that  the  amendment  did  not 
propose  to  leave  out  any  part  of  the  original  motion.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  in  tne  first  instance,  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  their  lordships  should  be,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  earl. 

The  Lord'Chartcellor  was  of  opinion,  that  the  noble  earl 
who  had  moved  the  first  amendment  should  say  whether 
he  meant  to  leave  out  ^11  the  words  of  the  original  motion^ 
and  have  the  words  in  question  inserted  in  their  stead. 

The  Earl  of  Harromby  said,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had 
moved,  that  after  the  word  "  that,"  the  words  of  his 
amendment  should  be  inserted — that  the  words  of  the 
amendment  which  he  held  in  his  hand  should  be  substi* 
luted  for  those  of  the  original  motion. 

The  ^arl  of  Lauderdale  conceived  that  the  better  way 
t>{  proceeding  in  this  case,  as  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  it,  would  be  for  the  noble  president  of  the  couucil  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  then  to  consider  of  the 
adjournment  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  (Ersklne). 

2%e  Earl  of  Harrowby  explained. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  now  that  he  understood  what 
was  the  voice  of  the  House  upon  the  shape  of  the  motion 
before  them,  had  a  proposition  to  submit,  which  he  con* 
ceived  couW  not  possibly  be  rejected.  The  amendment 
v^bich  had  been  suggested  by  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
was,  in  fact,  not  a  revision,  but  rather  an  extension  and 
explanation  of  his  own  antecedent  motion.  The  House 
had  heard  noble  and  learned  lords  speaking  to  it,  in  strong 
terms,  but  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  effect  of 
their  lordships  complying  with  the  amendment  in  ques- 
tion would  be  a  greater  blow  to  the  administration  of 
justice — if  this  rule  were  to  be  received,  it  would  be  a 
greater  injury  done  to  justice — than  almost  any  other 
mode  of  proceeding  which  their  lordships  could  adopt*  ♦ 
Their  lordships  had,  by  the  constitution  of  the  coiintiy, 
the  assistance  of  the  learned  judges,  viivVi  vi\\^va.  >^x«:^ 


could  advise  upon  matters  of  lavr.  He  submitted  tbet/ 
possess! bg  a  power  of  consulting  these  great  legal  autho- 
rities, their  lordships  could  not  do  their  duty  to  tb< 
country,  without  inquiring  of  those  judges  what  effect 
such  a  regulation  as  that  proposed  wouid  have  upon  the 
courts  below.  He  shoula  move  that  this  question  b^ 
put  to  the  judges— '*  If,  in  the  courts  of  law,  a  rule  were 
established,  that  counsel  should  he  at  liberty  to  cross^ 
examine  the  witnesses,immediately  after  their  examina-* 
tion«-in-chief>  to  such  an  extent  as  they  may  think 
proper,  and  with  liberty  to  call  back  those  witnesses.  ^% 
ft  future  period,  for  the  purposes  of  such  further  ^za* 
mination,  what  effect  wpuld  that  rule  have  upon  thf 
administration  of  justice  T'  (Loud  cries  of  ^*  Qrder> 
order/^  He  was  not  a  man  to  hb  put  down  by  clamour  ; 
but  he  would  yield  to  reason.  He  wanted  to  know.wbajt 
effect  a  particular  rule  of  this  kind  would  have^  if  it  wer^ 
established  in  the  courts  below?  There  were  manj 
casesj  he  was  ready  to  allow^  ia  which  such  a  question 
as  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  put  might  not  be  ad« 
mitted  or  entertained  by  the  House:  but  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  question  was  quite  regular.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  thought  there  could  be  fpund  many  precedents 
for  one  of  this  nature. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  then  read  over  the  question  pro* 
posed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  there  were  many  ob* 
jections  to  the  course  just  proposed  by  the  nobie  earl^ 
In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  see  at  all,  how  it  bore  npon 
the  question  before  them.  He  believed,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  learned  judges  would  find  themselves 
yery  mnch  embarrassed  in  answering  such  a  question  as 
this— ^'  What  effect  an  entirely  new  mode  and  rule  of 
proceeding  (for  such  be  believed  it  to  be)  will  have  upon 
the  courts  below  f"  Then,  with  respect  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  could 
be  found,  which  could  be  so  entirely  assimilated  to  those 
of  courts  below  as  to  form  any  precedent  for  those  courts. 
Their  lordships  governed  their  proceedings  by  prece- 
dents applicable  to  their  own  House:  courts  below  were 
governed  by  precedents  applicable  to  themselves:  be 
thought  no  case  could  be  stated  in  which  the  rule  of 
those  courts^  and  that  House,  could  be  exactly  assimi- 
lated. Independently  of  these  considerations,  he  could 
not  help  calling  their  lordships'  attention* to  what  con* 
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certied  the  practice  of  the  courts  below.    la  hJs  motion, 
originally^  he  bad  himself  expressly  guarded  against  the 
proceeding  there  proposed  becotningi  or  being  construed 
into,   any  precedent.    He  still   thought^  that  if  that 
course  was  the  one  most  favourable  in  this  particular 
case  for  the  administration  of  justice^  the  insertion  of 
the  words  of  the  amendment  submitted  by  his  uoble 
friend  (Lord  Harrowby)  would  protect  them  from  such 
a  measure's  ever  becoming  a  precedent.    The  noble  ^arl 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction^  that  any  course 
tioce  suggested  was  liable  to  inconveniencies  equal  to, 
if  not  greater  tban^  those  which  could  be  reasonably 
apprehended  from  the  adoption  of  the  noble  earl  (Har- 
rowby's)  ametfdment,  whiQO  he  should  therefore  support* 
Lord  Redesdale  thought  that  there  was  not  one  of  their 
lordships,  who^  having  heard  the  question  which   had 
been  read,  would  not  be  of  opinion,  that  such  a  reference 
would  be,  really,  an  inconvenience,  under  all  tbe  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  case.    Tbe  proposing  of  that  qnestioa 
would  produce  that  sort  of  answer  which  was  likely  to 
influence  their  lordships'  decision  upon  th^  subject.   He 
would  confess  also,  that  his  opinion  upon  the  matter  was, 
that  the  proceeding  which  it  bad  been  that  day  proposed 
to  adopt  was  so  entirely  inconvenient,  as  that  he  could 
not  ^ive  his  consent  to  it.    He  was  well  persuaded  that, 
instead  of  leading  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  it  was  that 
iDode  of  examination  which  would  have  just  the  opposite 
effect.     It  was  that  sort  of  examination  which  put  it  in 
tiie  power  of  counsel  to  manage  the  evidence  almost  as 
they  pleased.    He  apprehended  too,  that  the  general 
rule  as  at  present  established,  was  sufficient  to  meet  al- 
most all  the  ends  of  justice.    As  the  proposition  stood 
now,  counsel  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  examine,  crost- 
examine,  and  re-examine,  or  not ;  they  might  say,  "  This 
witness   I   will  examine,  that  other  I  will   oot.''     He 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  dangerous  to  public 
justice  thaa  such  a  proceeditig.    The  effect  of  it  would 
be,  that  their  lordships  would  have  the  evidence  ut    ^ 
witness,  examined  and  re-examined  under  such  a  power 
in  an  inconceivable  state  of  confusion;  they  would    tj^ 
snabie  to  put  together  and  compare  the  different  p%ir*B 
of  his  scattered  evidence.     In  the  Ducheis  of  S<jTi<^   ^.'^ 
case,     the    House    proceeded    in   a    clearly   imj>*:ri. 
manner;     they  examined  witnesses  or  inttrrosfi^tor 
and  prooeeded  in  a  way  which  be  was  sure  tLe:: 
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ships  would  never  adopt  again  ;  but  they  at  last  came  to 
what  was  the  right  judgment  upon  the  subject.  They 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who  sought  for  a  divorce 
without  having  applied  previously  to  the  ordinary  courts)^ 
**  Your  special  case  is  not  one  which  ousht  to  guide  oar 
proceedings;  yon  must  make  your  bill  in  the  usual 
form."  What  was  the  consequence?  The  Duke  went 
to  the  ordinary  courts^  obtained  a  sentence  and  da* 
mages^  and  then  came  up  to  that  House  and  procured  a 
divorce.  Now^he  conceived,  under  all  the  circumstances^ 
that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thinff  to  put  upon 
their  lordships'  journals,  resolutions  which  were  con- 
trarary  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding,  even  con- 
sidering the  special  nature  of  this  case. .  He  humblT 
suggested  to  their  lordships,  that  all  the  advantage  which 
ought  to,  or  could,  be  received  by  the  persons  who  op- 
posed the  bill  now  upon  their  lordships'  table,  must  be 
such  as  were  consistent  with  the  common  forms  of  jus-*, 
tice  in  ordinary  courts — namely,  that  witnesses  should 
be  cross-examined  to  such  an  extent  as  counsel  at  the 
time  may  be  enabled  to  cross-examine  them.  With  re- 
spect to  their  perhaps  not  knowing  all  thecircurastancea 
of  the  case  at  the  time  of  such  cross-examination,  that 
would  unquestionably  be  a  ground  for  allowing  a  further 
examination,  consistently  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
justice.  If  a  material  question  should  not  have  been 
asked  previously,  that  might  also  be  allowed  consistently 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice.  For  what  purpose^ 
then,  was  the  proposed  power  of  second  cross-exa- 
minations asked  but  for  the  purpose  of  garbling  the 
evidence?  In  his  mind,  for  no  other  whatever.  He 
thought  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  obtained  without  it ; 
and  he  was  sure  that,  if  it  were  ever  to  be  taken  for  a 
precedent,  it  would  prove  the  most  mischievous  one 
which  had  ever  been  established. 

Lord  Harrowby  said,  he  was  quite  ready  to  withdraw 
his  amendment,  if  the  sense  of  the  House  were  against  \t. 
The  House  then  divided  upon  Lord  Liverpool's  mo« 
tion  ;  the  numbers  being — 

Contents 121 

Non-contents     • 106 

Majority 15 

hord  Erskine  said,  what  had  been  the  great  and  in- 
creasing difficulties  in  which  their  lordships  had  foundl 

11 
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themselves  involvisd^  down  to  this  stage  of  their 'tiiscus- 
rioas;  upon  the  painful  subject  before  them  ;  and  con- 
trasted the  situation  in  which  they  had  stood  before^  and 
now  stood  after  the  division  which  had  just  taken  place. 
Itiey  had  h^ard  from  high  authority  that  to  go  on  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  proceeding,  was  to  make  this 
business  one  of  an  almost  interminable  duration.  .The 
noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  formerly,  in  a  luminous,  attii 
in  his  opinion,  an  undeniable  speech,  staled  that  justice 
could  not  be  done  to  the  party  accused,  if  witnesses 
were  not  allowed  to  be  called  in.  There  were,  besides, 
other  considerations  which  had  determined  him  to  sub- 
ait  the  proposition  he  was  now  going  to  make  to  their 
lordships.  He-  meant  to  propose  this — and  that  he 
should  do,  without  going  over  those  grounds  with  the 
frequent  repetition  of  which  their  lordships  n^^ust  be  now 
quite  wiearied — he  should  propose  that  the  House  ad* 
Journ  till  such  time  as  tnay  be  necessary  for  the  Queen 
to  prepare  her  defence ;  that  they  should  give  to  her 
counsel  a  list  of  the  witnesses  not  yet  examined,  and 
that  they  should  also  give  the  names  of  the  places  where 
the  principal  acts  are  charged  to  have  been  committed. 
He  had  already  adverted  to  the  difficulties  of  the  course 
their  lordships  had  hitherto  adopted  ;  but  what  difficul- 
ties could  arise  from  that  which  he  had  now  suggested  ? 
The  witnesses  were  already  in  the  country,  and  ready  to 
attend  upon  the  House.  What  danger,  then,  or  w'hat 
inconvenience  was  to  be  anticipated  from  furnishing  the 
counsel  against  the  bill  with  a  list  of  witnesses  who  were 
already  here?  What  danger,  what  diffieulty,  what  in- 
convenience could  possibly  attach  to  the  discovery  of 
names  of  places  ?  He  believed  none  ;  for  in  that  case 
the  other  witnesses  were  left  in  the  same  situation  as 
those  who  had  been  already  examined.  If  they  had,  as 
he  roust  contend  it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships,  done 
this  before — if  they  had  given  this  list  of  witnesses,  in 
order  that  the  counsel  against  the  bill  might  know  who 
those  witnesses  were — what  woi4ld  have  been  the  con- 
sequence ?  This  :  that  their  lordships  would  tiion  have 
avoided  all  those  difficulties  which  had  been  interposed 
in  the  case,  and  some  of  which  had  been  stated  to  them 
upon  certainly  the  highest  authority  in  that  House.  If 
their  lordships  would  accede  to  this  proposal,  the  Atlor- 
ney*Geoeral  could  then  go  on  with  his  case,  until  it  was 
finished  ;   and   their  lordships   might   ascerlaia   e^^iv^ 
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thing  they  wished  to  know  from  the  witnesses,  witbont 
all  these  interruptions,  and  without  going  on  in  ibe 
manner  die  in  diem.  The  counsel  for  the  Grown  would 
then  finish  their  examinations  ;  the  counsel  for  tb^ 
party  accused  niust  then  cross-examine,  as  in  ordinary 
cases ;  and  lastly,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  replying.  Without  disturbing  any  of 
the  rules  observed  in  the  administratior)  of  justice,  their 
lordships  would  have  an  opportunity  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  either  party.  If  they  refused,  howevef,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  motion  he  now  made,  what  would  be 
the  consequences  ?  They  had  already  heard,  from  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  House  ;  and  they  were 
such,  he  would  add,  sis  they  would  not  easily  be  able  to 
extricate  themselves  from.  He  really  waited  to  h^ar 
any  objections  to  his  proposition.  They  would  be  doing 
that  now,  which  they  should  have  done  at  first;  and  if 
they  had  done  it  at  first,  they  would  have  avoided  all  the 
difficulties  which  had  kince  pressed  upon  them.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  by  moving,  after  a  short  pause  of 
deliberation,  ^'  That  the  counsel  for  the  bill  be  instructed 
to  deliver  a  list  of  witnesses  remaining  to  be  examined, 
witbji  specification  of  the  times  and  places  to  which  iht 
testimon}^  of  such  remaining  witnesses  was  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  thai  the  House  should  afterwards  adjourn  ' 
till  such  time  as  should  be  judged  necessary  for  the 
Queen  to  prepare  her  defence." 

The  Earl  ojf  Lauderdale,  before  that  question  was  puU 
iipoo  which,  as  he  conceived,  the  House  had  already  sn& 
ficiently  manifested  its  determination,  wished  to  ask  the  ~ 
noble  and  learned  lord  whether  he  proposed  this  motion 
to  the  House  as  a  repetition  of  the  one  he  had  formerly 
made  in  an  early  stage  of  those  proceedings,  or  as  a  di«r 
tinct  one  ?  In  his  (Lord  Lauderdale's)  opinion,  they  weff 
very  different.  The  one  now  submitted  by  the  noblfi. 
and  learned  lord  precluded  the  counsel  for  the  Crowft 
from  calling  in  any  further  witnesses  at  any  future  pe^ 
riod  (Cries  of  *'  No,  no,  no.")  In  the  noble  lord's  for* 
mer  proposition,  at  least,  special  provision  for  such  fi 
case  was  made;  whereas  in  this  one,  it  was  in  no  wi^  ' 
contemplated.    He  then  moved,  that  the  resolution  prdh 

{>osed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  noble  and  learned 
ord,  for  the  furnishing  of  a  list  of  witnesses  to  the  coon- 
set  for  the  Queen,  be  read  from  the  journals  of  the  Hoa«9« 
The  tiarlo/Liverpooi  merely  rose,  at  present,  to  ko^llr-  - 


bow  they  stood  wjih  rt^suect  to. the  shap^  and  preaiedence 
of  motious  before  the  House. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  considered  that  they  bad^  at  pre- 
sentj  two  questions  before  them ;  but  he  thought  the  one 
immediateiy  before  them  was  as  to  an  adjournment^  and 
was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  first  place. 

Lord  Enhine,  although  well  satisfied  with  what  had 
BOW  been  done^  owing  to  the  result  of  the  recent  divi- 
sioo^  maintained^  that  what  he  had  since  suggested,  wa« 
the  most  favourable  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  an  intention  of 
moving  the  insertion  of  the  words  of  his  (Lord  Lauder- 
dale's)  motion,  after  the  word  '^  that/'  by  way  of  amend* 
meat,  [A  considerable  pause  here  intervened  ;  at  length 
tb$  Deputy  Cleric  of  Parliament  read  from  the  journals 
the  resolutions  formerly  moved  by  Lord  Erskine  ;  they 
were  to  the  efi^ect: — "Moved  and  resolved — Ist^That  a 
Jjstof  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  e:xamined  in  support  of 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  be  forthwith  transmitted 
to  her  Majesty's  legal  advisers,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
prepare  for  her  defence ; — 2d,  That  such  list  of  witnesses 
shall  npt  exclude  the  counsel  for  the  bill  from  calling 
in  other  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  any  evi** 
dence  which  may  be  adduced  in  her  defence  ;— Sd^That 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  her  Majesty." — 
His  lordship  thought  that  the  reading  of  these  resolutions 
would  sufficiently  prove  to  their  lordships  that  he  was 
correct  in  what  he  had  stated,  and  that  the  proposition 
now  submitted  to  them  was  much  more  extravagant  and 
strong  than  that  whiqh  had  been  antecedently  brought 
in. by  the  noble  lord  (Erskine).  At  the  same  time,  let 
bim  do  justice  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  for  he 
considered  the  present  suggestion  perfectly  consistent 
with    the  extraordinary  and  singular  shape  which  the 

[proceedings  had  taken,  and  still  more  so  with  the  curious 
ioe  of  conduct  which  the  noble  lord  had  himself  ob- 
served. The  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  treasury'  began 
by  supporting  an  amendment  to  a  motion  of  liis  own ; 
and  thje  noble  and  learned  lord  had  just  sat  down  by 
proposing  that  ail  the  words  be  omitted  after  *' that,"  and 
those  of  his  own  motion  substituted  for  tbem.  In  short, 
the  motioUi  as  he  had  observed,  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  proceedings  themselves.  In  his 
opinion  his  noble  and  learned  friend  ought  not  to,  hafie 
agreed   to  the  last  motion,  if  be  meant  afterwards  u^ 
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iiave  submitted  such  a  proposition  as  this  to  their  lord«* 
ships. 

Lof^Erskint  9sliA,  in  expiaoation^  that  when  heedme 
d«wn  with  his  present  motion,  he  found  the  noble  earl 
opposMe  proposing  to  give  counsel  the  privilege  fo^ 
which  they  contended,  and  which  had  previously  beell 
refused  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  begged  to  remind  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  that  the  House  bad  not  refused  the  pet*- 
mission  claimed  by  counsel,  but  merely  paused  to  coo<* 
sider  its  effect; 

Lord  Erskinc  begged  leave  again  to  observe,  with  re- 
ference to  his  present  motion,  that  he  merely  required 
their  lordships' opinion  upon  what  he  deemed  an  essential 
principle  of  justice.     He  thought  long  since,  and  no* 
thing  that  had  since  occurred  had  in  the  least  shaken  bift 
opinion,  that  the  course  he  now  pi'oposed  was  preferable 
to  that  which  their  lordships  seemed  disposed  to  adopts 
There  surely  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  wishing  their 
lordships,  if  two  courses  were  open  for  their  adoption>  td 
select  that  which  appeared  the  more  consonant  to  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  which  certainly  would  tend  more  to 
the  attainment  of  the  great  object  which  they  had  all  id  ^ 
view.     His  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  who 
BOW  complained  that  he  had  not  been  as  forward  as  be 
ought  with  his  present  motion,  was  in  fact  the  person  who 
by  rising  when  he  meant  to  have  proposed  it,  thorst  bint 
out  from  having  had  the  opportunity  of  making  it.     He 
repeated,  that  he  only  asked  what  was  fair  and  reasoofri^ 
able,  not,  as  had  been  insinuated,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  may  not  still  have  the  power  of  calling  whatever 
witnesses  they  please,  if  their  lordships  should  deem  it 
expedient  they  should  hereafter  call  such  witnesses, "^but 
.  that  they  should  give  a  fair  list  of  their  present  wit«- 
nesses,  to  prevent  a  course  of  proceeding  which,  without 
that  list  was  furnished,  had  every  appearance  of  being 
interminable.     He  regretted   much   that  they  had  not 
earlier  agreed  to  give  a  list  of  witnesses,  but  it  was  bel- 
ter late  than  never,  and  he  now  thought  it  was  the  only 
course  which  could  save  their  lordships  from  being  in- 
volved hereafter  in  interminable  difficulties. 

Earl  Bathurst  said  that  the  motion  already  agreed 
upon  by  their  lordships  gave  the  accused  an  advantage 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought  it  was 
idesirable  should  be  given;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
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€hiag  to  adopt  such  a  tnotioD  as  that  now  proposedbj 

^iJtie  noble  and   teamed  lord.    The  former  motion  was 

dgreed  to^  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  examina«> 

^ion  of  witnesses  from  being  interminable  ;  it  was  granW 

^d  Co  avert  that  mischief,  and  to  give  the  accused  the 

advaDtages  now  sought  to  be  obtained  in  a  different  form 

l>y  tfae  noble  and  learned  lord's  motion.     In  fact^  the 

preaeat  proposition  had  been  already  discussed  and  de« 

oided  upon  by  their  lordships;  he  had  stated  hisobjectiooi 

€o  It  at  the  time ;  they  were  all  in  full  force  stilly  with 

others  superadded  to  them:  yet^  notwithstanding  the 

decision  already  had  upon  the  motion^  it  was  now  intro* 

^Bced^gaio  for  their  consideration,  without  even  a  bint 

of  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  counsel  for  the  btU 

to  know  whether  it  would  not  be  highly  prejudicial  to 

the  proceedings  upon  that  bill  to  give  the  list  of  wit« 

tiesses  now  for  the   second  time  claimed.     Was  thie 

tDotioDy  be  woold  ask^  founded   upon   an   assumptiofi 

that  all  the  witnesses  were  here^  and  therefore  no  dif^ 

£ealty  could  arise  in  complying  with  the  demand  i     He 

did  not  know  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  bad  any 

authority  for  such  an  assumption  ;  if  he  had  any  opinion 

mt  all  upon  the  subject,  he  believed  the  noble  and  learned 

lord  wdnld  find  he  was  mistaken.     But  before  they  acted 

upon  an  assumption  of  that  kind,  they  ought  to  call  iff 

the  Attorney-General^  and  ask  him  whether  he  had  ail 

\hs  witnesses  here.     Suppose  they  were  all   here,  and 

that  a  Hst  was  given,  what  security  had  their  lordshipg, 

that  from  day  to  day  the  persons  whose  names  composed 

that  list  would  not  be  exposed,  and  that  too  during  an 

adjournment  to  investigate  their  character,  to  the  most 

libellous  and  slanderous  imputations,  just  as  those  had 

been  who  had  already  undergone  examination  i     If  the 

Attorney-General  were  called  upon  by  the  authority  of 

their  lordships  to  give  a  list  of  his  witnesses,  was  that 

list  to  be  deemed  conclusive  ?     Was  the  Attorney-Gene* 

ral,  after  the  adjournment,  and  after  perhaps  further 

information  had  put  him  in  possession  of  new  evidence 

upon  most  important  facts,  to  be  concluded  by  his  iist^ 

and  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  however  material  to 

the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice,  of  producing  such 

witnesses;  and  yet  that  might  be  the  effect  of  acceding 

to  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  motion.     A  case  of  high 

treason,  their  lordships  knew^  was  the  only  case  in  which 

a  li«t  of  witnesses  was  granted  to  the  accused.   He  would 
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h%k  them  if  their  experience  of  the  operatron  of  jtbtfl 
vule  afforded  any  encourageaient  to  them  to  extend  ii  i 
It  was  true  their  ancestors  had  made  the  rule^  but  they 
took  Care  in  the  mode  of  its  enactment  to  throw  off  it« 
operation  fjrom  their  own  times.  In  fact  it  never  was 
acted  upon  until  the  time  of  Lord  George  Gordon.^ 
Their  only  experience  of  the  rule  was  therefore  from 
that  time,  and  he  much  doubted  whether  it  furnished 
them  with  any  very  cogent  arguments  for  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  operation.  He  certainly^  speaking  foe 
himself^  saw  in  that  experience  any  thing  but  an  induce- 
ment to  extend  the  effect  of  the  rule.  £ven  on  the  very 
first  occasion  when  it  was  called  into  actiooj  Lord 
Gfeorge  Gordon,  under  whose  name  at  least  the  dread* 
ful  riots  of  1780  took  place,  mainly  escaped  by  strength 
of  that  rule.  He  would  also  appeal  to  the  recollection 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  in  more 
recent  cases  than  Lord  George  Gordon's,  whether  his 
experience  impressed  him  with  any  desire  to  extend  to 
other  cases  that  provision  which  was  allowed  in  ciases  of 
high  treason.  Did  not  that  noble  and  learned  lord  re- 
eoTlect  one  case,  in  which,  immediately  after  this  list 
of  witnesses  was  given,  a  principle  witness  suddenly 
disappeared  ?  And  whether,  after  the  most  minute  in* 
quiry^  there  was  not  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the. 
best  information  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  that 
that  witness  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an  assassin  ?  This  was 
at  least  one  consequence  which  had  been  ascribed  to  that 
rule.  Take  even  the  very  last  case  of  high  treason  which 
bad  occurred  in  this  country.  The  evidence  which  led 
to  a  conviction  in  that  case  was  brought  home  to  the  par- 
ties by  a  chain  of  facts,  which  was  kept  togeither  with  the 
greatest  pains  aixd  the  utmost  care.  If  the  smallest  link 
in  that  chain  had  been  broken,  it  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  prosecution;  and  yet,  in  that  very  case^ 
two  days,  after  the  list  of  witnesses  which  bound  the 
Crown  was  given  in,  a  witness  was  obtained  who,  if 
sooner  discovered,  would  have  placed  the  prosecution 
beyond  all  risk,  and  brought  home  in  the  most  conclu-r 
aive  manner  the  guilt  of  the  parties.  Were  they,  then^ 
prepared  to  extend  the  principle  of  a  rule  which  often 
risked  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice?  But  on 
what  principle,  he  asked,  had  their  ancestors  framed 
that  rule  ?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  accused 
to  cross-examine  with  more  effect^  after  obtaining  a 


knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  witnedses ;  but  solely 
in  order  to  enable  the  accused  to  collect  from  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  witnesses  the 
natare  of  the  specific  acts  which  the  prosecutor  had 
to  substantiate.  That  was  the  specific  reason  for  which 
the  role  had  been  framed.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  namel 
and  residence  of  the  witnesses  were  necessary  in  tbif 
case  before  the  accused  could  prepare  a  defence,  then 
the  tame  information  must  be  necessary  in  other  cases^ 
whether  civil  or  criminal ;  so  that  if  the  rule  once 
became  extended,  the  whole  principle  of  the  law  of 
evidence  must  undergo  alteration  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  repeated  that  he  saw  no  end  to  the  alterations  in 
the  form  of  judicial  proceedings  which  they  must  admits 
if  they  agreed  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  opposite. 

Lord  Hollan4  said  that  it  had  been  his  fixed  intentiop 
to  take  no  part  whatever  in  this  troublesome,  tedious, 
and  be  would  add,  disgusting  business,  in  which  their 
lordships  had  been  pleased  to  involve  themselves;  but 
the  noble  earl  who  had  just  spoken,  and  his  noble  friend 
on  the  cross-bench  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  had  intro- 
duced topics  and  matter  so  extraneous  to  that  immedi- 
ately before  them,  that,  notwithstanding  his  previous  in- 
tention, he  could  not  refrain  from  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  the  present  occasion.     He  should 
have  thought,  indeed,  that  the  consistency  or  inconsist- 
ency of  any  noble  lord  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  be  adopted  in  hearing  evidence  in  this  dis- 
gusting case,  could  have  afforded  no  opportunity  to  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  to  have  risen  in  his  place  in  par- 
liament, and  pleaded  against  the  best  law  which  it  was 
jth^  blessing  of  this  country  to  enjoy.  '  It  wns  still  na- 
tural, perhaps,  that  some  individuals  should  see  a  con- 
nexion between   two  subjects  which  to  him  seemed  so 
distinct  and  immeasurably  distant  from  each  other.     It 
.was  natural,  perhaps,  that  this  distinction  should  be  al- 
together overlooked  by  members  of  that  party  in  the 
.state,,  who,  for  the  last  forty  years,  saw  nothing  in  the 
.public  feelings  of  the  country  that  was  not  fraught  with 
-treason  to  their  power,  and  that  treason  always  of  a  more 
•malignant  dye  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded  it, 
•Those  who  had  entertained  this  opinion  of  the  events  of 
the  last  forty  years  did  right  now,  in  attempting  to  6x 
.the  imputation  of  inconsistency  on  him  to  whose  power- 
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ftil  proFessional  exertions^  combined  with  that  most  glo* 
tious  act  of  their  provident  ancestors^  he  (Lord  Hoiiaod), 
«nd  many  other  men  who  fearlessly  thought  with  hivt- 
vpon  public  affairs^  owed  in  all  probability  what  cbey 
now  actually  enjoyed  of  life' and  property.  Great  a» 
was  the  importance  of  the  present  case  which  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  their  lordships  to  entertain^  ten  times  greater 
would  he  assert  was  the  consequence  of  that  act^  which 
now  seemed  to  many  of  their  lordships  so  full  of  imper-' 
flections.  He  could  not  sit  in'silence  and  hear  an  act 
so  full  of  value  impugned^  without  entering  his  protest 
against  all  the  facts  and  all  the  reasons  which  indaced' 
the  noble  earl  opposite  to  inveigh  against  it  in  (be 
speech  whicli  he  had  just  delivered.  It  seemed,  indeed^ 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  noble  earl,  that  a  man's  betn|i 
acquitted  of  a  charge  of  high  treason  proved — what?— « 
not  the  man's  innocence^  but  that  the  law  of  high  trea- 
son itself  was  inconveniently  framed  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ends  of  justice.  Did  he  mean  to  say  that  ther^ 
was  no  protection  for  government  from  the  machinations 
of  traitors^  where  such  a  law  for  high  treason  existed  as 
that  which  prevailed  in  this  country  ?  If  he  did^  th^a 
for  the  same  reason  there  was  no  protection  for  the  au* 
thorities  in  Scotland,  where  ftuch  a  law  had  for  ages»  if 
he  was  rightly  informed^  been  in  force;  where  tfie. 
parties  in  all  criminal  cases  mutually  exchanged  Ibis  of 
witnesses  at  different  intervals,  and  derived  a  reciprocal 
benefit  from  the  practice.  There  mighty  pethaps,  by 
some  inconvenience  felt  by  the  prosecutor^  in  particolat 
cases,  arising  out  of  the  practice;  but  was  there  any  in- 
convenience to  the  justice  of  the  country,  commensurate 
with  the  safeguard  of  the  subject  arising  out  of  it  ?  That^ 
he  thought,  was  the  only  question  which  enlightened 
men  had  to  consider  in  reviewing  the  operation  of  that 
most  wholesome  act.  Upon  that  point  he  was  ready  to 
join  issue  with  the  noble  earl  opposite  ;  but  he  repeated^ 
he  could  not  for  an  instant  sit  silent  and  hear  such  a 
description  given  of  the  act  as  it  had  pleased  the  nobKe 
earl  to  state  his  own  judgment  dictated.  Equally  pre- 
pared was  he  to  contest  the  practical  fact  of  the  expei*l*- 
ence  of  the  last  forty  years,  so  strongly  contended  fo? 
by  the  noble  earl^  as  furnishing  an  argument  against  tbe 
principle  of  the  measure.  He  denied  that  that  experi^ 
ence  showed  the  law  to  be  either  insufficient  or  imprd* 
pec.     Did  those  acquittals  alluded  to  justify  theopiniM 
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pronounced  by  the  noble  earl^  or  did  they  not^  oo  tb^ 
wntrary,  show  that  to  that  law  his  Majesty's  subject^ 
owed  the  security  ibey  enjoyed  for  their  lives  aqd  pro* 
perties.     On  the  subject  now  immediately  before  their 
lordships,  he  should  not  now  be  provoked  to  pronounce 
fLuy  opinion.     As  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  arising 
out  of  it,  be  feared  the  greater  part  of  their  lordshipa 
would,  before  the  business  was  over,  be  more  or  less 
tainted  with  that  imputation.    The  noble  earl  opposite 
{Harrowby)  had  so  far  acted  candidly,  that  he  admitted 
it  was  much  better  to  indulge  an  expectation  which 
CM>un9el  were  led,  though  perhaps  on  too  slight  grounds, 
to  entertain,  rather  than  disappoint,  when  it  was  consi- 
dered  as  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  an  accused. 
Id  that  view  he  entirely  concurrea  with  the  noble  earl, 
l)Ut  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  imputation  of 
inconsistency  applied  in  the  case.     It  might,  he  could 
easily  conceive,  prove  inconvenient  to  comply  with  this 
promise  or  supposed  promise,  but  how  it  was  inconsist- 
eot  be  had  yet  to  learn.     Their  lordships  loudly  talked 
of  not  departing  from  the  forms  and  principles  of  jus- 
tiice;  but  they  forgot  altogether,  that  neither  in  form 
i»Qr'  io   substance  were  they  acting  judicially.    They 
Mrere  acting  throughout  legislatively,  both  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  and  all  the  collateral  parts  of  it.    They 
were  therefore,  he  contended,  in  every  step  they  took 
upon  the  bill,  entitled  to  exercise  their  judgments  upon 
the  policy,  the  necessity,  and  the  expediency  of  the 
measure;  not  that  they  were  to  act  unjtrstly,  but  that 
they  were,  while  they  kept  in  view  whatever  of  justice 
was  involved  in  the  case,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  it^  which  were  essential  parts  of 
Aeir  consideration.    Above  all,  they  should,  in  justice 
to  themselves^  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  defendant, 
if  two  modes  of  attaining  the  same  object  were  open 
to  them,  select  that  which  had  the  more  liberal  ap- 
pearance towards  the  accused,   and   which   was  more 
consonant  to  the  general  rules  of  justice.     With   re- 
ference to  the  course  pursued  by  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Erskine),  and  which  had  drawn  down  upon 
him  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  he  (Lord  Holland)  would 
not,  in  the  presence  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  say 
all  he  thought  of  the  conduct  he  had  pursued  thruugh- 
oaf  this  unfortunate  business;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
.fitflD  iayingy  that  in  the  midst  of  these  calamitous  pro- 
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ceediogs,  be  felt  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratification  at 
iBeeiDg  his  noble  and  learned  friend  stand  up^  tit  his  ad- 
vanced stage  of  life^  and^  with  renovated  vigoufj  ^xert 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  uphold  the  great  fabric  l»f 
those  laws^  the  integrity  of  which>  at  an  earlier  period, 
he  asserted  with  the  vigour  of  youtb^  and  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  genius  unexampled  in  his  own  times,  and 
never  exceeded  in  any.  The  attachment  which  he  felt 
towards  such  a  man,  acting  still,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
upon  the  same  noble  principles  which  rendered  his  name 
illustrious  at  its  outset,  even  degraded  as  the  House 
vtood  in  this  disgusting  business,  compensated  him,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  gratification  and  delight  which  it 
elicited  by  the  idisplay  of  so  much  personal  worth  and 
virtue  for  the  humiliation  which  he  had  to  endure  frbm 
a  cooteinplation  of  other  matters.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend's  fame  would  go  down  unsullied  to  posterity* 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  was  of  opinion,  that  the  per- 
mission already,  he  understood,  granted  the  counsel 
against  the  bill,  of  cross-examining  at  their  own  tinlt 
and  discretion,  gave  them  every  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing information  which  they  could  desire  respecting  the 
witnesses  for  the  bill.  He  thought,  therefore,  the  nobte 
and  learned  lord'^  motion  unnecessary.  The  time,  io' 
fact,  between  the  first  production  of  a  witness,  and  the 
cross-examination^  as  he  understood  it  was  to  be  per- 
mitted, would  give  every  opportunity  which  coula  be 
required  for  scrutinizing  the  characters  of  any  witnesses. 

Ijord  Calthorpe  thought  the  motion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  the  only  one  calculated  to  extricate  the 
House  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
proceeding  that  had  already  taken  place  ;  otherwise,  he 
feared,  their  lordships'  proceedings  would  be,  in  their 
duration,  interminable.  Any  alternative  which  could 
extricate  them  from  such  a  situation  he  thought  it  de* 
sirable  to  adopt.  Any  thing  which  could  rescue  them 
from  such  an  iAvesiigation  as  that  in  which  they  were 
about  to  embark,  in  a  manner  that  afforded  no  prospect 
of  the  termination  of  their  proceedings,  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  adopted  by  their  lordships.  With,  that 
view,  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the  aobleand  learned 
lord's  motion,  as  better  than  that  which  had  been  lately 
adopted  against  so  unexampled  a  minorit}\ 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  be 
vbottld  try  and  give  effect  to  their  lordships'  instructions  m. 
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tfae  proceedings  id  this  case,  whatever  his  own  opinion 
happened  to  be  upon  any  one  of  those  instructions,  tie 
still  apprehended  the  great  evil  of  an  interminable  dara- 
tion  of  these  proceed ings>  from  the  operation  of  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  motion  which  hadWen  just  adopted 
by  their  lordships.  They  had  by  that  motion,  the  gronnds 
of  which  it  was  not  for  him  now  to  discuss,  placed  the 
accQsed  in  a  more  favourable  situation  than  any  other 
accused  was  placed  in,  in  the  history  of  their  jurispru- 
dence upon  any  legislative  measure.  Upon  a  compa- 
rison of  the  proposition  now  made  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  with  that  just  adopted,  he  certainly  had,  of 
the  two,  stronger  objections  to  the  motion  now  before 
their  lordships. 

Lord  Erskine,  in  explanation,  entreated  that  their 
lordships  would,  even  now,  pause  before  they  went  further 
into  this  proceeding.  If  they  still  determined  to  go  on, 
he  should,  in  the  progress  of  the  business,  devote  what- 
ever experience  he  had  injudicial  proceedings  to  guide 
him  through  their  lordships'  forms. 

The  House  then  divided  upon  Lord  Erskine's  motion, 
irhen  the  numbers  were, 

Contents 61 

Non-contents  .......   l64 


Majority  against  Lord  Erskine's  motion   103 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  suggested  that  the  Queen's 
counsel  should  have  each  night  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  examined  next  day.  They  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  interpreters. 

hord  Holland  approved  of  the  noble  earl's  suggestion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that  the  production  of 
pai'ticnlar  witnesses  at  particular  times  must  depend 
upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  counsel  to  foresee.  Some  intimation^ 
however,  might  be  given  as  to  the  interpreters  likely  to 
be  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  day.  ^ 

Counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 

The  Lord-Chancellor  stated,  as  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  might  be  permitted 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  as  far  as  they  should 
think  fit  in  the  first  instance,  with  liberty  to  call  them 
back  for  further  cross-examination  when  such  course 
should  seem  to  them  desirable. 

Meidge  Barbara  Kress  was  again  called  in,  acid  {mv- 
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ther  cr6ss-examined  by  Mr.  Broughamy  through  the  !&• 

terpretation  of  Mr,  Kersten, 

Where  do  you  lite  now  ? — In  a  private  house. 

Where  ?— I  cannot  say  this. 

Qow  Csir  is  it  from  this  place  ? — I  came  in  a  coach ;  I  do  not  know 
bow  far  it  is. 

On  which  side  of  the  river  is  it  ? — ^We  came  over  a  l^ridge. 

Who  lives  in  the  house  with  you  ? — Only  the  people  of  the  hotise. 

Where  does  your  brother  live  ? — He  is  with  me. 

In  the  same  house  ? — Yes. 

Has  he  given  you  any  money  ? — No. 

l)id  he  never  give  you  any  money  ?— No,  at  no  time,  my  brother 
did  not. 

Did  your  brother  at  no  time  ever  promise  to  give  you  any  at  a  fu- 
tore  time  ?-*-Not  my  brother,  he  cannot  promise  to  noe  any  thing. 

Why  cannot  your  brother  promise  to  you  any  thing  ?--liow  could 
hcpromise  to  me  any  thing  ? 

Do  you  mean  that  he  has  no  money  of  his  own  i — Onty  that  which 
.  he  tooK  from  home. 
,    What  trade  is  he  i— A  potter. 

Is  he  a  workman,  or  has  he  a  manufactory  6f  his  own?*"Ileif  i 
master  potter. 

What  is  your  father  ? — My  father  was  a  sergeant  in  the  army ;  lie  is 
dead. 

Is  your  mother  alive  ?— No ;  I  have  a  father-inrlaw  now. 

What  is  your,  father-in-law? — He  is  a  master  weaver,  biit  he  no 
longer  carries  on  his  business,  because  he  is  too  old. 

Did  any  person  give  you  any  money  before  you  came  over  here? 
— No ;  except  the  gentleman  in  Carlsruhe,  those  ducats. 

Did  nobody  promise  to  give  you  any  money  afterwards  ? — No. 

Did  nobody  promise  to  give  you  any  money  after  you  should  come 
back  to  Carisruhe  from  England  ?-^Nobody  promised  me  any  thing. 

Will  you  swear  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken  that  no  person  pro- 
xnised  to  give  you  any  advantage  of  any  sort  after  you  came  back 
from  England  ? — Nobody  has  promised  me  any  things  but  they  said 
I  should  have  the  damagement  when  I  came  over. 

Damagemeiit  was  explained  by  Mr.  GoltermanD,  the 

Interpreter,  to  be  a  compensation  for  the  time  lost. 

.  How  much  were  you  to  have  for  compensation  ?— -I  cannot  say  what 
I  should  get. 

Who  was  it  that  told  you  you  should  get  compensation  ? — ^The  mi- 
nister, our  minister.  ,  ' 
'    Which  minister? — I  said  to  him  I  must  be  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  my  situation. 

Mr.  Goltermann  said  the  words  of  the  witness  were, 
'^  that  I  should  lose  my  plac^  by  it,  and  I  must  receive 
some  compensation  for  it." 

What  minister  are  you  speaking  of? — Monsieur  de  Berckstett ;  that 
gentleman  told  methat  if  I  would  not  go  voNiutarily,  Ishould  be  forced. 

Whose  minister  is  he  ? — I  cannot  tell  this. 

Is  he  not  minister  of  the  Dnke  of  Baden  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  minister  of  foreign  aifairs,  or  for  the  interior. 

Mr.  Goltefmana  said  he  understood  the  witness  to 
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mean  that  she  does  not  kno#  whether  he  is  minister  in 
the  coQi^try^  or  ambassador. 

Mr.  Bivuf^m» — Do  you  meain  that  yon  do  not  know  whetlier  he 
is  one  of  the  Duke's  own  ministers,  or  a  minister  at  the  Duke's  covrtr 
•—Probably ;  I  do  not  know,  i  only  know  Mb  name ;  I  hate  not  yet 
bad  any  busitiess  with  that  gentleman,  except  just  this. 

How  dkl  y»u  haj^eR  to  see  that  gentleman  ?— -They  have  called  me. 

Do  ydu  mean  that  he  squt  for  you  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  not  come  to  the  roofns  in  the  inn  where  yoii  lived  ? — ^Not 
Monsieur  de  Berckstett. 

Did  not  Monsieur  Von  Iteden  come  to  look  at  the  rooms  in  the  inn, 
white  you  were  there  ?— 4  did  not  see  htm. 

.  Do  you  know  that  he  wat  tiiere  ? — I  cannot  tell,  I  have  never 
seen  him. 

Did  you  see«  after  the  Princess  left  the  inn,  any  other  gentleinan 
^om^  thfere  to  look  at  the  room  ?— I  have  seen  nobody  except  Herr- 
▼OQ  Grimm,  who  came  in  the  rooms  and  walked  aboot  there.  Mr. 
Goltennanti  said,  <*  he  lodged  in  the  inn." 

How  long  had  Hcfrr-von  Grimni  lodged  in  the  inn  before  the 
Princess  came  there? — ^I  cannot  say  this,  I  have  not  paid  any  attentkni 
to  this,  I  had  other  business. 

What  part  of  the  house  did  Herr-fon  Grimni  lodge  in  ? — He  lived 
in  that  house,  in  No.  13,  and  his  brother  in  No.  14;  l^efore  the  Prki- 
cess  arrived  be  lived  in  No.  12  and  13. 

Did  he  not  give  up  No.  12  for  the  accotfimodation  of  tlie  Princess  I 
i— Yes,  ^%  mucti  as  I  have  seen. 

Did  he  not  return  after  the  Princess  left,  and  go  into  No.  12  to  look 
at  what  was  there  ? — Yes,  he  ran  about  just  when  the  rooms  were  left 
open,  and  he  took  again  the  room  afterwards. 

Was  there  any  body  with  him  when  be  came  to  look? — ^AVhen  he 
ran  about  in  the  rooms  there  came  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  them 
was  his  brother. 

Who  was  the  other  ? — I  cannot  tell  this. 

Was  he  a  German  or  an  Englishman  ? — I  do  not  know  this  neither, 
i  never  heard  them  speak,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

What  is  Herr-von  Grimm  ? — As  much  as  I  could  hear  he  is  the  am- 
bassador of  Wirtemberg. 

What  is  his  brother  ? — I  cannot  tell  this  neither. 

How  oft  had  you  seen  the  Princess  before  the  day  that  you  say  you 
W^nt  into  the  room,  and  saw  her  with  Bergavni? — I  have  seen  her  very 
little,  I  had  too  much  occupation  to  pay  attention  to  it. 

Did  not  you  wait  upon  her  at  breakfast  in  the  morning?— No. 

Did  you  never  sefe  the  Princess  at  breakfast  in  the  morning  ? — Once 
I  came  in,  and  uhen  1  was  to  take  the  mantle  to  clean  it,  I  have  seen  her. 

Was  it  after  that  time  you  saw  her  in  the  room  with  Bergami  in  the 
evening? — Yes,  afterwards. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  the  Princess  in  the  room  with  Bergami, 
ifler  you  had  been  called  in  at  breakfast,  or  that  you  had  been  called 
in 'at  breakfast  after  you  bad  seen  the  Princess  with  Bergami  ? — Yes, 
afterwards  they  called  me,  for  they  had  spilt  something  which  I  was 
ordered  to  clean  away. 

lyo  you  mean  that  it  was  after  you  had  been  called  in  in  the  morn- 
ing to  wipe  up  that  slop,  that  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  in  die 
«?eiiiiigl«^YeS|  afterwarib. 
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Where  did  the  Princess  dine  on  the  day  on  the  evening  of  whick 
you  saw  her  in  the  room  with  Bergami  I — I  cannot  say  this^  I  do  not 
know. 

Did  she  dine  at  the  inn  ? — 'So,  I  have  not  seen  it,  they  have  not 
dined  with  us. 

Did  they  ever  dine  in  the  inn  during  the  whole  time  they  were  ia 
your  house  ? — I  have  never  seen  it,  with  respect  to  the  dinner ;  I  .only 
know  about  the  breakfast,  I  have  seen  them  only  at  breakfast. 

Mr,  Brougham  observed  a  young  man  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  Attorney-General,  of  whose  business  and 
situation  he  wished  to  be  informed^ 

The  jitlornej/'G eneraL'^The  young  man  is  an  inter- 
preter; but  I  can  assure  your  lordships  that  be  has 
spoken  to  no  one  but  myself. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  improper 
interference. 

Will  you  swear  they  dined  once  in  the  inn  during  the  whole  tinie 
they  were  there  ? — I  cannot  swear  to  that,  because  I  have  never  seen 
that<  they  dined  there ;  I  have  not  paid  attention  to  it,  I  had  oth^ 
business. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  Princess  and  Bergami  did  not  dine  at  court 
every  day  they  were  in  your  house  living? — I  cannot  know  thb,  whe- 
ther they  dined  at  court,  or  where  they  dined. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami,  and  the  rest  of  her  Royal 
Highness's  suite,  go  to  court  during  the  time  they  were  there  ?— I 
have  seen  tliem  twice  going  away  in  a  carriage,  but  whether  they  went 
to  court  I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  the  Grand  Duke  come  to  the  inn^  to  wait  on  her 
Royal  Bighness? — ^The  real  Grand  Duke,  and  several  otlier  gentle- 
men,  I  haVe  seen  come  up  to  the  Princess. 

Mr.  Brougham  to  Mr.  Goltermann  (the  interpreter). — Have  you 
ever  examined  this  witness  before  out  of  court? — Never  in  my  life. 

Did  you  never  see  her  before  she  came  liere?— Never  in  my  life. 

You  never  saw  ber  till  the  other  day  ? — I  never  saw  her  till  she  came 
to  the  bar  on  Friday  last. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  out  of  court  ? — Never. 

Mr,  Brougham  to  the  witness. — What  do  you  mean  by  come  up 
to  the  Princess  ? — I  can  say  nothing  about  it. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  her  Royal 
Highness? — Yes,  probably  they  came  to  make  their  visit  or  court. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  them  so  come  more  than  once  while 
the  Princess  was  there? — Only  once ;  it  was  just  when  I  went  down 
stairs  that  the  gentleman  went  up  stairs. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  them  so  come  more  than  once  while 
the  Princess  was  there  ? — Only  once. 

When  was  it  ? — The  other  gentleman  came  with  him. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  receive  the  Duke  ? — L  saw  tliat  they 
went  up  stairs,  and  then  I  went  up  to  the  third  story. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  suite  passed 
to  visit  the  Princess  at  the  moment  that  you  were  coming  out  of  the 
room  ? — No ;  I  have  seen  that  they  went  up;  then  I  went  down  stairs 
and  again  up. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  suite  came  imp 
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'mediately  after  you  left  the  room  where  the  Princess  was  ? — I  cannot 
,  lay  whether  it  was  ou  the  same  day,  or  whether  it  was  sooner  or  later. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  Grand  Duke  did  not  come  on  that  same 
day  to  pay  bis  respects? — I  cannot  say;  I  am  not  alone  in  the  house; 
and  I  had  occupations:  I  have  not  {laid  attention  to  it. 

Who  was  it  that  gave  you  the  order  to  go  to  the  room  to  carry  water  f 
— ^Nobody  did  tell  me  to  do  so ;  it  was  my  business,  which  I  knew» 
and  I  did  it  every  evening. 

.    When  you  looked  at  the  bed  one  morning,  as  you  have  stated  before,  * 
was  it  at  the  time  you  were  making  the  bed  ? — Yes,  when  it  was  to  be 
made ;  for  1  had  nothing  otherwise  to  do  with  the  bed. 

Had  vou  made  any  of  the  other  beds  in  the  house  that  morning  be- 
fore ? — rio;  this  was  the  first  which  I  had  made,  just  when  they  left , 
it,  and  except  the  beds  of  my  master  and  his  wife,  which  I  made. 

When  you  say  "  when  they  had  left  it,"  do  you  not  mean  to  repre- 
sent only  when  whoever  had  slept  in  it  had  left  it? — In  No.  12,  or 
where  do  you  mean  ? 

In  No.  13  ?-7-As  much  as  I  know,  I  know  that  the  gentleman  slept 
there,  and  I  went  to  make  the  gentleman's  bed. 

Was  there  or  not  any  body  else  in  the  room  at  the  time  you  made 
it? — There  was  nobody  in  the  room,  except  a  servant  in  a  green  coat 
who  came  into  the  room. 

Did  he  come  into  the  room  while  you  were  cleaning  it  out  ? — Yes, 
it  was  when  I  was  in  it  he  came  to  assist  me  in  turning  the  mattress ;  [ 
asked  his  assistance  when  he  just  was  there ;  he  came  to  assist  me  ib 
turning  the  mattress. 

Who  was  the  servant  in  green  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you  this ;  there  were 
two  of  tbem,  but  I  have  not  observed  them  so  closely ;  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  they  belonged. 

Have  YOU  ever  seen  them  before? — ^The  servants? 

Yes,  the  servants  ? — I  never  saw  them  before,  only  at  the  time  when 
the  Princess  wras  there,  then  I  saw  them  running  about. 

Have  you  ever  seen  tbem  since? — No,  I  have  seen  none  of  them 
since  she  left  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  at  any  other  time  when  you  were 
making  the  bed  in  that  room  except  tliat  day  ? — I  do  not  khow ;  I 
never  came  into  that  room  except  just  in  the  morning,  therefore  I  do 
»ot  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 

Did  you  not  make  that  bed  every  morning? — Yes,  that  bed  in  No. 
.12, 1  made  it  every  morning. 

Did  you  see  one  or  both  of  the  same  two  servants  on  other  mornings 
there  when  you  were  making  that  bed  ? — Now  and  then  I  have  seca 
one  of  them  in  the  rooms. 

Did  any  of  them  assist  you  in  making  the  bed  any  other  day  except 
that  day  of  which  you  now  speak  ?— Yes,  now  and  then  one  of  them 
came  into  the  rooms  and  assisted  me ;  sometimes  he  remained,  some- 
.liroes  he  went  out  again* 

Have  yuu  any  doubt  that  those  two  were  servants  in  the  Princess's 
luite?— The  servants  came  with  her :  probably  they  belonged  to  her, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  come  with  her. 

Did  they  not  go  away  with  her,  as  well  as  come  with  her  ? — ^Yes,  as 
much  as  1  have  seen,  they  went  all  away  with  her  as  they  had  come. 

Was  one  of  them  a  Jager  ? — I  do  not  know  this ;  one  of  them  had  -ft 
green  coat,  but  whether  he  was  a  Jager  I  have  not  questioned  him. 

When  you  had  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Berckstett,  about  a 
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eompemation  Ipr  coming  oyer  here»  what  did  ^ou  say  to  bira  irhes 
;ygu  demaoded  iti  , 

Here  some  confusion  was  created  by  tbe  sudden  kidis* 

position  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke^  who  was  immediately 

^taken  out  of  the  House ;  when  the  question  was  riepeatfd* 

I  said  to  him,  **  Your  excellency,  must  I  go ;  for  if  I  do  not  must, 
or  if  I  am  not  obliged,  I  cannot  leave  here  ;  I  am  a  married  woman, 
and  I  have  other  busiqess  to  attend  to.'' 

What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  that  ?-— He  said,  "  If  I  would  not  go 
I  Would  be  forced  ;"  and  then  I  answered,  "  Well,  then  I  willf  go,  and 
God  may  seUie  the  business  as  be  pleases ;  my  husband  will  not  allow 
me.  to  go." 

Here  tbe  witness  seemed  overcome  with  the  extrem^e 
heat.  A  glass  of  water  was  given  to  her^  and  after  tit- 
iinig;  down  for  a  few  mi  antes  she  was  enabled  to  proceed* 

When  you  asked  for  a  compensation  for  comiug,  what  did  tke 
Baron  say  ? — He  said  h«  could  not  give  me  aay  thing  ;  I  should  Veave 
it  to  the  gentlemen ;  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  recompense  nuB 
when  I  came  here. 

Did  be  i>ot  also  say  that  you  sboii|d  be  rccoBa|ieased  when  you  got 
again  from  hence  ? — No. 

Had  any  of  your  family  a  promise  of  any  tiding  ?— No. 

Will  you  swear  that  no  promise  was  given  to  your  husband,  or  any 
of  your  family? — I  can  swear  that  aothing  iias  been  promised  to  ine» 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  has  been  promised  to  my  husband^ 
for  otherwise  he  would  have  told  me  so. 

Tht  Earl  <if  Liverpoo4  wished  to  know  whether  the 
word  used  by  the  witness  had  been  rightly  translated 
'^  recompense  ?" 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  asked  whether  it  was  the  saniie 
word  wiiich  bad  previously  been  translated  *^  compen- 
sated r 

Mr.  Kersten  said  that  it  was  not;  that  in  one  case  she 
had  used  the  word  *'  entschadigung/'  ;aiul  in  another^ 
''  belohnung." 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  apprehended  that  there 
was  a  material  difference  between  recompence  and  com*- 
sation.  The  word,  as  he  understood  it,  meant  a  reward 
for  service;  the  other,  an  atonement  for  loss. 

Mr.  Brougham  sakil  he  would  propose  another  Question. 

Was  the  sixteen  or  eighteen dncats  you  got  forgoing  to  Hanover ao 
entschadigong  or  a  belohiumg? — I  caniK)t  say;  it  was  for  my  going 
away  from  the  post  to  Hanover,  therefore  it  may  bean  entschadigung, 
or  it  may  be  a  belohnung. 

Mr.  Kersten  said,  entschadigung  meant  compensation^ 

and  belohnung  recompence.  ' 

Which  do  you  reckon  the  ducat  was,  that  the  gentlenun  g^ve  yo^ 
lor  seeing  him  in  the  morning ;  was  it  an  entschadigung,  or  a  beloh- 
nung?— He  gave  me  this  for  the  time  lost,  tber«fore  it.inay  be^ 
eutscbadigong  for  my  lost  time,  for  my  trouble  in  going  there. 
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,^  flow  far  was  it  that  you  went  from  the  Inn  ?-*-It  iBay  be  half  a  qaoh 
ter  of  an  hour's  walk ;  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

How  long,  did  you  remain  with  the  gentleman  ;  the  diicat  gentle* 
linan  ? — The  first  time  it  was  the  servant  who  showed  me  in ;  I  did  not 
stay  long,  because  I  had  no  time  to  stop. 

How  long  did  you  stay  the  second  time  ? — ^Not  long  at  all,  for  I  win 
just  on  the  stairs  when  he  gave  me  the  ducat»  and  I  went  away ;  I  biul 
other  business  to  do. 

Were  auy  of  the  gentletnen  that  you  saw  upon  those  occasions  caljl- 
ed  Mandeville,  or  Mandevil,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort?--!  cannot 
say;  Icaimot  recollect  the  name. 

what  do  you  generally  get  from  a  person  who  sleeps  a  night  at  ah 
ion;  as  chambermaid,  when  he  goes  iii  the  morning  ? — It  comes  to  a 
common  purse,  and. the  keller  receives  it,  that  is  the  waiter. 
■   H/>w  nuich  have  ^ou  ever  got,  for  your  share  of  that  purse,  for  half 
a  year  I — -It  was  divided  every  quarter  of  a  year. 

How  much  have  you  divided  for  a  quarter  of  a  year? — Some- 
times eighteen,  sometimes  twenty,  thirty,  according  to  the  number 
of  strangers  we  have  had  in  the  inn. 

Eighteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  what  ?— ducats  ? — Florins. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Glass  House,  near  the  gate  of 
<]!arlsrube  ? — Glashuit, 

Mr.  Kersteo  explained  the  meaning  of  Glashuit,  which 

3s  a  manufactory  of  glass^  where  glass  is  fabricated  or 

Snade. 

Is  there  not  a  place  that  goes  by  that  name,  the  Glass  House,  near 
"^he  gates  of  Carlsruhe,  that  serves  as  a  pleasure  garden  ? — Yes,  many 
;S3eople  go  there. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  ? — I  walked  there  with  my  husband  for 
^leasu/e. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  without  your  husband,  before  you  had  s| 
husband  ? — Yes,  with  the  person  who  became  my  husband. 

Were  you  ever  there  with  any  body  else,  or  alone  ? — With  my  hu8<» 
^sand,  and  with  more  servants  and  maids. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  without  your  husband,  and  with  any 
liody  else,  or  alone  ? — Never ;  never  with  any  body  else  but  with  ray 
liusband. 
-    Were  you  ever  there  alone  ? — No,  never  alone. 

fiefore  you  had  a  husband  ?■— -Never,  except  with  my  husband. 
Before  you  knew  your  husband  ? — I  went  there  with  my  brothers  an4 
sisters,  and  that  was  by  day,  never  at  night. 

*  About  what  time  in  the  morning  used  you  to  make  the  beds  in  the 
uui  at  Carlsruhe  ?-*~Just  when  the  gentleman  rose  and  had  come  dowa. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  always  went  into  the  room  as  sootn  aa 
the  gentleman  went  out  of  the  room? — Many  times  I  went  immedi- 
ately :  many  times  later. 

After  you  hatl  seen  the  person  that  you  took  for  the  Princess  in  the 
ev^ming  in  Bergami's  room,  did  ]^ou  not  go  to  see  whether  the  Couqtest 
Oldi  was  in  her  room  ? — No ;  I  carried  immediately  the  water  to  No.  5j 
90d  there  they  were  standing :  at  No.  5.  the  Countess  lodj^ed. 

Did  not  you  go  to  No.  5.  in  order  to  see  whether  the  Countess  was 
there  ? — Yes^  I  went  just  there. 

Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeingwhether  the  Countess 
was  there  ? — I  went,  and  saw  j  ust  that  it  was  the  Princess. 

Tbif  answer  haviag  no  relevancy  to  the  qdestion^  a 
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noble  lotd  w^s  prodeeding  to  put  a  fresh  iDierrogatoryi 
when 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted  to  their  lordships,  that  when 
a  doubt  arose  as  to  what  the  answer  was,  the  proper 
course  was  to  call  on  the  witness  to  repeat  the  answer^ 

and  not  \ojp\xt  a  new  question. 

Did  not  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  Countew 
was  there  ? — No,  I  went  not  there  ;  I  just  carried  the  water  there. 

Mr.  Brougham.'-^ln  the  answer  she  gaVe  before,  such 
pf  your  lordships  as  understand  German  rbust  observe, 
that  she  mentioned  something  about  the  Princess  \  but 
now  she  says  not  a  word  relative  to  her. 

The  Interpreter. — She  repeats  half-sentences  every 
time  she  answers  a  question^  which  divides  the  attention 
from  the  main  object  of  her  testimony,  and  renders  it 

difficult  to  collect  it. 

Will  you  swear  yott  did  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Countess  was  there  ?-<— I  went 
just  th^re  to  carry  the  water,  because  I  must  do  this,  as  I  did  it  every 
evening. 

The  LorJ-C/ifliiceHor.— Interpreter, you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  connect  the 
meaning  of  what  the  witness  says,  but  to  repeat  her 
exact  words. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^And,  if  she  repeats  words  twice^  da 

you  also  repeat  them. 

Will  you  sweat,  by  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  did  not  go 
to  that  room  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Coun- 
tess Oldi  was  there  ? — I  cannot  say  this ;  I. did  not  go  for  that  purpose : 
I  have  never  thought  that  I  should  be  asked  about  this. 

Mr.  Goltermann. — She  says,  **I  have  never  had  any 
thousht  about  this:  I  never  thought  that  I  should  be 
asked  about  it.'' 

Will  you  swear,  upon  the  oath  you  have  takefi,  that  you  have  never 
told  any  person  that  yon  did  go  to  the  room  of  the  Countess,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  ^vhether  she  was  there  or  not  ? — I  cannot  recoil 
lect  it ;  I  have  no  thought  about  it,  whether  I  have  said  it  to  any  body. 

WUl  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any 
person  about  your  going  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  night  ? — I  cao 
swear  that  I  never  nad  a  conversation  with  any  body  about  (his  matter, 
namely,  that  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Countess  Oldi  was  there  or  not. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any 
person  s(bout  your  going  into  Madame  Oldi's  room  that  night  ? — No- 
body has  asked  me,  nobody  told  me  any  thing ;  there  was  a  gentleman 
asked  me  whether  I  had  been  in  the  room ;  I  told  it  to  the  gentleman 
who  bwl  asked  me. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  complained,  that  a  question  was 

put  by  the  interpreter,  which  he  haA  not  asked  ;  and  he 

coQiended  that  it^  and  the  answer^  should  be  struck  out. 
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The  Earl  6f  Lauderdale  wished  to  know  what  the'ptt- 
eise  question  was. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  perhaps  it  was  a  matter  that  did 
not  signify  one  rush  to  their  lordships,  or  to  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  but  he  contended,  where  a  question  was  pot 
in  terms  different  from  those  he  had  stated,  it  ought  to 
be  struck  out. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Let  the  question  be  understood. 
Bead  it  again,  and  let  the  answer  be  given. 

A  Peer.— The  question  has  been  completely  answered. 

The  shorthand-writer  read  the  question. 

•  Will  you  swear  tliat  ycu^  have  never  since  you  came  to  this  country^ 
liad  a  conversation  with  any  body  about  your  going  to  Madame  Oldi's 
room  I^No,  I  have  h^d  no  conversation  with  any  body ;  has  apy  bod? 
^ked  me. 

Mr.  Goltermann  said,  she  asks  ^'  How  do  yoa  mean, 
.whether  any  body  has  asked  me." 

Has  any  body  asked  you  ? — Ye» ;  two  gentlemen  have  asked  me. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  other  person,  besides  those 
two  gentlemen  about  what  passed  that  night  ?— In  Hanover  they  have 
asked  me,  and  at  Frankfort;  I  cannot  tell  it  otherwise. 

Who  asked  you  at  Hanover } — An  ambassador,  who  he  is  I  do  not 
know,  he  asked  me. 

And  at  Frankfort,  who  asked  you?— <-!  do  not  know  who  he  was,  it 
was  a  gentleman. 

How  long  have  you  ever  been  at  Frankfort  at  one  time  ? — ^Flve  or 
six  days. 

Were  you  ever  at  Frankfort  at  any  other  time  ? — No,  never,  except 
just  when  we  went  to  Hanover,  then  we  passed  through  Frankfort. 

Whom  have  you  spoken  to  upon  this  subject  since  you  came  to  this 
country  ? — ^Two  gentlemen  have  come  to  see  me,  but  who  they  are 
- 1  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell. 

Have  you  ever  spoken  upon  this  subject  with  any  other  person  in 
this  country,  besides  those  two  gentlemen  ? — No. 

Do  von  know  a  Caplain  Jones,,  or  a  Major  Jlones  in  this  country  ? — 
No,  I  know  nobody  of  that  name. 

Did  those  two  gentlemen  that  you  talked  to,  speak  German  ? — As 
(Duch  as  you  (the  Interpreter)  did  here,  one  of  them. 

What  was  his  name? — I  do  not  know. 

•  Was  he  a  German,  or  an  Englishman  !~tI  do  not  know,  he  spok^ 
German ;  but  whether  he  was  a  German  I  do  not  know. 

Besides  the  house  where  you  now  are  living,  have  you  ever  been  in 
any  other  house  since  you  came  to  London  ?— rNo,  I  have  been  no 
where  else,  except  here  in  this  house. 

When  were  you  first  in  this  house^  vhat  was  thq  first  day  you  were 
ill'  this  bouse  ? — On  Friday  last  week. 

Had  you  ever  been  here  before  that  ? — No. 

When  you  say  you  never  were  iu  any  other  house  in  this  country, 
ti^cept  where  you  live,  do  you  mean  that  you  never  lodged  in  any 
other  bouse,  or  that  you  never  were  in  any  other  house  at  all  ? — When 
#e  arrived  we  went  mto  an  hotel,  only  for  a  few  hours^  and  then  into 
tte  housft  wtiere  I  lodge. 
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Have  y<^  ev^r  been  for  any  other  space  of  time,  however  lihort, 
into  aiiy  other  house  except  thos&two?— No,  no  where  else. 

How. many  servants  were  there  in  the  inn  at  Carbruhe,  where. yoa 
lifcd  ? — ^There  were  two  waiters,  and  the  post  boys,  and  a  groom. 

.  Was  there  any  other  chambermaid  beside  yourself? — ^I  was  the  only 
one. 

How  many  maids  came  with  the  Princess  ? — I  have  seen  no  nore 
than  two  and  the  Countess. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  had  no  more  quedtion's 
'to  put  to  the  witness. 

The  Attorney^Genetal  stated,  that  he  had  do  i^nei^ 

tioDs  to  put  on  re-examination. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield, — ^When  the  courier  came  forward,  and  order- 
ed a  broader  bed,  did  be  give  any  reason  for  ordering  that  broader  bed  f 
•  'Mr.  Brougham  requested  leave  to  submit,  ihrougb  the 
House,  that  what  the  courier  said  could  not  be  received 
as  evidence,  and  the  question  was  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  qf  Mansfield. -^Wh^n  yoU  made  the  bed  in  the  morning; 
and  observed  the  stain,  liad  the  bed  the  appearance  that  two  -persons 
4iad  slept  in  it  ? — ^No,  the  cushions  or  pillows  lay  one  upon  the  other, 
to  far  I  recollect.  •     ". 

The  Earl  of  Limerick, — ^You  have  said  that  you  went  to  make  the 
bed  when  they  had  left  it,  or  just  as  they  had  left  it,  what  do  you 
mean  by  they  ? — When  I  made  the  bed  there  was  nobody  in  the  room, 
I  had  seea  nobody  wlien  I  made  the  bed. 

Lord  Hood, — Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  person  respedv^ 
ing  your  observation  ot  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  ?— I  never 
had  made  any  observation  to  any  body. 

You  expressed  yourself  to  have  been  frightened,  and  that  the  Prin* 
cess  jumped  up ;~  upon  that  fright  that  you  experienced  at  seeing  the 
Princess  jump  up,  did  you  communicate  to  any  one  that  fright  that 
you  experienced  after  that  went? — ^I  spoke  to  nobody  about  it,  ex* 
cept  Monsieur  Grimm  asked  me  about  it  afterwards. 

How  could  Monsieur  Grimm  know  any  thing  of  that,  unless  you 
had  communicated  it  to  some  one? 

XHere  the  murmurs  indicated  a  disapproval  of  thei 
question). 

Lord  Hood. — I  say,  my  lords,  he  could  riot  have  knowq 
any  thing  about  the  matter  if  some  communication  had 
not  been  made  to  him.  The  question,  however,  was 
withdrawn; 

How  long  after  the  Princess  left  the  Inn  were  those  questions  asked 
youf-^As  soon  as  they  were  away,  then  I  rtiade  the  room,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Grimm  askeci  me  about  it. 

What  did  Grimm  ask  you  ?^-He  asked  me  into  his  room,  and  abt>ut 
it,  and  then  I  was  unwilling  to  say  it,  but  he  asked  me  again,  ahd  thefl 
1  said  it. 
.  What  were  you  asked  ? — He  asked  me,  have  you  never  seen  any  thing. 

^  Peer  (from  one  of  the  galleries)  said — It  appears  to 
jne,  my  lords^  that  we  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  inteivi 
preter  has  of  the  English  language.    I  am  persuaded 


that  ht  means  to  do  bis  duty;  but  I  am  equally  per* 
suaded  that  we  should  get  through  the  business  more 
speedily^  if  a  person  were  employed  who  understood 
the  English  language  well. 

Mr.  ^roifgAam.—Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  Say, 
with  respect  to  the  Queen's  interpreter^  to  whom  alio* 
sioh  has  just  been  niade^  that  no  man  but  an  Englishraaii 
knows  more  of  the  English  language ;  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  with  his  exertions,  for  I  believe  no  man  could 
interpret  more  fairly  or  faithfully. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Is  there  not  another  inter- 
preter  here  i 

Mr.  Brougham  answered  that  there  were  two  present 
on  duty. 

The   Lord-'Chancellor.^^As  the  other  interpreter  is. 
here,,  if  he  has  any  reason  to  think  that  the  translatiom 
is  imperfect  in  any  instance^  he  ought  to  state  it. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  learned  counsel  at  the 
bar^  he  must  state  to  their  lordiships,  that  since  this  prpr 
ceeding  had  begun,  he  had  not  put  one  question  tha^ 
was  not  intended  to  bring  out  or  elucidate  some  im«' 
pottant  fact;  he  must  say. further,  and  he  would  assure 
their  lordships,  on  his  honour,  that,  though  he  had  lis* 
tened  to  all  the  questions  that  had  been  recently  put  to 
the  witness,  he  was  not  conscious  that  they  were  caica* 
Uted  to  elicit  or  to  explain  facts,  or  to  lead  to  a  just 
knowledge  of  this  affair.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  say 
this^  because  their  lordships'  proceedings  went  forth  to 
the  public,  and  in  a  manner  that  excited  such  a  feeling 
as  be  bad  never  before  witnessed  in  the  whole  course -of 
his  political  life.  In  order  to  come  at  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  would  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions— and  first, 

When  you  saw  the  Princess  at  breakfast,  do  you  recollect  who  was 
io  the  room  ? — ^Tbey  were  all  in  the  room,  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies; 

Can  you  state  what  gentlemen  and  what  ladies? — The  Countess, 
and  the  other  gentleman  who  was  with  her. 

You  hare  said  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  your  duty  to  carry  water 
to  the  chamber  No.  12,  did  you  the  next  night  after  seeine  the  Prin« 
cess  there,  carry  water  in  a  similar  manner  to  No.  12? — -r^o,  it  was 
then  shut,  and  jf placed  it  before  the  door  of  the  room. 

After  the  night  in  which  you  saw  the  Princess  in  that  room,  did  fotk 
generaUy  £nd  the  door  shut  or  open  when  you  carried  water  ? — It  was 
shot. 

Was  it  generally  shut  ? — ^Yes,  many  times  it  was  shut«  many  times 
itwgsopCD.  . 

X)o  yoii  mean  by  the  door  being  shut  that  it  was  merely  closed^  oc 
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that  it  was  actually  locked  ? — I  intended  several  times  to  go  in^  but  it 
WM  locked,  and  I  could  not  go  in. 
<    Whose  room  was  No.  1 0  ? — ^The  Princess's. 
Did  you  carry  water  to  that  room  ? — No,  the  maids  took  care  of  that. 

The  following  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brougham}"^ 

iVbout  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  generally  took  the  watet 
to  the  room  and  found  it  locked  ?— rNever  by  day,  only  in  the  eveqr 
log;  except  when  they  asked  for  it  in  the  morning,  then  I  carried  it. 

L>o  you  mean  to  say  that  you  found  the  door  iocKed  twice,  or  often  I 
I  did  not  observe  it  so  exactly ;  twice  or  several  times. 

*    The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

GuisEppE  BiANCHE  was  then  called  in,  and  eza* 
mined  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 
Spinet  0, 

Mr,  Denman  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  an  objection  ta 
the  Marchese  di  Spineto  officiating  as  interpreter.  H^ 
was  informed  that  theMarchese  had  seen  the  witness  be* 
fbr^^  indeed,  that  be  bad  interpreted  an  examination  of 
bun  taken  out  of  court  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecu* 
tion«^a  sort  of  rehearsal :  this  circumstance  might  have 
4ome  effect  ^pon  his  mode  of  translating  the  answers^ 
ajid  at  least  rendered  some  other  interpreter  preferable. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  see  nothing  in  the  objec* 
tion.  The  Marchese  di  Spineto  had  been  retained  m 
interpreter  for  the  government,  and  if  the  attorney  bad 
employed  him  out  of  the  House,  it  was  no  reason  wby 
his  very  useful  and  satisfactory  services  should  now  be 
dispensed  with.  The  interpreter  of  the  other  side  would 
be  present  to  assist,  should  any  occasion  arise ;  and  ii 
was  certain  that  the  House  would  lose  a  great  deal  if 
any  other  individual  than  the  Marchese  were  employed 
between  the  witness  and  the  House. 

Counsel  were  directed  to  proceed  with  the  examination* 

Examined  by  Mr.  Parke,  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  an  halian  Swiss,  that  part  of 
Switzerland  that  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Of  what  part  of  Italy  are  you  a  native? — In  the  department  of 
Tessin,  and  in  the  town  of  Faido. 

Where  do  you  reside? — In  Venice. 

Wiiat  is  your  employment  when  you  are  at  home?— The  guard,  or 
the  door-keeper  of  the  inn  Grande  Bretagne. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  employment  ? — Fourteen  years. 

Do  yon  remember  at  any  time  seeing  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Vc- 
■ice  ? — I  have  seen  her  twice. 

When  was  the  first  time  that  you  saw  her  Koyal  Highness,  in  wbafc 
year  ?— About  five  years  ago. 
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WS  she  at  the  inn  the  Grande  Bretagne  ?-^be  was  for  three  dt^^ 
i|iid  then  she  passed  to  a  house  adjpining. 

What  persons  were  with  the  Princess  at .  that  time  ? — She  had  a 
chamberlain,  a  second  chamberlain,  three  couriers,  and  I  tliink  tw9 
xnqre  domestics* 

jDo  you  rertiember  who  were  the  couriers  ^ — One  was  the  Bruns- 
wick courier,  another  was  a  Bartholomew  Bergami,  and  the  third  was 
Theodore  Majochi. 

When  the  Princess  was  at  the  other  house,  had  yon  occasion  to  go 
there  sometimes? — I  had,  every  day. 

What  was  your  employment,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  there  ?— 
Because  it  always  happened  that  I  should  carry  something. 

Do  you  recollect  a  jeweller  being  in  that  house  one  day  ?— I  do. 

Did  the  Princess  purchase  any  thing  from  him  ? — She  bought  a  Ve- 
netian chain ;  a  chain  made  in  Venice,  which  is  called  a  nianina  of  gold.' 

Was  that  during  dinner-time,  or  before  or  after  dinner  ?— The  jew- 
eller came  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  when  all  the  company  were  going 
to  get  up  from  dinner. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  in  the  room  at  that  tinie? — >He  was  alwavs 
behind  the  chair  of  her  Royal  Highness  to  change  her  plate,  in  the 
dress  of  a  courier. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together,  after  the  rest  of 
the  conipany  had  left  the  room,  on  that  day  ? — 1  did. 

What  passed  between  them  when  you  saw  them  together  ? — She, 
after  baring  got  up,  took  the  chain  from  her  own  neck  and  put  it  round 
the  neck  of  the  courier;  the  courier  afterwards  took  it  off  from  bis  owq 
Beck,  and  put  it  round  her  neck  ;  and  then  he  took  her  b^r  the  band, 
and  accompanied  her  into  the  room  where  they  went  to  drink  coffee. 

l3id  they  go  out  of  the  room  together? — ^Yes,  together;  but  Ber« 
gami  afterwards  left  the  room  to  go  to  dinner. 
.   Did  you  observe  any  thing  more  pass  between  them  than  what  you 
have  mentioned  ? — I  did  not.  ^ 

After  the  chain  had  been  put  the  second  time  upon  the  Princess's 
neck,  did  they  go  immediately,  or  did  they  stop  a  little  longer  in  the 
room  ? — ^They  went  immediately  away. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  at  Venice  the  second  time  the  Princess  was 
there  ?-*-The  second  time  I  did,  when  she  came  to  Venice  from  Trieste, 
three  or  four  days,  and  lodged  there. 

Had  Bergami  any  decorations,  any  orders,  the  second  time  you  saw 
him  at  Venice?— He  had  a  string  of  orders  jewelled,  or  ornamente4 
with  jewels. 

Had  he  any  title  ?-— I  heard  him  called  by  all  Baron  Bergami. 

When  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  go  out  of  the  room  the 
first  time  they  were  at  Venice,  in  what  manner  did  they  go  out,  or  in 
what  manner  did  they  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other  before 
they  went  out?— -He  took  her  by  the  hand,  squeezed  her  hand»  and 
went  to  the  door ;  she  went  in,  and  he  went  to  dinner. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  the  second  tifpe  they  were  at 
Venice  ? — I  have  seen  them  come  in  and  go  out  every  day. 

How  many  days  did  you  see  them  ?— Four  days. 

Did  you  see  them  on  the  canals  at  Venice  ?— They  went  twice  a 
day  on  the  canal. 

iVere  they  alone  in  the  boat,  or  were  other  persons  with  them  ?— 
There  was  always  somebody  with  them,  except  twice,  when  they 
went  out  alone. 


•  When  you  saw  ihem  going  out  of  the  bouse  together/  wAifieir 
walking  together,  or  were  they  separate  from  each  other }— They  weirti 
^wars  arm  in  arm ;  then  he  also  gave  her  hit  hand  to  step  into  the 
gondola. 

The  other  interpreter  daid  the  witness  adds  the  wonJt; 

<f  as  I  did.** 

What^do  you  mean  by  those  last  words,  *'as  I  did"  ?--.!  do  not 
linderstand  the  question. 

When  you  saw  them  going  out  of  the,  house  together,  were  they 
walking  together,  or  were  they  separate  from  each  other  ?— «They  were 
always  arm  in  arm. 

Did  you  ever  give  your  arm  to  the  Princess,  as  well  as  Bereami  ?— ^ 
Never  the  arm,  but  I  took  her  by  the  hand  to  assist  her  in  gomg  into 
the  gondola. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Denman, — Did  you  sec  that  done  with  the 

golden  chain  through  the  keyhole  ?-^I  was  in  the  same  room  where 
bey  dined.  , 

Then  the  Princess  and  Bergami  must  have  seen  you  standing  by  ? — 
I  was  there. 

Have  you  been  to  Milan  to  be  examined  to  these  facts  ? — I  have  been* 
.   When  (lid  yoii  first  go  there  ? — 1  left  Venice  on  Christmas^  Eve. 

Was  that  the  first  time  you  went  to  Milan  to  tell  the  story  ?-^Th^| 
was  the  first  time. 

•  What  money  or  compensation  had  you  for  going  from  Venici^  to 
Milan  upon  that  occasion  ?-«I  received  nothing  else  but  taj  expenses 
on  the  journey. 

Did  you  receive  a  sum  of  money,  or  did  some  person  g^y  for  you  ? 
—A  commissary  came  to  take  me  from  Venice,  and  he  paid  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  journey. 

Had  you  nothing  for  your  loss  of  time  ? — Nothing. 

•  What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ? — ^To  come  here  I  have  re» 
ceived  nothing  else  but  my  travelling  expenses. 

What  bargain  have  you  made ;  what  pay  are  you  to  have  for  comhig 
here? — None. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  are  to  receive  iK>thing  for  a  compen* 
sation  for  your  loss  of  time  in  coming  here,  and  in  staying  here  ? — ^Thej 
have  told  me  that  I  am  to  receive  nothing,  except  to  come  to  London 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  this  summons  I  have  obeyed. 

What  are  you  to  be  paid  for  telling  the  truth  ? — I  have  made  no 
agreement  nor  condition ;  if  they  give  roe  something,  I  will  take  it ;  iff 
not,  I  will  go  without. 

Do  you  expect  nothing  ? — ^I  expect  nothing ;  for  this  reason  I  hare 
brought  money  with  me  to  go  back,  if  they  let  me. 

Who  sent  you  here ;  who  induced  you  to  come  here  ? — Colonel 
Brown  from  Milan. 

Did  you  see  Ihe  Advocate  Vimercati  ? — I  have  seen  Vimercati  the 
first  time,  but  not  the  second.  ' 

Did  you  say  nothing  to  either  of  those  persons  about  a  compensa? 
tion  for  your  loss  of  time  in  coming  to  England,  and  staying  there  ?-^ 
I  have  said  nothing  of  that,  exceot  that  at  Milan,  whilst  they  were 
speaking  about  several  things,  I  said  that  I  would  not  come  any  more, 
because  I  was  afraid. 

Are  those  two  the  only  persons  whom  you  have  seen  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  your  coming  over  here  ?— And  a  certain  Andreatzi,  who  is  the 
same  commissary  who  came  to  Venice  to  fetch  me.  ▼ 
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How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? — ^Just  a  foHnight  to-day. 
Are  you  now  a  waiter  or  a  porter  at  the  inn  at  Venice  ?— If  I  return 
back  quickly,  if  not  I  shall  coutiiuie  in  that  Sfr\' ire. 

Suppi>siug  you  do  not  return  quickly,  but  lose  yoi:r  place,  do  you 
not  expect  to  have  it  made  good  to  }ou  in  money  ?— >I  expect  nothing 
I3ccau3e  I  know  nothing ;  and  what  displeases  me  is,  that  I  sliall  be 
obliged  to  go  and  beg  for  another  master. 

Do  you  \v:sh  to  persuade  iheir  lordships  you  have  snade  no  bargain 
whatever,  and  that  you  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
\\iatwiiich  you  must  in  that  case  lo^e  ? — I  have  come  here  to  tell  the 
truth  without  any  pay,  and  what  am  1  to  expect. 

Did  any  body  tellyou  btely  Jo  give  thtt  answer  here  ? — Nobody, 
1  have  never  spoken  of  this  huiiness  with  any  body. 

Whom  have  you  live.l  with  in  this  country  r — In  company  with 
twenty  or  twenty-live  more. 
Was  Theodore  Majochi  one  of  them  r— He  is. 
Will  you  suear  you  have  haii  no  conversation  wiih  that  man  about 
the  evidence  you  were  to  give  here  : — Ye-,  I  can  swear. 

Did  you  not  remind  Majochi  that  you  were  the  person  w\io  va« 
there  when  the  Princess  came  there? — ^'Fi.e  nr;t  titne  he  saw  me,  be- 
cause we  were  together  ;  but  the  secorjd  lime  he  remained  behiiid  to 
pay  attention  to  ti)e  coaches. 

Have  you  not  reminded  Majoci'J,  that  you  knew  on*:  another  at 
Venice,  when  the  Princess  first  came  tr.ere  :' — Y«r?,  1  to.d  him  so»  be- 
cause we  went  to  drink  together  son.e  ifternc^.. 

Have  you  breakfasted  e.  rry  day  w:ih  M^ijo'.:!;  for  tl.c  I  jt=/.  fortnight? 
—We  breakf^Med  and  ('..r,e:i  ai: :  ^cr'ijer. 

Do  you  sup  togethrr : — ^T:  rj^  -i.o  want  to  «'.;p,  sup;  those  who 
do  not  want  to  sup,  tio  ret  s'up ;  w.-.oevc-  i«  pre?e:it  take-  a  '-upper,  if 
he  has  an  appetite.  • 

Did  you  pass  the  -^r  ■ :  «■. '  e  'J  i  j  toze*. :--::  —  N  oV  .  c  v.-; .  r,  \  e  cay  .be- 
cause Majochi  i-  wiib  .'*  •  *  :>,  Ir.d  ':o  i:tt:.T.e-,  :  ^  cor.:-  o  ,*,  a:.«i  we 
walk  together. 

Do  you  re niem b er  t  . ►:  -. :  -r »  of  *.  r. ^  J  »--  e ' !  - :  v.- .-. :  z\  y '- u  '.aw  or: r.g 
thi'j  golden  chain  :— Y»r-,  r  i  --. 

Is  he  one  of  t ho- t  r.ve  i.". :  •.w^'/y  ^vp  .  —  . .  i  :.?  *^,jf:jt:  :^No, 
bei^a  merchant  viho  is  i*  \'''z::k  *..'.vj;,  •, 

Where  does  iie  i.ve  ai  V*--.  'jt : — lie  .'s.\  -  ::»■-_:;  '.:.  v.t  0.1  Pri^ii- 
ntie,  in  the  Piazza  S'.  Mi-'-o. 

Had  the  jew  ell tr  !*:':  ■-.*  :o->"  ~  --'.:-.-  P-  -  .es^  a rx  B-rza-  :t- 
nained  behind  r —  He  r.s-.  ^jo-.-e  i-?*-.  :  vri-r     ''.i  ?.  t.*. 


Had  all  the  comnai.v  *'.:   :  »  " .  >-r. 
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How  long  bad  iljey  Icf: : — .    -y  r,«  .    -^-  r --.  -  vc.-'*-  >  '^r  4  "i  r.  j-n 

Was  the  door  shut  are- ".  t  -.  - — I:  - . . 

How  came  you  Itfft  -«:    ' -.  r  ,.:  ->  *-  •  .    -.-.*    "-.  y»r-'.--   r — \ 

people  went  out  of  V*  .  :   -/-----T  .    :.<}•  l  .-:  ■  .•:   .'.-.-  v.   ,'r:    *-:      .    r 

wind;  but  I  was  w::-.  r-t  .t:';i  :■,  *.  Ui.*  t -=-.  •.*  ..  :«.  i'lr  .:i£ 
tfile. 

Wbatf  had  becoxne  fr  '.-*  v/*:  ye:ii.--  •  r — .  \^:z  »l:  :--  7  uie  a: 
&K  waiters  within,  in  !.:>?  ■'>'-' ^  :wj:Tt,  iv  ?•-.•.*  -.:-'r*  -Ts.:- 

Doyou  meaui  the  Pr±»-**s'i  btriiy.-.,  '.t  -.jt  >  i-^"  vs.i-r--  i  :-3! 
k?-^Ile  belonged  to  _*  :^. 

Who  MOt  you  here;  i..^  -Ji::^-  j>-  Ivsr*  1  L-x^i  — I  >.3rc- 
■wni,  

Whit  power  bad  Cilx*:  &-.-»i  v-  ir>i  7:^  ::irt  — :^t  .^  «► 
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commitsary  Anr1reat2i  to  Venice,  to  tell  us  that  we  most  go  to  M ilan^ 
to  pass  over  to  England. 

What  power  had  the  commissary  Andreatzi,  to  send  you  away  froni: 
your  place  to  England  ? — ^Tbis  I  do  4iot  know,  because  be  said  that 
if  we  would  not  come  willingly,  we  should  be  made  by  force. 

Has  Andreatzi  any  office  at  Venice  ? — None,  he  also  is  a  Swiss  of 
Bellenzona,  in  the  Canlon  of  Tessin. 

How  does  that  give  him  any  power  to  send  you  to  Englaikl? — He 
has  no  authority,  but  he  told  me  if  we  came  willingly  it  would  be 
better,  if  nut,  we  should  one  day  be  made  by  force  to  come ;  aftd  I  ra- 
ther preferred  lo  come  willingly,  than  by  force. 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  belter  ? — I  mean  that  it  is  better  to 
come,  than  lo  be  accompanied  by  force. 

Did  you  ^ee  any  ambassador  at  Venice? — No  other  but  tlie  English 
consul. 

Who  is  ll\al  ? — Mr.  Hoppneti 

Did  Mr.  Hoppner  desire  you  to  come  ? — I  never  spoke  of  this  bu- 
siness with  him. 

Nor  any  body  in  his  employment,  any  secretary  or  servant  ? — On 
the  contrary,  I  wished  to  call  upon  him  and  speak  to  him,  but  he  wai 
in  the  country. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Parke — Did  you  see  Majochi  at  any  time,, 
between  the  time  that  you  saw  him  at  Venice,,  and  when  you  saw  him 
again  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question,  as  not  arising 

out  of  his  cross-examination.  ' 

Where  had  you  the  conversation  ypu  'speak  of  with  Majochi  ?— 
What  converss^tion  ? 

Where  you  reminded  him  of  having  met  him  at  Venice  ? — ^Walk- 
ing below. 

Was  that  since  you  came  to  England  ? — ^Yes. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  Honse 
Adjourned. 

TENTH  D  J  Y.— August  .30. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour,  and  after  counsel 
were  called  in,  Paolo  Raggazoni  was  sworn,  and  ex-^ 
amined  as  follows  by  the  SolicitoT'Gtneral,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Italy  ?— I  am. 

In  what  part  of  Ilaly  do  you  reside? — At  Blango. 

Is  that  in  the  territory  of  Varlse  ? — It  is. 

What  are  you  by  business  ? — ^A  mason. 

Were  you  ever  employed  as  a  mason  to  do  business  at  the  Vlll% 
d'Este  ?--I  was. 

Had  you  any  persons  employed  under  you,  or  were  yott  a  mer# 
workman  ?-^I  was  a  master  mason. 

How  many  men  had  you  employed  under  you? — ^Twenty,  twenty^ 
fivp,  thirty,  eight,  twelve,  acooraing  to  the  work. 

During  any  part  of  the  time  you  wertt  employed  doing  work  at  tht- 
V»lla  d'Este,  were  the  Printess  of  Wales  and  Bergami  itsiding  there  ^ 
-^No  ;  when  I  went  to  the  Villa  d'Este  they  were  at  Bordo  Vico. 

Was  that  at  the  \i\h  ViUiiii  ^— Yei< 
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Did  they  aftcrwanls  conic  to  the  Villa  (PKhIc  while  you  wcri;  work- 
iDgthere ?— They  came. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergatiii  upon  Ihr  laki*  Mt  Uir 
Villa  d'Este  ? — I  have  seen  them. 

Was  there  any  canoe  there  f — ^There  ww. 

Did  you  efer  see  them  tof(«ther  in  that  canoe?— I  have. 

Alone,  or  vilh  other  people  r — Alon**. 

Once,  or  more  than  ooce,  or  several  tiine* ; — More  Uian  oner,  more 
than  twice. 

Did  you  ever  seetliem  tog*'th'rr  in  the  gardt-ni'-^l  have. 

Have  you  eversefrii  them  alone  ifi  the  garden  f— AIoi***, 

Once,  or  more  tun  o.-icc,  or^ever*!  liine*?— -I  havi?  v#-»  i\tiriu  more 
tbaoooce;  hut  oj*ce  J  h^ve  v:i;;i  liie  \*vi%u^*-i'.  titljojj  in  » <:iiair  with 
wbeeU  or  ck>v^r^,  ai.tJ  ;f.e  B^rofi  behind  \nx\iiiu%  S^'t  to  iiiJike  Ift  tio. 

After  yoc  ta^  s.;*-!.,  iti  m,*:  m^uuvr  >i/i  Jiav  <J«r><.nbe<J,  ii»e  riiw- 
ccn  in  toe  cba;;  ari>%i  t..e  .^^ron  pu  hiri'i^  or  (/oJlsny  <hat  chatr,  'ii4  y/g 
ibtPFiz^i  i^^  iiv  iyviv  t/>t  ;:.  *.;*a  ci,«.f  r — J  oive  n/X;  J  tiave  «/i#  jr 
sceo  lieai  aioc^/ 

Att'.e  •t.*  -A.-ftr;  TC'j  »/«■»'  the  fcirofi  y^^^nutr,  sit^'J^AU  luMt^  ttann*:t 
you  nave  d«Ki'^:>ec,  »ai  ir^rre  ar.*  bvdy  *-*w  ■•Vh  M^^r*,  ur  %^f^Ut^y, 
the  Barc.3  aid  li-e  P.-i:joe»,  2.':x*<:': — ^"J  ie  Krff/rj  a.va  C*e  PM^>Tft  w^ie 
aioce. 

Did  to:  »ee  li^e  btro&  jet  itW  ti#*  C'a^:  r — I  <i  /i ;  U*  J^m<  i-vl 
th*  Prrjw**  "it*  ".e  c-t  r  ?*r  f'^-iiaic. 

1 «;  lATt  Bisrt'i  -.rsr.  t!  •L.^l.aie  w>*:r*  v**;  i';..v.»T*  wu  !%  «i^  'j»a.  •, 
l2w  Bftsrco  piArj^-;  c:  "-xew  ::**  '— «  ; ;  if."A:  *  ff>e  ».-^;^^»  v»  w»^  •i**. 


Hi«»  J'j::.  '.t*::  :it*rx:  *  .'Ti*  •»»  i  ■:/   '    ■*'  ;«".'»■  '      ;"■.*'«■•» 

Hi  J*  -«  >L   ■  -f:     -..*.    --...I'-.     ■  V  '. :    '    ■^* .'.  ,-    •        Tv*      :*v  vwiA, 
&W*  ■.•5.-    .:-*-»■  ■  rnr^    .'    ,* »-:   ,-.--.    .. 

cei:-    '  '  ' 
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**--*^  *  !*»■      -'^     irTi." '.  i  •.'          '■        *■     .■                  •        .-       -•,                  ■'■■    '     ^- 

"      »*S«  ■        .■..               .     .  r"^*-                                                             •'     J    .                      .          "          .           •                      ,     - 

fc".**^   .i*t  :.-:■<  --       ,^..-.-.               .-      ^      .-      7    ^^^.     ^.      _^.-, 

**-  .J*sr«    iii:^  ..      .  "* 

l6£««:: '^'^ 
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tifidemeflth ;  by  '^  ramiou,"  I  luean  a  wire  dmt  went  all  roond  the  iii^re; 
and  that  the  Priuce6»  and  Bergami  put  aside  this  fig-leaf  to  see  what  was 
umlerneath. 

Where  were  you  yourself  during  the  whole  of  that  time  ? — ^I  was  be- 
hind a  pilaster  to  look  ;vhnt  they  were  doing;  and  when  I  saw  that  they 
were  coming  towards  me,  then  t  mounted  on  my  scafifoidy  :^id  worked  al 
my  cornice. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  (hat  those  two  figures  were  in  the  room  next 
Vi  that  in  which  you  were  at  work  ? — ^They  were  behiud  the  room  where 
I  WHS  at  work,  by  ten  or  twelve  yards. 

VVIiut  kind  of  communication  was  there  between  the  place  where  you 
were  at  work  and  the  place  where  those  two  figures  of  Adam  and  £re 
were  standing ?~Here  was  the  room  of  Adam  and  Eve,  then  followed 
a  small  corridor  at  the  iMfttom ;  there  were  two  doors,  one  to  the  right 
and  another  to  the  left,  and  in  the  midUe  there  was  a  pilaster;  and  I 
pkoed  myself  behind  the  pilaster  to  look;  and  behind  there  was  the 
round  room  where  I  was  at  work. 

Did  you  place  yourself  there  in  consequence  of  your  hearing  sotiaebody 
in  the  room  where  the  figures  were  ? — I  did. 

When  they  removed  the  leaf  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  what 
did  they  do ^— They  talked  together,  and  looked  sometimes  atone,  and. 
scmetimts  at  another,  between  themselves,  larghing. 

Do  you  remember  an  entertainment  that  was  given  at  the  Villa  d'Este 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ? — t  do. 

At  what  hour  of  the  night  or  the  morning  did  you  go  home  to  go  to 
bed  to  a  place  called  Le  Paese? — Sometimes  I  went  to  bed  at  one 
o'clock,  sometin)e3at  half -past  one. 

The  question  r-efers  to  the  night  on  which  this  entertainment  wub 
given ;  ao  you  reniember  going  through  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  a  place  called  I^  Paese  ? — ^Yes,  I  remember  one  evening  I  was 
going  to  Le  Paese  to  sleep. 

Is  that  place  you  have  mentioned  part  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — ^Yes,  it 
is ;  immediately  after  the  Villa  d'Este  there  is  a  garden,  afier  which 
there  is  a  park,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  Le  Paese,  and  there  is 
*  wood  on  both  sides. 

Do  you  know  a  person  called  Dominigo  Brusa  ? — ^I  do ;  we  have  been 
together. 

Do  you  know  one  Enrico  Bai  ?— >I  do  not. 

Upon  tlie  night  which  has  been  mentioned,  when  you  were  going  to 
the  iNace  you  have  described,  who  was  with  you  } — Dominigo  ^iisa. 

As  neiirly  as  you  can  recollect,  what  hour  was  it  }ou  pa^ed  through 
the  garden  of  the  Villa  d*Este  with  Dominigo  Bru>a? — ^About  one,  or 
half-past  one. 

The  Mnrchese  di  Spineto. — The  Italian  and  £nglish 

time  IS  reckoned  ia  a  ditrereni  manner. 

Do  you  reckon  by  iht  Italian  or  the  FWnoh  hour? — The  Italian  boor. 
The  Marchese  di  Spineio. — We  reckon  the  hoar,  not 
frooj  twelre  to  twelve*  but  ft\M»  one  to  tvrentv-four;  the 
sun,  Hccordini;  to  the  lulian  mode  of  calcQiaiion, 
•liravs  $ei$  al  h^ilf  an  hour  past  the  ihree^and-twen- 
lv>  the  remaining  hail'  hour  is  generally  allowed  for 
tw5^>\;hi.  and  that  com pSeie*  the  twenty-four  hours. 

]V  s'^,W4o«4K^r-u4rtt^^  ivt  lib*  M«.che«e. — ^\ViU  )ni>«  craKlate  iato 
E^vfili  U)ac>  tW  tMmt^IlM«i  1  «HMt  kavt»  ia«tnw  «f|«ar:  lakiaf 
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It  at  Bartbokmiew's  day,  it  woald  be  about  half  past  nine  at  nighty  ac- 
cording to  liie  English  mode  of  calcnlatipg. 

Tbi  StBaimT'Oentral  to  the  witness.— When  you  were  passing  through 
tbeg^oden  did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ?— They  were  not  in  tnc 
garden,  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  park^  sitting  upon  a  bench. 

Were  they  alone  ? — ^They  were  alone. 

Did  you  ever  attend  at  the  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Kste  ? — ^I  have  been 
there. 

Did  YOU  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  act  together  apon  that 
theatre  r— I  have. 

Have  you  seen  that  more  than  once  ?— Only  once. 

Do  you  recollect  what  part  was  played  hy  the  Princess  ? — ^The  Prin- 
cess was  performing  the  character  of  a  sick  woman,  and  the  Baron  went    ' 
to  visit  her. 

In  what  character  did  the  Boron  go  to  visit  her  ?«— He  went  to  feel  her 
hand,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  a  doctor. 

The  SoUcitor-Gtveral  stated,  that  it  had  been  observed 
to  him  that  there  was  some  difference  in  calculating  the 
English  i^nd  Italian  hour.  In  Lombardy  they  calco* 
lated  by  the  Italian  method,  and  it  was  very  desirable  to 
koowj  whether  the  hour  to  which  the  witness  referred 
was  half  past  nine  or  half  past  one ;  he  therefore  re- 
quested permission  to  put  a  question  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  the  witness  had  already  given 
a  decided  answer  to  the  point*  He  h«id  been  asked  whe- 
ther he  meant  Italian  or  French  time,  and  he  had  dis*- 
tinctly  answered  Italiano, 

The  Solicitor-General  wished  for  the  sake  of  accuracy 

to  put  another  question  : — 

When  yon  say  it  was  about  one  or  half  past  one  that  you  saw  Berga- 
mi and  the  Princess  sitting  in  the  manner  you  iiave  described,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how  long  was  it  after  sun-set? — The  sun 
had  been  setting  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Cohen. — My  lords,  I  was  born  in  Lombardy  my- 
self, and  I  know  this  is  the  mode  of  reckoning. 

l^he  Solicitor'^Gtneral  stated,  that  these  were  all  the 
questions  he  had  to  ask  the  witness  at  present. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Lushington. — Have  you  ever  been  examined 
before?— No;  I  have  been  examined  at  Milun. 

When  was  that?— rin  the  year  I818. 

By  whom  ?— The  Advocate  V'iinercati. 

Was  any  one  else  present  ?— .There  was. 

Who  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  Colonel  Brown  ? — I  do  not. 

How  cameycu  to  goto  Milan  to  be  examined? — The  government  sent 
forme  to  go  to  Milan  to  be  examined,  and  I  went. 

What  government  ?— The  government  of  Milan  sent  for  me  that  I 
^^Id  appear  before  the  poUce. 

Did  they  send  an  officer  of  justice  to  you,  or  how  ?— They  sent  Bes« 
telli,  a  courier. 

Who  is  Restelli  ?— A  courier. 

Hftd  you  known  RestelJi  before  .^«-I  had. 
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Wlierc  ?— At  the  Villa  cl'EUte. 

Did  lie  formerly  live  with  the  PriDcecs  of  Wales ?-^H«-tiii^ 

Was  he  in  her  service  as  a  courier  ? — ^Yes ;  he  was  chictf  f^om  or 
courieri  he  belonged  to  the  stable. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Restelli  when  he  came  to  y^u  ?-*4ic 
told  me  that  I  must  go  to  Milan  by  an  order  of  governraent. 

Was  that  all  he  told  you ! — He  told  me  that  1  must  go  to  MiltOt  be- 
cause the  government  wanted  me ;  I  said  I  could  not  go,  and  be 
iuiiwered  tliat  I  must  go,  because  government  wanted  sae. 

Was  that  the  whole,  did  he  say  nothing  else  to  you  ?-^Na« 

How  loog  was  he  with  you  ?-^A  little. 

How  long,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? — He  came  ASoelotsk  me. 

How  long,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  was  be  wUb  fro*t  i^^-N* 
time  at  all,  he  came  to  tell  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Milaii*  and 
then  went  away  imnnediately  in  a  chaise. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  going  to  Milan  for?-^He  did  nutthe 
told  me  nothing. 

When  you  went  to  Milan,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  ?-^I  went  to 
tell  the  truth,  because  he  told  me,  you  must  go  because  you  have  been 
liviog  with  the  Princess  at  Como,  and  theretore  you  nnh»<go,  wad  tell 
what  you  knmv.  \ 

Then  he  did  tell  you  you  were  to  be  exajnined  respecting  tbe  Frio* 
cess  of  Wales  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  nothing  to  say,  but  merely,  yoa 
have  been  there  at  work,  and  therefore  the  government  want  to  see 
you,  and  you  must  go  to  be  spoken  to  by  the  government. 

Had  you  ever  before  that  time  spoken  to  any  body  respectiog  the 
circumstances  you  have  now  stated? — No,  I  can &wear  this,  that  newor 
my  body  came  for  this  purpose. 

Had  you  ever  before  that  time  spoken  to  any  body  respecting  the 
circumstances  you  have  now  stated  } — No. 

How  many  workmen  have  you  employed  at  the  Villa  d'EsIc?^ — 
Ten,  twelve,  fourteen ;  when  the  Bar«n  told  me,  **  I  want  more  m^ 
sons,"  I  sent  for  more,  and  I  had  eighteen  or  twenty ;  wheo  he  was  not 
»o  pressing  I  sent  them  away. 

Were  ail  tliose  persons  sent  to  Milan  to  be  examined  ? — No^ 
one  of  them. 

When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  was  what  you  said  taken 
in  writing? — It  was  taken  in  writing. 

Did  you  sign  it  ? — I  did. 

Were  you  sworn? — Yes,  I  took  an  oath  at  Milan. 

Who  swore  you  ? — ^Tbe  Advocate  Vimeicati. 

Ii>  what  form  ? — He  told  roe,  '*  Are  you  ready  to  swear  upoo  liie 
truth,"  and  1  said,  ««  Yes,  the  troth." 

Were  Tou  sworn  upon  the  gospels,  or  in  what  manner  ? — ^He  laid 
me,  you  are  then  ready  t.^  come  and  swear  to  Uke  troth,  1  said  yta,  I 
am  ready  lo  come  and'su  ear  to  the  truth. 

Wore  you  sworn  upon  the  cross  at  that  time? — Yes,  I  took  tlKootii 
u|K>n  tho'cro$$ ;  I  look  the  crass  vbich  i  carry  about  me,  and  I  kimed 
it  mysdi  b<hve  Vimencatt. 

Who  was  present  besides  Vimcicati  at  that  time? — Tliere  were  twi» 
or  four  moic  peo|de  wbo  weiv  prcaeat,  bat  I  do  not  know  who  ttiey 
were,  I  tave  given  my  examinsnon,  but  I  do  not  know  wbo  thcj  wcrl 
Were  they  Engliibmeii  ? — I  believe  Ibal  tber  were  Engfetamca. 
^  Have  TOU  erer  since  that  time  seen  the  depositicn  you  Hg;Kd}— 
^*^  lHpKdayKMM>«I§ifeltin»aDdthaiIwcfilaway. 
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Have  yoit  ever  seen  the  deposition  you  sigDed  since  that  time  that 
^011  signed  it  ? — No>  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

Have  you  been  ever  examined  since  that  time  ? — No. 
Has  no  one  spoken  to  you  about  the  evidence  you  were  to  givevince 
you  have  been  in  England  ? — No. 

What  did  you  receive  for  going  to  Milan  to  be  examined  ? — ^I  have 
received  nothing,  not  even  this,  which  means  not  even  a  pio,  not 
even  a  drop  of  water,  I  took  my  horse,  I  nK>unted  my  horse,  aixJ  I  went. 
Were  you  then  told  that  you  were  to  be  sent  to  England  ?— Yes^ 
they  told  me  that  they  were^  going  to  send  me  to  England. 
When  was  that  ? — Now,  when  the  government  sent  for  me. 
When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  did  they  then  tell  you  you  were 
to  be  sent  to  Eneland  ?— 'No,  they  told  me  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
f(0  and  swear  berore  a  tribunal. 

What  did  you  ^y  in  answer  to  that  ? — I  said  yes,  I  was  ready  when- 
ever they  ordered,  because  I  was  going  to  tell  the  truth. 

Are  all  the  bills  paid  for  the  work  you  did  at  the  Villa  d'Estef— 
They  have  not  been  all  paid,  but  there  is  a  little  still  owing  to  me  from 
the  cliief  mason.  ' 

Is  any  thing  owing  to  you  from  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?^-No,  nothing* 

From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  for  your  bills  for  the  Prin* 

cess'si  work? — ^The  chief  mason,  the  head  mason  paid  me,  gave  me 

Tnoney,  I  was  working,  and  then  whenever  I  wanted  money  the  chief 

saason  gave  it  to  me ;  I  had  noticing  to  do  with  the  Princess. 

Who  first  directed  you  to  come  to  Engtandi — ^The  government^ 
vbo  told  me  to  come  to  England,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  for  I 
am  a  married  man,  and  my  wife  is  with  child,  and  I  have  an  old  father, 
and  I  did  not  >yish  to  come,  and  the  government  tnld  me  1  must  come, 
and  it  would  be  a  business  of  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Did  you  come  by  yourself,  or  with  any  one  else  ?— We  have  beea 
together,  but  I  know  no  one,  for  I  am  alone. 
Did  you  come  with  a  courier? — I  did. 
From  Milan? — From  Milan. 
What  was  the  name  of  the  courier  ? — ^Restelli. 
Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  otlier  persons  who  came 
with  you  ? — 1S6,  they  attended  to  their  business,  and  I  attended  to 
mine,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  was  even  crying. 

Do  not  you  know  the  names  of  any  one  of  those  persons  that  you 
travelled  with  ? — I  know  the  names  only  of  three — Brusa,  Bianchi,  and 
Enrico  Bai. 

Have  you  continued  to  live  with  them  since  you  have  been  in 
England  ? — >[  have. 

Where  ? — I  do  not  know,  it  is  a  place  just  by ;  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  for  I  never  have  been  in  this  place  before;  if  I  knew  the  place  I 
would  tell  you. 
Is  it  close  by  ? — It  is  near. 
Was  Brusa  with  you  yesterday  ?— No. 

From  the  time  that  you  signed  your  deposition  at  Milan,  have  you 
had  any  conversation  as  to  these  facts,  till  to-day,  with  aby  person 
whatever  ? — ^I  have  been  speaking  with  nobody. 

You  liave  never  spoken  with  any  one,  except  at  Milan,  from  the 
time  the  circumstances  you  have  stated  took  place  ? — I  never  said  any 
thing  to  any  person ;  I  never  have  opened  my  mouth  with  any  person, 
and  as  I  never  have  appeared  before  in  a  tribunal  of  justice,  I  said  to 
the  corate  of  my  country,,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  he  told  tcv% 
^tmk  I  might  g^ 
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Have  you  been  employed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  make  a  itto« 
nument  ? — No,  I  was  told  by  the  architect  Ratta  to  come  and  work  at- 
the  Princess's  ;  so  I  went  and  worked  there  for  two  years. 

How  many  times  have  you  seen  Restelli  since  the  year  1816?^— 
Never ;  I  never  have  seen  him  since  he  came  to  speak  to  me. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor 'General, — L  Enrico  Bai,  whom  you 
have  mentioned,  also  in  the  neighbourhood? — He  is  here. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  but  was  imme-' 
diately  again  called  in. 

The  Solicitor-General, — You  have  told  us  that  Restelli  came  to 
you,  in  order  that  you  might  go  to  Milan ;  who  was  it  that  came  with 
you  as  courier  to  this  country ?— From  Milan  to  Hollahd,  Restelli;-, 
and  from  Holland  here,  English  people. 

Look  at  this  gentlemen  (Mr.  Bourchier);  were  any  questions  asked 
you  in  the  place  near  this  court,  as  to  the  circumstances  to  which  j^ou, 
have  now  deposed  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  question.  The  wiLaess 
had  already  stated  that  he  had  not  opened  his  tnoutb  to 
any  body  about  his  depositions- since  he  tnade  them  at 
Milan ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his  learDed 
friend  now  to  present  some  gentleman  to  the  witness  witU 
a  view  of  having  the  previous  statement  of  that  witoess 
altered.  This  was^  in  fact,  not  to  correct,  but  to  cross- 
examine  his  own  witness,  a  course  which  could  not,  he 
was  sure,  be  permitted  by  their  lordships. 

The  Solicitor-General  insisted  that  it  was  quite  com-^- 
peient  for  him  to  have  any  answer  of  the  witness  cor- 
rected, if  it  admitted  of  correction  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
With  that  view  he  wished  to  have  the  witness's  former 
answer  read,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  spoken 
to  any  b(»dy  since  he  made  his  depositions. 

Mr.  Gurney,  the  shorthand-writer,  was  called  upon 
to  exatnine  his  notes  of  the  part  of  the  evidence  referred 
to;  but  he  had  sent  his  notes  of  the  witness's  evidence 
awfiy  when  the  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  bar. 

The  Solicitor-General  stated  this  fact  to  their  lord* 
ships,  and  that,  as  the  notes  were  sent  to  Essex-street, 
some  delay  would  be  necessary  to  get  them  back. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  said,  that  without  meaning  in 
any  manner  to  question  the  ability  of  the  shorthand- 
writer,  he  could  not  help  saying,  tliat  he  thought  some 
inaccuracies  were  observable  in  the  minutes  of  evidence, . 
in  the  separation  of  parts  of  the  questions  and  answers. 
He  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  other 
persons  employed  with  the  shorthand-writer,  and  to 
compare  notes  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.    A  short  delay,  for  the  aitainmeat  of. 
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so  desirable  an  object,  would,  id  the  end,  far  outweigh 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  froni  an  almost  iminediate  print- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  evidence^  This  haste,  he  had  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  inaccuracies^ 

The  SoiieUor-Gettcral  was  about  to  repeat  his  question 
to  the  witness,  whether  he  had  seen  the  gentlcfman  near 
him  before,  or  talked  with  any  body  respecting  his  evi* 
dence  since  the  depositions  at  Milan? — when 

Mr.  Brougham  again  interposed,  and^aid,  that  he  ob- 
jected to  this  line  of  examination,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  in  the  shape  of  a  leading  question,  ai 
for  its  irregularity.  It  was  quite  irregular  for  a  counsel 
•to  set  up  his  own  witness  to  contradict  himself.  He  has 
already  said,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  he 
never  opened  his  mouth  to  any  body  about  his  evidence 
since  he  made  the  deposition  at  Milan,  and  he  is  now 
called  back  by  his  own  counsel,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contradicting  that  statement,  and  giving  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  matter. 

The  Solicitor^General  was  proceeding  to  support  his 
right  to  put  the  question,  when 

TAe  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  learned  judges  near  him,  in  concurrence 
'^ith  his  own,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  learned  coun- 
sel to  have  the  previous  answer  given  by  the  witness 
read,  and  the  witness  ashed,  whether  thatwa^  the  answer 
lie  meant  to  have  given,  and  whether  he  had  any  expla- 
xiations  to  add  to  it  ? 

Earl  Grey  said,  it  was  no  doubt  perfectly  proper  that 
t.he  witness  should  be  asked  whether  the  answer  he  had 
«ilready  given  was  that  to  which  he  meant  to  adhere.  It 
might  be  also  right  to  ask  if  he  had  any  explanation  of 
^hat  answer  to  offer;  but  he  thought  that  explanation 
must  not  be  drawn  from  the  witness  by  any  leading 
qaestion.  Certainly  the  particular  fact  sought  to  be 
drawn  from  him  ought  not  to  be  suggested. 

Lord  ElUnborough  thought  the  question  had  been 
first  put  to  the  witness  generally,  and  it  was  now  sought 
to  be  put  particularly.     He  saw  no  irregularity  in  that. 

Lord  Ersiifie  said,  the  better  way  would  be  to  have 
the  witness's  former  answer  read  to  him  ;  he  might  then 
be  asked  if  he  wished  to  re-consider  that  answer;  but  it 
was  not  competent  for  counsel  at  the  bar  to  suggest  any 
leading  question  in  any  manner  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  helping  the  witness's  recollection  to  a  ^atu- 
ctrfar  fact. 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  tbe  witness  had  cer« 
tainjy  said  he  bad  never  spoken  to  any  body  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  depositions  since  he  made  them.  Bat  ^t 
witness  may,  naturally  enough^  mean  to  convey  ih  bis 
answer,  that  he  had  had  no  private  cooversatioa  with 
any  body  on  the  subject*  not  that  he  had  not  been  asked 
any  question  respecting  the  deposition  he  had  alreadjr 
given.  He  thought  it,  therefore,  fair  that  tbe  witneta 
should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  explaining  bis 
answer.  The  witness  might  draw  a  distinction  b^weea 
a  regular  examination  and  a  common  conversation. 

Earl  Grey  stated,  that  tbe  man  bad  distinctly  said  h^ 
bad  never  spoken  with  any  body,  since  be  made  bis  de>» 
•positions,  upon  this  subject.  The  question  and  answer 
already  given  could  be  repeated,  and  the  witness  simpiy 
asked,  in  addition^  if  be  bad  any  thing  to  say  upon  tuiat 
answer.. 

The  Lord^  Chancellor. ''^het  the  former  answer  of 
the  witness  be  read,  and  then  we  can  settle  tbe  point 
respecting  a  new  question  whep  it  is  put  to  the  wittil^. 
The  Solicitor-General  remarked,  that  the  ai^wer  conld 
not  be  put  until  the  notes  of  the  shorthand-writer  were 
brought  back* 

It  was  .Suggested,  both  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that  the  witness  could  in  theiin* 
teriin  stand  by,  and  another  witness  be  called, 

Mr.  Brougham  said  there  could  be  no  objection  totbat 
course.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  shorthand-writer  that  his 
•notes  were  not  on  his  desk;  for  Unless  the  notes  were 
sent  away  several  times  in  the  day,  to  be  transcribed^ 
there  would  be  no  means  of  furnishing  the  counsel  at 
both  sides  with  a  copy  of  each  day's  evidence  in  rapid 
.succession.  But  while  the  witness  stood  by  until  tfaa 
arrival  of  the  notes,  he  had  a  right  to  ask  bis  learned 
friends  to  take  care  that  the  witness  should  have  not»9* 
munication  with  any  body. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  the  request  was  reasonable^^ 
and  that  a  person  must  be  placed  with  the  witness  doriitgs 
the  interval,  who  could  answer  for  his  having  no  eoK*— 
munication  with  any  body  before  be  was  again  brotigta* 
to  the  bar. 

Another  witness  was  called  for,  but  several  Bkinai 
elapsed,  and  no  person  appeared  at  the  bar. 

The  Earl  of  JJamley  said,  that  their  lordships  had 
right  to  expect  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  be  prepai 
with  their  witnesses  in  due  succession,  without  the  ii 
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yieniion  of  such  a  (felay  as  was  now  occarring.  The  last 
^tpess  was  called  back,  and  it  seemed  otiljr  as  if  to  fill 
up  a  space  before  the  other  witniess  came. 

'  Ophc  Attometf'^General  dis(*\aimed  any  intentioo  of  call- 
ing back  a  witness  merely  to  fill  up  time.  The  witnesses. 
urere  near  at  band,  bat  still  there  must  be  some  time  lost 
in  brin|;in2  them  up,  as  there  was  no  place  actually  on 
tjl.e  spot  wnere  they  were  required  that  could  be  appro* 

Sifted  to  them.  He  agai;0  assqr^  the  noble  lord  tliat- 
e  last  witness  was  called  back  by  the  desire  of  some  of* 
bis  learned  friends,  and  not  for  any  purpose  of  delay-<^ 

3V  LoTd^Chancellor  interrupted  the  learqed  coppsel, 
and  said  he  must  not  reply  to  any  obseiYation  n;»ade  by 
(Mie  of  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  said,  be  did  not  mean  to  com-^ 
plain  of  the  Attorney-General^  but  of  the  delay. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  said,  that  whatever  wat 
tbe  complaint,  it  could  not  be  regularly  replied  to  by 
counsel. 

hord  Grenville,  in  allusion  to  what  had  been  said  re- 
specting inaccuracies  upon  their  printed  minutes,  was  of 
opii^ion  that  inorecare  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  printing* 
There  certainly  were  inaccuracies,  perhaps  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  evidence  was  sent  to^  press.  It 
vpuld  be  well  to  see  if,  in  future,  it  could  not  be  sent 
forth  more  correct. 

Gerolamo  Mejani  was  then  called  in^  and  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Parke,  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Marchese  di  Spin^to* 

Are  you  a  native  of  Italy } — I  am. 

Of  what  profession  are  you  ? — A  writer. 

Wete  you  at  any  time  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ?— I  was. 

For  what  length  of  time  ? — About  two  months. 

Was  that  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?—At  the  Villa  cFEste. 

In  what  capacity  were  you  employed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales?— 
As  a  director  or  superintendent  of  her  gardens. 

In  what  year  was  it  you  commeuced  your  employment  ? — At  the 
end  of  the  year  1816,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  oergami  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  know  Bergami  before  lie  was  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  }- 
— I  dirf,  at  Monza. 

In  what  cwcumstances  was  he  when  you  knew  him  ? — He  was  an 
exciae  officer,  that  is  to  say,  he  belonged  to  an  excise  office,  and  went 
to  put  the  excise  mark  upon  the  ca^kd  of  wine  under  the  order  of  the 
officer. 

In  what  circumstances  was  he  as  to  money  ?— iWhen  I  have  known 
bim  he  was  a  poor  roan. 

How  long  was  that  biefore  you  saw  Bergami  in  the  Princess's  ser- 
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vice  ?-t-i  have  teen  Bergami  in  the  service  of  the  PrlDCess  at  (he  VitUr 
il'Estey  but  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  went  into  brr  service. 

How  long  is  it  that  you  knew  him  in  the  employment  you  have 
stated  before  you  saw  him  in  the  Princess's  service? — 1  hadkuowahim 
between  two  and  three  years,  but  I  am  not  precise  as  to  the  length, 
of  time. 

When  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Esle,  had  you  opportunities  of -seeing 
the  Princess  and.  Bergami  together  ?^-I  had. 

Did  you  see  them  often  together  ?— Often,  every  day  I  saw  them. 

What  was  their  conduct  towards  each  other  when  you  have  seen 
th^m  ? — ^They  behaved  towards  each  other  with  the  utmost  friendship, 
as  if  they  were  married. 

When  they  were  walking  together,  did  they  walk  separate  from  each 
other  or  arm  in  arm  ?— ^Arm  in  arm. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  in  a  canoe  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  them 
several  times,  at  different  times. 

Were  they  alone  in  the  canoe,  or  was  some  person  with  them  I—- 
Alooe,  he  and  her  Royal  Highness  together. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  ridujg  in  a  carriage?  — I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  in  a  carriage  called  a  padovanelloi— «* 

I  have." 

Describe  in  what  manner  they  sat  in  the  padovanello  ?r- Bergamr 
was  sitting  in  the  back  part,  and  the  Princess  on  his  knee. 

Was  any  body  else  hi  the  carriage  ?— ^Na  one  else; 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  and  tne  Princess  in  the  kitchen  together  ^ 
— Several  times. 

'  What  were  ihey  doing  in  the  kitchen  ? — ^They  were  eating  on  the' 
table  there,  where  the  cook  was  used  to  eat. 

When  you  saw  them,  were  they  eating  from  one  plate  or  two?~ 
Sometimes  from  one  plate,  sometimes  from  two. 

Do  you  know  the  gale  leading  from  the  liltle  garden  into  the  great 
garden  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  near 
that  gate  ? — Yes. 

How  far  were  you  off  from  them  when  you  saw  them  together? — 
Twenty  or  thirty  paces,  I  have  not  reckoned  them. 

Did  you  observe  them  do  any  thing  to  each  olher?-rI  have  seen 
them  once  kiss. 

.  Was  that  on  the  mouth  ? — I  was  behind,  and  I  have  not  made  this 
observation. 

Was  that  on  the  mouth  ?-*-They  made  a  motion  (in)itating  it)  ;  whe- 
ther they  kissed  on  the  mouth  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  on  the  mouth  or  the  cheek? — I  was  behind,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  whether  he  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  or  on  the 
clieek. 

Have  you  heard  the  Princess  and  Bergami  conversing  together, 
talking  to  each  other? — Yes,  I  have  seen  them  several  times,  they 
always  were  talking  to  one  another. 

'  In  what  way  did  they  talk  to  each  other? — ^They  sometimes  spoke 
French,  which  I  could  not  understand,  except  that  once  I  heard  m 
word,  which  was  **  Mon  coeur,"  (my  heart.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tiyidal. — When  were  you  first  applied  ta 
upon  this  subject  ? — 1  want  to  know  whether  it  is  meant  when  I  was 
examined  or  spoken  to  ;  but  at  Milan  I  was  spoken  to. 

When  did  any  person  first  apply  to  you  before  you  went  to  Milan  ? 
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—They  sent  me  a  person  whom  I  do  not  know,  he  told  me  that  they 
wanted  me  at  Milan  upon  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  know  the  person. 

When  w?s  ihat?— In  ihe  month  of  February,  in  the  year  1HI8, 
eighteen  months  ago ;  February  or  January,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
which. 

Had  you  mentioned  to  any  body  before  that  what  you  knew  upon 
the  subject? — Nothing  ;  I  did  no  longer  think  of  it. 

^Vhere  were  you  living  at  the  time  that  person  applied  to  you  ?-— 'At 
MoQza. 

How  far  is  that  from  Milan  ? — ^Ten  miles. 
'  What  sttuatioD  in  life  were  you  in  at  that  time  ^— 'A  writer. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  writer  ?  — I  kept  account  books. 

Whom  did  you  keep  accounts  for  r — For  all  the  affairs  belonging  to 
the  park*  forlhe  Prince  Beanhzrnois  the  viceniy  of  Itafy. 

Did  the  perion  who  applied  to  you  come  more  than  once?— -Once 
only. 

Did  you  go  immediately  to  Mi!an? — 'So,  because  I  bad  something 
to  write  and  to  do,  and  I  mad*?  him  wait  a  day. 

Did  he  tell  yen  what  you  were  to  do  when  you  got  to  Mil'^n  ?— No* 
thing ;  be  only  told  me  that  the  Ad? ocate  Viinercati  wanted  to  speak 
to  me,  nothing  else. 

Had  not  you  tne  curiosity  io  ask  what  it  was  aboct?--I  asked,  bot  he 
wookl  not  tell  me. 

Why  did  you  go  then,  not  knowing  any  thing  abo^^t  the  matf^  ?'— 
He  told  me  when  I  w^^  at  M  .'an,  for  then  I  a^ked  him  for  wftat  motive, 
and  he  told  me  for  tr.^i.  and  tnrs. 

Then  yoa  went  to  M.;a&  wtn-^jt  kno« in;;  wha^  you  were  going 
for?— They  had  ts.::  :7.t*'.ii '.':.':  A'iTocir*:  V:T,*Tca?r  wanted  to Vjfieak 
tome,  but  the V  z  :  rx>:  u.:  k^  Tie  .-r.v  re  t.il  f  resictted  Mflao. 

Did  you  kncT  V  -  er^a.-:  zM'/:-.z — i  i»ve  \^^uA  his  name  m*-n» 
tioned,'for  he  w^  a  :r.^  :  v&  a  ir^xA  oi  m,ut,  A/Sv<<cale  Sittoefti ; 
hot  I  nerer  had  kz :~     .  t.. 

Whom  d=d  yc-  «**  w^  -r.  t>:  zrA.  X",  M:?ar*  • — NoVyJy, 

What  per^oTi-!  ':.f  j  -.  -  --^  \r  *->  ^-^vr*  tgr,  •-,  .|  iv^eiet  w+i^n  jon  jr/4 
to  Milan? — W--?-  l'eii:-rri  M  is.,  ^v*;.  v-a*:  rr^  f^^e  h#>r.r  aA  w^kX  f 
ooglit  to  caii  ar  ta*  '^-yj?^  'A  \"ZArrxr-  ;'t-ere  was  tv^-s  \'im^rjs^'.,  *wv 
or  three  other  pe-. -ic:  vj:/z.  i  iii  :^^,  k.-x*^,  ary:  tw^'/i.^  M.^4«^9«% 
whom  I  diii  nit  'i,-\^. 

•  Weretrx»**  "tj  ;r   tr*«^  -:*?^r«  '■^r,rv  i  v:  <  '^  -y-^  *.*•/»  t^^.itf.  ' 
"-They  lo'i  r/e  -r^-  -v*"*  L'T    -  r.>-.    v.-  f  1  ^.  i**/  r.v/w  'utn 

Did  yo-'A  iwKir  v.ti  ■aj:»tr-  ->  --.ttcL' — S',,  •--•'^  l<i^m^^A  ;  ^^r  if  :,-.■. 
I  beard  their  .vi.-v^i. 

wards,  bL^-if*::  I  -  :  t-j:  a.-'W  ;.rn 

Was  the  iL^Tje  y'  in*^  ^r  /i*  •x-#»r-:  Tf'  /'w*-  --.'■>"#-  :«arrr  -r" 
him  bat  «I£er  n  •*  :••      :  ti.-.':j  •«■     v.r  i-   .-:ir  ..*-»*  ,'  \  i'.  \t'j  urnr  ;.— . 

Do  you  new  k-'.-W     -''tC  -^r.e  -r    /jt   Vtr-^V.?    J  VI    --••    /iTR  '^    i*- 

PoweU? — I  iav  *  i  .i-.ti  *.  r.  :it-» 

How  loQ^  *  '-  7  ■-*-  *^^'*'i  ir  iC  lar  - — 7  «•-,  <-i';  •  ^ 

Was  ikac  tae  «Ly   -:n*i  ^m.   •'.*ar  -.-.k-*  ir^/y.    .n:  wfc«es       "^ 
obIv  one. 

Were  yco  esamiOi^  x*:  'rx.i  tr  :UAr#»  ^•;      v  "r^"  "a  us: 
the  last  day  turf  -rumiirtsr:  t7#».  ^ 

Was  yocr  euixi:".2r«(»i  im^n.  :ci  i    ■:    r  ..--  —  ,-*     zxr 
jneefcas^iu 
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Did  yn  also  ttnae  to  it  ?— They  had  made  ma  to  sweaip  to  ooumi 
beiofo  3^  titlMiaai*  ami  if  I  had  knowJi  an>  siKPii  thing  1,  sbouidtaol* 
liaMt  ftigB«d  it. 

Did  you  take  that  oath'  irpon  the  croM  ?-*'Nq  ;  they  only  told  q* 
that  here  we  must  come  and  tell  the  truth,  and  that  we  must  Siiy  tto 
tfiAfcb^  nettbec  more  noc  less,  only  what  I  have  aeea  wUh  loy;  eyes, 
without  lies.  , 

Wlial  did  yoii  veceive  for  your  joHroey  to  Mi)ajY»  aadHayicig  tlicre 
two  days  ? — ^They  paid  my  expenses,  and  save  me  20  francSj^  9aA  1 
was  obliged  to  add  a  franc  of  my  own  out  ofmy<  own  pocket. 

When  did  you  leave  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  comifighere  }«<»-^nthe 
29th  of  June. 

Wbo  canM  with  you  ?-!-We  were  twelve ;  the  names  of  them  all  I 
do  not  know  ;  i  know  tiiem  by  sight. 

Was  Theodore  Majochi  one  of  then  ? — ^No;  his  wife  alone. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  wife  came  with  you,  or  with  Theodore  MlK 
jpM  NmYes^  the  wife  eame  with  us. 

Who  first  told  you  that  you  were  to  come  to  England? — ^A  certaiM 
ResleUi  came  to  tell  me  so. 

Who  is  ReUolli  ^-^Restellt  was  a  man  in  the  secvice  of  the  Priocesii 

Was  he  in  the  seryice  of  the  Princess  when  he  came  to  yoa?--No^- 
br  was  |io  loogvr  in  her  service. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  service  he  was  at  that  time  f — I  do  oofc  kfUMR^ 

Do  you  know  why  Kestelli  quitted  the  Princess's  service  I — I  know 
naihing  of  that. 

Did  }-oii  know  him  while  he  was  in  her  service  ^---I  have  kaown  hioL 
fa  ibe  service  of  the  Princess,  and  i  have  also  known  hiai  before,  wkieii 
I  was  at  court. 

Recoiled  yourself ;  do  you  not  know  that  he  was  dismissed  from  tiW' 
Fmicess^^  service  for  stealing  corn  i 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  this  question  as  improper;  this,^ 
however,  W99  ovcrryledj  and  the  qqe&tiQD  vas  agaiu  pot 
lo  the  witness. 

I  kao^^  nothing  of  this* 

Who  ^^9k^i  to  you  to  ^ome  to  England  besides  Restelli  ?-rCo]oaA 
Siowa. 

Did  Restelli  take  you  to  Colonel  Brown  ? — Restellj  came  lo  tett  m« 
so  on  the  15th  of  June,  but  on  the  i7ih  a  letter  came  which  obliged 
me  to  go  to  Milan. 

W^hat  agreement  did  Restelli,  oj  any  other  person,  make  with  you 
for  your  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Parke  strongly  objected  to  the  question^  as  an 
improper  one. 

What  agreement  was  made  by  you  with  Restelli  for  your  comhag 
over  to  Eiiglajul? 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  the  question^  as  assuming  that 
an  agreement  was  made. 

Mp.  Timdtil  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Parke  contended  that  he  ought  first  to  establisIlK 
tbe  fact  that  some  agreement  was  made>  and  tbeq  p^k. 
when?  '*" 

Mr.  Brougham  asked  if  his  learned  friend  m^OAt 
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'igham  humbly  suggested  that  a  more  specinc 
uTd  be  given. 

of  Liverpool  wished  the  question  to  be  fol- 
ind  would  therefore  ask^ 

many  days  ago  ? — It  was  last  week ;  I  do  not  know  the 
s  last  week. 

igham  wished  their  lordships  to  put  the  fol- 

stion  : 

tleman  who  took  you  into  that  room  a  paper  in  his  hand  ? 
a  paper  in  fiis  hand;  and  he  was  reading  from  this  paper* 
::  question,  and  asked  me  whether  it  was  so ;  and  I  said, 
■ew  it  was  true. 

)uis  of  Lansdown  remarked^  that  as  the  wit* 

lid,  in  answer  to  a  former  question,  that  he 

^amined  since  his  examination  at  Milan,  and 

owledged  having  been  examined  in  England, 

o  know  the  reason  why  he  had  given  the 

er? 

-Chancellor  said,  the  most  regular  way  would 

the  question  and  answer  alluded  to  by  the 

lis  to  the  witness,  and  then  ask  him  what  he 

at  answer. 

of  Lauderdale  thought,  that  in  order  for  the 

iderstand  that  question,  the  time  and  place 

>  former  answers  referred  should  be  stated. 

g  an  examination,  it  would  be  impossible 

collect  those  circumstances  unless  the  pre- 

ns  were  likewise  read  to  him. 

f  Liverpool  really  thought  there  could  be 

ton  the  matter  at  all.     In  the  first  instance 

iid  he  had  not  been  examined  since  he  was  at 

.vhen  the  question  was  put  in  a  more  specific 

to  his  being  examined  in  England,  he  said, 

/  observed,  that  the  only  way  would  be  for 
ps  to  call  to  the  witness's  mind  what  he  had 
Id  not  see  what  good  could  be  done  by  re- 
revious  questions  recommended  by  the  noble 
iaie).  The  only  way  for  ihem  to  put  the 
the  noble  marquis  (Lansdown;  vras  tiii»— 
stated  that  you  signed  your  deposition  ac 
that,  subsequently  to  the  sicjnins  of  it,  yoa 
ii  examined  since.  What  d-j  y:i;  lEea-i  by 
imined  since  :"  To  answer  ilIV  c.ea.'iy  aad 
»uld  be  the  beat  way  of  mee!i.^^  ihc  ques- 
.  to  be  put. 
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the  other,  kept  up  bj  boats  ? — There  are  always  boats  going  to. and  /i8^ 
some  with  wood,  some  wiih  charcoal.    . 

Was  the  carriaj^e,  that  you  described  the  Princess  and  Bergami  tohm 
in,  an  open  carriage  ? — It  is  an  open  carriage,  it  is  a  small  chair. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Farke. — What  size  is  the  Lake  of  Como,  wliat 
length  and  what  breadth  ?•— The  length  begins  from  Como,  and  goclB 
straight  forward,  the  breaHth  is  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Do  you  know  about  how  many  miles  the  length  is  ? — Beginning  from 
Como  to  Cevinnes  is  nearly  60  miles  they  say,  but  I  have  not  measured 
them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Paolo  Raggazoni  was  then  called  in. 

The  Lord'Ckancellor  ordered  that  part  of  the  e^rami* 
nation  to  be  read  over  to  witness  which  related  to  whether 
he  had  been  examined  since  he  came  to  England. 

Have  you  been  ever  examined  since  that  time  ? — No. 

Has  no. one  spoken  to  you  about  the  evidence  you  were  t6  giv6  SiiiCe 
you  have  been  m  England  ? — No. 

From  the  time  that  you  signed  your  deposition  at  Milan,  have  you 
had  any  conversation  as  to  these  facts  till  to-day,  with  any  person  what- 
ever?— I  have  been  speaking  with  nobody. 

You  have  never  spoken  with  any  one,  except  at  Milan,  from  the  dine 
the  circumstances  you  have  stated  took  place  ? — I  never  said  any  thing 
to  any  person :  I  have  never  opened  my  mouth  with  any  person ;  and  as 
I  never  have  appeared  before  any  tribunal  of  justice,  I  said  to  the  curate 
of  my  country,  that  I  did  not  wish .  to  come,  and  he  told  me  that  t 
might  go. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  directed  that  any  question  to  be 
put  to  the  witness  should  be  regularly  put  in  Italian,  and 
the  answers  rendered  as  before. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  witness  had  never 
said  that  he  was  not  examined  in  England;  but  that  he 
had  not  conversed  with  any  body  on  the  subject. 

The  shorthand-writer  again  read  the  extract  from  his 
notes. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  the  question  which  was 
intended  to  be  put  to  the  witness  was  a  perfectly  fair  one. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  already  asked,  *'  Have  you  been 
examined  in  England  ?"  The  witness  had  answered  that 
he  never  had  been  examined  since.  The  question,  there- 
fore, to  be  put  in  the  fairest  and  shortest  way,  would  be- 
have you  ever  been  examined  in  England  previously  to 
appearing  here  ? 

The  Lord'Chancellor  then  put  the  following  question  : 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  never  have  been  examined  in  England 
previously  to  your  appearance  here  this  morning  ? — ^The/e  was  some- 
body who  took  me  into  a  room,  and  asked  me,  whether  it  was  .true  that 
I  had  said  so,  and  I  said,  Yes. 

When  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know  the  day. 
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Mr.  Brougham  bmnbly  suggested  t|iat  a  more  specific 

swer  should  be  given. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  the  question  to  be  fol- 
ded upy  and  would  therefore  ask« 

^beut  how  many  days  ago  ? — ^Ic  was  last  week ;  I  do  not  knew  the 
'^t  but  it  was  last  week. 

Mr,  Brougham  wished  their  Iprdships  to  put  the  fol- 

wing  question  : 

IHad  the  gentleman  who  took  you  ipto  that  room  a  paper  in  his  hand  ? 
HTes,  he  had  a  paper  in  fiis  hand;  and  he  was  reading  from  this  paper^ 
d  put  me  the  question,  and  asked  me  whether  it  was  so ;  and  I  'said^ 
ss,  when  I  knew  it  was  true. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  remarked^  that  as  the  wit- 
ess  had  said,  in  answer  to  a  former  question,  that  he 
^ver  was  examined  since  his  examination  at  Milan,  and 
^^enow  acknowledged  having  been  examined  in  England, 
**^c  wished  to  know  the  reason  why  he  had^ given  the 
^oroaer  answer  ? 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said)  the  post  regular  way  would 
l>e  to  read  the  question  and  answer  alluded  to  by  th« 
Ooble  marquis  to  the  witness,  and  then  ask  him  what  he 
Useant  bv  that  answer. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought,  that  in  order  for  the 
witness  to  understand  that  question,  the  time  and  place 
^o  which  his  former  answers  referred  should  be  stated, 
-^fter  so  long  an  examination,  it  would  be  inipossible 
iV>r  him  to  recollect  those  circumstances  unless  the  pre- 
vious questions  were  likewise  read  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  really  thought  there  could  be 
Ho  doubt  upon  the  matter  at  all.  in  the  first  insti^nce 
tlie  witness  said  he  had  not  been  examined  since  he  was  at 
^IVfilan;  but  when  the  question  was  put  in  a  more  specific 
CDanner,  as  to  his  being  examined  in  England,  he  said, 
V/es. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  only  way  would  be  for 
their  lordships  to  call  to  the  witness's  mind  what  he  had 
said  :  he  could  not  see  what  good  could  be  done  by  re* 
peating  the  previous  questions  recommended  by  the  noble 
earl  (Lauderdale).  The  only  way  for  them  to  put  the 
question  of  t^e  noble  marquis  (Lansdown)  was  this-7« 
**  You  have  stated  that  you  signed  your  deposition  at 
Milan i;  also,  that,  subsequently  to  the  signing  of  it,  you 
have  not  been  examined  since.  What  do  you  mean  by 
not  being  examined  since  ?"  To  answer  this  clearly  and 
distinctly,  would  be  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  qu^p- 
ifon  proposed  to  be  put. 
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Tlie  fbllowiog  (Question  and  answer  were  read  ovef  to*" 
the  witness : 
.   Have  you  been  ever  exaifkin^d  since  that  dme  ? — ^No. 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  signed  a  deposition  at  Milan ;  yoa  haw 
also  stated  that  you  have  not  since  been  examined ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
i^ting  that  you  had  not  been  since  examined? — I  was  thinking  that  y^u 
were  asking  me  whether  I  had  been  examined  at  Milan  before  I  came  to' 
Euglandi  ^^^  I  ^^  "0^  examined  there. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Paolo  Ocdio^i  was  called  in^  and  sworn,  and  eza*' 
mined  by  the  Attorney'-Ginerdlythrough  the  interpreta- 
tion of  ^the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  you  ? — Of  Lodi. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? — ^I  have  been.  ^ 

In  what  capacity  ?-^Undcr  cook. 

How  long  were  you  in  that  service  ? — Almost tt  year.' 

At  what  plaees  ? — At  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  Barona^  -  ^       . 

About  how  long  agO'is  itihat  you  quitted- the  Princess'6  service  B-— 1»' 
ihc  year  1817. 

Bid  you  know  Bergami  ?— ^I  did. 

Where  did  you  first  know  him?— At  Lodi; 

How  long  ago? — Between  the  year  1805  and  the  year  1809^; 
.   In  what  situation  was  Bergami  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — ^I  have  seen* 
film  about  liiodi,  and  then  I  have  seen  him  in  prison* 

Where  did  you  see  him  in  prison  ? — At  Lodi. 

Mr,  Denmdn  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  ex^rmina**- 
tion,  ifnheir  lordships  thought  that  the  circumstance  of 
Bergami's  having  been  in  prison  five  years  before  the 
occurrence  of  any  fact  which  connected'him  with  the  pre-" 
^ent  case,  came  properly  before  thie  consideratldn  oPthe 
House.  Their  lordships  would  remeitiber  that.tfo  sncli 
circumstance  had  been  mentioned  in  the  opening  speech 
6f  iheleamed  Attorney-General ;  but  if  the  House  thought 
that  it  was  properly  introduced  in  support  of  the  bill^  he 
(Mr.  Denman)  of  course  could  not  object  to  it. 

The  Attorney^General  thought  himself  justified  in  ask- 
ing where  the  witness  had  seen  Bergami  in  prison.    The 

Question  was  not  very  important. 

Was  Bergami  in  the  Princess's  service  while' you  were  in-her  Royal' 
Highnesses  service  as  under  cook  ? — He  was. 

.  What  was  Bergami's  situation  in  the  Princess's  house,  or  service^  whea 
you  were  there  ? — ^Baron. 

You  say  he  was  a  Baron,  what  was  his  situation  in  the  household  of 
the  'Princess  at  that  time  ?— i-He  commanded  over  the  household. 

Have  you  ever  s^a,  during  the  time  that  yod  were  in  the  service  oT 
the  Princess,  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  ? — ^I  have. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  together? — Going  out  and  in  the  Idtchen.-- 

When  you  have  seen  them  walking  together,  in.  what  mannier  were' 
dley  walking  ? — Arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  riding  on  horseback  or  otherwise N-^** 
Pbave. 
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:Ha8  9117  one  been  with  her,  when  you  have  seen  her  riding  ?-rThc 
tfiaron  and  one  of  the  servants. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the  Princess  in  the  kitchen  with 
•^Bergami,  in  what  manner  have^they  come  into  the  kitchen  ?-r-They  c^une 
mrin  m  arm. 

For  .what  purpose  have  they  come  into  the  kitchen  ?— ^metimes  to 
.  oeme  and  wjoniething. 

By  sometimes,  'do  you  mean  many  times,  or  few  ?— Many  times. 
You  .say  th^y  aime  for.  the  pucpose  of  eating  had  they  any  thing  to 
.  flrat  in  ^e  ki|cheii  ?-?-They  bad. 

When  you  were  at  the  Baroaa,  did  you  evei*  know  any  balls  given  bjf 
,  the  Princess  ttiere  ?-— I  have. 
'    Who  used  to  attend  th(>se  balls } — ^The  country  people  of  low  rank  in 

Did  the  Princess  use  to 'dance  with  those  persons } — ^No,  she  danced 
« by  hejrseify' and  sometimes  with  Bergami. 

Did  .she  dance  ac  the  same  time  with  the  country  people  and  low 
|»cople,  who  were  there  at  those  halls  P — She  did. 

Do. you  know  the  wife  of  the  innkeeper  of  the  St.  Christopher  ? — ^I  do* 

Was  she  at  tho^e  balls  ?-^She  came  twice. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  o(ber  women  who  came  -to  those  .balls?— 

-  T*here  came  the  daughters  of  the  farmer  who  had  hired  the  Barona. 

What  do  YOU  meau  by  hiring  the.Barona,  d  >  you  mean  the  tenantrof 

-  the  farm  ? — ^Yes,  the  man  who  hi^ ed  ttie  land  of  tne  Barona ;  the  tenant* 

'  In  what  rooms  did  thetlancing  take  place-? — In  the  dining-room. 
Were  any  of  the  other  rooms  used  upon, those  occasions  ? — ;There  were. 
What  other  rooms  ? — It  was  a  room  next  to  it  which  led  on  to  the 

ithat  led  into -the  room  of  the  Princess. 
At  those  balls  did  any  of  the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  come  ?— Nol 
At  the  Barona  have  you  jseen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together.^-— 
have. 

Where  .^: — In  tbekitphen,  and  walking  mady  times. 
■"•^When  you  have  seen  them  walking,  were  they  walking  alqne,  or  wa|i 
\j  other  person  with  them } — I  have  .seen  them  alone. 
Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mahomet  ?-r-I  do. 
Have  you  ever  seen^^him  perform  any  dance? — I  have. 
-Have  you  at  any  time  wlien  Mah  )met  has  been  performing  his  dance 
m  the  Princess?: — ^Her  Royal  Highness  was  presenL 
^  In  what  manner  did  Mahomet  dance  or  perform  at  that  time  ? — He 
^icljso,  ..(The-ivitneas  made  a  motion,  snapping  the  fingers.^ 

Were  diose  the  only  motions  he  marie  ?— I  have  seen  him  several  dif- 
^'^fent  times  always  make  the  same  gesticulations. 

Xiave  you  seen  the  Princess  present  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  or 
^**ly  one  occasion  when  Mahomet  was  performing  this  dance  ? — I  have 
-*^«n  her  more  than  once. 

Where  ? — ^At  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  Barona. 
In  what  i^rt  of  the  house,  or.  was  it  in  the  house  that  the  Princes^ 
*  ^'^^as  present } — vTwice  in  the  kitchen,  at  other  limes  in  the  court. 

Upon  those  occasions  when  the  Princess  was  present,  did  Mahomet  do 
.^y  thing  with  any  part  of  his  dress  ? — He  took  his  breeches  and  made 
.^kind  uf  a  roll  of  it. 

Id  what  position  ^as  that  roll  ? — With  the  breeches  twisted  round 
before. 
"^Wlien  the  Princess  was  present  upon  those  occasions^  did  she  look  at 
JNiomcti— She  did. 
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pi4  ihe  fay  or  do  any  thing  uppn  thpfe  occaiions  ? — She  laughed. 
Crofs-exainined  by  Mr.  WtUe^^ — ^When  did  you  leave  the  Priace&^s 
fervice  ? — In  the  year  1817. 
Were  you  difcbarged  for  drankennefs  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  go  away  of  your  own  accord  ? — When  (he  iet  oot  to  go  to  ■ 
Bome^  1  was  left  behind,  with  other  fix  icnrants. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  difcharged  at  that  time  ?— I  was }  but  my 
difcharge  was  when  me  fet  out,  till  a  further  order,  and  this  further  orfe 
never  came. 

Did  you  receive  any  pay  from  the  Princefs  after  that  ?-^No,  I  did  Botp 
What  fervice  did  you  next  enter  into  ? — In  ti^  houfe  of  a  prieft  {  I 
went  into  the  fervice  of  a  prieft,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 
Where  did  he  live  ? — He  was  the  minister  of  the  great  hoijpital  at  AGlan. 
\VTiere  did  he  live  ? — He  dwelt  in  Milan. 
.   How  long  did  ^ou  live  in  his  iervice  ? — A  year. 

Living  a  year  m  his  fervice,  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  hif 
name  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  name. 

When  did  you  enter  into  that  perfon*s  fervice? — When  I  kfc  the 
Princefs. 
How  foon  after  the  Princefs  left  to  go  to  Rome  ? — After  fix  months. 
Do  jou  mean  that  you  were  out  of  fervice  for  fix  months  after  you  left 
the  Prmcefs*s  fervice  ? — Now  I  remember  the  name  of  the  prieft  is  (ailed 
Borbona. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  were  out  of  fervice  fix  months  ? — I  was^. 
■  Where  did  you  live  during  that  time  ? — At  my  houfe. 
Where  ?— At  Lodi. 

How  did  you  fupport  yourfelf  during  that  time  ?— From  my  houfe. 
How  did  you  fupport  yourfelf  during  that  time? —Economically,  withr 
my  money. 

Aie  you  a  married  man,  or  were  you  a  married  man  at  that  time  ? — 
I  was. 

Have  you  any  family  ?--One  child. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  faved  money  enough  to  live  without  work 
for  fix  months,  and  to  fupport  your  family  ?— I  do. 

Are  your  wife  and  child  over  in  England  with  you  ? — They  are  not.   " 
Where  are  they  ? — At  Lodi. 

In  what  capacity  were  you  with  the  perfbn  you  have  mentioned  ? — As 
footman  and  cook. 

How  Jong  did  you  continue  iii  that  fervice  ? — Almoft  a  year* 
What  was  your  next  fervice  ? — The  vice  prefect  of  Monza. 
Where  were  you  vihen  you  were  firft  applied  to  to  give  information 
upon  this  fubje6l  ? — I  was  with  the  Architect  Albigi. 
Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Milan. 
Wl\o  applied  to  you  ? — I  was  applied  to  by  the  police. 
Had  you  ever  mentioned  any  of  the  circumftances  you  have  ftated  to*. 
day,  before  that  application  ? — I  had  not.      , 

Are  you  quite  fure  that  that  application  was  made  to  you  before  you 
had  faid  any  thing  to  any  body  upon  that  fubje6t  ?— I  never  faid  any 
thing,  except  when  X  was  lent  for,  when  I  knew  nothing  of  this. 
Were  you  examined  at  Milan  ?-~I  was. 
How  often  ? — Once. 

Was  your  examination  put  into  writing  ?— It  was. 
Have  you  feen  that  examination  fince  ? — I  have  not. 
Have  you  ever  been  examined  fince,.  either  at  Milan  or  in  England  ?— 
I  have  been  examined  alio  in  England* 
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Had  the  perfon,  who  examined  you  any  paper  to  examine  you  from  ?— 
J^  did  writ^,  but  I  do  not  know  what  paper  he  had  j  he  wrote  down  what 
I  raid. 

The  queftion  is,  whether  the  perfoil  who  exanuned  you  read  a  paper  ?— i^ 
Q^did. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  come  to  England  ?-»The  government  at  MiUiK 

Were  you  at  that  time  in  your  place  with  the  architect  ? — I  was. 

Raye  yois  given  up  your  place  i — ^They  have  taken  me  to  bring  me 
Wtf  and  Co  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

So  you  know  a  perfon  named  ReftelH  ?— I  do. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  fioce  you  left  the  Princeit*i 
service  ? — I  have  not. 

l^o  you  know  Majochi  ? — I  know  him  here.  ^ 

How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — I  do  not  remember  how  long  I  have 
bttB  here  $  I  do  not  remember  how  many  days. 

Hive  you  ieen  Majochi  every  day  fince  you  have  been  here  ?— I  have. 

And  Reftelli  ?— No. 

You  have  been  de(cribing  fome  dances  of  Mahomet ;  who  were  prefent 
when  tho(e  dances  were  penormed  ?— The  Princefs  and  the  Baron. 

Were  you  prefent  ?— i  was. 

Was  any  body  elfe  ? — ^There  were  many  others,  but  I  paid  no  attention 
to  who  they  were. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney -General, — You  have  been  asked  whether 
tne  perfon  who  examined  you  in  England  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
whether  he  read  it ;  did  he  read  it  aloud  to  you,  or  was  he  reading  it  to 
himfelf  ?— He  read  it  to  himfelf. 

You  have  fatd  that  you  do  not  know  how  long  you  have  been  in  Eng- 
land }  have  you  been  in  England  more  than  once  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  is,  the  firft  time  that  you  came  here  ? 
<— I  do  not  remember  the  day,  I  have  it  not  in  my  mind. 

Where  did  you  come  to  when  you  firft  came  to  England  ? — To  the  inn. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inn  when  you  landed  the  fir(l  time  you 
came  ? — I  do  not  know,  becaufe  it  was  in  the  night. 

Did  any  thing  happen  there  the  firit  time  you  came  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question,  rather  to  save 
the  time  of  the  House  than  with  any  other  view.  The 
witness,  having  stated  that  he  had  been  twice  in  Eng- 
land, was  now  asked  what  he  did  at  the  former  time. 
The  cross-examination  of  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Wilde) 
had  led  to  nothing  connected  with  the  former  residence 
of  the  witness  in  England;  and  he  would  put  it  to  the 
House  whether  such  a  mode  of  re-examination  was  either 
decent  or  proper. 

The  Attorney  ^General  said,  that  whether  his  mode  of 
examination  was,  or  was  not,  ^^  decent  or  proper,''  wouldj 
be  determined  by  their  lordships.  The  witness  had  been 
questioned,  upon  the  cross-examination,  as  to  the  length 
of  time  he  had  been  in  England.  Those  questions 
would  not  have  been  asked  but  with  a  view  to  some  fu- 
ture observation  upon  the  evidence;  and  he  submitted 
that  be  hi^d  a  right  to  question  the  witness  as  to  the  ^e^ 
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riod  of  time^  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  h«  had  liveC* 
If  the  cross-examination  had  been  '^  decent  and  proper/' 
the  re-examination  was  equally  so. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  that  the  best  answer  to  the 
learned  Attorney-Generars  argument  would  be  a  reca* 
pitulation  of  his  words.  He  (Mr.  Penman)  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  witness  being  asked  how  iG^Qg.he  bad  beeA 
in  England;  but  die  learned  Attorney-General  was  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a  precedent  for  introducing  matter 
most  irrelevant;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  hid 
pjvn  client^  staling  an  inquiry  not  grounded  upon  the 
cross-examinaiion.  It  was  not  decenty.he  maintained' 
in  the  Attorney-General  to  take  such  a  course;  but^ 
whether  it  waf  decent  or  not^  it  was  irregular.  It  was 
attempting,  in  fact,  to  give  ..the  gQ-bj  to  tl^e.^crosar, 
examination.  He  should  not  persist  in  hU  obyection^ 
unless  supported  by  the  House;  but  he  was  certain  that 
their  lordships  .would  .not.  permit  the  Attorney-General 
by.  .ir/eJeva^t  questionii  tx)  divert  their  attention  from  the. 
plain  object  of  the  inquiry. 

2%e  Lord-Chancellor  said  that  the  Attorney-General 
was  at  liberty  to  ask  any  questions  which  arose  out  of  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

Did  any  thing  occur  upon  your  iirft  coming  to  Epgland  which  enables 
you  to  recollect  about  whnit  time  it  was  that  you  came  here  ?— 1  do  not  ic- 
niember  when!  arrived  in  England. 

'•  Is  there  any  circumllance  which  will  revive  your  recollecdon  ? — ^Thc 
.firft  time  I  came  to  England  I  landed  at  Dover. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  England  then  ?— A  night  and  a  day. 
-fWhereLdid  you  go  to  then? 

Mr.  Dtnmau. — How  can  where  he  wen<t4o  on  the  firtit 
occasion  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  second^ 

The  Lord'CliaticeUoriA\A  not  see  the  utility  of  the  exar 
inination.  It  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  apply  what 
happened  at  Dover  to  the  present  case. 

The  Attorney'-General  had  heard  questions  put  to  the 
witness^  upon  the  cross-examination,  as  to  the  time  he 
had  been  in  England,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  wai^ 
living.  -The  intent  of  those  questions  was  obvious  ;  and 
he  jvas  now  trying  to  satisfy  the  House  of  the  reasons 
which  had  led  to  that  mode  of  living. 

Mr.  Denman  apprehended,  then,  that  the  statemeot 
of  the  learned  Attorney-General  slated  him  out  of  cpurt^ 
because  any  observations  as  to  the  witnesses  living  toge« 
,ther  would  equally  arise,  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
of  their  so  liv'iDg.    The  House,  h^  thought,  would  aqjt 
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When  yoa  ibte  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  did  not  lend  for  Mahomet  on 
the  occafion  of  his  uiing  certain  gefticuiations,  do  you  mean  that  her  Rqyal 
Highnefs  did  not  fend  you  for  Mahomet,  or  that  you  know  that  her  Royal 
Highnefs  did  not  fend  for  Mahomet  at  all  ?— I  never  faw  any  perfon  ienr 
to  fetch  him,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  perfon  was  fent  to  fetch 
him  ;  I  know  that  (he  came  when  he  was  dancing. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  remain  prefent  during  the  time  that 
Mahomet  was  ufing  theie  gefticulations  ?-*She  remained  fome  little  when 
Ihe  came  under  the  arm  of  the  Baron,  but  how  long  (he  flaid  I  paid  no  at- 
tention, becaufe  I  attended  to  my  work. 

^be  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  any  thing  particular  happen  to  you  upon 
your  fird  arrival  at  Dover  ?— Yes,  much. 

Mr.  Denman  requested  leave  to  submit,  through  the 
House,  that  this  was  a  question  which  could  not  be  pul 
Id  a  court  of  law. 
State  what  that  was. 

Mr.  Denman  ol>jected  to  this  question,  and  he  humbly 
pray€;d  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  his  objection 
were  well  or  ill  founded  before  the  question  was  put.  He 
submitted,  that  unless  the  circumstance  alluded  to  could 
be  stated  to  have  happened  in  the  presence  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  or  could,  in  some  way  or  other,  be. connected 
with  her  agents,  their  lordships  could  not,  according  to 
the  received  rules  of  evidence  which  governed  the  infe- 
rior  courts,  allow  the  question  to  be  pul.  Their  lord- 
ships, he  conceived,  must  at  once  see  the  propriety  aod 
necessity  of  objecting  to  a  question  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  their  lordships  had  always  been 
ready  to  give  a  certain  liberty  to  counsel  in  objecting  to 
questions  that  appeared  irregular ;  and,  if  they  looked  to 
former  trials  in  that  House — he  spoke  particularly  of  x^n 
gular  trials,  they  would  find  that  the  party  prosecuted 
had  been  allowed  so  to  object,  by  the  indulgence  of  their 
lordships. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  if  any  thing  like  a 
leading  question  were  asked,  it  could  only  be  justified 
by  what  had  occurred  before.  He  apprehended  that, 
until  it  could  be  shown  (if,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown) 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  connected  in  some  way  or 
other  with  what  happened  at  Dover,  the  circurastancesi 
that  took  place  there  could  not  be  received  in  evidei^ce. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  conceived,  that  the  decision 
on  the  propriety  of  the  question  must  depend  on  what 
fv^llowed  it.  For  instance,  something  was  said  about  tde 
receipt  of  money;  and  then  the  witness  was  asked,  wbe- 
tb.er  aM)ney  had  been  offered  at  Dover?  This  laid  tfae 
foundation  for   other   inquiries^  which  could    not   be 
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™*<3e,  unless  originally  some  ground  vras  formed  for  nro- 

-^  he  Lord-Chancellor  observed,  that  the  noble  lord 
w«>o  put  the  question  might  give  reasons  for  askinu:  <t, 
^^^  it  would  iheii  be  for  the  House  to  decide  whether  it 
8|iould  be  put  or  not.  But,  at  present,  it  was  so  general, 
^"^lihe  House  knew  not  how  to  apply  it, 

JLord  Ellenborough  stated,  that  the  translation  of  the 
q^^siion  was  not  accurate;  it  admitted  of  a  different 
^  Waning. 

-^arl  Grey.— No  foundation  having  been  given  for  this 

9^^stion,  I  conceive  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  has 

j^'^  «"y  properly  stated  that  it  cannot  be  put.    This  point 

"^^  already  been  decided  on  the  re-exarainaiion  :  and 

^f^ough  I  am  ready  to  contend  for  the  fullest  latitude  of 

^^c  ^^oainalion  by  your  lordships,  I  think  you  will  find  it  a 

^  ^^tler  of  sound  discretion  to  pause  before  you  allow  a 

^^^^stjon  to  be  put,  which  the  House,  on-  the  decision  of 

*™  ^judges,  has  already  decided  cannot  be  regularly  put. 

H'he  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  in  consequeace  of 

^^^  tiai  had  fallen  from  the  bar,  he  withdrew  the  question. 

ucount  Falmouth, '•^You  have  mentioned  balls  given  by  the  Princefs } 

^  asked  the  company  to  thofe  balls,  did  the  Princefs,  or  were  the  fer- 

its  allowed  to  ask  their  fiiends  ? — I  d>'xiot  know  who  invited  the  coin- 

y;  they  came,  but  I  do  not  know  who  invited  them,  becaufe  I  at- 

ded  to  my  work, 

re  you  to.  be  underftood  that  they  were  not  fervants'  balls  ?— They 
re  not. 

-J^dde  Dunstaji'ville, — Did  you  confidcr  the  m^tinns  of  Mahomst  as 
^^cullomary  motions  of  Mahomtt  in  his  dances? — Yes,  he  always  made 

^8  gefture,  as  a  cuitom  he  had  in  his  dances. 

^e  Earl  of  DamUy, — You  have  ftated  that  at  the  f  xhibitions  of  Ma  - 

'^let  many  perfons  were  prefent  5  were  women  prsfent  as  well  as  men  ? 
No  women. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Louisa  De  Mont  wag  then  called  in  and  sworn,  and 

->ramined  through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 

jfineto, 

Mr»  iniliams.'^YovL  do  not  underftand  Enelifh,  do  you  > — Very  little. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ? — Thirteen  months. 
Have  not  you  talked  Englifti  at  all  ?— Very  little. 

«     Have  you  not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  EngliHi  ? — I  cannot  fprak 

^^j  I  underhand  it  very  little. 

Examined  by  the  Solicitor'-Gnural,  through  the  inter- 

l^retatioQ  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Of  what  country  are  ya«.  a  native  ?  —Of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Swltzerl  ind. 
Are  you  of  the  Protettapt,  or  the  CaihoUc  rcVi^\0T\  t  — \  ;im  ^  V  'stAeN^'aLWk , 
Did  you  enter  mt9  tfie  fenice  of  the  PrinccCi  of  >W  iVij  >— \  Wn  i  \i«?\., 
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Where  did  you  refide  at  that  time,  juH:  before  you  went  into  her  iervice» 
wh^t  was  your  home  ? — At  Columlcier. 

Where  did  you  firft  go,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  the  Piincefs  of  Wales  ? 
—To  Geneva. 

Piii  you  make  any  engagement  with  the  Princefs  of  Wales  at  Geneva, 
or  did  you  make  an  engagement  after  you  had  feen  her  at  Geneva  ? — I  had 
engas:ed  myfeif  to  live  in  her  fcrvice,  with  her  maitre  de  hateU  for  five  years. 
Was  that  at  Geneva  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  enter  into  her  fervice  in  fact  at  Geneva,  or  did  you  aftervirards 
enter  into  her  iervice  at  any  other  place  ?— I  enter^  her  Royal  Highneis^s 
fervice  at  Laufanne. 

Oil  you  p'oceed  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  from  Laufanne  to  Milan  ?— - 
I  Old. 

Y«  u  Vav«^  dated,  that  you  entered  into  the  feivice  of  her  Royal  High- 
nefb  for  five  years  ;  in  what  fiuation  or  capacity  did  you  enter  into  her' 
ill  vice  ? — \  iri\femme  de  cbambre, 

St  a  e  xA^hen  you  .  rrived  at  Milan  of  whom  the  fuite  of  her  Royal  Higli- 
r.ef>  consiiied  ?  -  C  icntlemen,  or  altogether. 

Statt  firft  the  gentlemen  ?— There  were  four  gentlemen.  Sir  William 
Gdl,  Mr.  Cravtn,  Dr  Holland,  and  Mr.  Hef  e. 

bt^te  what  ladies  compofed  her  fuite  at  that  time  ? — Lady  Elizabeth 
Foi  bcS. 

At  ^vhat  place  did  you  lod,ee  upon  your  arrival  at  Milan  ?— In.an  inn* 
Wnai  wa>  the  name  of  that  inn  ?— The  Royal  Hotel,  I  believe. 
r>o  \*ou  remember  a  pcribn  of  the  name  of  Bergami,  who  was  engaged 
at  that  place  in  the  femce  of  her  Royal  Highnels  ? — I  remember  it  well. 

1(1  wh^t  fitu'ition  or  capacity  was  he  engaged  to  ferve  her  Royal  Hi^- 
ne's  ? — Couiier. 

A«  n;  ai  ly  as  you  can  recollect,  how  many  days  was  this  before  her  Royal 
Highnefs  quitted  Mii  n  ? — About  a  fortnight  5  I  do  not  recolleft  exactly. 

i.Vnint  the  fuuitetn  or  fif  een  days  to  which  you  have  fpoken,  did  Ber* 
gr.'iii  wait  at  table  upon  her  Koyal  Highnefs  ?— He  waited  at  table. 

From  Milan,  did  her  K^  yal  Highnefs  pafs  through  Rome  in  her  way  to 
Naples  ? — Yes,  Ihe  p  .fled  through  Rume; 

Do  )ou  rccoilf6l  a  youi  g  perfon  of  the  name  of  William  Auftin  beinf 
V  iih  her  Rnyal  Highnds  ? — 1  do. 

B<.foie  the  Piiiiccis  anivid  at  Naples,  where  was  William  Auftin  in  the 
habii  i;t  flweping  uluali>  ? — Generally  he  flept  in  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Hig-.n  fs.. 

Do  you  lecollect  in  what  houfe  her  Royal  Highnefs  flept  on  the  nigbt 
btfoie  fhe  tn  •  red  the  city  of  Na,  les  ? — In  a  country  houfe, 

I>o  yoa  recoil  £1  whether  William  Auftin  flept  in  the  room  of  htr Royal 
Highnt  fs  in  that  country  houf  ? — 1  cannot  pofitively  fay  about  that  night, 
but  $renerady  he  was  in  the  habit  of  fleeping  in  the  room  with  her  Royal 
High  efs. 

Had  her  Royal  Highnefs,  about  that  time,  any  converfation  with  you 
about  t^e  pl>ce  of  fleeping  of  WiJliiim  Auftir;?— Her  Royal  Highnefs 
toid  me,  d'  ri»'g  ihit  fame  evening,  in  the  country  houfe,  that  William 
Auftin  hsd  become  -^oo  big  a  boy  to  fleep  in  h^r  own  room,  and  he  muft 
have  a  c  jam  er  to  himfelf. 

Up  10  tins  p.ritd,  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  did  Bergami 
breaktiHt  jnd  din^  with  the  oti  er  fvrvanis  ?— He  dined  always  at  our  table, 
tie  table  ai  wi^ich  I  dined 

Do  you  know  what  room  was  allotted  for  Bergami  upon  the  firft  night 
of  his  mriralnt  Naples  ?->I  do  not  know. 
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Dp  yoQ  remember  the  room  in  which  he  slept  on  the  second  night  of 

nr  arrival  at  Naples  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Was  that  room  near  the  room  whrfch  was  occupied  by  her  Royal  High- 
•  ss  ? — It  was  near. 

Was  there  an  internal  conynunication  between  the  two  rooms  ?— There 
■sone. 

What  was  there  between  the  two  chambers  ? — A  small  cabinet  with 

:£re*place  and  a  passage. 

What  was  there  between  the  two  chambers? — A  small  cabinet  and  a 


Could  you  pass  from  the  room  of  the  Princess  into  the  room  of  Ber- 
sni,  by  going  along  that  passage,  and  through  the  smalt  cabinet  ? — ^Yes* 

Was  there  any  door  communicating  from  that  passage  to  any  other 

It  of  the  house? — ^Tbere  was  a  door  that  led  out  of  the  passage. 

When  that  door  was  closed^  and  when  the  door  of  her  Royal  High- 

ss's  apartment  was  closed,  and  the  outer  door  of  Bergami's  room  was 
Ijcjsed,  could  any  body  have  access  to  those  looms  and  that  passage? — 
o,  there  were  only  those  doors. 

T)id  her  Royal  Highness,  on  the  evening  after  her  arrival  at  Naples, 
»  to  the  Opera  ?— Her  Royal  Highness  told  me  whilst  I  was  dressing 
-X,  that  she  was  going  to  the  Opera. 

^id  she  return  early  or  late  from  the  Opera  that  evening  ? — It  seemsd 

me  that  she  returned  early. 
TJpon  her  return,  did  she  go  into  her  bed-room  ? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  this  as  a  leading  question. 

TJpon  her  return  where  did  she  go  ? — I  found  her  in  her  bed -room. 

Were  you  in  the  bed-room  yourself? — I  was  not  there,  but  she  sent 
»■  me. 

TJpon  your  arrival  in  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess,  what  did  the  Prin- 
ss  do  ? — ^Her  Royal  Highness  crossed  the  passage,  and  went  into  the 
l^inet. 

X)o  you  know  where  Bergami  was  at  that  time  ?'-[  do  not  know. 

^fter  her  Royal  Highness  had  gone  into  the  cabinet,  what  did  she 

n  do  ?-^I  do  not  know  what  she  did,  but  she  returned  immediately 
**^to  the  bed-room  where  I  was. 

Did  she  say  any  tiling  to  you;  did  she  give  you  any  orders?— Her 
^^yal  Highness  told  me  to  forbid  William  Austin  to  enter  into  her  room 
"because  she  wished  to  sleep  quietly. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  that  night? — In  a  small  cabinet, 
^liere  he  remained  all  the  time  we  were  at  Naples. 

Was  Uiat  cabinet  adjoining  to  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess? — It  was 
'^ear,  there  was  a  door  of  communication. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  door  was  open  or  shut  that  night  ? — I  saw 
it  shut. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  was  there  any  communication  between  that 
cabinet,  and  the  passage  of  wliich  you  have  spoken  ? — ^There  was  none 
^t  the  passage. 

What  beds  were  there  that  night  in  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess  ?-^ 
Two;  a  large  one  and  a  small  one. 

What  was  the  small  bed  ? — ^The  travelling  bed  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  usually  sleep  on  that  bed  ?— She  slept  in  ir, 
generally. 

Was  that  bed,  or  not,  made  up  that  night  for  her  Royal  Highness  ? — 
I  Aw  in  the  evening  that  it  was  made. 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  the  other  bed,  whether  ty^ere  N^eie  %V\efll» 
Aoi^  or  oof  f-'^J  saw  afterwards  that  there  were  no  s\v«viis* 
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IIow  long  did  you  remain  with  her  Royal  Highness  that  night  before 
you  left  the  bed-room  ?— Some  minutes,  a  very  little  time. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness at  that  time  hi  the  bed-room  ?-^I  saw  she  was  extremely  agitated* 

What  was  your  reason  for  remaining  only  a  few  minutes  ? 

Mr.  IVtlUums  submitted,  that  the  reason  of  the  wit- 
ness for  not  remaining  with  her  Royal  Highness  coold 
not  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  So/if itor^General  contended  that  the  question  was 
perfectly  admissible,  because  the  answer  might  be^  that 
the  witness  was  desired  to  go  out. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

BecBu&e  her  Royal  Highness  sent  me  away  immediately. 

Had  that  been  her  usual  practice  f-^t  had  not. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  that  night  ?— I  believe     ■  ■ 

Mr.  Brougham.^^V/t  have  nothing  to  do  with  yoar 

belief, 

WJiat  time  the  next  morning  did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness? — I  do 
upt  remember  precisely. 

As  near  as  you  can  recollect  ? — ^Near  1 1  o'clock,  or  about  11  o*clocfc. 
-     Was  that  later,  or  about  her  usual  time  ? — It  was  nearly  her  usual  time* 

When  did  you  see  Bergami  that  morning  ?-*•!  did  not  bee  him  during 
the  wl^  »Ie  of  the  mornins;. 

When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  him  that  day,  and  where  ? — At  dinner. 

Did  you  take  notice  of  the  Princess's  travel  lin  j4  bed  i  n  the  morning  ?--I  did. 

What  observation  did  you  make,  as  to  whether  it  had  been  s&pt  in  or 
not  ?-— I  observed  that  nobody  had  slept  in  it. 

Did  you  observe  the  larger  bed,  what  appearance  that  had  ?— I  did. 

What  observation  did  you  make  upon  the  large  bed  ?— I  observed  it 
had  been  occupied. 

Can  you  inform  their  lordships  more  particularly  of  the  state  of  it?— 
I  cannot. 

Was  it  much  or  a  little  deranged  or  fumbled  ?— .Not  much. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept,  during  the  whole  time  he  resided 
at  Naples,  from  that  period? — lu  his  ro3in. 

Is  that  the  room  which  you  fiave  described  ? — ^Yes. 

VVus  it  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the  rooms  of  the  other  servants ^— 
Tliere  was  only  Mr.  Hyerohimus,  who  slept  on  the  Same  side  of  the  house. 

Where  d.d  Mr.  Hyerduimus  sleep  ? — In  a  room  which  had  a  ^oor  in 
a  corridor,  Which  was  before  entering  the  room  of  her  Uo5'al  H/ghness; 
•the  two  doors  were  in  the  same  passage. 

Did  you,  whilst  you  resided  at  Naples,  ever  see  Bergami  in  the  bed- 
room  o(  her  Royal  Highne&s,  or  in  her  drtssing-room  ? — I  have  seen  bim 
in  the  bed-room  very  often. 

Who  was  it  that  at  Naples  assisted  her  Royal  Highness  in  making  her 
toilette  ? — I. 

Did  you  ever  see  at.y  other  person  present  at  the  time  when  her  Royal 
Highness  was  making  htr  tjileite  at  Naples  f — ^Mr.  William  Austin  aud- 
iVlr.  Bert^ami. 

Was  Bergami  at  that  time  courier  ? — ^Ile  vt^s  a  cofirier, 

IIow  oKl  was  Mr.  William  Austin? — Twelve  ur  thirteen  years  about. 

Y.^u  hiive  said  ihnt  you  have  seen  Bergami  present  in  the  dressing* 
room,  when  the  Princess  was  making  her  toilette;  was  that  once  or  more 
than  once,  or  how  ? — Sevjeral  titnes. 
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lb  what  state  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  dress,  when  she  was  little  dress- 
)f  or  much  dressed^  or  how  ? — Sometimes  she  wasdressed,  sometimes  sh« 
^as  not. 

Did  he  go  in  only  for  a  moment,  and  come  out  again,  or  did  he  remain 
^or  any  time  ?— -He  went  in  and  our. 
Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  Bergami  at  night  in  the  passage  of  which 
>a  have  made  mention  ? — ^I  do. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  at  that  time  ? — In  her  bed-room. 
Was  she  dressed  or  undressed^  or  in  what  state  ? — She  was  undressed. 
Where  were  you  standing  ? — ^I  was  near  to  the  door  of  her  Royal 
^Highness. 

Where  did  you  see  Bergami  ? — I  saw  Bergami  come  out  of  his  room, 
<^and  come  into  the  passage* 

In  what  direction,  towards  the  Princess's  room,  or  how  ? — He  was  going 
^lowards  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness* 

What  was  the  state  of  Bergami's  dress  ac  the  time  you  saw  him  in  the 
)assage  going  towards  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?-^He  waf 
lot  dressed. 

When  yuu  say  he  was  not  dressed,  what  do  you  mean ;  what  had  he 
)D  ? — ^He  was  not  dressed  at  all. 
Do  you  remember  what  he  had  on  his  feet  ? — Slippers. 
Do  you  remember  whether  he  had  any  stockings  on  p— 'I  saw  op  HockingS. 
Had  he  on  any  thing  more  than  his  shirt  ? — ^Nothing  else. 
You  have  said  that  the  Princess  at  that  time  was  undreS2^e4;  had  she 
sot  into  bed  or  not  ? — ^She- was  not  in  bed. 

When  you  saw  Bergami  coming  along  the  passage  in  the  direction  of 
ier  Royal  Highnesses  room  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  what  did 
^ou  *  do  ? — ^I  escaped  by  the  little  door  which  was  near  me  out  of  the 
^^apartmeut  of  the  Princess* 

You  have  stated  what  was  the  condition  of  the  small  travelling  bed  on 
le  second  night  after  the  Princess's  arrival  at  Naples ;  what  was  the  state 
>f  that  bed  on  the  subsequent  nights  during  her  residence  at  Naples?—* 
made  no  observation  on  it  afterwards. 

State  what  was  the  app*earance  on  the  second  night  of  the  great  bedp 
^^vhether  it  had  the  appearance  of  one  person  having  slept  in  it  or  more?— - 
3lIore  than  one  person* 

How  was  that  bed  on  the  subsequent  nights;  had  it  the  appearance  of 
^ne  person  having  slept  in  it,  or  more  than  one  person  ?-«-X  h^e  always 
«een  the  ame  thing.  ^ 

At  Naples  ?— Yes,  at  Naples* 

Was  it  your  business,  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  residence  at 
l^aples,  to  make  the  Princess's  ^>ed  ? — ^Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  time 
"we  remained  at  Naples  it  was  I  who  made  the  bed* 
Did  you  make  the  small  uavelling  bed  ?— -I  did. 
Did  you  make  it  up  every  day  ?*-<l  do  not  remember  at  Naples* 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  remember  during  any  pait  of  the  ticae 
at  Naples  ?— ^ot  during  the  whole  time* 

Do  you  remember  a  masked  ball  that  was  given  to  Murat  by  ber  Royal 
Ht|bnes«? — I  remember  it. 
Where  was  the  place  where  it  was  given?— -At  a  house  on  tlie  sea*ihore. 
Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  dress  herself  for  that  ball  ?  .^{j^  ^ 
small  room  on  the  second  floor. 
In  the  hovse  where  the  ball  was  ? — hi  the  same  house* 
In  what  character  did  she  first  appear  .^—In  the  chanicter  of  i^  wMfi^ 
trywoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples* 

Whose  business  was  it  to  assist  hec  Royal  HighneM  in  iMIttbg  on  J|er 
dress  for  the  ball  ? — Mine* 
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Did  you  go  to  that  houfc  ? — I  did. 

Did  Bergami  alfo  go  ? — Yes,  he  went  with  me  in  the  fame  carriage. 
When  the  Princefs  dreflTed  herfelf  in  the  drefs  you  have  defcrtbed  of  a 
Neapolitan  j)carant,  who  afliftui  her  in  drefling  ? — I. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Hghnefs  remain  at  the  ball  in  the  character  of 
a  Neapolitan  peafant  ? — Aboat  an  hour. 

Did  fhe  afterwards  return  for  ihe  purpofe  of  changing  her  drefs  ?— Yes, 
What  drefs  did  (he  afTume  the  fecond  time,  what  chara6ler  ? — ^The  Ge* 
jiius  of  Hiftory . 

Did  Ihc  change  her  drefs  entirely  for  that  purpofe  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  alfift  her  in  changing  tier  drefs  ? — I  did  not. 
Who  affifted  her  in  changing  her  drefs  ? — Bergami  went  into  her  drefs* 
ing-room  j  there  were  two  rooms,  an  anti-room  and  a  dreflTmg-rooni. 
Where  did  you  ftay  yourfelf  ?--In  the  anti-room. 
Did  you  fee  Bergami  go  into  the  dreffing-room  ? — I  faw  him  enter. 
How  long  did  the  Princefs  remain  in  the  dreiling-room  before  fhe  caime 
eut  with  her  drefs  entirely  changed  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  precifdy. 
Can  you  tell  about  how  long  ? — About  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  fhe  came  out  did  fhe  come  out  alone,  or  did  any  perfbn  come  widi 
her  ? — Bergami  came  out  firft,  nnd  her  Royal  Highnefs  came  out  after. 
How  long  befoi-e  her  Royal  Highnefs  came  out  did  Bergami  come  out  ? 
•  — ^A  very  little  time. 

When  you  fay  a  very  little  time,  was  it  one,  two,  three,  or  four»  or 
five  minutes,  or  whnt  ?— Two  or  three  minutes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  the  hall  in  this  chara6(er  you  have  de- 
fcribed  ? — She  went  down  to  go  to  the  ball  in  the  fame  chara^ber. 

How  long  did  flie  remain  abfent  ? — About  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
thereabouts. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  did  fhe  come  back  again  into  the  anti-room  f-^m 
She  returned  imo  the  anti-room. 

Defcribe  the  manner  in  which  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  dreffed  in  this 
chara^l^  of  the  Genius  of  Hiftory  ? — She  had  her  arms  bare,  and  her 
breads  bare,  and  the  drapery  in  the  fame  way  as  people  reprefent  the 
mbfes,  or  the  Genius  of  Hiftory. 

When  you  defcribe  the  arms  bare,  up  to  what  part  do  you  mean  ;  the 
entire  arm,  or  how  ? — 1  did  not  obferve  whether  they  were  com<*' 
pletely  bare. 

You  have  mentioned,  that  after  the  Princefs  had  gone  to  the  ball  the  ffe- 
cond  time,  fhe  returned  to  the  anti>room ;  did  fhe  go  into  her  drefling-room' 
again,  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  her  dref?  ?  -  She  did. 

Did  you  go  into  the  dreiling-room  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  her,  or ' 
who  elfe  ?— -I  did. 

In  what  chara^er  was  fhe  drefled  this  third  time? — Something  like  a 
Turkifh  peafant ;  fomething  that  had  the  appearance  of  it. 

Where  was  Bergami  during  the  time  the  Princefs  was  arranging  her 
dfefs  as  a  Tuikifli  peafant  ?— In  the  anti-room. 

What  was  he  doing  there?— In  going  out  of  the  room,  I  fkw  him* 
dreffed  like  a  Turk. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  the  ball  again  in  this  chara6ler  of  a 
Turkifh  peafant  ? — I  faw  her  go  down  flairs  to  go  to  the  ball. 

Did  fhe  go  alone,  oi-  did  Bergami  go  with  her  ?r— Bergami  went  with  her. 
Did  you  fee  them  go  down  ftairs  together  ? — I  did. 
In  what  way  did  they  go;  were  they  feparate,  or  how ? — ^The  Princefs 
was  under  the  arm  of  Bergami. 
Was  Bergami  ftill  courier  ? — He  was. 

Did  Beigami  return  from  tVxebaW  before  ibAPmociCt)  or  how  ? — He. 
jrn/rntJ  ai/iiofl  immediately. 
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Vjpan  hb  reCarn,  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  come  back?— -I  do  not  re- 
ember. 

JHow  (bon  after  did  you  fee  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — I  faw  her  at  the 
csment  we  were  going  to  our  hou(b. 

I>o  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  faw  her  Royal  Highnef$  (bon  after 
srguxii  returned  from  the  ball  in  the  manner  you  have  defcribed  ? — I  do 

trenicmber. 

Was  there  any  garden  belonging  to  this  houfe  wliere  the  Princefs  lived 

Naples  ? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  garden. 

Was  thei-e  any  terrace  in  that  garden  ? — There  was  a  fnoall  terrace. 

Did  you  ever  fee  the  Princefs  walking  upon  that  teiTace  ? — I  have  ieen 

rooce. 

Alone,  or  with  any  body  ? — With  Monfieur  Bergami. 

Can  you  defcribe  how  they  were  walking,  whether  they  were  together  or 
^sarate  ? — The  Princefs  was  under  the  arm  of  Monfieur  Bergami. 

Do  you  recollect  where  the  Princefs  was  in  the  habit  of  breakfafting  at 

iples  ? — Tn  the  fmali  cabinet  with  a  fire-place. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  cabinet  you  have  defcribed  contiguous  to  the 

d-room  of  Bergami  ? — I  do. 

Did  (he  breaktaft  there  alone,  or  did  any  perfon  breakfaft  with  her  ? — 
X    ^  not  know. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  room  when  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  at  breakfaft  in 
^l>9t  cabinet  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  Bergami  meeting  with  fom*?  accident  while  he  was  at 
^*^aples  ? — I  do. 

Upon  that  occafion  was  there  any  bed  or  fofa  put  into  the  cabinet  ? — I  do 
"Hot  know  w^iether  it  was  put  for  th.it  occafion;  but  I  faw  Bergami  fitting 
^xi  a  fofa  in  the  fame  cabinet. 

Do  you  know  the  theatre  St.  Carlos  at  NajJes  ? — T  do. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  that  theatre  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — ^Yes,  once. 

Who  went  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  Ixjfidcs  you  ? — M.  Bergami. 

In  what  carriage  did  they  go  ? — A  hired  carnage. 

Did  Bergami  go  in  the  carriage  wiih  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — He  did. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  get  into  this  carriage? — We  went 
^Hrongh  the  terrace  and  the  garden  by  a  fmall  door  which  ied  into  a  finall 
ftieet  which  was  by  the  fide  of  the  garden. 

What  kind  of  night  was  if,  do  you  happen  to  recollect  ? — Gloomy,  very 
gloomy,  aod  it  rained. 

When  you  firft  arrived  at  the  theatre  into  wliat  part  of  the  tliea^^  did 
you  go  ? — We  went  up  ftairsinto  the  faloon  where  they  walk. 

In  what  way  was  her  Royal  Highnefs  dreffed  ? — Her  Royal  Highnefs 
Vras  drefled  in  a  red  cloak ;  a  ve:  y  large  cloak. 

In  what  way  was  Bergami  dreffed  ? — As  far  as  I  can  remember,  he 
was  dreflcit  in  a  red  domino. 

What  had  he  on  his  head  ? — A  large  hat. 

Of  what  defcription  ? — Large. . 

When  you -got  into  the  faloon,  what  took  place? — Nothing  happened 
to  us. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  into  any  other  part  of  the  houfe  ? — We  defcended 
into  the  pit. 

When  you  got  into  the  pit  what  happened  ? — Many  ugly  masks  fur- 
rounded  us,  and  began  to  make  a  great  noife  and  hified  us. 

Defcribe  alt  which  took  place? — Thofe  misks  furrounded  us^  ai\d 
we  had  great  difficuliy  to  witiidraw,  at  laft  we  went  \uvo  a  VvivAX  tooviv. 

Was  there  any  thing  paiticulaLv  in  the  drefs  wh\c\:\  Vier  V^«^'^\  VW^xtv^^'i 
wortf-^Herdrds  was  vtry  ugly,  nionttrous. 
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Lord  Hampden  repeated—*'  Very  ugly — motistromly 
ugly  dress." 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  beg  to  call  the  atteotioQ  of  yonr 
lordships^  wiib  great  humility,  to  what  appears  to  me 
exceediogly  irregular.  One  of  the  judges  in  this  cast 
"enlarges  the  expression  given  in  evidence  by  a  construct 
tion  which  the  words  do  not  bear.  The  witness  says*^ 
*'  very  ugly,  monstrous^"  and  a  noble  lord  thinks  bimsetf 
called  on —  * 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  if  any  Qoble  lord 
thought  the  answer  was  not  correct,  he  had  a  right  to 
have  it  corrected. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highncfs  remain  in  the  whole  at  Napkst  at 
well  as  you  recollect  ? — ^About  three  or  four  months* 

Durix^that  time  did  Bergami  continue  to  wait  at  taUe  at  ufualy  or 
how  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  make  any  other  obfervations^  except  as  you  have  ftated,  upon 
the  condu6i  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  and  Bergami  towards  each  other,  wbmi 
they  were  tojgether  at  Naples. 

Mr.  fVtiliams  objected  to  the  form  of  the  qustion.  It 
thould  be»  whether  the  witness  knew  any  thing  further. 

The  Solicitor^General  defended  the  question. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  it  assumed  that  there  had  oeen 
something  to  be  known  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
one  towards  tlie  other. 

The  Solicitor^General SB.\d,  if  any  thing  should  be  asked 
or  stated  of  what  took  place  in  the  absence  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  it  would  not  be  evidence^  but  the  question  was 
shaped  to  avoid  that. 

Only  that  they  were  veiy  familiar^  one  towards  the  other.  '     ^ 

How  early  did  that  familiarity  commence,  at  what  period  ? — From  the 
moment  we  reached  Napks. 

Wf  re  the  fervants  in  general  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  bed-room  of 
her  Royal  Highnefs  without  knocking  ?— No,  unlefs  they  were  fent  for 
by  her  Royal  Highnefs. 

Did  you  obferve,  iu  this  refpsct,  how  BergQmt  conducted  himfelf ;  did 
he  go  in  without  km)cking,  when  he  was  not  fent  for  ? — He  never  knocked. 

Did  any  part  of  the  Englifli  fuite  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  quit  her  whilft 
fhe  was  at  Naples  ?— Not  during  our  ftay ;  but  when  we  left  Naplet,  iioiut 
remained  at  Naples. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  from  Naples  ? — ^To  Rome. 

Which  of  the  four  gentlemen  whofe  names  you  have  before  memioncd 
accompanied  her  Royal  Highnefs  to  Rome  ;  did  any  of  them  ?— -Dr. 
Holfauui.^ 

Did  the  lady  you  have  mentioned  accompany  her  Royal  Highneft  to 
Rome  ?— She  remained  at  Naples. 

What  lady  was  that  ?— Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes. 

Hid  her  Royal  Highnefs  then  any  English  lady  in  het  fuite  when  (lie 
arrived  at  Rcmne  ?— ^he  had  Lady  Charlotte  Lindfay. 

When  did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindfay  join  ?— At  far  aa  I  recoliecti  toward* 
the  end  of  the  time  we  were  at  Naples* 
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From  Rome  did  her  Royal  Highoefs  go  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  after- 
yr;ards  to  .Genoa  ? — ^Yes. 

-  Do  you  remember  the  houfe  in  which  her  Royal  Highnefs  refided  whiift 
f  he  was  at  Genoa  ? — I  do. 

Was  there  any  other  Engliih  gentleman,  except  Dr.  Holland,  in  the 

Tuite  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  Genoa  ? — Mr.  Hownam  joined  at  Genoa. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Hownam,  was  there  at 

that  .time  any  otiier  Engliih  gentleman  in  her  fuite  ?— No;  Lord  Glen* 

Iservie  came  every  day  to  dine,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  fuite* 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Lindfay  go  to  Genoa  ?— >She  did  nor. 

Where  did  (he  lenve  ? — At  Leghorn. 

Do  you  recollect  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Princefs  antl  of 
Seigami  at  Genoa  ?— I  do. 

Were  thofe  rooms  near  or  diflant  from  each  other  ?— They  were  very 
near  one  to  another. 

Do  you  recollect  what  feparated  thpm  ?— A  fingle  room. 
For  what  purpofe  was  that  room  ufcd  ? — There  was  the  luggage  of  her 
Koyal  Highnefs,  and  har  Royal  Highnefs  drefTed  there  alfo. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  was  there  any  communication  between  that 
room  and  Bergami's  ?— There  was. 

Did  they  continue  to  ileep  in  thofe  rooms  you  have  defcribed  during 
the  whole  time  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  refided  at  G-noa  ? — They  did. 

Did  you  obferve  where  her  Roval  Highnefs  breakfafted  at  Genoa  ?— 
I  do.  ' 

Where  was  it  ? — In  a  fmall  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  grand  faloon. 
Do  you  know  whether  (he  breakfafted  there  alone  or  not  ? — I  have  fecn 
tWice  Mr.  Bergami  bi%akfaft  with  her. 

Was  Bergami  at  that  time  courier  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  know  who  waited  at  breakfaft  ? — Louis  Bergami  and  Theodore 
^^ajochi. 

What  relation  is  Louis  Bergami  to  Bartholomew  Bergami  ? — Brother 
to  Mr.  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  any  garden  or  shrubbery  belonging  to  that  houfe  at 
C»enoa,  where  her  Rcyal  Highnefs  relided  ? — I  do. 

Have  you  ever  feen  hsr  Royal  Highnels  walking  in  that  (hrubbery  ? — 
^«^  often. 

Did  you  ever  fee  Bergami  in  the  (hrubbery  ? — I  have. 
Was  her  Royal  Highnefs,  when  walking  in  the  (hrubbery,  always  alonej 
^r  had  (he  bad  any  perfon  with  her  ? — Bergami  was  always  with  her. 

How  were  they  walking,  in  what  way,  leparate  or  together  ?-— Her 
^oyal  Highnefs  was  upon  an  afs,  but  at  other  times  they  walked  together.  • 

When  you  fay  they  walked  together,  defcribe  in  what  manner  they 
vvralked  together  ? — I  have  not  obferved. 

Had  you  any  thing  to  do  in  making  her  Royal  Highnef«^s  bed  during 
any  part  of  the  time  of  the  refidence  at  Genoa  ? — Till  the  time  that  my 
iiller  arrived. 

You  were  juft  afked  whether  you  had  feen  the  Princefs  and  Bergami 
walking  together  in  the  (hrubbery  ;  you  faid  many  times;  were  they  at 
thole  ^imes  alone,  or  were  other  perfons  with  th^m } — Sometimes  me^ 
fomctimes  Theodore  Majuchl,  and  fometimes  William  Aullin,  and  fome- 
times  wc  were  altogether.  • 

At  Genoa,  where  was  the  bed  .room  occupied  by  you  ? — By  the  fide  of 
that  of  her  Royal  Highnefs.   ^ 

Was  the  door  between  the  room  occupied  by  you  and  the  bed-room  of 
her  Royal  Highnefs  open  at  night,  or  how  ?*— The  Princefs  always  locked 
it  fvcry  sight  when  I  went  away, 

2^ 
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You  were'aiked  wiiether  the  door  between  youir  bed-rboifl  aild  that  of 
the  Princefs  was  left  open  at  night,  or  how ;  you  Tald  it  waUfhu't';  v^haf 
do  you  mean  by  (hut,  (hut  with  the  key,  or  only  fhut  ? — HdT  Royal 
Hignners  turned  the  key  in  fide. 

Was  the  bed- room  of  Bergami  fituate  on  the  oppoHte  fide  ? — It  was. 

In  the  morning,  who  let  you  into  the  Princefb^s  rooih  ? — ^The  Princefs 
herieir  called  nne  from  my  room. 

Did  you  ohferve  the  bed  of  the  Princefs,  whether  it  had  bttn  flept  in 
or  not  ? — Mo(l  often  it  had  not  been  flept  in. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  Plus  souvent  ?" — Ordinarily,  commonly. 

You  have,  iiated  that  after  you  were  in  your  bed-room  the  Princefs 
locked  the  door  on  the  other  fide  ;  after  this,  did  you  hear  any  noife  of 
any. door  opening,  or  any. other  thing  in  the  Princefs*8  room  ? 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
The  Duke  of  Haniilion  said  that  be  interposed  with 
great  relcrctance^  because  he  thought  the  interpreter  not 
quite  competent  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken  :  be 
should  be  wanting  to  himself  and  to  his  country  ia  a  case 
of  so  muehimportance>  on  which  the  eyes' of  all  Europe 
were  fixed,  if  he  did  not  take  the  objection,  and  say  that 
thd  mode  of  interpre^tation  as  it  had  been  coinducted  since 
this  witness  was  called  had  not  been  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  Brar I  of  Liverpool  said^,  that  the  gentleman  of- 
ficiating as  interpreter  (the  Marehese  di  Spineto)  bad 
shown  himself  an  excellent  Italian,  but  he  did  not  seem 
quite  so  perfect  irt  the  PrertcH  language.  He  was  not 
aware  that  any  material  mistake  had  been  made  by  him, 
but  the  interpreter  had  certainty  appeared  embarrassed 
sometimes,  and  it  n^ight  be  bettei*  if  a  gentleman  could 
be  procured  more  conversant  with  French. 

The  Soticitor^GefieraU^xA,  thai  from  the  inquiries  they 
bad  made  they  had  reason  to  thiuk  the  Marehese  di  9pi. 
neto  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  the  duty  he  had 
undertaken.  He  and  the  interpreter  on  the  other  side 
had  only  differed  regarding  a  Single  expression. 

Mr.  Brougham  attempted  to  speak^  but  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  ''  order.** 

The  Earl  of  Hdrrowby  admitted  that  the  interpreter 
did  not  seeni  suffici^ently  acquainted  with  the  idiom  of 
the  French  language^  although  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  made  any  mistake :  of  his  general  intelligence  and 
competence^  as  far  as  his  own  l^mguage  was  concerned, 
there  cotild  be  no  dotibt.  It  was  necessary,  however^ 
that  a  person  should  be  provided  well  versed  in  the 
respective  idiotns  of  the  two  languages^  French  and 
English. 

Marl  Grey  agreed  that  no  unfaithful  translation  had 
been  given  by  the  interpreter^  it^d  ttriit  hh  tafsk  weEs  an 
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arduous  one,  recollecting  the  li^biiity  of  confusing  three 
languages^  two  of  them  not  his  own.  He  had  hitherto 
performed  his  duty  in  his  native  tongue  in  the  tiipst 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  meant  to  cast  no  imputation 
on  ibe  gentlemaii  who  had  so  well  performed  his  duty 
hitherto,  C'Goon.") 

Mr.  Brougham  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing.  ['*  No 
no — go  on,"  '*  order."]  The  Solicitor-General  had  been 
beard^  and  in  mere  fairness  he  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  and  his  friends  had  no  complaint  to  make  agaiii«t 
any  part  of  the  interpretation  hitherto  made  as  far  as 
they  were  judges  of  the  subject.  The  French  of  th.e 
Majrcbesedi  Spineto  was  certainly  not  so  good  as  his 
Italian,  but  at  least  for  this  day  he  had  no  objection  to 
its  being  continued,  and  to«morrow  a noilier  interpreter 
t^outd  be  procured. 

The  Marl  pf  Liverpool  h^A  made  inquiry,  and  found 
that  to-morrow  morning  another  interpreter  would  be 
in  attendance  :  in  the  mean  time  the  House  might  pro- 
ceed as  it  had. begun.  ('*  Go  on,  go  on.") 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  suggested  that  both  parties 
should  be  provided  with  a  French  interpreter. 

The  Lor d-'Chance liar  so  informed  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Brougham  added,  that  an  Englishman  who 
thoroughly  understood  French  would  make  the  best 
interpreter. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the  question  was 

proposed  through  the  M arche^e  di  Spineio. 

I  haye  ibmetimes  beard  the  noife  of  a  door  opening  towards  the  Hde  of 
the  Princefs,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  door  of  her  room. 

Was  there  any  other  door,  that  you  racolleet,  in  that  direction,  except 
the  door  of  the  Princefs's  room,  or  the  door  of  Bergami^s  room  ? — Tbecc 
was  a  third  door  into  the  dreding-room  of  her  Royal  Highner>. 

Was  that  the  room  which  you  have  deicribed  as  being  the  room  betweon 
the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  and  Bergami^s  room  ?  — In  the  rpom 
which  was  between  the  two  rooms,  there  was  a  third  door  which  was  in 
the  room  where  her  Royal  Highnefs  breakfaited. 

After  you  had  heard  this  door  open,  did  you  hear  any  noife  in  the 
Princefs*s  room  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  or  was  alfquiet  thcrd?. 
-—All  was  quiet. 

W^s.it  ygur  bufinefs,  at  the  period  of  which  you  are  fpeaking,  tamake 
the  bed.  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  ?— It  was. 

Defcribe  what  you  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the  bed  ?— I  arranged 
the  pjUows,  and  I  (pread  the  clothes. 

iJid  you  unmake  the  bed  entirely  ?— Very  feldom. 

Why  did  you  not  ? — Because  there  was  no  need  for  it  5  it  was  made. 

Was  k  in  th^t  ftate  in  the  iDoming  always,  when  you  went  for  the  firft 
time  into  heir  Royal  Highhefs's  bed-room  ?— Alrooft  cv«^  mottw^^% 
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How  long  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  continue  at  Genoa  ?  —  Nearly  two 
months. 

During  the  time  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  refided  at  Genoa,  did  any  of 
the  relations  of  Bergami  enter  her  fervice  ?— Louis  Bergami,  brother  of 
Mr.  Bergami.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  Fauftina  ? — I  do. 

Did  flicenter  into  the  fervice  there  ? — She  was  travelling  and  arrived  at 
Genoa,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  fhe  entered  the  fervice  of  her  Royal 
Highnefs. 

Did  (he  live  in  the  houfe  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — She  came  exprefsly 
from  Milan  to  lier  Royal  Highnefs. 

Did  file  refide  with  her  Royal  Highiiefs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  continued  at  Genoa  > — She  did. 

Do  you  know  Bergami^s  mother  ?— I  do. 

How  did  they  call  her  ? — They  called  her  Nouna,  which  figmfies 
grandmother,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Bergami. 

Did  ihe  continue  to  live  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  Ihe  continued  at  Grpoa  ?«-Ves,  as  well  as  Fauftina. 

Was  tliere  a  little  child,  the  daughter  of  Bergami  ?— Yes. 

What  was  her  name,  and  how  old  was  (he  ? — She  was  called  Victorine, 
and  was  about  two  or  three  yeirs  old. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs,  whilft  (he  was  at  Genoa,  go  to  look  at  aoy 
hou(e  in  the  country  ?— She  did. 

Did  (he  fay  for  what  purpofe  (he  went  to  look  at  that  houfe  ?•— Becaufe 
(he  wifhed  to  live  there,  (he  had  a  de(ire  to  take  it. 

Did  (lie  fay  any  thing  about  the  £ngli(h  ? — She  faid,  that  it  was  diftant 
from  the  town,  where  there  were  many  £ngli(h. 

Do  you  know  how  (he  came  to  fay,  that  it  was  diftant  from  the  tovm 
where  there  were  many  £ngli(h  ? 

Mt.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

Ti'be  Solicitor-General. — Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  fay  any  thing  more 
upon  that  fubje^t  ? — Her  Royal  Highnefs  only  faid,  that  (he  wi(hed  to 
take  that,  becaufe  it  was  far  from  Genoa  and  the  £ngii(h. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  from  Genoa  ?— She  went  to  Milai^. 

Did  (he  go  to  a  houfe  in  the  Plas  Boromeo  ?— Not  immediately. 

How  foon  after  her  arrival  at  Milan  did  (he  go  to  that  houfe  ? — Two 
or  three  days. 

Had  any  £ngli(h  lady  joined  her  Royal  Highnefs  at  Genoa  ?-— Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell. 

Witt)  her  daughters  ? — Her  daughters  came  alfo,  but  they  were  in  a 
private  houfe. 

Did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  go  to  Milan  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  ; 
did  (he  accompany  hrr  on  the  road  to  Milan  ?— 'She  did  not,  not  on  the 
fiime  day,  but  (he  came  afterwards. 

Who  went  in  the  carnage  from  Genoa  to  Milan  with  her  Royal  High- 
nefs ?— William  Auiiin  and  I. 

Did  you  fee  Bergnmi  on  the  road  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  fee  her  Royal  Highnefs  fay  any  thing,  or  do  any  thing,  or  ave 
gny  thing  ro  Bei garni  on  the  road? — Her  Royal  Highnefs  gave  drtenr 
foinething  to  eat  to  Bergnmi,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  thing. 

Do  jou  mean  that  that  was  at  the  times  when  they  ftopped  at  the  inns, 
or  when  they  were  travelling  on  the  road  ? — On  the  road,  becaufe  we  ate 
in  the  carriage. 

Id  what  character  was  Bergami  ferving  upon  that  journey  ?— He  was  on 
Jjorfeback,  drefTed  as  a  courier. 
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Do  you  recollect  the  fituatlon  of  the  bed-rooms  of  Berganri  and  the 
Princefs  in  the  Plas  Boromeo  at  Milan  ?— I  do. 

Were  they  near  to  or  diftant  from  each  other  ? — They  were  near. 

How  long  did  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  continue  at  Milan  with  her 
Royal  Highnefs  ?— I  believe  nearly  a  month,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

When  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  went  away  and  left  her  Royal  High- 
nefe,  was  there  any  Engliih  lady  remaining  in  her  fuite  ?— No. 

Did  any  other  lady  come  into  the  fituation  of  lady  of  honour  ?— Yes. 

How  (bon  after  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  had  gone  away  ?— A  few 
days  after. 

Who  was  that  perfon  ?— The  Countefs  Oldi. 

Before  ihe  came  into  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Highnefs,  had  you  any 
conveHation  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  upon  the  fubjed,  or  did  her  Rovu 
Highnefs  fay  any  thing  to  you  upon  the  fubje6t  ?— She  told  me  tnat 
Countefs  Oldi  wiihed  to  come  ;  that  the  Coutefs  Oldi  wifhed  to  come 
into-  her  fervice  as  a  dame  dfbonneur ;  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  wiOied 
to  take  the  Countefs  Oldi  into  her  fervice. 

At  the  time  you  had  this  converfation  with  her  Royal  Highnefst  did 
her  Royal  Highnefs  tell  you  who  the  Countefs  Oldi  was  ?-— She  told  me 
cnW  that  flie  was  a  noble  lady. 

Do  you  know  what  relation  the  Countefs  Oldi  was  to  Bergami  ?— ^She 
was  the  fister  of  Mr.  Bergami. 

How  (bon  did  you  know  that  the  Countefs  Oldi  was  a  filler  to  Bergami  ? 
—Two  months  after. 

Two  months  after  what  ?— Two  months  after  her  arrival. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  give  any  other  defciiption  of  the  Countefs 
Oldi,  except  that  you  have  mentioned,  that  /he  was  a  noble  lady  ?— She 
only  faid  that  people  faid  that  (he  was  pretty  or  handfome. 

After  this  converfation,  did  you  fee  Madame  Oldi  when  fhe  came  into 
the  fervice  ?— I  did. 

Do  you  know  whether  Ihe  could  fpeak  Freixh  ? — Not  at  all. 

Could  her  Royal  Highnefs  fpeak  Italian  ? — Very  little. 

Did  you  make  any  obfcrvation  u})on  the  language  of  the  Countefs  Oldfy 
fo  as  to  afcertain  whether  fhe  was  a  woman  ot  education  ? — I  only  ob- 
ferved  th.^t  (he  fpoke  very  vulgar  Itali.in. 

Did  yon  ever  fee  any  of  her  writing  in  Italian  ? 

Mr,  Williams  objected  :  the  question  could  not  be  put 
if  any  inference  were  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  style  of 
Countess  Oidi. 

Mr.  Brougham, — This  is  the  first  lime  a  woman  has 
been  asked  to  criticise  the  style  of  another  woman  in  a 
language  which  is  not  her  own. 

The  Solicitor'Gtrtera I, -^Perhaps  the  answer  may  be 
that  she  could  not  write.     C  Go  on,  go  on.") 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — You  may  ask  whether  she 
could  read  and  write.  (**Go  on.") 

Did  you  make  any  oblervation  on  the  manners  of  the  Countefs  Oldi  ? 
in  your  judgment  were  they  the  manners  of  a  lady  of  distinction  or  not  i 
(Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  reply  of  the  witnefs.) 

Mr.  Brougham. — We  make  no  objection  to  the  ques- 
tion :  we  beg  that  the  opinion  of  this  Swias  cl\eivx\^^t- 
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down  and  registered. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, — Then,  if  there  be  no  objection, 
why  do  you  pot  go  on  ? 

Did  you  make  any  obferyation  upon  the  maDO^rs  of  the  Countefi  OldJ, 
whether  they  were  the  manners,  in  your  judgment,  of  a  gentlewoman  or  not? 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  he  was  under  a  difficulty 
in  inierpreting  that  question  ;  as  there  was  not  sach  a 
word  as  *^  gentlewoman"  in  the  French  language. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervation  upon  the  manners  of  the  Count^fs  Qldi  ? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

Do  you  remember  a  eentleman  of  the  name  of  William  Burrell  beif|g 
With  her  Royal  Highnels  at  Milan  ?— I  do. 

•How  long  did  Mr.  William  Burr^U  remain  with  her  Royal  Higfinefft  ? 
—Not  a  very  long  time  ;  I  do  not  remember  precifely. 

Can  you  Hate  about  the  time  ?— About  a  month,  more  or  lefs. 

After  Mr.  William  Burrell  went ~a way,  did  any  other  Englifh  gentle- 
man  come  into  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — ^No. 

At-what place  did  Doctor  Holland  quit  her  Royal  Highnefs?-*- At  Venice. 

Was  that  during  the  time  that  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  refiding  ^t 
Milan  ?•— It  was. 

Did  any  other  Engliih  perfon  except  Mr.  Howman  remain  in  )ier  Royal 
Highnefs^s  fervice  after  that  time  ?— No. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  from   her  houfb  in  tli^  Plas 
Boromeo  ?r— To  Como, 
.  To  Villa  Viliani  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  gfdlery  belonging  to  the  houfe  in  the  Plas  BoromcQ  ? — 
Yes,  round  the  houfe,  in  fide. 

Do  you  remember  b?ing  in  that  gallery  at  any  time  in  the  morning,  and 
feeing  Bergami  ?— I  have  not  feen  Bergami  on  the  gallery. 

Where  did  you  fee  him  ?— At  his  window.  ^ 

What  was  he  doing  ? — He  was  opening  his  window  to  call  his  (ervai^t. 

What  robe  or  drefs  had  he  on  at  that  time  ? — He  had  a  gown  of  bliie 
filk  that  the  Princefs  put  on  generally  in  the  morning. 

Had  you  feen  the  Princefs  wear  this  before  that  time  ?  — Often* 

How  near  to  that  time,  fome  days  bsfore  or  the  day  before^  or  how  ? — 
Some  days  before. 

After  Mr.  Bunnell  left  the  houfe  of  her  Royal  Highnefs,  did  any  altera- 
ti«i)  take  place,  was  there  any  change  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  Houfe  ? 
—There  was  more  freedom  in  th^  houfe,  more  liberty. 

Can  you  ftate  in  particular  what  you  allude  to,  what  you  obferved  ?4» 
Her  Royal  Highnefs  and  the  fervants  played  in  the  faloon  every  evening. 

Can  you  tell  at  what  game  ? — ^Different  games,  different  plays,  different 
frolics,  blindman^s-buft. 

Did  the  Princefs  play  ? — She  played  fometimes. 

To  the  beft  of  your  recollection,  did  this  take  place  before  Mr,  Burrell 
left  ?— After  Mr.  Burrell  left. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervation  upon  the  condu£l  of  her  Royal  Higfands 
with  respe6^  to  Bergami  during  the  retidence  at  Milan  and  at  the  Villa 
Viliani  ?— No,  only  that  they  were  very  free  towards  one  another. 

When  was  it  that  the  Princefs  went  to  the  Villa  d*£fte  ?--At  the  l^. 
ginning  of  September. 

At  6ve  o'clock  the  House  adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH  DA  Y.— August  31. 

After  the  usual  forms  and    counsel    were   called  itf, 

eorge  Pinario  was  sworo  as  interpreter,  at  the  desire  of 

e  counsel  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  fldgar  Garston  aa 

terpreter^  at  the  desire  of  the  counsel  on  behalf  of  (he 

ueen. 

liOuisa  De  Mont  was  then  again  called  in,  and  further 

amined  by  the  Solicitor''General,  through  the  interpre- 
^n  of  Mr.  Pinario. 

Did  the  Princefs,  while  (he  was  refiding  at  the  Villa  Villani,  make  amy 

jTto  any  place  ? — ^To  Mpnte  St.  GtJthanl. 

Do  yoa  remember  at  what  place  in  that  tour  (lie  firft  flopped  ?— At  the 

»romean  Ifles. 

Did  the  Princefs  fleep  at  the  Boromean  Ifles  ? — Yes. 

On  the  day  on  which  (he  (lept  at  the  Boromean  Ifles,  where  did  (he 

nef — I  do  not  recolle6l. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  dined  at  any  inn  on  the  road  ?-*I  think 
-wr  ftopped  at  an  inn  at  Varife,  but  I  am  not  perft^lly  fure. 

Had  you  ever  been  befbi-e  at  the  Boromean  Ifles  witi^  the  Printfofs  ?^ — 

£S« 

Did  the  Princtfs  fleep  at  the  Boromean  Ifles  upon  the  firfl  oecaflon  }-^ 

Do  you  remember  the  apartment  in  which  the  Princefs  flept  on  the  firft 

ca(ioB|  when  (he  vifited  the  Boromean  liles  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  on  the  journey  which  the  Princefs  made  from  Laufanne  to 

,  upon  her  firft  arrival  at  Milan  ? — Yes. 
What  apartment  was  it  that  was  prepared  for  her  Royal  Highnefs,  and 
which  me  flept  on  the  firft  occafion  on  which  she  vifited  the  Boromean 
?— The  moft  elegant  apartment  that  could  be  found  in  the  Boromean 


Is  that  the  inn,  or  is  it  the  Palace  Boromeo  ?  —  It  is  the  Boromean  Palace. 

When  her  Royal  Highnefs  vifited  the  Boromean  Ifles  upon  the  fecond 
•cafioh  to  fleep,  what  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  her  ? — I  do  not 
^member  the  apartment  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  Princefs. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  apartment  the  Princefs  flept  ?— Yes, 

Did  you  upon  the  fecond  occafion  fee  the  apartment  m  which  the  Prin- 
-Xs  flept  the  firft  time  ? — Yes. 

In  what  apaitment  did  the  Princefs  fleep  the  fecond  time  ? — In  an  apart  - 
«nt  remote  from  the  former  apartment. 

_Do  you  know  where  Bergami  flept  ?— Near  the  apartment  of  her  Royal 
^^lefs. 

Was  the  apartment,  in  which  her  Royal  highnefs  flept  at  the  Boromean 
^es,  prepared  for  her  before  her  arrival  or  afterwards  ? — As  far  as  I  can 
^^^^^tnember,  it  was  prepared  after  her  arrival. 

What  kind  of  an  apartment  was  it  in  which  her  Royal  Highnefs  slept  ? 
""""^A  large  room. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  communication  between  that 
^iKurtment  and  the  room  in  which  Bergami  flept  ? — I  do  not  recoUeft. 

Do  yoii  remember  her  Royal  Highnefs  going  to  Beliinzona  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  (he  dine  at  an  inn  at  feellir.zona  ? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  Bergami  dine  ? — I  faw  Bergami  fitting  at  table  with  her 
Koyal  Highnefs. 

At  ihc  time  that  you  faw  Bergami  fitting  at  the  tabW  W\\\x  Vv«  "^csf^ 
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Highnefs  at  Beliinzona,  how  was  he  dreflfed  ? — He  was  in  his  courier 
drefs ;  he  was  drcflVd  like  a  couiier. 

Did  he,  upon  that  journey,  -aft  as  a  courier  ? — He  was  not  riding  on 
horfeback,  but  in  the  cnri'iage ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  ecu* 
rier,  but  he  was  dreifed  like  a  courier. 

In  what  carriage  was  he  riding  ?— In  an  open  carriage. 

Was  that  the  caniage  in  which  her  Royal  Highnels  was  riding,  or  a 
different  carriagf  ? — It  was  another  carriage. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  dine  more  than  once  at  Bellinxona  upon  diat 
journey  ? — I  believe  not. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  return  from  that  journey  to  the  Villa  Villani  ? 
—Yes. 

In  what  month,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recolle6l,  did  her  Royal  Highi^s 
go  from  the  Villa  Villani  to  the  Villa  d*£iie  ?— As  far  as  I  can  recoUeft, 
the  beginning  of  September. 

On  the  journey  to  which  you  have  been  asked,  did  her  Royal  Highnefs 
fiop  and  ileep  at  Lugano  ? — Yes,  upon  our  return. 

Do  you  recollect  the  dispofition  of  the  apartments,  the  bed-i-ooms  of 
her  Royal  Highnefs  and  of  fiergami,  at  the  Villa  d^Efte  upon  your  firft 
arrival  at  the  Villa  d'Efte  ?— Yes. 

.  Defcribc  firft  of  all  the  fituatlon  of  the  apartment  of  her  Royal  High- 
nefs,  through  what  rooms  or  paffages  you  paifed  to  get  to  it?— One  en- 
tered into  a  dark  anti-room,  and  after  that  into  a  fmaU  corridor  or  paflage, 
then  there  were  two  rooms,  and  after  the  two  rooms  the  fleeping-room. 

Did  the  two  rooms  you  have  defcribed  as  being  before  the .  bed-room, 
communicate  with  each  other  ?— They  did  communicate  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Did  the  fecond  of  thofe  rooms  communicate  with  the  bed-room  ?— Yet. 

Are  you  to  be  underftood,  that  in  going  through  the  bed-room  you 
paifed  through  thofe  two  anti-rooms  into  the  bed-room  ?— Yes. 

Defcribe.now  the  fituation  of  Bergami's  bed -room  ? — The  fleeping- 
room  of  Bergami  communicated  with  the  fame  dark  anti-room  which  I 
mentioned  before. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  firft  room  which  you  mentioned  ? — Yes,  the 
(irft  room. 

Befides  the  communication  between  this  dark  anti-room  and  the  bed- 
room of  Bergami,  was  thire  any  otKer  communication  between  the  bed- 
room of  Bergami  and  any  other  place  ?— Yes. 

Witli  what  place  ? — With  the  fleeping-room  of  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? 

What  was  there  between  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highr4els  and  the 
fleeping-room  of  Bergami  ? — A  fmall  very  narrow  cabinet. 

Did  any  body  fletp  in  that  fmall  cabinet  ?— I  never  faw  any  body  in  it. 

When  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  dark  room  you  have  firlt  men- 
tioned from  Bergaml's  ro  ^m  was  clofed,  could  any  perfou  get  into  Bcr- 
gami's  bed-room,  except  through  tiiat  cabinet  ?— I  never  faw  any  other. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  other  way  into  the  bed -room 
of  Bergami,  when  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  dark  room  was  clofed, 
except  through  the  cabinet .?  —  I  never  faw  any  other  palfage. 

At  what  hour  did  the  Princefs  ufually  go  to  bed  at  that  timej.  die  firft 
time  ?— Sometimes  at  eleven  o'clock,  fometimes  at  midnight. 

Who  ufied  to  go  with  the  Princefs  to  the  bed -room  ? — Sometime^,  when 
I  was  in  the  bed-room  with  her  Royal  Highnei's,  there  was  only  Bergami 
befides ;  fometimes,  when  I  was  alone  in  ths  Princefs's  bed-room  before 
her  Royal  Highnefs  came,  Bergami  accompanied  her  Royal  Highnefs 
into  it. 
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Thnrngb  whidi  way  did  tbey  come? — ^Through  the  two  rooms  diat  I 
■§i.9.we  described. 

When  Bergami  had  so  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  into  her  bed- 
room which  way  did  he  go,  or  did  he  remain  there? — ^He  did  not  remua 
lone ;  sometimes  he  passed  through  the  two  rooms  already  described. 
'wmS  sometimes  through  the  door  of  the  little  passage ;  the  cabinet  terred 
'  as  a  passage. 

To  the  room  of  Bergami  ?-^The  chamber  of  Bergami. 

By  a  Lord  to  the  Interpreter. — Of  what  country  are  you  ^  native  ^-« 
«A  Genoese.  « 

ne  Sotidtor-General  to  the  witness.^-^Did  you  remain  in  the  room 
£or  the  purpose  of  undressing  her  Koyal  Highness  ? — ^Before  her  Boyal 
IffighoesB  entered^  or  afterwards  ? 

Afterwards? — ^Yes ;  I  undressed  her  every  night 

After  you  had  undressed  her,  which  way  did  you  retire  ? — ^Throu^  the 
Cwo  dark  rooms  which  I  mentioned. 

l>id  her  Royal  Highness  accompany  you  ?'^Most  frequently  she  did. 

When  you  say  tliat  her  Royal  Highness  accompanied  yoU|  how  far  did 
^e  acoonpaay  you  ?— As  far  as  the  last  door. 

Was  any  thmg  done  by  her  Royal  Highness  with  that  door  when  yoa 
ntired  ?-— Her  Royal  Highness  locked  it  with  a  key. 

Did  that  ever  happen  when  Bergami  was  left  inside ?«-No. 

Mr.  Denman  said  that  the  question  had  not  been 
arightly  interpreted* 

Mr*  Garston  st^ated  that  the  translation  had  been  given 
^o  the  witness  •*  within." 

Did  that  ever  happen  when  Bergami  was  left  within,  inside  ?«>Do 
^oa  mean  in  the  apartment  of  her  Royal  Highness,  or  his  own  apart* 

lent. 

Did  that  ever  happen  either  when  Bergami  was  left  in  the  apartment 

'  her  Royal  Highness,  or  when  he  was  left  in  his  own  apartment  ?— - 
^Mot  in  the  apartment  of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  he  wa3  in  his  own 
Apartment. 

Did  yoQ  attend  her  Royal  Highuessin  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  enter  the  apartments  in  the  same  way  in  which  you  had  been 
^et  out  ?— By  the  same  communication. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  observation  in  the  morning,  upon  the  door  of 
fcer  Itoyal  Highness's  bed-room  that  opened  into  the  small  cabinet,  whe- 
%3ier  it  was  open  or  shut  ?«— Sometimes  I  found  it  half  open. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  Bergami  ? — No. 

Do  you  understand,  that  you  are  now  asked  as  to  the  first  time  of  the 
c^esidence  in  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — ^Yes. 

A^  the  time  when  you  went  to  call  the  Princess,  did  you  ever  see  Ber- 
^luni  ?»In  the  room  do  vou  mean  ? 

The  (|uestion  is  not  whether  you  saw  him  in  the  room,  but  whether 
yoa  ever  saw  Bergami  when  you  went  to  the  Princess  ? — ^I  do  not  re- 
collect. 

Did  yott  ever  in  the  morning,  before  her  Royal  Highness  was  dressed, 
see  Bergami  ?— Yes. 

Where  have  you  seen  him? — At  the  door  of  his  room,  calling  his 
strvant* 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  same  time  ?««-Ye8. 

Where  ? — At  the  door  of  the  last  room  where  she  called  me« 

In  what  State  was  her  Royal  Highness  with  respect  to  her  dress  wl\«ek 
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}Ott  saw  li«r  ?*— She  liad  generally  a  mantle  df  tift  wUch  she  pot  ffm  m 
ike  morning.  : 

Had  she  any  thing  else  on  ?-«-No« 
What  had  Bergami  on  ^— A  blue  silk  mantle* 
HiEttl  that  mantle  belonged  to  her  Royal  Higbness  Ft— Yes* 
Him  near  were  th^  to  each  other  m  the.  situation  you  are  oow  de^ 
/scribing? — About  twenty  paces.  -  , 

Did  any  thing  pAss  between  them-*<uiy  conversation^  or  any  thing  that 
you  recollect  ?-^They  spoke  to  each  other.  ^        ' 

Were  the  doors  open  or  shut  ?«— They  were  open. 

In  glring  an  account  of  this,  are  you  speaking  of  one  tinie  wdy^  or  of 
simre  than  once  ?— I  saw  it  several  tmies.  ■    ^  " 

^id  yon  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  and  JBergamt  on  the  lake  diiriii|^ 
the  first  residence  at  theVulad^&te? — Yeft. 

Akm^  or  with  other  people  ?-*pAlone. . 

In  what  kind  of  vessel^  a  boat,  or  a  canoe  i—rA  small  canoe*  . 

During  the  time  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  residence  at  ihtf  Villli  d^Este 
did  yau«ver  see  ihem  walking  together  ?— Yes.. 

In  what  way  did  you  see  them  walk  together,  separate  or  together  ^-«r 
'  Together. 

How,  describe  in  what  way  ^-^ometime»  her  Royal  Highness  had 
Bergami's  arm. 

Do  you  remember  the  little  Victorine  at  the  Villa  d^Este^  daring  the 
first  resideive  j— Yes. 

How  did  she  address  her  Royal  Highness ^ — She  called  her  Mama.    * 

Do  you  remember  that  happening  before  they  got  to  the  residenoa  at 
the  Villa  d'Este  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Bergami  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness 
during  her  first  residence  at  the  Villa  d^Esle  ?— He  generally  dined  at 
our  table,  the  servants' table. 

Do  vou  remember  upon  any  occasion  during  the  first  residence  at  tW 
Villa  d'Este,  Bergami  dining  widi  her  Royal  Highness  ^— Bergami. dinec^ 
.  once  with  her  Royal  Highness,  as  far  as  I  recollect* 

Was  that  before  the  voyage  to  Greece  I — Yes* 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time^  her  Royal  Highness  cooung  into  th^ 
room  where  you  were  at  dinner  ?— -Only  once. 

Was  that  Quring  dinner-time  ?— ^Yes. 

Was  Bergfuni  at  table  ? — ^Yes« 

Was  Bergami's  mother  at  table  ? — ^Ycs. 

What  didf  her  Royal  Highness  do  upon  her  commg  into  the  room  a^ 
that  dme  ?— -She  sat  down  at  table  by  Mr*  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  at  that  time  seeing  l^eronimus  ^-«•At  that  moment 
he  was  not  at  our  table* 

Did  you  see  him,  did  he  come  in  ? — ^He  came  m  afterwards  Into  the 
room.  * 

Before  he  came  into  the  room^  did  her  Royal  Highness  make  any  oh^ 
servation,  or  do  any  tiling  ?•— Her  Royal  Highness  said,  "  I  hear  Euchro^ 
nimus  in  the  kitchen,  I  must  go,"  and  her  Royal  Highness  left.th^ 
room  ahnost  immediately. 

l>id  you  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  upon  the  voyage  to  Grteo^  f 
—Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  arriving  at  Palermo?— Yes. 

Was  it  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  being,  oH  the  deck  of  the  J[ieviathan  early  one 
jiK>riUi9^?— Yes.  ... 
Do  jou  remember  afterwards^cAn^XM^^^'*^  f£A  t^A.^  V^^^  %lxKt 
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Vfo^WL  renember  teeiog  lier  Bojal  Higbnegs  after  dial  ?— >Tes^  I  imr 
^er  immediately  after. 

Where  did  you  see  her  ?— -In  her  cabin. 

Below  deck  ?—*The  cabin  was  not  below. 

On  the  poop? — ^Upon  the  poop. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  at  that  time  up  or  in  bed  ?r-She  was  ui  bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  had  been  in  the  cabin  of  ber  Boyi^ 
IIi^Qess.?-xrI  do  not  recollect.  r 

Did  ber  Royal  Highness  go  to  court  at  Palermo  f  — 'Yes. 

Did  Bergami  go  with  her  ?-T Yes.  •       y 

Do  you  know  whether  he  went  in  the  same  carriage  ?— 4  do  aot  ktfow. 

Do  you  remember  arriving  at  Messina?-* Yes. 

Did  you  reside  in  Messina^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place?—- 
Id  the  neighboarhood  of  Messina. 

Do  you  recollect  how  the  bed-rooms  of  ber  Royal  Highness  aad  of 
Bergami,  and  Countess  Oldi^  were  situated  in  that  house  near  Mesnna? 
—Yes. 

Describe  their  sitoadon ;  what  was  nest  io  the  bednroom  occupied  bv 
the  Princess  ? — ^That  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

-    Was  there  a  door  leading  from  tlie  bed-room  of  the  Princess  into  the 
jbed-room  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ?^TYes. 

What  room  was  next  to  the  room  occupied  by  die  Countess  Oldi  ?-^ 
Tbat  of  Mr.  Bergami. 

Was  there  a  door  communicating  from  the  bed-room  of  the  Countess 
iOldi  into  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  ^— As  far  as  I  can  recoil^,  there 
was  a  small  passage  between  the  two  rooms  that  communicated. 

What  room  was  there  next  to  the  room  occupied  by  Bergami^  bfr- 
^nd?r-Myown. 

Did  you  at  that  time  assist  her  Royal  Highness  in  going  to  bed,  in 
undressing  her  ? — ^Yes. 

In  passing  from  her  Royal  Highnesses  room,  did  you  go  through  the 
iroom  of  the  Countess  Oldi  and  of  Bergami  into  your  own  room  ? — ^Yei. 

Upon  those  occasions^  did  you  ever  find  Bergami  in  his  room  in  bed  ?•-* 
Yes,  sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  her  Royal  If  ighness  calling  you  at  any  time  in  the 
morning?- — Sometimes  she  called  me  in  the  morning* 
'.    In  what  way  did  she  come  to  call  you  ?— Yes,  sometimes  she  did. 

To  what  place,  to  what  door  ? — At  the  door  which  was  next  to  Bergami* 

Do  you  mean  by  next  to  Bergami,  the  door  that  Oj»ened  from  Ber« 
.gfonVs  room  into  yours  ?-r-Yes. 

Did  the  Princess  open  that  door  ? — Sometimes  the  Princess^  spmetimfis 
flergami. 

When  the  Princess  opened  that  door,  in  what  state  was  she  in  point 
of  dress  ? — ^Jn  the  same  cloak  which  I  have  already  described. 

Had  she  no  other  clothes  on  except  her  night-clothes  ?— No.       ^     . 

Upon  ^os^  occasions  was  Bergami  in  his  bed  ?«— I  never  saw  bim  in 
tbe  morning  in  bed. 

Upon  those  occasions  was  he  in  the  mom? — Sometii^eshe  veas^  som^fo 
rimes  not. 

You  have  s^d  that  Bergami  sometimes  opened  the  door;  when  Ber- 
gami opened  the  door,  did  tou  go  into  die  room  for  the  purpose  of 
-passing  into  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess  ? — ^Yes. 
'    Did  you  find  the  doers  between  Qergami's  room  aqd  the  room  of  the 
|^pDce«5  open  or  shut?T-General]y  I  found  them  open. 

Do  you  remember  s^t  wbai  time  her  Royal  Highness,  at  Messina,  was 


io  ibe.  habit  o£  going  t6  bed ;  whether  earlier  or  later  than  the  had  beea 
before  used  to  ? — Sometimes  earlier,  sonietimes'later. 

Did  any  body -usually  attend  her  at  Messina,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dressing her  ?— oTes. 

Every  night  ?— She  did  not  call  me  every  night.  i 

When  you  did  hot  attend  for  the  purpose  of  undressing  her,  who  did 
attend  ?«^I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  my  sister  that  helped. 

Did'you  make  any  observation  upon  the  conduct  oi  Bergami  and 
the  Princess  towards  each  other,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Prin- 
cess addressed  Bergami  at  Messina  i — Yes. 

State  what  expressions  she  made  use  of  ?-^Do  you  mean  at  to  call* 
ing  him  generally  } 

Either  when  she  called  him,  or  at  any  other  time,  or  when  they  were 
parting  ?— ^When  they  parted  she  often  called  him  <<  mon  ccmr,'*  my 
Aealrt  • 

Any  thing  else  ?— 'Sometimes,  '^  adieu,  mon  eher  ami,**  my  dear 
friend. 

Do  jrou  remember  on  any  occasion  his  asking  to  go  to  Messina  ?-^ 
Sometimes  I  heard  him  ask  leave  to  go  to  Messina, 

Do  you  recollect  what  term  the  Princess  made  use  of  upon  those 
occasions  ? — ^When  they  parted,  <*  adieu,  mon  ccsur,**  or,  my  heart; 
**prene%  garde,**  take  care. 

Have  you  heard  them  do  any  thing  else  upon  those  occasiona  ?-«• 

I  do  not  precisely  recollect. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  them  do  any  thing  upon  any  one  of  those  oo 
casions  ? — I  never  saw  him  do  any  thing,  but  I  observed  they  som^ 
times  embraced  on  those  occasions. 

Mr.  Garston.— I  have  heard,  but  not  seen  them  do 
any  thing. 

Mr.  Pinario  stated,  that  the  word  used  might  also 

mean  ^^  kiss." 

*  By  embrace,  do  you  mean  they  kissed  each  other  ? — Yes  ;  I  heard 
them  kiss  each  other  behind  me. 

Did  you  go  on  board  the  Ciorinde  from  Messina  to  Syracuse  ? — Yea. 

An  English  frigate  ? — Yes, 

How  was  Bergami  dressed  on  board  the  Ciorinde;  do  you  remem- 
ber ;  had  he  any  great  coat  ? — ^As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  had  a  blue 
great  coat. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Bergami  at  any  time  in  the  cabin  of  her 
Boyal  Highness  on  board  the  Ciorinde  ? — I  remember  I  saw  him 
once. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  at  that  time  ? — In  the  same  cabin. 

On  her  bed,  or  up  ?-^It  was  in  the  day-time,  but  she  was  lying  on 
her  bed. 

Where  was  Bergami  in  the  cabin  B — He  was  also  on  another  bed  by 
the  side  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  cabin  ? — Nearly  half 
an  hour. 

When  you  say  that  Bergami  was  upon  the  bed  in  the  cabin,  was  he 
sitting  or  lying? — He  was  lyiog^on  the  bed. 

Where  aid  her  Royal  Highness  lodge  at  Syracuse ;  in  what  house? 
-^In  a  small  country  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 

Do  you  remember  the  disposition  of  the  bed-rooms  in  that  hou8e> 
her  Royal  Highness's  bed-room  ^—Yes. 
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Describe  the  rituati9n  of  the  bed-room  of  tbe  Countess  of  Oldf  tfhd 
of  yourself  ? — The  Countess  Oldi  was  in  the  same  room  with  me,  which 
communicated  with  the  dining-room. 

Was  there  any  other  room  besides  that  dining-room  ? — There  WBt 
another. 

By  whom  was  that  occupied  ?— By  the  gentlemen  of  the  Princess^ 
suite. 

Was  there  a  room  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  dining-room  ?*-Yef|» 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness.        . 

Was  there  any  private  staircase  in  that  room?— Not  in  the  roooi^ 
bot  by  the  skle  of  the  n>om. 

^  Where  was  Bergami's  bed-room  ?— -Bergarai'sroom  was  on  the  sa^it 
dde*  above  the  little  staircase. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection^  did  any  body*  esecept  Bergami  and 
her  Royal  Highness,  sleep  on  that  side  of  the  dining-room  ? — ^A8.fiir  as 
I  can  recollect,  nobody. 

Was  there  any  thing  between  her  Royal  Highnesses  room  and  the 
bed-room  of  Bergami,  except  the  small  staircase  you  have  described  { 
mmd  do  not  recollect. 

You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  small  staircase  near  the  bed-rooai 
of  ber  Royal  Highness,  and  that  beyond  that  was  the  bed-room  of  Ber- 

Siini ;  do  you  remember  whether  there  was  an  v  thing  between  her 
c^al  Highness's  bed-room  and  Bergami's  bed-room,  except  that 
stairqase  which  you  have  so  described  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  there  a  door  leading  from  her  Royal  Highnesses  bed-room  into 
tiie  dining-room  t — ^Yes. 

Did  you  observe  her  Royal  Highness  do  any  thing  with  thai  doorafc 
night? — I  have  heard  several  times  her  Royal  Highness  lock  il  with  a 
key  after  I  was  gone  out. 

When  that  door  was  locked,  as  you  have  described,  would  there  still 
be  a  communication  up  the  staircase  between  the  bed- room  of  her 
Royal  Highness  and  that  of  Bergami  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  door  in  the 
room  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  that  door  on  the  side  of  the  staircase  by  the  staircase  ? — It  was 
near  th«  little  staircase. 

Do  you  remember  any  accident  happening  to  her  Royal  Highness's 
bed  at  S3^acuse  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  accident  happened  to  the  bedstead  of 
her  Royal  Highness  at  Syracuse,  whether  it  was  out  of  order  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

From  Syracuse,  did  her  Royal  Highness  proceed  to  Catania  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  reside  at  Catania  ? — In  the  town. 
Do  you  recollect  the  disposition  of  the  bed-rooms  in  the  house  at  Ca- 
tania ? — Yes. 

Did  the  same  disposition  continue  during  the  whole  time  that  her 
Royal  Highness  was  at  Catania,  or  was  it  changed  ? — There  was  an 
alteration  for  a  few  days  only. 

Will  you  describe  what  was  the  situation  of  the  bed-room  of  her 
Eoyai  Highness  before  tiwt  change  took  place  ? — The  sleeping- coom  of 
her  JLoyal  Highness  communicated  with  the  saloon,  the  drawing- 
room. 

What  room  was  next  to  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  on 
the  other  side  ? — My  own. 

Next  to  your  room,  what  room  was  there  ?— That  oi  the  Countew 
Oldi.  ^  ' 
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;  Wat'(here  a  comniinDicsUioii  between  the  bed-rooin  of  the.  Princess 
ind  the  bed-room  iwhich  yoii  occupied  ^— Yes. ' 

Was  there  also  a  communicatioQ  between  the  room  whichjrou  oe* 
Qopied  -and  the  room  which  was  occupied  by  the  Countess  Oldi  ?— 
Yes. 

-  'Where  did  Bergami  sleep  ?«— On  the:  other  side  of  a  little  yard  wluch 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Was  there  any  door  between  that  yard  and  the  bed-room  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — ^There  was  a  door  in  the  drawing-room  which  we^ 
into  the  little  yard. 

Was  there  any  door  that  communicated  from  the  court  into  Ber- 
|;ami's  bed*room  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  door. 

How  long  did  Bergami  continue  to  sleep  in  thatTOom  ?-*»For  some 
lone»  I  do  not  precisely  recollect. 

-  Was  he  afterwards  indisposed,  unwell  ? — He  was  indisposed  ioT:  some 
days. 

buring  the  time  that  he  was  so  indisposed,  what  room  did  he  sleep 
In  ?-^He  slept  in  the  room  of  the  Gouatess  OidL 

At  the  time  when  he  slept  in  the  room  of  the  Coiutess  Oldi,  didjvoa 
condniie  to  sleep  ip  that  room  between^  the  room  of  the  Countess  Oldi 
•and  the  room  occupied  by  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

During  that  time  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  bed  before  yon?-^ 
1  Tecollect  that  one  CTening  the  Princess  went  to  bed  before  me^  while 
I  was  at  supper. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  ?-^No. 

When  you  went  up  to  your  bed-room,  how  was  the  door  b^twete 
^oar  bed*room  and  that  of  the  Princess,  was  it  open  or  shut^r-It  was 
•hot. 

How  was  the  door  between  your  room  and  that  which  was  occupied 
by  Bergami  on  the  other  side } — It  was  shut  likewise. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  during  the  night  ?— During  that  night  I 
made  no  observation. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  in  the  morning  ? — I  do  not  recolleot 
•whethe/it  was  the  morning  immediately  after,  or  the  morning  after 
that,  the  next  morning,  that  I  saw  her  Royal  Highness  come  out  of  the 
Toom  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  room  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  which  way 
did  she  go  ? — She  passed  through  my  room  in  order  to  go  to  her  own 
lied-room. 

As  neariy  as  you  can  recollect,  at  what  time  in  the  morning  ? — ^At 
Jiearly  ten  o'clock. 

Had  she  any -thing  in  her  hand,  or  nothing  ? — She  had  a  cushion  or 
-pillow,  or  two. 

Were  those  the  cushions  or  pillows  on  which  she  usually  slept  ?-*» 
Yes. 

How  was  she  dressed  i — She  was  not  dressed ;  she  was  dressed^ 
she  was  in  the  night  after  I  had  undressed  her. 

Mr.  Garston,— The  expression  was,  '*  as  she  wa6  at 
tli^t  after  I  had  undressed  her/' 

Did  her  Ro^aHIighness  usually,  when  she  was  in  bed,  sleep  iiia 
night  dress  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garston.— The  reply  to  that  question  wAa  "I 
know  nothing  about  it." 

What  dresss,  or  what  part  of  her  dress  did  her  Roysd  Highndt 
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iisqallgr  ^^  fn«.  ^ben  Uie  vent  ta  bed  ?— I  left  Imt  eirery  oight  villi 

s  little  white  night-gowD. 

Whea  you  saw  her  come  through  the  room  in  the  manner  you  de- 
scribe bad  she  on  a  dress  of  that  description?— Yes,  it  wasalittit 
^white  gown  which  came  in  this  manner^  it  reached  as  far  as  thcre^ 
^across  the  bosom.) 

Was  that  the  ordinary  dress  that  her  Royal  Htghoess  bad  on  when 
-you  left  her  at  night,  after  undressing  her  ? — ^Almost  always,  but  some* 
times  she  bad  a  small  cloak  of  silk. 

Mr.  Garston.— Not  a  small  cloak,  but  a  cloak  of  silk; 

When  you  say  that  she  had  a  silk  cloak,  had  she  a  silk  cloak  m  addW 
"tion  to  the  small  bed-gown  you  hare  described  ?— ^Yes. 

You  have  said  that^ergami  slept  in  the  room  that  had  been  occu- 
jpied  at  first  by  the  Countess  Oldi;  where  did  the  Countess  sleep  ?— -Ib 
a  small  bed  which  had  been  put  into  her  Royal  Highness's  room. 

Where  did  the  little  Victorinc  sleep  ? — ^In  the  same  room. 

During  that  night  did  you  hear  the  little  Victorine  i — I  heard  the 
little  Victorine  cry. 

On  what  night  ?— That  same  night. 

By  that  same  night,  do  you  mean  the  night  preceding  the  morning 
lo  which  you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  come  through  your  bed-room  I 
-••Yes. 

You  have  told  us  that  Bergami,  in  consequence  of  his  illness, 
changed  his  bed-room,  and  went  into  the  bed*rooni  of  the  Countess  of 
Oldj  ;  do  you  recollect  how  many  days  that  was  before  the  time  of 
which  you  are  speaking,  when  you  saw  the  Princess  come  out  of  that 
room  ? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  time,  but  Mr.  Bergami  waf 
three  or  four  days  in  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Garston. — The  witnesa  said^  '^  I  do  not  know  how 
loDg.'* 

Mr.  Pinario.— She  repeats,  "  I  do  not  recollect  the 
time.''  - 

You  are  not  asked  to  speak  with  precision,  but  was  it  one,  two^ , 
three*  or  four  days  ? — I  believe  it  was  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

How  long  after  that  morning,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  how 
many  day&  did  he  continue  to  sleep  in  the  room  of  the  Countess  Oldi  ^ 
—I  do  not  precisely  recollect  whether  it  was  one  or  more ;  it  is  so  long 
ago,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect. 

Was  he  sleeping  there  at  the  time  of  wiiich  you  are  makmg  men^^ 
tioo,  when  her  Royal  Highness  came  out  of  that  room  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  on  the  night  before  that  of  which  you  have 
been  speaking,  hearing  the  door  of  your  room  open  ?--I  heard  the 
door  of  her  Royal  Highness  open  one  night  I  was  m  bed,  but  1  do 
not  remember  whether  it  was.  the  night  before  that  I  saw  her  Royal 
Hiffhness  come  out  as  I  mentioned.  .     •     , 

At  the  time  when  you  heard  the  door  open  when  you  were  in  bed, 
was  Bemau  sleeping  in  the  room  before  occupied  by  the  Countftia 
Oldi  ?-Se  occupied  the  same  room. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed  that  the  witness  gave  h^K 
answer  in  French  to  this  question  before  u  wat  inxer- 

^AubeSnt^Ihca  her  iU>yal  Highness  M  »q|. 


hftTe  describe  wi^  tli6  pAlows  did  her  Royal  HighnM  see  foaf-^ 

Her  Royal  Highness  looked  at  me. 

*  When  her  Royal  Highness  looked  at  you,  what  did  her  Royal 

Highnett  do  ?-^be  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  ;  she  looked  A  njRf 

camcttly. 

What  did  she  do  t — She  went  on  to  her  own  room. 

jDtd  she  say  any  thing  ?— No. 
-  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  remaining  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  in  th^ 
morning  in  that  room  ? — No,  I  generally  went  to  breakfast  at  nine 
o'clock.  ■  ' 

During  the  time  that  Bergami  was  sleeping  in .  that  room  of  the 
Countess  of  Oldi,  before  you  went  to  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock  usu* 
ally,  had  either  the  door  of  the  Princess's  room  or  the  door  of  Bcr- 
gami's  room  been  opened  } — I  never  saw  them  opened. 

During  the  time  that  Bergami  slept  in  that  room,  had  you  ever  been 
called  to  dress  o^  to  attend  upon  her  Royal  H»ghne$s  before  you  went 
to  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock  ?— No. 

When  you  returned  from  breakfast,  how- did  you  find  the  doors  ?«>— 
Shut,  but  sometimes  her  Royal  Highness  was  up. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  in  her  own  room  ? — Yes. 

You  were  describing  something  that  passed  in  the  adjoining  room 
in  which  which  were  the  Countess  of  Oldi  and  Victorine,  describe  all 
which  you  heard  during  that  night  in  that  room  ? — I  heard  Victonoe 
weep,  calling  Mama,  and  the  Countess  Oldi  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her. 

At  the  time  when  her  Royal  Highness  came  through  your  room 
in  the  manner  you  have  described,  were  you  alone  in  that  bed  ? — I 
was  up. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  ? — ^As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  my 
sister  was  in  the  same  room  with  me. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  your  sister  was  up  or  in  bed  ? — My  sister 
was  up. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  first  saw  you  in  the  morning,  was  she  ia 
the  habit  of  saying  any  thing  to  yuu  ;  how  did  she  address  you  ?— • 
She  generally  sai^d  to  me,  "  good  morning." 

When  you  saw  her  upon  that  occasion,  did  she  say  any  thing  eithei^ 
to  you  or  to  your  sister  ? — She  said  nothing  to  me  at  all. 

While  her  Koyal  Highness  was  at  Catania,  was  her  picture  painted 
by  any  person  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  the  picture  was 
painted? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  in  what  character  she  was  painted  ? — ^As  the  Princess 
was  also  painted  at  Augusta,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  how  she  was 
painted  at  Catania. 

-   As  you  have  spoken  of  Augusta  and  the  painting  there,  do  you  re* 
^llect  in  what  character  she  was  painted  there  ?— Yes. 

In  what  character  ? — ^As  a  Turkish  woman. 
•  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  picture  painted  of  her  Royal  Highness 
upon  that  voyage,  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioned  at  Augusta  ?— ' 
I  have  seen  another  portrait. 

What  was  that  otner  portrait,  in  what  character  ?-^As  a  penitent 
Magdalen. 
Do  you  ren^emberin  what  place  in  Sicily  ?^— At  Augusta. 
How  much  of  the  person  of  her  Royal  Highness  did  that  pictlire 
ipreient;  the  head,  or  more' than  the  head  ?—^^^r  as  the  waist  ^ 
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^  How  was4heiipper  part  of  the  person,  covered  or  uncovered,  in  Ihcf 
icture? — Uncovered. 
How  was  the  breast,  was  that  covered  or  uncovered  ? — Uocovered. 

Mr.  GarstoD  slated  that  the  other  inter[>reter  had  uied. 

lie  word  ''  g^orge"  in  putting  the  question^  and  that  that 

cans  the  neck  rather  than  the  bosom ;  that  it  is  some- 

imes  used  to  ioaply  it^  but  not  generally. 

You  have  described  that  a  part  of  the  person  was  uncovered,  how 
^ow  did  the  part  that  was  uncovered  extena  ? — As  far  as  here,  (pasting, 
cr  hand  across  her  breasts.) 

Were  the  breasts  covered  or  uncovered  ?— It  was  uncovered  as  iar 
s  here,  about  the  middle  of  it. 

Besides  the  two  pictures  you  have  described  of  her  Royal  Hi^- 
ess,  was  there  any  other  picture  painted  of  her  Royal  Highness  whilst 
slie  was  in  Sicily  ?-^Another  portrait  was  taken. 

Where  was  that  portrait  taken,  at  what  place,  as  far  as  you  can  recol* 
l^ct? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at  Catania  or  Augusta. 

In  what  character  was  that  third  portrait? — In  a  common  dress,  as 
^cr  Royal  Highness  used  to  dress. 

^  This  poftiait  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  character  of  a  Magdalen ; 
^lid  ^oo  ever  see  that  portrait  in  the  poaession  of  any  person  ?-—Ber* 
^^ami  allowed  it  me  one  day  at  Augusta. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portrait,  of  which  you  have  made  men- 
~  on,  of  ber  Royal  Higlmess  in  a  Turkish  character,  did  you  ever  wee 
at  portrait  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  any  one  ? — No. 
Do  you  koow  whether  the  portrait  of  Bergami  was  taken  ? — ^Yes. 
Did  you  sec  at  Naples  any  portrait  of  Bergami  r — Yes. 
In  whose  possession  did  you  see  that  portrait  of  Bergami  at  Naples  I 
Is  it  at  Naples  I  am  asked  to  ? 
Yes,  the  question  refers  to  the  time  at  Naples  ^— In  nobody^s  pos* 


Where  was  it  you  saw  it  ? — Bergami  showed  it  to  me. 
You  have  stated  that  Bergami's  portrait  was  painted  in  Sicily,  in 
hat  character  ? — ^In  a  common  dress. 

Was  there  more  than  one  picture  of  Bergami  painted  in  Sidly  ?— * 
es. 

In  what  character  was  the  second  ? — ^As  a  Turk. 
How  was  the  dress  arraf«zed  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  was 
^t  open  or  closed  ?-^AcoMtiiaj;  to  the  Turkish  custom  it  was  optu  as 
^Skr  as  here,  (tbe  upper  part  of  toe  chert.) 

Were  there  more  tlun  those  two  portraits  of  which  yoo  Lave  been 
speaking  painted  in  Sicil  v ': — Tlbere  bare  been  more. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  ttx»e  portrufs  in  tbe  poMetsioo  of  aoy  <AMrr 
person  i — I  have  seen  a  portnit  <d  i«r  Ro)al  Higb&ew  in  tbe  i^c#bwr>- 
aion  of  the  Countess  Oldi. 

You  have  told  os  you  have  seen  d^if^rent  portraits  of  h*rrr»tiu 
painted ;  did  you  ever  see  any  i4  ihuMe  ^AftUML^  in  the  ^^m^^^uu  <d 
siny  person  ?-^I  saw  one  ot  tbeai  owe  im  ai  Ifttle  box  belgrjgjiag  t^  ggts 
Royal  Highness. 

Whicb  of  tibose  pictures  yoo  have  dcKribtd  was  it : — Tuai  u.  lis 
Turkish  character. 

Do  you  know  whether  lier  Royal  Hijdnew  at»sled  &f  il\  al  adiL. 
ing  tbe  dress  for  the  purpose  of  ejtber  <4  tiioMr  |K«tr«  u  'wjiiikz  taka 
--tier  Soyal  Jbiighncss  aude  up  the  tstrtau  ^  Mr.  bcT2i.:i. 

^  u 
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Did  she  do  any  thing  else  to  any  other  part  of  the  dressi-- I  do  not 
recollect. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ever  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  dress, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  looked  Ijest  ?-^I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  Bergami  receire  any  title  at  Catania? — He  was  made  a.  koigllb 
of  Malta. 

Did  he  receive  any  other  title  either  at  Catania  or  at  Augusta? — At 
Augusta  he  was  Baron  de  la  Franchina. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness  remain  in  thewhol^  at  Catania  ^ 
••-Nearly  one  month. 

Do  you  remember  on  her  arrival  at  Augusta,  the  house  in  which  tier 
Hoyal  iiighnes^  resided  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  iu  that  house  the  disposition  of  the  betWrotunr 
of  her  lioyal  Highness  and  Bergami? — Yes. 

Describe  them  ? — They  were  separated  by  a  small  yard,  a  passage, 
ai)d  a  little  room  in  which  nobody  resided. 

Did  that  continue  during  the  whole  time  that  her  Royal  Highness 
was  at  Auffusta,  or  was  that  afterwards  changed? — ^There  was  a  change. 

When  that  change  took  place,  wiiere  was  the  bed* room  of  Berganii  ? 
— -Bergami' s  sleeping  room  was  near  to  (bat  of  her  Royal  Hiebness. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the  bed-room  of  Bergami, 
and  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness? — ^Yes,  there  was  a  door> 

Did  that  door  lead  immediately  from  the  one  room  into  the  other ^ 
*~"  1  es. 

Where  was  the  bed^room  occupied  by  you  ?— By  the  side  of  that  of 
Mr.  Bergami. 

Was  there  a  door  leading  from  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  into  your 
room  ? — Yes, 

What  was  done  with  that  door  at  nigjit  ? — It  was  always  shut  at  nig(it. 

When  you  say  it  was  always  shut  at  night,  what  do  you  mean,  was 
it  merely  shut  or  locked^ — I  heard  Berjgami  sometimes  try  whellier  it 
was  locked. 

Describe  more  particularly  what  you  have  said  just  now,  what  jrou 
saw  Mr.  Bergami  do? — Mr.  Bergami  was  in  his  room,  and  was  trying 
to  find  if  the  door  was  locked  wUh  a  key. 

At  Augusta  did  you  assist  her  Royal  Highness  in  undressing  ?—Yies» 

After  you  had  retired  to  your  room,  and  after  you  had  so  assisted 
her  Royal  Highness  to  undress,  did  you  hear  any  thing  in  the  room 
of  Bergami  ? — 1  sometimes  heard  a  whispering  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Berp:ami. 

Who  was  it  that  you  heard  whispering  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Bergami  I 
—I  cannot  precisely  say,  because  I  merely  heard  a  whispering. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  breakfast  at  Augusta? — I  do  hot  r©- 
collect. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Bergami  breakfasted  ? — I  do  not  recollect, 
but  I  saw  once  a  breakfast  tray  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Bergami. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put,  you  stated  you  had  seen  her  Ro^^al 
Highness  arrange  the  turban  for  the  picture,  did  you  ever  see  the  Prin* 
cess  arrange,  or  do  any  thing  to  any  other  part  of  the  dress  of  Bergami 
for  any  ot  the  other  pictures  ? — Yes. 

State  what  that  was?-^Her  Royal  Highness  arranged  the  neck  of 
his  shirt,  opf^riing  it.   • 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  siy  any  thing;  what  observation  did  she 

make  ? — Her  Royal  H  ighness  said  she  liked  it  better  so,  or  him  better  so, 

jHave  ihe  goodness  to  tepifeaLt  UiiewotA^  N?\i\cVLW\'^o'5^Vllv^t«si 
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ade  use  of,  as  if  you  were  speaking  them  ? — When  the  shirt  wa: 
tpened,  she  said,  *«  I  like  either  him,  or  it  better  so." 

Interpreter,— The  words  of  the  witness  are,  *' je  Taimc 
jsnieux  comaie  ca." 

Mr.  GarstoD.—o She  was  speaking  in  the  presence  ol 
ZBergami^  and  consequently  it  seems/  therefore^  thair  it 
applied  rather  to  the  position  of  the  shirt  than  to  the 
fNersQQ. 

Pid  you  go  on  board  the  polacre,  the  Industry,  at  Augtista  ?— Yes 

Di>  you  remember  where  Bergami  slept  in  the  early  part  of  the  roy- 
^-mgt  the  £rst  day  or  two  ? — As  far  w  I  can  recollect,  in  a  small  cabir 
Jiear  the  eating  cabin* 

Was  the  sleeping  place  of  Bergami  afterwards  changed  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  he  sleep  afterwards  ?— In  the  dining»cabin. 

How  many  doors  were  there  ieadintg  into  that  dining-cabin  ?— Therf 
were  two  doors. 

Were  they  both  open,  or  was  one  of  them  closed  ? — One  of  tliem 
.  was  open,  tmd  the  other  closed  ur  shut. 

Was  the  door  which  was  open,  on  the  side  on  which  Bergami  slept, 
or  on  the  opposite  side  ? — As  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  on  the  other  side. 

Where  did  you  yourself  sleep  i — By  the  side  of  the  door  which  was 
opeo. 

fiow  long  did  Bergami  continue  to  sleep  in  the  dining-room  ?— ^As 
£tf  as  I  can  recollect,  as  far  as  Jaffa. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  dining-room  besides  Bergami  ? — I  nevei 
saw  but  one  bed  in  the  diningcabin. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep? — In  a  cabin  near  the  place 
where  Ber^ami's  bed  was. 

Where  did  the  Countess  Old!  sleep ;— In  a  cabin  on  the  other  side. 
~  Was  the  cabin  iu  which  the  Countess  of  Oldi  slept  the  cabin  that 
communicated  with  the  dining-room  ? — ^Yes. 

yVere  those  three  persons  the  only  three  that  slept  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  door  of  the  dining-room  shut,  or  open,  at  night  ? — It  was 
shut. 

*  By  abut,  do  you  mean  merely  closed,  or  locked  ? — I  merely  saw  it 
shut;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  locked  with  a  key. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  dining-room  when  Bergami  was  in  bed? 
•-•Yes. 

Did  youeversee  her  Royal  Highness  in  bed  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 

Was  the  door,  opening  from  her  Royal  Highness's  cabin  into  the 
dining-room,  open  or  shut? — Sometimes  it  was  open,  sometimes  it 
"M^  shut. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  open  when  Bergami  was  in  bed,  and  when  her 
fi<^al  tiif^hness  was  also  in  bed  ?--^Yes, 

At  the  tmie  when  it  was  so  open,  and  when  they  were  both  in  bed, 
«an  you  state  any  thing  which  passed  between  them,  whether  they 
Conversed  together,  or  how  ? — I  saw  them  twice  speaking  together. 
•     Did  you  laud  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Tunis? — Yes. 

Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  lodge  at  Tunis,  and  where  did  she 
rtaiaei— At  first  in  the  British  Consul's  house  at  Tunis,  afterwards  m 
^  Mlace  beiiMiging  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 

Do  you  remember  the  situation  of  the  apartments,  the  bed-rooms  of 
*W  Royd  Highness  and  Bergami,  in  the  palace  of  the  Bey  at  Tunis? 

2  m2 
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Describe  them  ? — They  were  separated  by  a  room,  which  was  oc* 
cupied  by  nobody,  and  a  stnall  cabinet,  or  passage. 

Do  you  khow  whether  any  other  persons  of  the  suite  slept  near  that 
place  ?— The  Countess  of  Oldi,  my  sister,  and  myself. 

Did  the  room  in  which  your  sister  and  yourself  slept  open  into  that 
room  in  which  there  was  nobody  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  other  roomi  except  yours  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oldi, 
and  the  other  two  you  have  mentioned,  open  into  that  room  ?— No. 

Was  there  any  other  door  leading  from  that  room  you  have  de- 
scribed in  which  no  person  slept? — I  saw  none  at  all. 

Was  there  any  door  which  was  closed  at  night  in  tlrat  Toom  ?— Yes. 

Which  door  was  that  ? — ^The  door  which  led  into  the  yard  into  an 
inner  yard  whiph  was  in  the  house. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  could  any  other  persons  have  access  to 
tfiat  room  or  to  the  sleeping  apartments  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  Utica  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  reside  at -Utica?— In  a  small  country  house. 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  apartments  of  her  Royal  Hif^ness 
and  ot  Bergami  at  Utica  ^•^I  do  not  know  at  Utica  where  M.  B^gami 
alept. 

Do  you  know  at  Tunis  where  Bergami  slept'? — Yes. 

Where  did  he  sleep  at  Tunis  ? — In  a  room  which  was  near  to  oors. 

Did  you  at  any  time  at  Tunis,  in  the  morning,  before  her  Royal 
Highness  had  left  her  bed-room,  see  Bergami  ?— 1  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  state  that  you  do  not  know  where  Bergami  slept  lit  Utica  ?— 
I  do  not  know  where  he  slept  at  Utica. 

Did  you  in  the  morning  at  Utica,  before  her  Royal  Highness  had 
left  her  bed-room,  see  Bergami? — ^Yes, 

Was  it  before  her  RoyarHighness  was  out  of  bed  or  not  ?«-<Before 
^er  Royal  Highness  was  up. 

What  did  you  see  Bergami  do  ?— -Bergami  passed  through  our  room 
and  went  into  her  Royal  Highnesses  room. 

fjow  long  did  he  remain  there  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  into  the  room  ? — I  only  went  to  the  threshold 
of  the  door;  her  Royal  Highness  asked  me  for  something. 

Did  you  see  whether  her  Royal  Highness  was  still  in  bed  ? — I  saw 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  still  in  bed. 

Was  Bergami  still  in  the  room  ? — Bergami  was  in  the  room. 

After  her  Royal  Highness  had  spoken  to  you,  what  did  you  do ;  did 
yon  go  into  the  room,  or  did  you  retire! — I  withdrew. 

Do  you  remember  going,  while  you  were  at  Tunis,  to  a  place  called 
2avouan  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  in  what  room  her  Royal  Highness  Slept  at  Zavouan  ? 
— ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  room  was  appropriated  for  the  bed-room  of  Ber- 
gami ?-r-I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Countess  Oldi  slept  ? — In  the  same  room 
whefe  I  slept. 

What  room  was  there  adjoinini^  to  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  High* 
ness?— The  room  In  which  her  Royal  Highness  dined. 
Did  you  see  the  bed  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  morning  ?— Yes. 
Did  It  appear  as  if  one  person  only  bad  slept  in  it,  or  more  than  one  } 
.—It  seemed  to  be  much  in  disorder. 

Can  j'ou  say,  according  to  your  judgment,  looking  at  the  bed,  whe- 
Ifher  one  or  two  persons  had  slept  in  ii  ? — I  cannot  say  that  two  persons 
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bad  slept  in  the  bed,  but  it  rather  appeared  to  me  that  two  persons  bad 
slept  in  it  rather  than  one. 

Why  8o?-^I  have  already  told  you  because  it  seemed  in  great 
disor((er. 

Did  yoa  embark  at  Tunis  again  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  yoor 
■voyage  ? — Yes. 

Vou  went  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  your 
voyage,  did  you  get  to  Saint  Jean  d'Acre  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  CO  to  Jerusalem  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  land  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Jerusalem  ? — At  St. 
Jean  d'Acre. 

Do  you  remehnber  being  at  a  place  called  A  urn  ? — Yes. 

How  many  did  your  party,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  consist 
of ;  you  and  your  attendants  at  Aum  ? — I  cannot  say  precisely. 

Did  you  sleep  in  any  house  at  Aum,  or  did  you  encamp  ?— We 
slept  under  tents. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  under  a  tent  ? — Yes. 

Describe  that  tent ;  was  it  a  single  tent  or  a  double  tent?-*As  hr 
as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  double. 

Was  there  any  bed  or  bedstead  placed  under  that  tent? — ^There 
were  two  small  beds  in  this  tent. 

Did  you  go  to  the  tent  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  undressing  her 
Royal  Highness? — Yes. 

Was  she  undressed  as  usual  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  leave  her  undressed  in  bed,  or  up  ? — I  left  her  undressed, 
and  she  was  lying  on  her  bed. 

Where  was  Bergami  ? — Under  the  same  tent.  ' 

How  was  he,  cfressed  or  undressed,  or  partly  undressed  ?— He  was 
dressed,  but  he  had  no  coat  on. 

When  you  retired,  did  you  leave  them  both  there  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  did  you  pursue  your  journey  ? — ^Nearly 
at  six  o'clock. 

Did  you  see  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  suite  come  out  of  their 
tents  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  come  out  of  a  tent  ?— No. 

Where  did  you  see  Bergami  ? — During  the  day  do  you  mean  ? 

Where  did  you  see  Bergami  in  that  evening,  about  the  time  when 
you  were  preparing  to  continue  your  journey  ? — I  saw  Bergami  near 
the  tent  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  he  dressed,  or  how  ?— 7AS  he  had  been  dressed  in  the  morning, 
without  his  coat. 

When  vou  say  you  saw  him  near  the  tent  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
where  did  you  see  him  first,  did  you  see  him  come  out  of  any  place? 
— I  saw  him  near  the  tent  of  her  Koyal  Highness,  but  I  do  not  recoU 
Ject  whether  he  had  come  out  of  any  place. 

You  have  stated  that  you  left  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  morning 
when  she  retired  to  rest  upon  the  bed  in  the  tent,  and  that  you  left 
Pergami  there  also  ;  were  the  sides  of  the  tent  put  down  at  that  time, 
or  were  they  not  put  down  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  shut  on 
all  sides. 

Did  you  assist  her  Royal  Highness  in  dressing  in  the  evening  before 
she  commenced  her  journey  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  again  in  the  course  of  that  journey,  before  you  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  sleep  in  tents  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  under  the  same  UuVa&V^t^ot^'l— ^ 
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Were  there  Um>  beds  under  the  lent  the  second  time  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  undress  her  ^oyal  Highness  the  second  time?— *As  Car  as 
I  can  recoUtrct,  I  think  it  was  my  sister  that  undressed  her. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  Royal  Highness  resided  when  she  was 
at  Jerusalem  ? — Yes. 

Where  was  it  ? — In  a  house  which  belonged  to  a  convent,  as  far  is  I 
fccoliect. 

Do  you  remember  the  situation  of  tlie  bed-rooms  of  her  Hoyal 
Highness,  and  Bergami,  and  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  in  that  houiet— ^ 
Yes. 

State  how  they  were  situate  ?— They  were  on  the  same  gaUerjj,  all 
the  three. 

■By  being  in  the  same  gallery,  do  you  mean  that  the  doors  of -the 
lespectWe  rooms  opened  into  that  gallery  ?— Yes. 

Were  tliere  any  other  rooms  of  the  suite  that  opened  into  that  |;al- 
Jery  ?— As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  was  no  other. 

Do  you  remember,  whether  there  was  any  doer  at  the  end  of  the 
galkrry  I*— There  was  a  door  to  go  down. 
•  Do  you  know  whether  that  doOr  was  closed  ?— I  do  not  recoile<7t. 

Do  you  remember,  any  day  during  the  time  you  were  at  Jerusalem, 
seeing  Bergami  in  the  bed-room  of  her  Hoyal  Highness  ?— Yes. 

Where  was  be  in  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — He  entered 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  as  I  was  there,  and  threw  h'uBself  on 
the  bed  in  a  ludicrous  way,  or  jesting  way. 

Was  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  room  at  the  time  ?-^Yes. 

Did  he  remain  on  the  bed  ?— Not  long. 

During  the  day>time,  while  you  were  at  Jerusalem,  did  you  see  her 
Royjal  Highne^  and  Bergami  m  the  gallery  you  have  described  ?-*I 
sometimes  saw  her  in  the  morning  in  the  gallery. 

Was  Bergami  Ihere  ? — Yes. 

What  were  they  doing  ? — ^They  spoke  together. 

Can  you  describe  what  you  saw  them  doing  there,  during  the  time 
4hey  were  at -Jerusalem,  in  the  gallery  i — I  recollect  nothing,  but  see- 
ing them  talk  together. 

At  the  time  you  saw  tliem  in  the  gallery,  how  was  her  Royal  High- 
ness dr<etsed^— With  her  morning  cloak. 

'   iiad  she  any  otlier  part  of  lier  dress  on?— She  had  the  same  dreas 
•011  as  I  have  already  said  that  she  had,  when  she  was  going  to  bed. 

You  have  stated,  that  Bergami  slept  in  the  dining-room  on  board 
Ihe  vesseli  and  Uiat  her  Royal  Hiigbness  slept  in  her  cabin,  until  they 
arrived  at  Jaffa ;  where  did  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  after  wards,  on 
board  the  ship?— *0n  the  deck. 
'    Was  there  any  tent  on  the  deck  ? — Yes. 
-    Was  there  any  bed  under  the  tent  ? — ^There  were  two  small  beds. 

pid  her  Royal  Highness  sleep  in  one  of  those  Jjed^  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  assist  in  undressing  her  ? — ^No. 

Who  did  ?— I  do  not  know. 
.    Pid  any  body  sleep  in  the  other  bed  ? — Mr.  Bergami. 

Did  thk  continue  during  tlie  whole  voyage  from  JaUfa  to  Italy  ?— - 
Yes. 

While  her  Royal  Highness  slept  in  the  cabin  near  the  dining«-rooni, 
where  did  the  little  Victor'me  slee[.  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  she  slept 
in  the  calno  of  l^r  Royal  Highness  or  in  that  of  the  Countess.Oldi. 

After  her  Royal  Highness  went  to  sleep  on  the  deck,  who  slept  ia 
Ihe  cabin  which  had  lieeu  before  occupied  by  her  Royal  Highness?— • 
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IHife'Victorine^  aadmy  ^iisT,  aodl,  by  Hinis,-  to  take  care  of 
lie.  little  one.  ... 

What  hecsLtxte  of  the  bed  that  had  been  occupied  by  Bergami  in  the 
!iniiig*rt>om  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

I>o  ymt  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  bathing  on  board  the  vessel'^ 

Yes. 


Did  she  bathe-more  than  once  ?— I  only  recollect  her  bathing  twice. 
*  Who  went  with  her  ? — Mr.  Bergami. 

IHd  they  both  conte  up  together  afterwards,  or  did  Mr.  Bergami 
ome  up  first  ? — Mr.  Bergami  came  to  call  me  on  the  deck,  to  go  and 
her  Royal  Highness. 

At  the  time  when  you  were  so  called  by  Bergami  to  so  and  dresi 
er  Royal  Highness^  how  long  had  they  been  together  ?— Nearly  three 
^^uarters  of  an  hour. 

Who  assisted  in  getting  the  water  for  that  bath  ?— I  saw  Theodore 
ZMajochi  by  theside  of  the  door  wHh  a  pail  of  water  in  his  hand. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  under  that 
"tent,  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  day-lime  ? — ^Yes. 

Oftce^  or  often? — Often. 

How^  did  her  Royal  Highness  employ  herself  on  board  the  veMcif ' 
—She  worked  often  for  little  Victorine. 

Do  you  remember  her  ever  working  for  any  body  else?— I  do  not 
recollect. 

You  have  mentioned  that  wh^n  her  Royal  Highness  went  down  to 
the  bath,  Bergami  came  up  to  desire  you  to'dress  her ;  when  you  wend 
down.  In  whSt  state  did  yon  find  her  Royal  Highness  ?— She  was  ia 
her  own  caUu,  standing. 

Had  she  any  clothes  on  ? — ^The  same  dress  that  I  said  she  had  in  the 
evening,  when  I  undressed  her. 

That  was  her  bed»-gown  ? — It  ^vas  her  bed-goww. 

Did  you  assist  then  in  dressing  lier?— -Yes. 

You- have  been  asked  how  her  Royal  Hlghrress  cfirployed  herself  on 
N   board. the  vessel ;  state  how  you  saw  Bergami  employed^— -He* was 
almost  the  whol^  day  lying  down  on  his  bed. 

When  you  talk  of  hn  being  the  whole  day  lying  on  Ws  bed,  what 
bed  66  yon  mean,  after  you  left  Jaffa  .^^^A  little  bed  which  was  oa' 
deck  under  the  fent. 

When  yon  saw  hrm  first  irr  the  morning,  what  dress  had  he  on  ?«^He. 
had  a  kind  of  Greek  gown  with  wide  sleeves. 

Did  you  ever'see  him  do  any  thing  to  amuse  her  Royal  Highness? 
Yes,  sometimes. 

Dttcribe  it,  state  what  you  mean  ?— Different  tricks  or  jokes ;  once 
I  saw  him  take  u  cushion  and  put  it  under  his  gown  and  walk  atfont 
the  deck. 

When  you  say  he  put  this  cushion  under  his  gown,  do  you  itfeav 
that  he  put  it  in  front  ?  — Yes. 

Did  you  observe  what  her  Royal  Highness  drd  ?— She  laughed. 

Do  you  rehinmber  any  shirts  being  made  on  board,  or  any  thing 
about  any  shirts  ?— As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  Countess  Oldi  made 
shirts  frtr  Mr.  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  doing  any  thing  ?--She  was  often 
at  work. 

Did  she  do  or  say  any  thing  about  those  shirts  ?— She  said  that  she 
wevM  make  them  herself. 

What  passed  upon  that  occasion ;  state  the  whole  conversation  as 
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nearly  a& you  can  recollect? — ^Her  Royal  Highness  laid  to  Bergaml 
that  she  wished  to  make  those  shirts  herself. 

Did  you  or  any  other  person  in  your  presence,  say  any  thing'to  her 
Royal  Highness  on  the  subject  ? — Bergami  said  he  wanted  to  hare, 
some  shirts  made,  her  Royal  Highness  said  she  would  make  them 
herself. 

What  did  Bergami  reply  to  that  ? — He  smiled  only. 

Are  those  the  shirts  that  were  in  fact  made  by  the  Countess  Oldi  ?— • 
I  do  Dot  know  whether  they  are  the  same  shirts,  but  the  Countess  Oldi 
made  some  shirts  on  board. 

Did  Bergami  ever  give  any  thing  to  you  to  mend  on  board  the 
vessel  ? — Sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  passing  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

What  was  it  that  he  gave  you  to  mend  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  present; 

Where  did  you  land  yourself  in  Italy  ? — Near  Terracina  at  Campo 

Did  you  return  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?— Yes. 

Upon  your  return  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  or  shortly  afterwards,  was  any 
change  made  in  the  situation  of  the  bed*room  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? 
— ^Yes,  some  time  afterwards. 

Before  going  particularly  into  that,  was  there  any  order  confi^rred 
upon  Bergami  at  Jerusalem  ? — ^Yes. 

What  order  ?-^The  order  which  is  called  the  Order  of  Saint  Se- 
pulchre, the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Was  there  any  other  order  instituted  at  Jerusalem  ? — The  Order  of 
St.  Caroline  was  instituted,  but  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  whether  it 
was  at  Jerusalem  or  on  board  the  vessel. 

Was  that  order,  or  any  situation  or  rank  in  that  order,  conferred  upon 
Bergami  by  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Mr.  Bergami  was  to  be  the  Grand 
Master  of  this  Order. 

Was  he  in  fact  appointed 'Grand  Master  of  the  Order? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  afterwards  wear  the  decorations  of  the  order  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  stating  that  after  your  return  to  the  Villa  d'Este  a  change 
was  made  in  the  situation  of  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness,  how 
long  was  that  after  your  return  ? — Nearly  three  weeks  after,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect* 

Do  you  recollect  the  new  situation  of  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal 
Highness?— -Yes. 

Had  itan  interior  communication  with  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  ?-Yes. 

How  did  her  new  bed-room  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
house ;  was  there  any  corridor  or  pass^e  ?-— There  was  a  corridor 
which  communicated  with  the  rest  of  the  house. 

Was  there  any  door  at  the  extremity  of  that  corridor  ? — Nearly  at 
the  middle  of  this  corridor  there  was  a  door. 

Was  that  door  at  the  extremity  of  that  corridor? — Nearly  at  the 
middle  of  this  corridor  there  was  a  door. 

Was  th^  doof  open,  or  shut  at  night  ? — It  was  shut  at  night. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  disposition  of  the  apartments,  was  any 
alteration  made  in  the  wall  of  the  intermediate  room  ?-— I  saw  masons 
^t  work  in  order  to  make  an  opening  in  the  wall  in  a  room  near  that  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  door. 

In  passing  from  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness  into  the  bed* 
room  occupied  by  Bergami,  did  you  go  through  that  room,  and  through 
that  Opening  that  had  been  so  made  ?— Yes^ 
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Do  you  remember^  upon  your  return  to  the  Villa  d'Est^  ^whether 
any  new  table  was  formed,  any  dining  table  for  the  relations  of  &er« 
gaini  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  tbis  mode  of  putting  the 
question.  It  was,  iti  effect,  putting  a  leading  questk>fi> 
and  might  perhaps  be  resorted  to  in  a  more  grave  part 
of  the  case.  The  Solicitor-General  did  not  ask  ^'  Do 
you  knovir  so  and  so,  or  how  did  you  do  so  and  «oi?"<aKd 
jae  got  over  the  difficulty  of  asking  a  direct  ieiading 
question  by  inquiring  *'  Did  you  ever  say  so  and  so,  to 
A  or  B^"  Tbe  misfbrtune  of  this  was  that  he  could  aot 
take  IiU  objection  until  after  the  question  was  asked^  and 
a  certain  impression  made. 

The  Solicitors-General  contended,  that,  so  long  as  be 
did  not  ask  a  leading  question,  he  had  a  right  to  pursue 
the  line  of  examination  that  was  objected  to.  He  did 
not  oieafi  to  say  that  putting  the  question  ill  that  wajr 
would  not  have  the  eflect  of  a  leading  question  ;  trat,  so 
Jkmg  as  he  did  not  put  a-|eadiug  question,  he  had  a  right 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  her  Majesty's  counsel  were  pUoed 
ia  s  very  awkward  sitaation,  since  they  were  compelled^ 
over  and  over  again,  to  make  objections,  even  where  the 
qnestions  were  not  important ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  very 
critical  point  for  them  to  know  precisely  the  line  between 
what  might  and  what  might  not  be  received  in  evidence ; 
since,  otherwise,  that  which  was  overlooked  on  trifling 
points  might  be  insisted  on  when  the  matter  was  of  great 
moment. 

Who  dined  at  this  table  ?-^Ttie  n^tber  of  Mr.  Bergami,  his  sinter 
Faustina*  his  brother  Louis,  and  one  of  his  cousins. 

What  was  the  mime  of  that  cousin^  do  you  recollect  ? — He  was 
called  Bergami. 
Did  tie  M^  any,  and  if  so,  what  office  ) — He  was  accountant. 
What  situation  did  Louis  Bergatpi  at  that  tine  boldJ — At  our  re- 
turn he  Was  mad^  prefect  of  the  palace. 
Was  Faustina  a  married  woman  ? — Yes. 
Where  was  her  husband  ? — in  the  house  with  her. 
You  haire  stated  before  that  the  mother  of  Ber^gami  was  called 
**  Nona,"  bow  was  she  called  after  your  return  from  Greece  ?-^Dooaa 
jLivia. 

Do  you  remember  tlie  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Este  \ — Yes. 
Did  you  ever  see  Louis  Bergami  act  any  thing  upon  that  tlteatre  ? 
— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  |>lay  any  thing  upon  that  theatre  with  her 
Hoyal  Highness? -Yes,  he  once  dressed  like  a  Harlequin,  and  her 
Bqyal  Highness  dreSsed  like  Columbine. 

When  Bet^mi  first  came  into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness^  or 
fbortly  afterwards,  did  he  wear  any  ear-rings  ?—Y«s» 
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Did  he  continue  to  wear  those  ear-rings,  or  were  they  afterwards 
changed  for  others  ? — He  changed  them  for  others. 

What  became  of  the  ear-rings  he  wore  at  first,  that  he  had  so 
changed  ? — I  saw  them  afterwards  in  the  ears  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

Do  you  remember  whether  tlie  little  Victorine  had  any  ear-rings  ? 
—■Yes. 

Did  she  continue  to  wear  those  ear-rings,  or  were  others  given  to 
her  ? — ^They  were  changed  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

What  was  done  wilh  the  ear-rings  which  the  little  Victorine  wore, 
smd  which  were  changed  ?-»I  saw  them  also  afterwards  on  the  cars  of 
lier  Royal  Highness. 

When  you  saw  them  afterwards  on  the  ears  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
was  it  at  the  same  time  that  you  saw  the  other  ear-rings  worn  by  her 
Royal  H  ighness  ? — Yes, 

Were  they  united  together,  or  separate,  or  how  ;  describe  the  manner 
in  \^hich  they  were  worn  ? — She  had  two  upon  each  ear>  but  separate  i;^ 
pne  of  each  pair  upon  each  ear. 

Describe  now  they  were  put  into  the  ear;  were  they  both  put  into 
the  ear  separately,  or  was  one  put  into  the  ear  hung  upon  the  other  ^»— 
They  were  both  in  the  same  opening  or  hole. 

Do  you  remember  any  presents  that  Bergami  at  any  time  received 
from  any  person  ? — Sometimes  presents  from  her  Royal  Highness. 

What  kind  of  presents  were  they  ? — Some  things  in  gold  or  dia- 
monds, but  which  I- cannot  well  describe. 

Do  you  remember'the  kind  of  cap  that  Bergami  wore  as  courier, 
when  he  first  went  to  Naples  ?-r-?Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  any  cap  of  the  same  shape  and  form 
worn  by  any  body  ? — I  saw  a  cap  of  red  silk,  of  the  same  make,  on  the 
head  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

When  was  that,  at  what  place? — It  was  made  at  Naples. 
Do  yon  remember  any  black  silk  cravat  worn  by  Bergami  ? — He 
generally  wore  in  the  morning  a  black  silk  cravat. 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  that  black  silk  cravat  any  where  else  ? 
« — In  her  Royal  Highness's  room. 

Have  you  seen  that  once,  or  more  than  once,  or  several  times  ? — 
Several  times. 

Do  you  remember  observing  the  slippers  of  Bergami  ? — I  knew 
once  he  had  white  slippers. 

Did  you  ever  see  those  white  slippers  any  where  ? — Sometimes  in 
her  Royal  Highness's  room. 

What  room  ? — In  the  sleeping-room,  the  bed-room. 
Do  )ou  ever  remember  seeing  any  thing  else,  any  part  of  the  dress 
of  Bergami,  in  the  bed-room  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  the  second  night  that  you  slept  under  tents  in 
going  to  Jerusalem,  at  Bagosa,  seeing  any  articles  of  dress  in  the  tent 
under  which  her  Royal  Highness  slept? — I  saw  something  belonging 
to  Bergami,  but  I  cannot  recollect  of  what  description  it  was. 

When  you  say  you  saw  something  belonging  to  Bergami,  do  you 
mean  by  that  any  part  of  the  dress  otBergami,  or  not  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  remt'mberthe  residence  of  Count  Pino? — Yes. 
Did  her  Royal  Highne«;s  ever  go  to  pay  a  visit  to  Count  Pino  be- 
fore she  went  into  Greece  ? — Yes. 

D  d  you  sleep  near  or  far  from  the  Princess  at  the  house  of  Count 
Pino  ? — Near  the  Princess. 
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Was  there  any  door  opening  from  your  room  into  the  bed^-room  of 
her  Boyal  Highness? — ^Ves. 

Did  Bergami  come  into  your  room  during  that  night? — When  I  had 
laib.down  I  saw  Bergami  passing  through  my  room. 

When  you  say  you  saw  him  passing  through  your  room  where 
tlid  he  go  to? — He  was  going  towards  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 
Was  there  any  light  in  your  room  ?— A  little  night  lamp. 

Did  you  see  him  come  out  again  ? — I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  see 
him  come  but. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long,  or  about  how  long,  that  was  before  you 
went  on  your  voyage  to  Greece  ?— It  was  not  very  long  before,  nearly 
three  weeks. 

Do  you  know  the  place  called  Le  Barona  ? — Yes* 

To  whom  does  it  belong  ? — ^To  Mr.  Bergami. 

Do  you  know  what  it  consists  of  ?  ~  A  house  and  an  estate. 

How  do  thev  call  the  house  ?— -Villa  Bergami. 

Besides  the  house  which  you  call  Villa  Bergami,  is  there  any  other 
house  opon  the  domain  ? — A  farmer's  house. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este  the  second  time* 
after  the  return  from  Greece,  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  the  Villa 
Bergami  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  accompany  her  ?— Yes. 

t)o  you  remember  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  her  lloyal 
Highness  and  Bergami  at  the  Barona?— Yesw 

Describe  them  ?— They  were  separated  by  a  passage,  where  there 
was  a  staircase  going  down  a  small  green  cabinet,  and  the  bed-room  of 
her  Royal  Highness  was  by  the  side  of  it. 

Where  did  that  staircase  lead  to  ? — ^The  staircase  led  down  stairs,  in 
order  to  go  out  of  the  house. 

Was  there  any  corridor  or  passage  ?—Y^s,  there  was  a  corridor. 

Was  there  any  door  in  that  corridor? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  door  in  the  corridor  shut  or  open  at  night  ?-— It  was  shut 
during  the  night. 

Could  any  person,  when  that  door  was  shut,  get  into  the  rooms  of 
her  Royal  Higliness  and  of  Bergami  ? — No,  unless  they  passed  by  that 
passage  up  the  staircase  which  I  have  alluded  to. 
<    Must  they  go  down  stairs,  and  then  come  up  for  that  purpose  ? — It 
was  necessary  to  go  down,  ^nd  then  come  up  on  the  other  side. 

Did  the  other  doors  of  the  bed»rooms  of  the  suite  open  into  the 
same  corridor  ? — ^There  were  four  other  doors  which  opened  on  this 
corridor. 

Were  they  on  the  same  side  of  the  door  which  shut  on  the  corridor, 
or  not  ? — ^The  four  doors  were  in  this  line,  and  the  door  of  the  corridor 
was  in  this  direction  (describing  it). 

When  that  door  upon  the  corridor  was  shut,  did  it  shut  out  the  com- 
munication between  the  Princess's  room  and  these  four  rooms  you  have 
described  ?-^Yes,  when  the  door  was  shut. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  the  Barona  at  that  time  ? — ^The  first 
time  we  only  remained  there  two  or  three  days. 

Did  you  afterwards  return  tliere  ? — Yes. 

How  lo9g  did  you  remain  there  then  ? — Nearly  two  months. 

Were  Bergami  and  her  Royal  Highness  there  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  ?--No. 
.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? — ^To  Germany. 

2;r  2 
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H'ow  >wig  <rid  they  remaiH  therte  before  fhey  went  ta  Oevmnnj^i'-^ 

Nearly  one  month. 

Ui^  yoa  rmtke  any  observations  upoii  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami  during;  that  months  how  they  condacted  ttieiih* 
selves  toiwards  each  other?— I  made  no  particular  observation. 

Hewdnl  they  ad<lress  each  other  ? — ^The  Princess  oftei^ said  •*  th^o^ 
(toi),  to  Mr.  Bergami,  and  Mr.  Bergami,  addressing  the  Plfincew^ 
merely  said  "  Princess." 

Do  you  krtfm  what  the  French  Tnetn  by  "  tutoyd  P' — Yes. 

What  do  they  mean  ? — ^To  use  the  second  person  in  the  singwlar  to 
tach  other. 

You  say,  that  Becgami  addressed  her  by  the  name  of  Princess,  how 
did  the  other  persons  in  the  suite  address  her? — When  she  was  a«h- 
dressed,  she  was  cormnonly  calkd  **  Your  Royal  Highness.** 

Did  you  observe,  whil*  yo«  were  at»  the  Barona,  Bergami  doing  any 
thing  to  her  Royal  Hrghrress  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  any  balls  at  the  Barona? — Yes. 

Who  amended  those  balh  ? — People  of  a  low  condition. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  speak  about 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  at  the  balls?— Yes. 

Did  you  yourself  make  any  obseryations  upon  the  conduct  of  It^ 
persons  at  the  balls  ? — Yes. 

State  what  you  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  at  the  ball,  which 
was  also  seen  in  the  presence  of  her  Royal  Highnesa? — ^In  the  presence 
of  her  Royal  Highness  I  saw  nothing  particular. 

Ihd  ymi  ever  hear  Bergami  tell  her  Royal  Highness  any  thing  as 
to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  parties  ?• — Yes,  once. 

What  was  it  ? — Mr.  Bergami  related  a  history  or  story  which  bad  Iiap- 
peDedi  in  tte  house. 

Did  the  story  relate  to  persons  at  the  l>all  I — Yes. 

What  was  the  story ;  what  had  been  done  I — ^The  story  was  so  inde- 
cent, I  dare  not  repeat  it. 

Was  it  told  by  Bergami  to  the  Princess  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  in  your  presence? — Yes. 

Manifest  marks  of  dissatisfaction  were  shown  by  the 
peers. 

The  iSc^'ct/oT^GeneroJ.— -Without  particularly  mentioning  the  story, 
can  you  tell  us  geuerully  what  it  was  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I  cannot 
Fepeat  it 

The  Lqrd'Ckaneellor. — If  the  witness  cannot  state 
more,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  her  evidence  must  be 
struck  out. 

Several  Peers. — Strike  it  out.     (A  few  cries  of  No.**) 

The  SoIicitor^GeneraL — It  must  be  struck  out,  or  all 
must  be  stated  :  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Tell  us  what  the  story  was? — It  was  a  fulsome  story  relating  to  a 
gentleman  and  one  of  the  young  women. 

What  did  Bergami  tell  of  what  passed  between  ^his  person  and  the 
young  woman? — He  said  ail  that  had  passed  upon  the  bed. 

The  Lard^Chaneellor  reoiarked,  that  something  more 

Inust  be  given  in  evidence,  or  they  could  not  receive  tbisu 

Lord  Erskinc  made  a  few  observations  on  the  very  ob* 
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jectionable  character  of  this  evidence;  and  said,  that 

whatever  might  be  done  here,  sach  statements  with  which 

the  Princess  was  not  connected  would  at  once  be  rejected 

id  ail  other  courts. 

The  Solicitor-General  resumed. — What  Bergami  said  wa»  whit 
pSDsed  on  the  bed  between  tbe  person  mentioned  and  the  younjj^ 
woman  ? — Bergami  related  all  that  passed. 

The  House  generalJy  seemed  much  dissatisfied  with 
thfs  evidence. 

The  SalicUoir'GeneraL — So  far  as  1  am  concerned^  I 
have  no  objection  to  have  the  whole  struck  out. 

The  L^rd'-Chancelhr. — Consider  it  struck  out,  and  go  on. 

Mr,  Brougham,-^!  have  no  curiosity  to  hear  the  story; 

I  had  just  as  lieve  get  it  out  as  not ;  but  I  have  no  wish 

to  press  on  the  modesty  of  this  witness. 

Daring  the  time  that  you  were  residing  at  the  Barona  did  you  go  t« 
Turin  ?— Yes. 
How  long  did  you  remain  at  Turin  ? — Some  days. 
In  the  course  of  your  former  examination  you  stated  a  journey  t^ 
Venice;  was  that  before  you  >*ent  into  Greece? — ^We  were  twice  at 
Venice;  the  first  trnie  before  we  went  to  Greece,  aud  a  second  time 
before  we  went  to  Germany. 

When  you  were  first  at  Venice,  at  what  inn  were  you  ? — As  far  as  I 
recollect,  it  was  at  the  Grande  Breta*?ne. 

Did  you  continue  to  reside  in  the  Hotel  la  Grande  Bretagne,  or  di4 
h^  Royal  Highness  remove  to  another  house? — She  removed  to  an- 
other houw  near  the  inn. 

How  long  had  she  continued,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  at  the 
Hotcf  la  Grande  Bretagne  before  she  went  to  the  other  house  ? — I  be- 
iieve  it  was  only  two  days. 

You  mentioned  that  Mr.  William  Burrell  and  Dr.  Holland  were  on 

*^hat  journey  to  Venice  when  the  Princess  removed  from  the  Hotel  la 

Grande  Bretagne  to  a  private  house;  did  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Bur- 

'*en  remain  at  the  inn,  or  did  they  go  to  thf  |>rivate  house  ? — As  far  as  I 

"Con  recollect,  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Burrell  remained  at  the  inn. 

You  mentioned  that  while  you  were  residing  at  the  Barona  you  tool^ 
^  journey  into  the  Tyrol ;  to  what  place  did  you  first  go? — Do  you 
*T^ean  to  remain  there  ? 

Did  you  take  a  journey  into  the  Tyrol  and  into  Germany  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  remember  arriving  at  a  place  called  Scharnitz  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  rememl>er  when  you  were  at  Scharnitz  Bergami  being  sent 
^o  any  pkice  about  passports?— I  recollect  Bergami  went  to  Inspruck 
*n  order  to  obtani  pasfsportix. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  that  Bergami  set  out 
^^>  go  from  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck  ? — I  do  not  precisely  recollect,  but  I 
^>^lieve  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Do  you  recollect  t|)e  room  that  her  Royal  Highness  slept  in,  and 
"^^liat  arrangement  was  made  for  sleeping  that  night  at  Scharnitz  ?— Y^. 
Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her  Royal  Highness ;  did  any 
^ody?— Myself. 

At  what  lim»  did  you  go  to  bed  ?— Nearly  ten  o'clock. 

At  what  time  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  bed  ? — At  tlie  same  hour. 
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In  tile  fame  room  ?— In  the  f^me  room. 
Did  Bergami  return  from  Infpruck  that  night  ? — Yei, 
As  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  long  after  you  were  in  bed  ?-*-!  dc^ 
not  recollect  preciiely,  becaufe  I  had  already  fallen  afleep. 

Did  you  deep  in  the  fame  bed  with  the  Princefs,  or  m  another  bed  ?— ^ 
In  a  finall  bed  which  was  laid  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Bergami,  did  you  receive  any  orders  froni  her  Royil 
Highnefs  ;  did  (he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  do  ? — Her  Royal  Highneft 
told  me  that  I  might  take  my  bed  and  go. 

Had  you  feen  Bergami  before  thofe  directions  were  given  you  ^-— Ycf^ 
I  faw  Mr.  Bergami  the  moment  thofe  orders  were  given  to  me. 
Where  did  you  fee  him  ? — In  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness* 
In  the  bed- room  ?— -In  the  bed-room* 

Did  you  in  confequeuce  of  thofe  orders  go  away  for  that  night  ?-«I  left 
the  room  the  fame  momem. 

When  you  went  away,  did  you  leave  Bergami  in  the  room,  or  was  he 
gone  ? — I  cannot  exactly  fay  whether  Mr.  Bergami  was  ftill  in  the  room 
when  I  left  it,  but  I  think  he  was. 

If  you  cannot  tell  with  perfect  accuracy,  can  you  tell  about  how  long^ 
it  was  after  you  had  been  in  bed  when  Bergami  arrived ;  was  it  one,  two^ 
or  three  hours,  or  how  long  ?-— It  was  nearly  two  hours  or  two  hoort  and 
a  half. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  her  Royal  Highnefs  to  Carlfruhe  ?-«— Yes* 
Do  you  remember  the  difpofition  of  the  rooms  of  her  Royal  Highneft 
and  Bergami  at  Carlfruhe  ? — Yes.  * 

State  how  it  was  ? — They  were  feparated  by  the  eating-room. 
Who  made  the  Princefs^s  bed  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  my 
iifter  or  fome  other  perfon. 

Whofe  bufmefs  was  it  to  make  the  bed  of  Bergami  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  fervant,  but  I  know  there  was  a  woman  in  the  inn  whole 
bufinefs  it  was  to  make  the  beds  all  over  the  inn. 

While  you  were  upon  your  vi(it  at  Carlfruhe,  did  you  go  to  the  baths 
of  Baden  ?— Yes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highnefs  deep  there  one  night  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  remember  the  fituation  of  her  bed-room  with  reference  to  Ber- 
gami*s  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  before  you  went  to  bed^  going  into  the 
Princefs^s  room  at  the  baths  of  Baden  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  fofa  in  that  room  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  a 
ibfa,  or  (bme  chairs  near  each  other,  but  it  rather  appeared  to  me  it  was 
a  ibfa. 

When  you  went  into  the  bed -room  of  the  Princefs  in  the  evening,  did 
you  fee  the  Princefs  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  (he  alone,  or  was  any  perfon  with  her  ?— It  was  Mr.  Bergami  |  it 
was  not  very  late ;  it  was  in  the  twilight,  between  day  and  night. 
Was  the  Princefs  ftanding  cr  fitting  ?  —  She  was  fitting. 
Where  was  Bergami  ? — Sitting  by  the  fide  of  her. 
Did  you  obferve  the  hand  or  the  arm  of  Bergami,  where  it  was  ? — ^Ber^ 
gami*s  arm  was  pafled  round  behind  her  Royal  Highnefs. 

When  you  fay  behind  her  Rojral  Highnefs,  defcribe  particularly  what 
you  mean— behind  what  part  ?— It  was  palfed  befiind  her  waift. 

Where  did  the  hand  come  ? — The  hand  came  out  round  her  waift  on  the 
other  fide. 

How  was  her  Royal  Highnefs  fiuing  j  where  was  her  head  ?^Her  bea^ 
was  leaning  againft  Bergami's  arm. 
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Did  you  go  from  Baden  to  Vienna  ^ — ^Ye«, 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Vienna  ?— Three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  Royal  Highness  went  to  court  at  Vienna  t 

■No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  no  ;'*  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that  the 
id  not  go  to  conrt  ? — I  mean  that  she  did  not  go  to  court* 

Did  you  go  from  Vienna  to  Trieste  ? — Yd* 

How  did  her  Riya!  Highness  travel  upon  that  journey  from  Vienna 
^0  Trieste,  in  what  kind  of  carriage? — In  a  tmall  very  low  open 
carriage. 

Who  travelled  with  her  in  that  carriage  ? — Mr.  Ber^mi. 

Did  any  body  else  travel  with  her  ?*>No  one  but  Mr.  Bergami,  I 
saw  no  one  else. 

Did  she  go  at  the  same  time  with  her  sui(e>  or  did  they  follow  her 
after  an  interval  f — Her  Royal  Highoeu  arrived  at  Trieste  before  ber 
•uite. 

Did  you  go  on  from  Trieste  to  Milan  ? — ^Ycs. 

And  to  the  Barooa  r — Yes. 

Did  her  Royal  Higfuev  travH  m  the  tame  way  ?^I  befkpve  ber 
Royal  Highness  was  in  tbe  aase  carriage,  became  she  was  always  be« 
fore  us. 

After  your  return  to  tibe  ^rasa  tr«  second  time,  wbere  did  Ber- 
gami*9  mother  dine  ? — Ai  •fcirr  R.'ov^  H^pHMs»S  fable* 

Where  did  Louis  ^erptsd  ctar? — Ai te as  f  can  recollect,  aSfo at 
ber  Royal  Highness's  tab-le. 
.   Did  yoq  afterwards  i^  frms  ^ihe  Sarwba  to  Eome^— Yes. 

Did  you  pass  by  Rimn^  r — Y^, 

Did  you  stop  at  Rhs  or  f — Ye%  eiae  c^<  or  two ;  I  do  not  know 
which. 

Was  ber  Royal  Highoos  w«C;  4r  'xui^H^'Atd,  at  R.mtni  ^«-Sbe  was 
indisposed. 

Did  you  attend  her,  or  vrm  ^^Joii  tsr^nti  juer  ; — I  aftende^J  ber  a  pan 
of  the  evening. 

Do  you  know  who  attendetl  !iier  fhie  <vther  tise  ?'— IW  remainder  U 
tile  evening,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  she  indisposed  upon  th^  waaA  tn^rjr^  livr  ckme  to  Rtniini  i — Yes. 

At  what  place? — At  a  small  viib^  'a€  tuuvm^  *A  mhxit  1  tU^  not 
i^iiow . 

Did  you  attend  her?— X*>, 

Who  remained  with  ber* — Tl*«»  C^wM^m.  fy^jt  uA  fH^ptxm  aiif^^y* 
cd  from  the  carriage,  and  I  rc-wains^  m  aiKvtMr  t»tn^^. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  ii  |;rru»M  lenvuA  4k  tuA  jrlace  ^-^S'early 
One  hour. 

Did  you  go  into  tbe  room  at  a.t  I — SfJt  a<  ail. 

When  you  arrived  at  Rome,  w:>*:f«  ^Sitt  j^m  i.nt  ml/k; }— A*  an  itm. 

What  inn  was  it  ? — Tbe  irm  t^  BwmftL 

Did  you  afterwards  goto  a  ^*c»v«4r  taitMt  U^^*^./- ; — Yet, 

Do  you  know  tbe  relative  si;  va^iww  *jf  tve  be#'f'>viM  </f  t>^  Ri^^al 
Bigbnefls  and  Bergimi  at  Ro£iMr]Ji  f — Y<*t, 

Describe  them  ;  did  thesr  cota»«i«e-iie:tfV^  w><^  eK&  ^/^j^  '- — 1\f:j 
were  near  each  other,  amf  tbey  criiwnam<fafi*ia  mJ^kha^*-}  *^'^  wjcs 
Mother. 

Do  yoa  remember  ever  karjnj  se^a  ftonipnxj  »  t*  c^  tseat?" 
Once. 

Where  was  tbe  PrioccB  ?—l  4»  «0t  iuwnr. 
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Was  he  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness? — 'Yes,  '  r 

How  \q\\%  did  that  continue  ?— A  few  days. 

Dkl  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  go  into  or  come  out  of  the 
room  during  that  lime? — Yes- 

OiKre  or  more  llian  once? — More  than  once. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Kuffinelli  ? — ^To  (Jie  Viila  Br^uidi  sear 
Rome. 

During  any  par^  of  this  journey  lo  Rome,  did  you  travel  iu  the 
same  carriage  wilh  her  Royal  Highness  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  carriage  besides  her  Royal  Highness  and  jrou?-*^ 
Mr.  Berganii. 

How  did  you  sit,  in  what  way  ? — Mr.  Bergajni  sat  between  us. 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  his  arm  or  hands,  how  tbej  were  ?««^ 
do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  ratrollect  any  thing  particular  that  })as9e<l  in  the  carriage  be* 
tween  Ber^amiand  her  Koyal  Highness? — I  recollect  nothing  particulsuv 

Do  you  remember  at  the  Villa  BraiMli  ;uiy  bust  being  takea  el  iter 
Royal  Highness,  any  sculpture  ? — Yes. 

By  vvhose  ttrder  was  that  ? — \  do  not  know. 

Was  a  bust  taken  of  any  body  else  ? — That  of  Mr«  ^ergaaii.- 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  sit  for  those  bus^?-^ 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  they  were  afterwards  placed  ?-*^No. 

Was  this  at  the  Villa  Braadi,  or  before  you  got  to  the  Villa  BiB|kli> 
or  afterwards  ? — ^At  the  Villa  Brandi. 

Do  you  know  at  the  Villa  Brandi  what  was  the  situation  of  the  i^ed* 
fooms  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  of  Bergami  ? — ^Yes. 

Describe  how  they  were  ? — Bergami's  room  was  situated  ia  An  open 
callery,  and  the  entrance  into  her  Royal  Highnesses  apartment  was  ia 
Uie  same  gallery. 

How  far  from  each  other? — About  fifteen  paces. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  evening  conoe  out  of 
her  bed-room,  after  you  had  undressed  her  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

In  what  room  did  her  Ro}'al  Highness  dress  and  make  ber  toilet. i*-r 
In  her  bed-room. 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  Bergami  present  upon  those  ooca* 
fions  ? — Yes>  I  saw  him  sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  some  persons  coming  to  dinner  before  her  Royal 
H  ighness  was  tlressed  one  day  ? — Yes. 

Which  room  did  they  go  into? — Into  the  first  room. 

Wliere  was  Bergami  at  that  time?" — In  her  Royal  Highnesses  bedrooio. 

Were  you  there  also? — Yes. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  change  her  dress  before  she  went  to  the 
company  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  she  change  it  entirely  ? — I  do  not  recoHect. 

Where  vras  Bergami  during  tJie  time  when  she  was  changing  Iwr 
dress  ? — Part  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  room. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  the  Vilki  Brandi? — Nearly  two 
months. 

Wh^rie  did  yoti  go  to  from  the  Villa  Braiidi? — To  Sinigalia  and 
Pesaro. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  first  house  you  went  to  at  Pesaro  ?— The 
Villa  Caprilc. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  the  Villa  Caprilc?-— I  only  renm)c4 
there  two  mouths,  or  nearly. 
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Do  y6u  know  the  situation  of  the  room  of  her  Royal  Hicbncst  at 
<he  Villa  Caprilc  ?— Yes. 

Describe  it? — Her  Royal  Highoess  had  three  rooins>  which  led  into 
a  dining-room. 

Where  were  the  rooms  of  her  suite  ? — Do  you  mean  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

State  those  of  the  gentlemen  first  ? — ^They  were  in  a  separate  wing 
of  the  house. 

.  How  did  that  wing  communicate  wHh  the  body  of  the  house  ?— 
By  means  of  two  arches  which  were  erected. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  have  any  conversation  with  you  about  those 
rooms,  and  about  the  apartments  ot  the  suite  ? — I  do  not  recollect.. 

How  did  the  persons  who  were  in  that  wing,  after  her  Royal  Hi^- 
ness  came  there,  get  into  the  body  of  the  house  ?^-They  l)ad  a  stair- 
case which  went  down  into  a  court,  and  they  went  across  a  court  or 
yard  io  order  to  enter  the  house. 

Where  was  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  ? — It  was  a  room  near  that  of 
her  Roy^d  Highness. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  them  ?— yes. 

Had  her  Royal  Highoess  a  small  cabinet  Mow  i — Yes. 

Was  there  any  sofa  in  that  cabinet  below  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  in  that  cabinet  upon  the  sofa  ? — ^Yes.. 

BaTe  you  ever  seen  him  there  when  the  Princess  was  there  ?— -Y^ 

State  how  Berg^ami  was  sittings  or  in  what  position  he  was  upon  the 
io&?—7Ue  was  lying  down  on  the  sofa. 

Where  was  the  Princess,  and  wliat  was  she  doing? — She  was  sitting 
OQ  the  edjge  of  the  sofa. 

What  was  she  doing  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  she  was  doing,  f 
vepollept  sbe  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  io  pantaloons? — ^Yes. 

Where?— At  Pesaro. 

Af  the  Villa  Caprilc  ?— Yes. 

Was  Bergaipi  present  at  the  time  ? — I  saw  him  once. 

Can  vou  tell  us  what  he  said,  or  whether  he  said  any  thing;  what 
liassed  Between  them  ?-*6erganii  said  to  hef  Royal  Highness,  that  she 
looked  better  so. 

Give  the  phrase  he  made  use  of,  as  far  as  you  recollect  it  ?— Ber- 
^ni  turned  round  her  Royal  Highness,  looking  at  her,  and  said, 
^*  How  pretly  you  are,  1  like  you  much  better  so." 

I^id  you  observe  ihe  bed  ot  lier  Royal  Highness  at  the  Villa  Ca* 
j)rile  ? — I  made  no  observation. 

Was  it  a  small  bed  for  one  person,  or  a  large  bed  for  two  ? — It  was  a 
JTarge  bed. 

At  the  time  when  you  describe  her  Royal  Highness  as  being  in  pain* 
loons,  what  was  the  Uate  of  her  neck  and  her  breast  ? — Uncovered  ^ 
^he  was  at  her  toilet,  and  was  dressing  herself. 

How  far  is  the  Viila  Capri^  from* Pesaro,  from  the  town  ? — Tvio  or 
^hree  miles. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  any  occasion,  Bergami  going  from  the 
^i^illa  Caprice  to  go  to  Pesaro  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

State  what  passed  between  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami? — ^The 
^ame  things  that  I  said  had  passed  at  Messina. 

Describe  it  ? — ^They  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  Princesi 
^aid,  **adicUt  mon  ccEur,  man  ami  ;**  and  Bergami  said,  **  au  revifdrp 
JP^pnccssie^'  till  we  meet  again,  Princess. 
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Did  yoa  observe  Bergami  do  any  thing  more? — I  do  not  recolfeet 
that  I  observed  any  thing  else. 
Was  there  a  chest  of  money  at  Pesaro? — Yes. 
Do  you  know  wlio  had  the  key  of  that  r — I  do  not  recollect.' 
Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  with  the  key?*-Yes. 
At  the  time  when  her  Royal  Highness  resided  at  Naples,  had  she 
any  chaplain  as  forming  part  of  her  suite? — Prayers  were  said  in  her 
bouse  every  Sunday. 

Was  it  so  at  the  Villa  Villani  and  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  IheBarona?— ^ 
No. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  after  you  left  Naples  ? — Yes. 
Up  to  what  time  ? — While  we  were  at  Genoa. 
Did  you  sec  it  at  all  after  yon  quitted  Genoa  ? — I  never  saw  it  again. 
Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  go  to  churches  with  Bergami? 
—Yes. 

State  what  she  did  ? — J  saw  )ter  once  fall  upon  her  knees  by  the  side, 
of  Borgami. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  say  any  thing  about  the  father  of  Bergami  ? — 
About  Mr.  Bergami's  father,  in  what  manner? 

Do  you  remember  her  saying  any  thing  about  any  masses  ? — ^Yes. 
State  what  that  was?— rHer  Royal  Hichness  told  me,  that  she  in« 
tended  to  have  masses  said  for  the  soul  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Ber^mi. 
At  the  time  when  you  were  first  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  was  her  Royal 
Highness  visited  by  the  nobility  ot  that  neighbourhood  ? — Sometimes. 
Earl  Grosvinor  complained  that  neither  the  questions 
nor  the  answers  could  be  hectrd  by  those  noble  lords  who 
vere  seated  at  a  distance  from  the  bar.     He  said  the 
Solicitor-vGeneral,   in  putting  the  questions,   ought  to 
address  the  House,  and  raise  his  voice. 

How  was  it  at  the  Villa  Villani,  before  you  went  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ? 
They  visited  her  Royal  Highness  sometimes  also. 
Did  that  continue  up  to  the  time  when  her  Royal  Highness  quitted 
the  Villa  d'Este  P^^Some  persons  continued  to  visit  her,  and  some  did 
not. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  ever  say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  Cas^ 
sino  at  Milan  ?— Yes. 

What  was  it  ?-«Her  Royal  Highness  said  it  had  been  put  to  the 
vote,  whether  she  should  be  admiitted  at  the  Cassino  at  Milan,  or  into 
the  Cassino  at  Milan. 

What  further  did  she  say  ?r-She  said  that  it  had  been  negatived. 
Do  you  remember  in  the  garden  at  the  Villa  d'Este  a  chair  upoq 
wheels  ?-r-Yes. 

Have  you  seen  Bergami  apd  her  Royal  Highness  ever  do  any  thing 
with  that  chair  f'— I  have  seen  them  play  with  this  cbair^  and  push  it 
forward. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  ?-^I  do  not  rerollect. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  H  ighness  and  Bergami  \t\  the  kitchen 
at  the  Villa  d'Este  >— I  saw  them  twice. 

What  did  you  see  them  do  there?— -They  were  standing  in  the 
kitchen. 

Was  any  thing  to  eat  there  ?— There  was  something  to  eat,  but  I 
did  n of  see  th^m  eat. 

When  you  first  arrived  at  Naples,  the  morning  after  you  describe 
ker  I^oyal  f}ifjbnes8  to  have  gone  to  the  Ppera;^  wliat  time  in  the 
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orning  did  you  dress  her  Royal  Highness  ?^I  do  not  precisely  re^ 
ollect ;  I  believe  it  vraa  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock. 

After  you  had  dressed  her  Royal  Highness  did  you  leave  her  any 

here  ?— I  remained  in  her  room. 

Do  you  know  where  her  Royal  Higiiness  went  to?— Into  a  small 
K^oom  where  tiiere  was  a  chimney. 

Is  that  the  small  cabinet  which  you  before  described  ?-^Yes. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness  remain  In  that  cabinet? — I  d6 
not  precisely  recollect. 

Can  you  state  about  what  time? — Nearly  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and 
SI  half. 

During  that  time  did  yod  see  fiergami  any  where  ? — No. 

Was  the  door  of  (he  cabinet  open  or  closed?— It  was  closed; 

Do  you  know  whether  the  outer  door  of  the  bed-room  in  which 
Bergami  slept  was  open  or  closed  ?— ^When  I  passed  by  the  door  t 
always  saw  it  shut. 

The  Solicitors-General  stated  that  be  had  ho  fbrtber 
questions  to  ask  this  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  hoped  the  counsel  at  the  bar^ 
considering  the  great  length  of  the  examination,  would 
have  no  objection  to  postpone  the  cross-exam inatioVi  till 
to-morrow.  This  he  thought  absolutely  necessary,  front 
the  state  in  which  the  witness  must  be,  as  well  as  the 
interpreter,  and  even  their  lordships^  after  so  long  and 
unremitted  an  examinationi 

Mr.  Brougham  Was  about  to  speak,  but  was  Stopped 
by  loud  cries  of  "  Order,  order." 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  thought  that  the  Queen's  At-^ 

torney-General  would  not  object  to  such  a  course,  as  he 

had  complained  on   a   former   occasion   of  the  great 

grievance  of  a  cross-examination  being  inierrupted.    If 

the  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend  were  not  adopted, 

that  grievance  would  unavoidably  occur  again  in  this 

instance;  for  it  was  clear  that  if  the  cross-examination 

-Were  begun,  it  could  not  be  finished  to-day. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  certainly  prefer  the 
adjournment  of  the  cross-examination  till  to-morrow; 
^Because,  though  that  was  a  highly  inconvenient  course. 
Vie  thought  it  would  be  still  more  dangerous  to  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross-examination. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  20  minutes  before 
^  o'clock. 

TWELFTH  DAY.— September  1. 
After  the  usual   forms  Louisa   De  Mont  was  again 
<;a11ed  in,  and  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Williams,  through 
the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Pinario. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  you  have  been  ia  Ea^laiod 
thirteen  rooolhs? — Yes, 
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?4f  eypv  b0efi  oft  of  Eaglaiid  during  4liose  thirteen  laettlit.  ^—Nl^ 
ou  are  utiderstocMl  to  have  ft^tfea  that  you  cW  not  uiiderstin4 
£i)£iisii  i — ^I  tiaderBiUnd  Cnglish  a  lktle»  bqt  |  qaunot  speak  it  wilh  finite. 

Have  you  bad  any  lessons  in  EngU^? — ^Y«s. 

How  long  have  you  taken  lessons  io  English  ? — Four  or  Aye  mootht 
nearly,  1  do  not  recollect  exactly; 

Was  tliat  up  to  the  present  time,  or  some  time  back  ?-«I  have  bf  en 
tbese  two  Ust  months  without  taking  apy  lessons. 

Have  you  not  spoken  English  at  all  ? — Sometimes.  ^ 

Did  you  understand  the  questions  tlfaC  were  put  to  you  yesterdaj 
before  they  were  translated  ? — Yes,  I  can  understand  English  belief 
than  I  can  speak  it,  because  I  cannot  speak  to  make  myself  iiodersl^od 
easily. 

TUoqgh  you  could  not  explain  yourself,  you  understood  tl^e  qi|e8» 
\\on^  witJb^u^  e^^plans^iop  ?— 1  did  not  understand  them  all,  b^t  I  iXBr 
derstood  one  which  Mr.  Solicitor-General  put  to  me  yesterday. 

Do  yon  mean  to  re{)resent,  that  of  the  numerous  questions  which 
were  put  by  \tr.  Solicitor-General,  you  understood  only  one  before 
they  were  translated  ? — I  understood  some  of  them,  but  not  all ;  be- 
sides I  did  not  underatand  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  answer. 
.    Put  you  4iid  understfuid  most  of  the  <|uestions } 

It  wa$  otyect^dj  that  ibe  witness  had  not  ^i4  she  nor 
defsCood  mo^t  of  ike  questipna.   ' 

Had  you  understood  most  of  the  lyjestions,  aye  or  no?— I  yndeiv 
stood  some  of  them. 

Did  you  understand  the  greater  number  or  not  ? — I  nnderstooA 
some  or  those  which  were  the  shortest,  some  of  theYn. 

Since  you  have  been  io  England,  haye  you  always  bori^e  the  same 
name,  Louisa  De  Mont? — No,  I  have  had  another  name. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  that  other  name  is  ? — I  took  the  name  of 
the  pltpe  whe^  I  was  born,  Cokunbien. 

Did  you  taiie  ^  iflUi  as  ive{l ;  were  yon  called  Countass  Coloin* 
bier?— -No. 
»  Nor  were  ever  so  called|  were  you  ? — I  was  called  so  but  once. 

By  once,  do  you  mean  one  time  ? — I  mean  by  only  one  person. 

By  once,  you  mean  one  person,  do  you  ?— I  ooly  recollect  one  per* 
son  that  called  me  Countess. 

Was  that  frequently  ? — ^I  only  beard  it  once. 

Where  were  you  living  at  that  time  wliea  the  person  called  you 
Countess  ? — In  rrith -street. 

Frilli-street,  Sobosquare ? — ^Yes. 

Before  that  time  you  had  lived  in  Oitford-slreet,  had  not  you  ?— Yes* 

How  long  did  you  Ijve  there  ? — About  three  moiithSf  as  far  as  I  caft 
«ecoUect ;  i  do  not  know  precisely. 

During  the  time  that  you  lived  there,  nobody  called  you  Countess, 
did  they  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  any  body  called  me  Couqtess ;  I  do 
Dot  recollect  ilatall. 

Will  you  swear  that  they  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  to  it,  but  I  caq* 
not  recollect  tbat  any  body  called  me  Conntess. 

Wi!l  you  swear  you  did  not  pass  in  the  House  by  the  title  of  Cour- 
tess  ?->  It  was  Mr.  Krouse  who  placed  me  in  that  house :  I  do  not  know 
by  what  title  he  announced  me,  or  described  me. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  were  not  called,  not  behind  your  backy 
but  in  jour  presence,  Uy  Hie  title  of  Countess,  while  you  were  iiving 
/a  Oxford^strcet  ? — I  will  not  sweat  it»  but  I  do  uoit  £6C4o(lea  it. 
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.  Wife  k  not  SAieiliii^  new  |o  you  to  be  called  a  Gouiltefe  ?— I  dondt 
tteo^kd  that  I  was  fo  called  there  9 1  recollect  my  being  called  lb  in  FriA* 
ftreet,  but  jDot  in  Oxfonl-ftreet,  «r  el^here. 

Was  not  it  fomethiflg  new  to  you  to  be  called  a  Countefs  ? — I  was  not 
tatted  Cooatefs. 

Thtayou  will  fwcar  that  in  that  ftreet  of  which  ^^ou  baire.been  fpeak-* 
iagy  Oxrord-ftreet,  you  were  not  called  Countefs  in  your  pre&nce— 1» 
yen^  inct  ?— I  will  not  Twear  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

What  nanM  did  you  pafs  by  before  $  how  were  you  called  before  yo« 
went  to  Oxford-ftreet  ?— Colombier. 

*  _ 

How  long  have  you  been  called  Cobmbier  ? — Since  I  have  arrived  in 
ISofflaiidy  banning  at  Dover. 

Save  you  not  anfwered,  when  in  Oxford-ftreet,  to  the  title  of  Coun* 
lefii  Cokioibier  to  a  perCbn  w  perfons  addreifing  you  ?— I  do  not  reoolleot 
that* 

Will  yon  fwear  yoa  did  not  ?— I  cannot  fwear  it,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
it. 

Was  it  a  noatter  of  no  fingularity  to  you  the  being  called  Countefs  ? 

Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Order !  order !"  by 
tome  peers* 

l%e  Lord'Chancellor  believed  that  some  noble  lords 
thought  the  question  unnecessary^  as  it  had  already  been 
put  several  times. 

Bir.  Williams  wished  humbly  to  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships that  the  course  of  his  cross-examinatiou  was  per- 
fectly regular.  The  question  was  one  which  in  any 
conn  of  justice  be  had  a  right  to  put,  and  to  repeat  in 
the  manner  he  had  done,  rie  could  not  help  the  ques- 
tioo  being  pui  often.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  answer  not 
being  satisfactory. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  observed,  that  neither  the  coun- 
sel for  the  bill  nor  any  noble  lord  appeared  to  object  to 
the  question^  and  that  therefore  the  counsel  had  a  right 
lo  put  it,  (Cries  of*  Go  on.") 

ilfr.  Williams  thought  it  necessary,  after  such  an  in- 
Tniption,  to  tak€  a  little  time  to  consider. 

Af  you  (ay  you  cannot  recolle6l  whether  you  were  called  Countefs 

«re,  or  not;  was  it  not  a  matter  of  fome  novelty  to  you  to  be  called 
^^^ountefs  at  all  ? — I  never  wag  called  Countefs  except  this  one  time,  that 
^  arecolle£i  in  Frith-ftrect. 

You  are  underftood  to  have  ftated  yefterday,  or  the  day  before,  that 

m  i^Mompanied  the  Princcfe  to  Naples  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  now  recollect  whether  the  Princcfs  went  to  tlie  Opera  the  firft  or 

5  iccond  night  of  being  at  H^^ies  ^'-^The  fecond  night  atter  her  arrival 

NaplM  the  Princefs  told  me  that  (he  was  going  to  the  Opera. 

Then  it  was  the  fecond  night  ?— It  was  the  ftcond  nighr. 

You  ai«  underftood  to  have  ftated  that  there  were  two  beds  in  the  apart- 
Jt  of  the  Piincefs  at  Naples,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  bed  ?— V«». 

The  fmaller  bed  you  are  underftood  to  iay  was  the  travelling  bed  of  the 
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JhindeA,  was  that  fo  or  not  ?-^A$  far  a«  I  Can  recolkAi  it  i»as  (Sie  M* 
vdivng  bed  of  her  Royal  ^ighnefs. 

The  finalkr  one  of  which  you  have  fpoken  ? — The  fmaller  on^. 

If  you  are  rightly  underitood,  you  ha?e,faid»  thnt  upon  the  morning 
after,  the  Princefs  was  at  the  Opera,  you  perceived  that  the  larger  bed  inn 
the  appearance  as  if  two  perfons  had  flept  in  ic»  wa9  that  fo  ^->I  faid  that 
the  bed  looked  as  if  two  perfons  had  flept  in  it. 

What  did  you  mean  by  faying  in  a  previous  part  of  yoQr  eximimitiMi^ 
that  you  had  oblei-ved  the  large  bed|  that  it  had  been  occupied^  but  that 
you  could  fjpeak  no  more  about  it  ? 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  had  a  right  to 

repeat  what  the  witness  bad  said,  and  then  to  ask  the 

witnessi  to  it;  but  that  if  any  doubt  arose  whether  tbey 

were  correct  in  stating  that  the  witness  had  said  so  and 

so^  the  only  way  of  disposing  of  that  doubt  was  lo  tiirn 

back  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  and  tCKread  4hat 

which  she  had  strited. 

When  you  were  firft  exaniined  upon  the  fubje6t,  and  when  ybu  were 
defured  to  defcribe  more  particularly,  did  you  not  iiate  you  could  ndt  welt 
recoiled  whether  two  perfons  had  flept  in  it  ?     - ' 

Mr.  Gurney  then  read  the  following  extracts  froin  the 
minutes : — 

**  Did  you  obferve  the  larger  bed,  what  appearance  that  had  ? — ^I  did.  ' 

**  What  obfervation  did  you  make  upon  the  large  bed  ?— «!  obienried  it 
had  been  occupied. 

<<  Can  you  inform  their  lordfliips  more  particularly  of  theftate  of  it^ 
— I  cannot. 

*^  Was  it  much  or  little  deranged  or  tumbled  ?-^Not  much/* 

Mr.  Williams  then  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
exanaination,  in  about  twenty  minutes  aftier,  the  witness, 
had  been  asked  other  questions  relative  to  the  state  of 
this  bed. 

Mr.  Gurney  read  what  had  passed  in  this  part  of  the 
examination  :— 

**  You  have  ftated  what  was  the  condition  of  the  fmall  travelling  bed 
on  the  fecond  night  after  the  Princefs^s  arrival  at  Naples ;  Mrhat  wa«  the 
flate  of  that  bed  on  the  fubfequent  nights  during  her  reiidence  at  Naples  ? 
— I  made  no  obfervation  upon  it  aftervi'ards. 

**  State  what  was  the  appearance,  on  the  fecond  night,  of  the  great  bed, 
whether  it  had  the  appearance  of  one  perfon  having  flept  in  it  or  more  ?— ' 
More  than  one  perfon."* 

Tke  Solicit or^Gcneral  objected  to  this  mode  of  putting 
the  question  to  the  witness.  The  connexion  of  the  parts 
of  the  evidence  should  be  read  to  her. 

The  Lord^Chancellor, -^Counse\  have  a  right  to  state 

what  a  witness  has  said  in  a  fortner  examination,  and 

then  ask  a  question  upon  it.     But  if  there  be  any  doubt 

as  to  the  words,  it  is  then  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the 

notes  of  the  evidence. 
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Mr*  fTtV/taiii*.— That  is  just  wl>et  I  have  been  doing. 
I  DOW  beg  to  ask  why^  if  she  had  observed  that  the  bed 
appeared  to  hav^  been  slept  in  by  two  persons,  she 
should,  in  the  first  part  of  her  examination,  when  asked 
to  state  what  was  its  condition,  have  said  she  could  not? 

The  Solicitor-General  again  interposed,  and  said  thi^ 
mode  of  putting  the  question  was  not  correct. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, '^If  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  words,  let  the  qotes  of  the  shorthand-writer  be  re- 
ferred to, 

Mr,  Gurney  again  read  his  notes  as  above. 

The  translator  interpreted  the  questions  and  answers, 
and  it  was  explained  to  the  witness  that  a  period  had 
intervened  between  the  two  parts  of  the  examination. 

Mr,  Williams  then  proceeded  :— 

When  yovL  were  asked  two  or  three  questions  before,  and  tlien  to  de« 
scribe  more  particniarly  the  appearances  of  the  bed,  did  you  not  under* 
stand  that  to  apply  to  persons  sleeping  in  it? — I  understood  that  I  was 
asked  to  say  in  what  condition  the  oed  was,  whether  it  was  much  de- 
ranged. 

Did  you  not  understand  that  you  were  to  describe  particularly  to  their 
lordships  what  the  derangement  was  ? — I  did  not  understand  I  was  to 
explain  it  particufarly,  but  I  could  explain  it  particularly  at  present. 

You  gave  some  account  of  how  some  of  tne  family  slept  at  Naples ; 
state  the  different  rooms  in  which  they  slept;  do  you  know  where 
Hieronimus  slept  at  Naples  ? — ^The  door  of  Hicronimus's  room  was  in 
the  same  corridor  in  which  was  the  dojr  of  her  Royal  Hip;hness's  room, 
as  I  have  already  stated. 

Had  Sir  William  Gel  I  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  their  servants  sleeping 
in  the  bouse  at  Naples  at  that  time  ? — I  saw  their  servants  in  the  day- 
time, but  I  do  not  know  whether  tliey  slept  in  the  same  house. 

Both  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  had,  however,  men 
servants  at  that  time  ? — Each  of  them  had  one  servant. 

A  man  servant  ? — ^Yes, 

You  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  at  all  know  where  those  servants 
of  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  slept  at  Naples,  at  the  time 
ac  which  you  have  been  speaking  P—t-I  do  not  know  where  the  rooms  were 
in  which  they  slept,  I  never  heard  it  mentioned. 

You  do  not  know  where  either  of  the  servants  of  Sir  William  -Gell  or 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  slept  any  one  night  during  your  slay  at  Naples? — ^I 
will  not  swear  it,  but  1  do  not  at  all  recollect  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  recollect  where  Mr.  Craven's 
servants  slept  any  one  night  during  your  stay  at  Naples? — At  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

That  yoa  will  swear?— At  this  moment  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

Where  did  vou  sleep  yourself  at  Naples  ? — In  a  little  apartment  above^ 
above  her  Royal  Highnesses. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room  ? — We  had  two  rooms,  in  the  one  of 
them  I  slept,  and  in  the  other  Annette  Preising  during  the  time  that  she 
inemained  in  the  house. 

Pid  you  si^p  alone  in  that  room  I — ^I  slept  alone  in  that  room. 
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Every  nigbt  ^— Every  night. 

That  yoa  will  now  swear? — ^That  T  slept  in  mj  room  alone?  Yea^  I 
slept  every  night  in  my  room  alone. 

The  whole  night  ? — The  whole  night  in  my  room. 

Alone  ? — Alone. 

Every  night  and  the  whole  of  the  night  alone  ?--^I  slept  all  alone  ia 
my  room. 

Are  you  understood  rightly,  when  you  are  taken  to  have  said,  Hhac 
one  night  you  saw  fiergami  coming  out  of  his  own  room  in  a  state  of 
uofiress  ac  Naples  ? — ^Yes. 

That  was. at  Naples? — ^At  Naples. 

How  soon  afcer  your  arrival  at  Naples  was  it,  as  well  as  yea  caa  ve« 
coliecL  ? — It  is  impossiblt'  for  me  to  say ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

State  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? — ^I  cannot  say  precisely^  we 
have  iteen  a  long  time  at  Naples,  I  cannot  eiactly  say  now. 

State  within  a  few  nights,  not  tying  yourself  down  to  the  precise Digfac^ 
—We  were  four  months  at  Naples,  I  cannot  recollect  at  what  petiod  k 
may  have  been  precisely. 

It  is  not  required  by  the  question  that  yoa  should  speak  preeiseljr,  or 
within  a  week,  but  state  the  time  as  nearly  as  you  can  I-— I  caonoc  recol- 
lect, we  were  four  months  at  Naples,  whether  it  was  one  week  soeocr  or 
one  week  later 

Was  it  about  a  month  after,  do  you  think  ?«— I  cannot  recollect  wbe« 
tber  it  was  one  month  or  two.  ' 

Or  three  ? — I  again  say  I  cannot  recollect ;  it  b  so  long  since  thfia  has 
taken  place,  that  I  cannot  fix  the  time. 

Was  it  towards  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  her 
Royal  Higi messes  residence  there  ? — ^I  ;do  not  recollect. 

You  have  no  memory  at  all  about  it,  whether  it  was  towards  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the  residence,  and  have  no  notioa  of 
the  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  what  period  it  was. 

Then  you  are  to  be  taken  to  say,  that  it  was  one  night  at  some  time  or 
other  at  Naples  ? — ^Yes. 

You  were  not  twice  at  Naples  with  the  Princess,  were  yon  ?— We 
were  once  at  Naples^  and  once  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  but  we  did  noc 
land. 

You  resided  in  the  town  only  once  ?— Yes. 

Then  you  are  understood  to  say  that  this  one  night  you  saw  Beigpbni 
coming  out  of  his  room  undressed  ?— Yes. 

Where  were  vou  standing,  or  in  what  position  were  you  when  yoa  saw 
him  first  upon  that  occasion  ? — ^I  was  standing  at  the  door  which  came 
out  of  the  room  of  her  Rojral  Highness. 

You  spoke  of  a  conidor  or  passage  leading  between  Bergami's  room 
and  the  Princess's  ?— -Yes. 

The  question  refers  to  that  same  corridor  or  passage  to  whidi  the  liast 
question  alluded  ?— I  was  standing  at  the  door  which  came  npon  this 
corridor,  from  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Bergami'9  room,  if  you  were  understood  rightly,  was  at  the  other  end* 
of  that  corridor,  from  the  Pnncess's  room  ?— Not  quite  at  the  bottom. 

Nearly  at  the  other  end  of  that  passage?-— It  was  rather  nearer  to  the 
end  of  the  passage  than  on  this  side. , 

Was  there  not  a  stsurcase  between  the  Princess's  door  and  Bergjami^a 
room  door,  by  which  you  went  usually  to  your  own  apartment  ? — £i  sfaii^ 
position  (describing  it)  was  the  door  of  her  Royal  Highness;  here  there 
was  anoUier  door  leesding  into  a  cabinet|  ia  which  there  was  anotherdoor 
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UaHing  to  sL  oorridory  Oirougb  which  I  weot  tc^  the  staircase  ivhich  led  to 
my  apartroenc. 

Had  you  a  light  upon  that  occasioo,  or  had  Bergami  a  liglit,  or  hAd 
n^hier  of  you  one  f — Bergami  had  a  candle  fn  his  hand. 

Had  you  any  ?-2— No,  because  I  was  on  the  point  of  going. 

Goinjl  #here  f-^TO  go  out;  I  was  stiii  speaking  to  her  Royal  High- 
ne^}  I  #as  at  her  door. 

Wben.you  say  "going,"  where  were  you  going  ? — I  was  waiting  for  bier 
Rahftil  Highness  to  give  me  leave  to  go,  as  she  did  every  niglit. 

What  did  you  mean,  when  you  8aid>  ft  minute  ago,  '^  I  was  going  P'^— 
decaose  her  RoyBl  Highness  was  undressed,  and  I  was  eipectiog  ereiy 
momebt  pemrissioki  froaa  her  to  go. 

To  go  where? — ^To  withdraw  to  my  own  room. 

Without  a  light? — I  had  no  light. 

If  I  uiider^omd  your  evidence,  you  have  said  you  escaped  throo^ 
the  apartmtot  o^the  Pfincess* 

The  Soiicitor'^GeneraL — Indeed  she  did  not  say  any 
mhtoff  like  it. 

Jar.  Ifilliams, — I  put  it  as  a  question. 

t>id  ybq,  in  potut  of  fact,  escape  through  the  apartment  of  her  Roya^ 
JSigfaiidss  f-^l  was  there,  and  I  escaped  through  thi»  door;  I  only  tra* 
'versed  this  part  of  the  passage  (pointing  out  their  situations). 

Are  yoo  speaking  of  that  part  of  tlie  passage  between  the  Princess*! 
wobm  and  Bergami^  ? — Yes,  th^  interior  passage. 

When  you  txaversed  that  part  of  the  passage,  in  order  to  make  your 
escape,  at  you  state,  had  you  not  to  go  towards  Bergami  in  the  interior 
pasMge ;  i  was  here,  and  I  escaped  through  thili  door,  and  Mr.  Ber- 
^(dmt^  door  was  here  (pointing  them  out). 

When  you  made  your  escape  from  the  place  where  you  were  standi 
ng  at  the  door  of  the  Princess,  had  you  not  to  go  nearer  to  where  Ber- 
SSami  himself  was  f 

Mr.  Garsten. — She  says,  **  I  made  some  steps,''  and  then  she  tumy 
off  to  point  it  out ;  **  I  made  some  steps  in  the  cx)rridor  to  go  to  tha 
<foof  that  led  out.'' 

Were  not  those  steps  nearer  to  Bergami's  door,  and  to  where  Bergami 
was? 

Tbe  witness  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Williams.--^l  submit  to  your  lordships  that  I  have 
^  right  to  demand  an  answer  to  this  question. 

The  Lofd'Chancellor.  —  No  one  prevents  you,  Mr. 
^^Villiams.  If  the  question  is  not  distinctly  answered, 
you  are  entitled  to  put  it  again. 

The  Earl  of  Lauaerdale  observed,  that  the  descriptions 
of  the  witness  (referring  to  the  plan)  were  not  visible  at 
the  upper  end  of  tbe  House.  Tbe  answer  must  be  given^ 
in  words. 

The  Earl  of  fVinchilsea  suggested  that  the  witness 
might  draw  the  thing  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  (Loud  cries 
of  *'  No,  no.'") 
.  The  Earl  of  LherpooL-^Let  the  witness  describe  is 
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Vou  hive  deiisribed  ftoppiogat  Aum  ?«— Yes* 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  mean  to  fay,  that  you  undreKed  die  PiiiKfle  f|: 
Aum  ?--I  recolleft  I  was  under  the  tent  of  the  Prinoefsy  but  I  dp  nqt  fe- 
collect  whether  I  undre^  her  or  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  fay  that  the  Princjcfs  was  undrefled  under  the  teat  «k 
Aum  ?— When  I  left  the  Princefs  ihe  was  in  a  white  petticoat. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Princefs  was  undretted  at  Ji^m  ?i— She 
had  puUed  off  her  upper  habiliineiits. 

Do  you  mean  by  that,  the  drefs  in  which  ihe  had  been  ridingy  travi^Ung  f 
— Yesy  a  gown  or  robe»  which  was  open. 

Po  you  mean  more  than  the  outer  garment^  of  whatever  defcrip^pa  f — 
I  do  not  recoHefi  if  it  was  any  thing  more* 

Then  her  dreCs  regiained  as  it  had  done  all  the  night  in  which  ftic  wat 
travelling,  except  that  exterior  drefs  of  whatever  defcription  ?*^Her  Royid 
Kghnefs  was  in  a  white  sown  or  petticoat  Qute)  alone. 

Was  the  Princefs^s  drefs  in  any  other  way  altered,  except  by  having  the 
exterior  habilinuent  taken  off  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

When  that  exterior  habiliment  was  taken  o^,  did  not  the  Princeft  put 
on  a  night-gown,  or  a  bed-gown,  or  fomething  of  that  defcnption>  in  epder 
to  repofe  on  the  Ibfa? — When  I  left  her  Royal  Highnefs  ^e  w>9  ia  a 
white  petticoat,  I  do  not  know  what  (he  did  after  X  h^  left  her. 

Did  Ihe  ftop  upon  the  journey  to  Jerufaleni  another  night } — Yet. 

Did  you  attend  her  upon  that  occafion  the  fecond  time  ?---I  helped  h0t 
Royal  Highnefs  to  drefs. 

Upon  that  f;:cond  occafion,  when  the  Princefs  ftopped  froyn  traveUiag* 
do  you  mean  to  fay  that  (he  undreffed  ?-r-I  did  not  (ee  her  Royal  Jfighncfii 
v^hcn  we  arrived,  I  only  faw  her  when  ihe  arofe  in  the  evening. 

Upon  that  occafion,  when  you  did  fee  her  in  the  evening,  was  Qua  dnied 
«r  undrefled  ?— When  I  entered  her  room  ihe  was  dreflT^  in  that  wbtfi^ 
petticoat  that  I  have  already  faid. 

Mr.  Garsten.— -She  now  speaks  of  the  word  f^robe" 
instead  of  '^  jupe;^'  she  now  says,  I  must  be  naistal^eii, 
for  it  was  the  same  jupe  of  which  I  spoke  before^ 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  word  *' jupe**  had 
better  be  recorded. 

When  the  Princefs  was  about  to  ftart,  had  (he  more  to  do  to  her  dreft 
than  to  put  on  the  exterior  habiliment  of  which  you  have  made  iiienti<Ni 
before  ?— I  do  not  think  (he  had  any  thing  elfe  to  put  on. 

You  have  deicribed  that  you  took  (hip  at  Tunis  when  you  were  going 
to  Jerufakm?— That  we  took  (hip  at  Tunis  ^  we  went  on  in  the  (a^K 
veUel  in  wbicli  we  had  come. 

You  went  on  from  Tunis  ? — ^Yes. 

The  crew  condfted  of  about  two  or  three-and-twenty  people,  all  toge* 
thert  did  they  not  ? — I  believe  it  did,  thereaboute. 

Then  there  were,  befides  the  crew,  ten  or  a  dozen  people  in  the  fuite  of 
ihk  Princefs,  were  there  not  ? — I  believe  nearly  fo. 

Do  you  remember  taking  on  board  at  Tunis  a  harper  ?'^Yes. 

A  Jew  ?— Yes. 

Upon  that  occafion  we  have  been  told  the  cabin  of  the  ve(rel,  the  extrenie 
of  it,  was  occupied  by  the  Princefs  and  Coantefs  of  Oldi  ? — There  ^ifrere 
two  cabins,  one  for  the  Princefs  and  one  for  ihe  Countefs  Oldi. 

Whore  did  you  deep  ?— In  e  cabin  near  the  dining-room. 

Did  it  open  into  it  ? — It  opened  into  the  parage. 

Wbatpa£[s^f — ^A  paffagethattSacvt^utof^l^aUQAQngthe  v(({eU 
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Wliene  did  HieronioMis  Aeep  during  that  vovage  ?<i— Hieroniiiiui  fl^ 
mjOL  another  cabin  in  the  feme  direftion  as  mine,  toe laft  on  that  iide. 

When  any  of  the  crew  ilept  when  they  were  at  liberty  they  went  into 
ifclie  hold)  did  they  not  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  went. 

J>o  you  know  where-  the  hafper,  of  whom  you  have  fpoken,  ilept 
<^uriikg  the  Toyage  ?— I  do  not  recollect  e^ctlv  where  he  flept,  but  it  was» 
'jiL  bdievf ,  near  the  table  where  we  dined  j  I  clo  not  recollect  exactly. 

At  what  diibmct  was  it  from  the  place  where  you  ilept  ?— It  was  at  the 
cstficr  eAd  of  |he  veflel. 

You  ilept  in  your  own  birth  every  night  ^— Was  it  at  the  beginning  or 
afterwards? 

T*he  whole  yoyage  from  Tunis  till  vou  landed  ?— I  iaid  that  when  her 
Koyal  Qi^neTs  il^  on  the  deck»  X  flept  one  night  in  her  cabin  and  one 
^pigbt  in  mine* 

l>id  you  ileq^  in  any  other  place  except  thofe  two  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— -l)Io. 

And  the  harper  ilept  at  a  different  part  of  the  ihip»  did  he  ? — I  do  not 
IcDow  where  he  ilept^  but  I  believe  he  ilept  where  I  told  you^  near  our 
cUninc-table. 

l>ia  you  not  iky,  a  ihort  time  ago»  that  that  was  in  a  different  part  ol 
the  ihip  ? — I  faid  it  viras  at  the  extremity,  at  the  end  of  the  veiTel  in  a  cabin 
vrbich  was  bebw,  not  on  the  deck  :  I  do  not  mean  the  end  of  the  vefl«i 
vrhich  vvas  above,  but  bebw. 

Do  you  mean  to  fwear,  that  the  Jew  harper  ilept  there  every  night  on 
^hat  voyage  from  Tunis  until  you  landed  ?—!  do  not  know  where  he  flept 
every  nigfat. 

WiU  you  ^ear»  that  you  do  not  know  where  he  ilept  any  one  night  ? — 
I  recollect  having  heard  that  he  ilept  there,  but  I  never  faw  him  $  I  do  not 
isaaember  preciiely. 

Then  you  do  not  know,  do  you,  where  he  ilept  any  one  night,  of  your 
ovp  knowledge  ? — ^No,  i  faid  that  I  did  not  know  myfelf  where  lie  flept, 
i>ut  that  1  was  told. 

Nor  any  part  of  any  night,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Not  by  my  own 
Ipiowledge. 

Vou  are  underfiood  to  have  mentioned  a  place  of  the  name  of  Schainitz } 
««-Schamitv,  yes. 

From  that  place,  if  you  are  underftood  rightly,  you  have  faid  that 
^ergami  went  to  get  a  palTport,  is  not  that  fo  ? — I  recollect  that  Bergaini 
departed  from  that  place,  and  I  was  told  it  was  to  go  to  Infpruck  tpr  a 
paflbort. 

Was  that  the  winter  feafon  ? — As  far  as  I  recolle6l,  it  was  in  the  fpring, 
about  the  month  of  March. 

Was  there  frofl  or  fnow  upon  the  ground  ?«— There  was  a  great  deal  of 
ihow. 

It  was  a  poor  inn,  an  indifferent  inn,  was  it  not  ? — A  fmall  inn. 
YoQ  are  underftood  to  fay,  that  you  were  upon  a  bed  in  the  room  of  the 
^rinceiii,  was  that  fo  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  taken  off  your  clothes  ?— Not  entirely* 
Had  you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown  ? — I  do  not  peifectly  recol- 
lect,  but  I  believe  not. 

tiad  the  Pfincefs  undrefled  ?— I  do  not  recollect,  ihe  was  in  bed,  but 
-^  do  not  recollect  whether  ihe  was  undreiTed. 

JDo  you  remember  the  drefs  that  the  Princefs  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
^"^  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

VTas  it  not  a  blue  buhhj  trimmed  with  Cue  rouuOi  g\o(^  >x^  \.q  ^  tifcO«>-» 
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Hove  ycm  a  thort  taemorf,  n  treadierous  memory  ?i««»Not  very  shorty 
but  it  is  so  lofig  since  the  thing  pesstd,  tiMt  I  caonoc  recollect  it* 

Is  it  longer  than  the  Toy^y  and  tl^e  other  travek  you  have  been  speak* 
ing  la  ?<^The  same  thing;  I  cannot  re^ollecty  what  I  have  said  in  a  con* 
versation^  it  is  impossible;  thingf  to  which  one  does  not  pay  attention* 

Either  by  a  conversation,  or  in  any  other  manner,  have  yon  reprc* 
sented  it  I — £  recollect  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  tfot  ? — ^I  will  not  swear,  but  I  fecollect  no<^ 
thing  of  it. 

Do  yon  know  Baron  Ompteda  ? — Yea,  I  have  known  binu 

You  have  seen  him  ?— I  have  seen  him. 

•Spoken  with  him  ?— ^Not  often. 

Yoo  have  spoken  with  htra? — Once  at  the  Villa  Villani. 

When  he  was  upon  a  visit  with  the  Princess?— »He  in»  at  ibe. 
Villa  Villani ;  I  believe  he  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Princess. 

Was  he  often  there? — ^I  recouect  only  having  seen  him  this  one*, 
^ring  some  days. 

What  do  you  mean  by  some  days  ?— He  remained  some  days  in  tber 
house. 

Hhs  he  been  upon  a  visit  to  the  Princess  while  yoa  were  in  her 
service,  more  than  once  ?-'^Yes« 

How  many  times  have  you  known  him  npon  a  viut  to  the  Printtfti^ 
whilst  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ?-^  have  seen  him  at* 
three  different  places. 

Upon  one  occasion  you  say  his  visit  was  of  three  or  four  diqrs^  weM 
the  other  visits  of  as  lon|;  duration  ? — 'I  think  not« 

A  duy  or  two  perhaps  ?-^I  obly  remember  to  have  seen  him  that  onotf 
for  some  days  at  the  residence  of  the  Princess. 

Then  were  the  visits  on  the  other  two  occasions  of  tL  day  to  two  ?— <« 
They  were  of  a  shorter  duration,  as  far  as  I  recollects 

You  do  not  recollect  precisely  how  long  it  was  upon  the  other  tmo 
occasions  ?-^I  think  he  came  only  to  dine  ;  [  cannot  precisely  say,  I  have 
seen  him  only  in  the  house. 

Oh  which  occasion  was  it,  that  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  Priacesa 
of  his  conduct  at  her  house  ? 

The  Solicit or-'General  objected  lo  the  form  of  tto 
question. 

Was  there  a  complaint  made  by  the  Princess  of  the  conduct  of  tbt 
Baron  upon  one  of  those  occasions  f — Yes. 

On  which  of  the  occasions  was  it?— As  far  as  I  can  rec6llect,  it  waa 
at  the  Villa  Villani. 

Was  the  complaint  about  locks  or  false  keys  ? 

The  Solicitor-'General  submifled  that  what  the  Prin« 
cess  said  relatiye  to  the  conduct  of  Baron  Ompteda 
could  not  be  received  as  evidence* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper 
form  of  question.        * 

Mr.  Williams  contended  that,  on  cross-<€xaminatioii, 
be  had  a  right  to  pot,  in  the  shape  of  an  interrogatory, 
as  he  now  did,  a  fact  which  he  assumed  for  the  purpoa% 
of  eliciting  information. 

The   Lord^Chancellor  apprehended  that  the  learned 

couaael  ought  simply  to  asK  what  the  nature  of  the  coni- 

plaiat  was.    At  the  same  Ume,\x^  \««^^  t^^^t^  \.Kafc  the 
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TBocient  jurists  gave  great' latitude  in  cross-exatnibation ; 
asind  .perhaps  tbe  learned  counsel  would.be  permitted  tcr 
;gput  the  question  in  his  own  way. 

Was  there  any  complaint  about  keys  or  locks  made  by  the  Princess  ?— « 
S  recollect  that  the  Princess  made  complaints,  but  I  do  not  recollect  re« 
^specting  what. 

Only  respecting  the  conduct  of  Baron  Ompteda  while  he  wasresidias; 
Sen  her  house  ?«•(  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  whilst  he  resided  there 
^>r  afterwards. 

I>id  not  the  complaint  respecting  the  conduct  of  Barpn  Ompteda, 
srespect  him^  Ompteda,  while  he  was  in  the  house  of  the  Princess  ?— -I 
«ip  hot  recbllect'what  was  the  subject  of  the  complaint. 

You  yourself  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  business  of  the  com* 
jplainty  did  you  not ? — ^None. 

Did  not  you  write  a  challenge;  did  you  not  copy  one? 

The  Solicitor-GeneraL — Have  you  any  paper  to  pro- 
duce. 

Mr,  Williamsr.'^l  am  not  bound  to  produce  one. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  write  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hownam  ?— *I  do  not 
recollect  if  I  wrote  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hownam. 

Did  he  not  desire  you  to  write  a  letter  for  him  to  Baron  Ompteda?—* 
X  recollect  nothing  of  it,  or  nothing  about  it.  • 

Is  that  your  writing  ^  (a  letter  being  shown  to  the  witness,  folded  S9 
t: hat  she  might  see  the  last. line  and  a  half) — It  is  not^xactly  like  my 
Writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  or  not? — It  is  not  exactly  like 
Hay  hand-writing. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  hand-writing  ? — I  do  not  recollect  havinig 
'^written  it,  nor  do  I  tliiok  that  it  is  exactly  like  my  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing,  aye  or  no  ?— I  do  not  think  it  i» 
exactly  my  hand-writing;  I  do  not  recollect  having  written  it. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  hand-writing,  aye  or  no  ? — I  caiinot  de- 
c:i<)e  whether  it  is  my  hand-writing;  it  is  not  quite  like  it,  and  I  do  not 
z~^KM)llect  having  written  it. 

Do  yon  believe  it,  a>e  or  no  ? — I  cannot  say  yes  or  no;  because  it  is 
ot  exactly  like  my  hand-writing,  and  I  do  not  recollect  having  written  it. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  ?— It  is  not  exactly  like  my  hand- 

ridng. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  else  to 
^rmswer ;  I  cannot  answer  to  a  thing  of  which  I  am  not  sure. 

Lord  Erskine. — Let  the  interpreter  explain  to  the  wit- 
'^ess,  that  she  is  not  asked  to  say  whether  she  knows  it 
to  be  her  band-writing,  but  whether  she  believes  it  to  be 
1»  er'g  or  not. 

The  Lord'Chance llor. ^^The  interpreter  holds  the  paper 
'**  his  hahds^  so  as  to  show  her  only  a  part  of  it;  the 
9*^estion  can  therefore  only  refer  to  the  part  whicb 
»^e    ices. 

^    -^r.  Broti^Aam.— >I  want  her  to  prove  or  to  disprove 
°^'"  hand-wruing,  with  respect  to  any  giveu  \jvx\\.  vi?  v\\^ 
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Tke  Lord-Chancenor. -^It  will  afterwards  be  a  queitiocg: 
With  a  view  to  its  admissibility  asevidence,  whether  opijf 
a  part  or  the  whole  should  have  been  shown  to  ber.  lfi«* 
terp^reier^  tell  her  that  she  is  not  asked  whether  she, 
knows  it  to  be  her  hand-writings  but  whether  she  beltevea 
it  to  be  so.  . 

The  interpreter  having  obeyed  this  instruclioD^  thc^ 
witness  answered—  \ 

I  cAHiiQt  say  positively  that  it  is  not  my  band-writing,  but  I  do  not  bC'* 
\i%vM  it  is. 

Mr.  Williams. — Ilow  much  of  that  paper  that  has  been  before  ymm 
to  \o%^  '^^  ftubiaitted  to  your  eye  during  the  time  you  have  giveo  the 
answers  you  have  given. 

Here  one  ^of  their  lordships  observed,  in  allusioo  to 
some  person  who  spoke  to  the  learned  counsel^  '^tfcat 
the  counsel  were  prompted.'^ 

Mr.  BfTOugham. — I  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  lordsbipt 
that  there  are  fifty  persons  about  the  court,  who  occa- 
sionally enter  into  slight  conversation  with  the  counsel  ; 
and,  if  they  permit  it,  Icanootseeany  reason  for  ofcgect- 
ing  to  it.  It  is  not  the  crime  of  prompting  the  witness  that 
is  alluded  te,  but  the  new  crime  of  prompting  counsel. 
The  fact  is,  my  lorxls,  we  cannot  speak  nor  act,  until  we 
are  prompted,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  improper  for  tt» 
to  do  so  without  being  prompted. 

Mr,  Williams  said  he  bad  complained  of  interraptioA 
at  the  time,  as  every  one  who  was  near  him  must  have 
heard ;  but  that  interruption,  he  was  sure,  was  not  in- 
tentional. 

Kxamination  continued. — ^How  much  of  that  paper  which  has  been  so 
long  before  you  was  submitted  to  your  eyes  during  \h»  time  yon  hav^ 
been  examined  respecting  it  ? 

.  The  Lord'ChanceUor^^^liow  jnuch  of  that  paper  did  you  see  ?^— A  line 
and  a  half. 

Before  it  was  folded  down,  as  it  now  is,  did  you  not  see  higher  «p  in 
the  paper  several  lines  more  than  that  line  and  a  half  ?-^When  they  pre* 
sented  it  roe,  there  I  saw  something  more,  but  I  do  not  recollect  lio^ 
nnmy  lines,  nor  what  it  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  when  the  counsel  showed  you  the  paper,  be- 
fore it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  interpreter,  it  was  not  near  enough  for  you 
to  see  the  writing  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  near  enottgh ;  I  have 
Seen  the  writing,  but  not  distingubhed  what  the  writing  was. 

Was  it  not,  when  in  the  hand  of  the  counsel,  near  enough  for  yoa  to 
see  the  wHting,  and  the  character  of  the  writing  ? — I  have  merely  half 
«een  the  character. 

Was  it  not  near  enough  to  you  for  you  to  see  it  ? — ^It  was  near  enough* 
because  I  have  seen  it,  butr .  I  have  only  partly  seen  it ;  confusedly  1 
have  seen  the  hand-writing  at  a  distance,  but  have  not  been  able  to  dis* 
thjgnlsh. 

Why  did  you  aot  complain^  Miben  \\\tt  ^>aA&^\  ^^Id  U  in  his  hand,  diat 
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it  was  not  near  enough  for  you  to  see  it  ?— Because  the  -counsel  gwre  it 
to  you.  (Addressing  herself  to  (he  interpreter.) 

*   Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  counsel  did  not  hold  it  before  yo|i 
long  enough  for  you  to  see  the  character  before  he  handed  it  to  the  in- 
'terprecer  .^I  could  noc  see  the  character  distinctly  at  that  distaace. 

A  Peer  observed  that  the  paper  had  been  partly  co- 
vered by  two  other  papers,  to  prevent  the  witness  seeing 
its  contents. 

4fr.  Brougham  said  his  learned  friend  wished  to  know 
how  she  could  speak  to  the  writing,  when  she  admitted 
that  she  had  not  seen  it  distinctly. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'^'lf  the  counsel  ask  a  question 
which  they  have  a  strict  right  to  put,  that  question  eannot 
be  opposed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  question  is  pro- 
pounded which  they  have  no  right  to  ask,  that  questjcm 
ought  to  be  objected  to,  on  the  moment.  If  a  nob(e  lord 
wisbes  to  make  an  observation,  and  if  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  counsel  at  the  bar  is  to  explain  to  that  noble 
lord  the  reason  of  a  particular  proceeding,  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  examination.  I  apprehend,  according  to 
the  usage  of  Parliament,  if  any  noble  lord  is  desirous  of 
making  an  observation,  he  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
move  that  counsel  withdraw  from  the  bar. 

Mr»  Williams, — ^Do  you  now  see  the  line  and  a  half  that  is  before 
you  ? — Yes. 

The  paper  was  then  presented  to  the  witness  folded 
lengthways,  so  as  to  show  the  first  half  of  every  line^ 

Do  you  see  that  distinctly  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  your  hand-writing  ? — ^It  does  not  seem  exactly  my  writing. 

Do  you  believe  it,  or  not  ?— I  cannot  tell  whetljer  it  is  my  writing,  be- 
puise  it  is  not  exactly  as  I  write. 

The  ps^per  was  marked  by  the  clerk-assistant. 

jd  Peer  directed  the  shorthand^writer  to  read  the  entry 
on  his  notes,  relative  to  the  exhibition  of  the  paper  to 
the  witness,  which  he  did  as  follows: — *' A  paper  was 
presented  to  witness,  folded  up  longwise,  so  as  to  show 
the  first  half  of  every  line," 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  those  papers  should  be 
marked. 

Mr,  WiUiams,'^  wish  to  know  fron^  you  whether  or  not,  ^inqe 
you  were  discharged — 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  having  moved  that  counsel 
withdraWji  proceeded  to  observe,  that  a  part  only  of  this 
paper  was  shown  to  the  witness,  and  therefore  she  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  stating  whether  the  whole  of  it 
was  her  writing  or  not.  How  then  could  they  know,  by 
marking  the  entire  paper^  which  was  the  particular  ^c« 
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tioD  that  she  had  referred  to  ?  She  was  called  on  to  sny, 
**  Do  you  believe  this  to  be  yoar  haad-writing^or  do  you 
not?"  He  contended  that  there  was  a  third  mode  of 
answering.  She  might  be  asked^  '^  Do  you  believe  this 
to  be  your  hand-writing,  yes  or  no?"  But  was  she  not 
entitled  to  give  a  third  answer — namely,  *'  1  can  form 
no  belief  on  the  subject?" 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said,  with  respect  to  marking  the 
paper,  the  regular  course  would  be,  that  the  counsel 
should,  by  some  mark  of  his  own,  enable  himself  to 
identify  it  generally;  and  where  particular  parts  had 
been  pointed  out  to  the  witness,  that  line,  or  line  and  a 
half,  should  be  distinguished  by  his  initials,  that,  if  the 
papers  were  hereafter  produced  in  evidence,  they  might 
oe  properly  authenticated.  If  the  letters  or  papers  wer& 
never  hereafter  produced  in  evidence,  it  would  be  matter 
for  grave  observation. 

Earl  Grey  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  mark  the 
paper  in  this  manner,  since  it  was  stated,  on  their  lord- 
ships' niinutes,  that  the  letter  exhibited  to  the  witness 
was  doubled  down  lengthwise,  so  as  to  show  the  first  half 
of  every  line. 

The  shorthand-writer  again  r?ad  the  entry  relative  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  letter. 

2%e  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  had  overlooked  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in. 

Mr,  Williams. — Was  it  not  in  the  month  of  November,  1817,  that 
you  quitted  the  service  of  ihe  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Of  course,  at  that  time  ^ou  knew  all  respecting  the  Princess  that  yoa 
have  been  deposing  to  before  their  lordships  for  two  days  back  ? — ^Ycs. 

Since  the  time  that  you  quitted  the  service,  or  were  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  Princess,  have  you  never  represented  the  character  of 
the  Princess  to  be  of  a  very  high  description,  of  an  excellent  descrip* 
tiori  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  represented,  that  you  would  surrender 
half  ydur  Hfe  if  she  could  but  read  your  heart? — I  may  have  said  that, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  remember  never  having  said,  or  written,  or  represented,  that 
if  the  Princess  could  read  your  heart,  she  would  then  be  convinced  of 
the  infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attachment,  and  the  perfect  affection, 
you  entertained  for  her  august  person? — I  recollect  to  have  written 
several  times  to  my  sister,  but  I  do  not  recollect'the  contents  of  my  letter. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write  to  your  sister  to  that  effect  after 
you  were  discharged  ? — I  have  written  to  my  sister. 

Will  you  sweiur  that  you  di4  not  write  to  the  effect  that  has  just  been 
stated  to  you? — I  wrote  home  in  m^  journey  to  .Count  Schiavini. 

The  question  refers  to  your  writuig  to  your  sister.^ — I  wrote  several 
times  to  my  sister. . 
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■  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  express  yourself  in  the  manner  or  td 
the  effect  described,  in  a  letter  to  your  sister,  since  you  were  discharged^ 
r^I  have  written  several  times  to  my  sister,  and  I  know  I  have  spc^eo  of 
her  Royal  Highness;  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions  I  have  used; 
You  are  asked  to  the  effect  ? — Am  I  asked  if  I  have  written  in  th* 
same  sense,  if  I  liave  said  those  words  ? 

To  the  same  effect  in  any  words?— If  I  have  written  expressly  for 
that? 

Have  you  expressed  yourself  in  these  words,  or  to  the  sense,  "  If  the 
Princess  could  but  read  my  heart  she  would  then  be  convinced  of  the 
infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attachment,  and  the  perfect  affection  I 
have  always  entertained  for  her  august  person  ?*'— I  have  wiitten  to  my 
sister,  but  I  cannot  exactly  recal  the  expressions ;  it  was  in  that  sense, 
in  that  meaning. 

Will  you  swear  )*ou  did  not  use  those  very  expressions,  beginning  with 
the  words,  **  Oh !  God,  I  would  surrender  half  my  life  if  she  could  read 
piy  heart  ?*'— I  may  have  used  these  expressions,  because  at  that  time  I 
vas'much  attached  to  her  Royal  Highness. 

That  was  some  time  after  you  had  been  discharged,  was  it  not  ?— -It 
was  not  very  long  after. 

^  Have  you  not  to  the  same  sister  written,  '<  How.  often  in  a  numerous 
pirde  have  I  with  enthusiasm  enume^ed  her  great  qualities,  her  rare  ta« 
lents,  her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity,  m  short,  all  the  perfections 
which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ?'' — I  do  not  recollect  whether 
I  have  made  use  of  those  expressions,  but  I  have  written  to  my  sister,  and 
•I  have  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  towards  me. 
Have  you  not  used  the  very  expressions  that  have  been  just  put  to 
^ou? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly  whether  I  have  used  the  same  express- 
ions, but  I  have  written  in  the  same  sense;  I  do  not  recollect  the  ex« 
JTessions. 

Then  you  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  used  those  very  expres* 
^'ons  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  made  use  of  ihein,  nor  that  I  have 
made  use  of  them. 
ut  to  the  same  sense  you  admit?— The  sense,  yes. 

you  not  remember  this,  "  How  often  have  I  seen  my  hearers  af- 
Cedy  and  heard  them  exclaim  that  the  world  is  unjust,  to  cause  so 
<;h  unkappiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little  ?'' — I  do  not  recollect 
e{her  I  used  those  expressions. 

■And  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy?''— I  do  not  remember  the 
ressions. 
ive  you  not  written'to  that  effect  ?-r-I  have  writtep  to  my  sister  se- 
I  times  to  that  effect,  in  that  sense. 

Vill  you  swear  that  you  have  not  used  those  very  expressions,  those 
words  ? — ^I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  have  made  use  of  them  exactly, 
ou  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  ?— I  will  not  swear  that  1  have 

dseof  them,  nor  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  ihem. 
bu  kept  a  journal,  did  you  not? — A  journal  of  a  voyage, 
journal  generally  whilst  you  were  with  the  i^rincess? — Yes. 
o  you  remember  writing  to  your  sister  thus :  **  You  cannot  think 
t  a  noise  my  little  journal  has  made  ?" — I  wrote  several  times  to  my 
r>  but  1  cannot  recollect  exactly  what  I  wrote.  ^ 

id  you  not  on  one  occasion  use  the  wor^s  just  repeated,  or  to  that 
t?- — I  cannot  recollect  it. 

ill  you  swear  you  have  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  that. 
It  has  been"  (speaking  of  the  journal),  **.  if  1  may  use  the  cK^^wv 
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tion,  snatched  at"  (arrache)  ? — I  tell  you  I  caunot  recollect  what  1 
have  written  to  my  sister,  exactly  the  expressions. 

*<  Every  one  has  read  it;  Madame  Gaulise  begged  me  to  let  her 
carry  it  to  Lausanne ;  all  the  English  who  were  there  wanted  to  see  it 
immediately ;"  do  you  remember  using  those  expressions  to  your 
sister  ? — I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  I  should  recollect  what  I  have  writr 
ten  to  my  sister;  i  do  not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Do  you  not  remember  writing  to  that  effect  ?«— I  do  not  recoUecit 
what  I  have  written  to  my  sister. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not,  to  the  effect  just  repeated  to  you  abont 
the  journal  ? — I  cannot  swear  to  that  of  which  I  sun  not  perfectly  8Ufe. 
Who  is  Madame  Gaulise  ? — A  Swiss  lady. 
Whom  you  know  ? — Yes,  1  know  her. 

Did  you  not  show  the  journal  to  Madame  Gaulise  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect whether  Madame  Gaulish  read  it  before  or  after  I  wa9  returned. 
Did  she  not  see  it  ?--^She  has  seen  it>  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  I  returned. 

Do  you  not  remember  writing  to  this  effect,  or  these  words :  **  \ 
have  been  delighted  at  it,"  at  her  seeing  the  journal,  "  for  you  know 
I  say  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  Princess  in  the 
world;  I  relate,  in  detail,  all  the  traits  of  sensibility  and  of  generosity 
^hiqh  she  has  sho^n,  the  mannewAn  which  she  has  been  received,  sifH 
plaqded,  cherished,  in  all  the  places  we  have  visited  V' — I  recollect 
^hat  I  wrote  very  often  tu  my  sister,  and  spoke  of  her  Royal  HigbDeis^ 
And  to  this  effect  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  in  that  sense 
which  has  beeq  last  spoken  of. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  not  done 
it,  because  1  do  not  recollect  it. 

"  You  know  that  when  the  Princess  is  my  subject  I  am  not  barren, 
conseijuently  my  journal  is  embellished  with  the  effusion  of  my  heart, 
liiy  greatest  desire  having  always  been,  that  the  Princess  should  appear 
\o  be  what  she  really  is,  and  that  full  justice  should  be  rendered  to 
her."  Do  you  remember  having  written  to  that  effect  ? — It  Is  always 
the  same  thing ;  I  have  written  frequently  to  my  sister,  and  as  I  iras 
much  attached  to  the  Princess  at  that  time,  1  wrote  a  great  dealabou| 
her ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions  of  which  I  made  use. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  the  expressions  which  have  ysA 
been  put  to  you  ? — I  will  not  swear,  because  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Wilt  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use  them  ? — I  will  not  swear,  be* 
cause  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  dkl  use  them  ? — J  do  not  recollect 
whether  1  have  made  use  of  them  ;  \  wrote  frequently  to  my  sister, 
and  X  do  not  recollect  the  expressions. 

^  Have  you  not  represented  that  your  money  began  to  fall  short  ?-«»I 
know  nothing  of  that,  hut  I  have  never  been  in  want  of  money. 

«Have  you  not  stated  to  your  sister,  that  you  were  beginning  to  be 
short  of  money,  that  you  were  getting  poor  ? — I  do  not  know  miether 
I  have  said  it,  but  (hat  has  never  happened  to  me. 

Have  you  never  represented  to  your  sister,  that  she  should  econo« 
ifyiit  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

And  retrench  every  superfluity  ? — I  have  represented  to  her,  that 
she  ought  to  economize,  because  she  has  no  fortune  at  home. 

Have  you  not  represented,    "  Did  you  but  know  the  pain  I  feel  In 
not  havin^;  done  so  ?" — I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  wfote  thai,  but  I 
iicreriiafl  Deed  of  moQ^jk 
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Baye  you  not  added,  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  guilty  of  extrart* 
gancey  but  I  have  not  deprived  myself  of  many  things,  which  wer< 
ahnost  useless  ?" — How  do  you  wish  me  to  recollect  what  I  have 
written  ? — ('*  Cmnment  voulez*vous  que  je  me  rappelle  ce  que  j*ai 
Sent  f'J 

When  you  have  spoken  to  the  House  of  something  which  yoii  call  t 
double  entendre,  was  not  the  effect  of  that  to  this  effect :  *<  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  you  a  thing  which  will  surprise  you  ai 
much  as  it  has  done  me.  Upon  the  24th  of  last  month  I  was  taking 
some  refreshment  at  my  Aunt  Clara's,  when  I  was  informed  an  un- 
known person  desired  to  deliver  me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  trust 
it  to  no  one  else.  I  went  down  stairs,  and  desired  him  to  come  up  into 
my  toom.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  broke  the  seal  1  A  pro- 
posal was  made  to  me  to  set  off  for  London,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  j;ov^ness  :  I  was  promised  high  protection,  and  a  brilliant 
fortune  m  a  ^hort  time.  The  letter  was  without  signature ;  but  to 
assure  me  of  the  truth  of  it,  I  was  informed  I  might  draw  on  a  banker 
for  as  much  money  as  I  wished." 

The  Attorney-General  stated^  that  be  bad  not  inter-> 
posed  when  the  counsel  against  tbe  bill  bad  asked  as  to 
particular  expressions  used  by  tbe  witness^  but  that  novr 
that  he  was  proceeding  to  read  a  long  letter^  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  submit^  that  the  regular  course  was  for  him 
to  produce  it,  and  put  it  into  the  band  of  the  witoessf 
and  to  ask  whether  it  is  her  hand-writing  or  not;  and 
that  he  had  no  right,  without  having  so  done,  to  read 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  was. assumed  to  exist. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  that  he  had  been  and  must 
have  been  perfectly  in  order.  In  cross-examination« 
there  were  two  modes  which  an  advocate  had  a  right  to 
take,  with  a  view  to  try  the  veracity  of  a  witness.  First, 
as  in  the  case  before  their  lordships,  in  parole  evidence, 
supposing  the  witness  to  have  made  any  particular  state- 
ment, at  any  particular  time,  or  to  any  given  number  of 
persons,  which  was  untrue,  it  was  competent  to  uive  in 
evrdeoce  not  one  word  in  contradiction,  unless  the  wit- 
ness had  been  previously  asked  as  to  that  statement,  or 
generally  examined  upon  that  subject.  Not  till  the 
witness  should  be  so  examined,  and  the  answer,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  obtained,  was  it  competent  for  the 
cro88*examining  advocate  to  call  one  of  tbe  numcreus 
persons  assumed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  contradict  tbe 
witness.  The  analogy  with  this  case  was  close  and 
ebvious.  He  would  rather  wish  the  witness  not  to  be 
present. 

The  Lord-Chancellor.— -Thai  is  quite  right.  Let  the 
witness  withdraw.  (She  withdrew  accordingly.) 

Mr.   IVilUanu.-^i  course  this  alternative  resulted 
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while  h^ (Mr.  Williams)  bad  been  examining  tbe  witness 
from  a  written  paper^  without  making  any  objection. 
Sately  this  implied  the  sanction  of  their  authority  too  f 
and  the  objection  made  came  from  them  a  little  tod 
late. 

Mr.  Brougham  only  begged  to  state,  from  his  own  re- 
collection, that  in  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Williams  baft 
referred,  the  rule  was  decided  to  be  that  which  his 
learned  friend  had  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham)  was  putting  a  writing  into  the  bands 
of  the  witness,  and  asking  him  to  deny  or  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  own  handwriting  —  nothing  more.  He 
proved  it,  and  then  Mr.  Scarlett  objected  to  his  (Mr. 
Brougham's)  examining  to  the  contents  or  the  writing 
of  that  letter,  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  who  pre- 
sided, held  that  he  had  a  right  to  examine  the  witness 
from  such  letter,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  without  show- 
ing it  to  that  witness.  The  learned  judge  so  ruled,,  for 
thi3  obvious  reason — that  if  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  did  show 
it  to  the  other,  there  must  be  an  end,  at  once,  of  all  po8« 
sibility  of  his  trying  the  witness's  credit. 

The  Attorney^Gcneral  would  dismiss  the  two  cases 
which  had  been  cited  with  this  observation — that  coun- 
sel who  quoted  cases  from  memory  always  did  so  accord- 
ing to  their  own  impressions  of  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject:  those  in  question  had  been  cited  by  his  learned 
friends  in  their  own  favour.  He  should  not  remark 
upon  the  declaration  which  had  been  used  by  his  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Williams.  '^  It  is  mine  and  your  lordships* 
duty"  (continued  the  learned  gentleman)  ''  to  look  upon 
this  question  according  to  those  rules  by  which  your 
lordships  will  conceive  yourselves  to  be  bound;"  be 
meant  the  rules  of  evidence  applying  to  other  courts  of 
justice*  Whether  the  question  was  one  that  was  material 
or  immaterial,  if  he  felt  that  his  learned  friends  were 
trenching  at  all,  or  going  beyond  that  which  was  legal 
and  right,  it  was  his  duty  directly  to  object  to  the  course 
they  were  taking.  *One  of  the  propositions  which  had 
been  advanced  he  should  dispute ;  and  that  was,  as  to 
the  means  to  be  used  in  order  to  procure  the  contra* 
diction  of  any  fact  or  expression  previously  deposed 
to  by  a  witness.  In  the  first  place,  the  position 
whicFi  had  been  contended  for  applied  only  to  parole 
evidence :  here,  their  lordships  would  observe,  they 
were  not  upon  parole  evidence^  bat  on  a  long  letter. 
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'His  learned  friend  said— and  he  must  believe  him^  o 
course,  though  the  fact  rested  upon  his  Own  statemeo 
only — that  he  had  that  letter  in  his  possession.  Noi 
his  (the  Attorney-General'b)  objection  was  this— -no 
chat  they  might  put  that  letter  into  the  witness's  hands 
AQd  ask  her  if  it  were  of  her  handwriting :  and  tben^  i 
^e  denied  it,  prove  it  was,  (which  they  might  undoubt 
^dly  do;)  or  in  case  she  admitted  it,  and  that  it  con 
Gained  a  contradiction  to  what  she  had  said,  that  thei 
Che  letter  might  be  used  in  evidence  (which  they  wouh 
be  equally  competent  to  do).  But  he  contended  tba 
Chejr  could  not  examine  the  witness  upon  any  of  th< 
c:ootents  of  a  letter  which  was  not  produced  in  evidence 
i:ior  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness,  in  order  to  prov< 
^fae  writing.  The  decision  of  Lord  Kenyon,  at  Nisi  Print 
Cfor  quoting  which  he  was  much  obliged  to  his  learnec 
friends)  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle.  His  learn 
friends  had  not  pursued  the  regular  course  ;  they  die 
put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  witness,  and  asl 
l:^er  if  it  was  her  handwriting,  which  unquestionably  i 
Hvould  have  been  competent  for  them  to  do  ;  they  migh 
irove  that  a  statement  in  the  letter  was  in  contradictioi 
o  a  statement  mnde  at  their  lordships'  bar;  but  tba 
>art  of  the  letter  alpne  would  be  evidence.  He  mean 
o  contend  that  they  could  not  bring  a  written  documen 
»f  thi^i  nature  in  evidence,  unless  under  the  particula 
ircumstances  which  he  had  stated.  They  had  a  righ 
ascertain  if  the  letter  was  written  by  the  witness  o 
lOt ;  and,  if  they  could  ascertain  that  fact,  then  thej 
»uld  have  a  right  to  use  the  letter.  The  documen 
ust  speak  for  itself,  it  being  in  writing.  So  far  fron 
is  learned  friends  having  established,  therefore,  that  h< 
^Ehe  Attorney-^Gemral)  was  wrong,  he  submitted  to  thei 
l^Drdships  that  his  learned  friends  were  in  that  case,  anc 
^liat  he  was  right.  If  he  had  suffered  those  learned  gen 
.emen  to  proceed  so  long  in  an  irregular  course,  tha 
ught  not  to  be  allowed  to  operate  against  him.  Wha 
e  ventured  to  stand  upon  was  this — that  the  course  pur 
^ed  by  Mr.  Williams  was  an  irregular  one.  The  prope 
would  be  to  put  the  letter  into  the  witness's  hands 
f  she  admitted  it  to  be  of  her  writing,  it  might  then  b< 
qaestion  what  part  of  it  should  be  taken  as  evidenci 
¥  not.  His  learned  friends  had  no  right  to  cross-exa 
the  witness,  assuming  the  admission  of  that  letter 
^nd  upon  the  facts  which  it  contained.    As  to  what  ba< 
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been  said  about  an  affidavit  and  a  letter^  he  accepted  the 
challenge  of  his  learned  friend  ;  and  would  maintain 
that  there  was  no  difference^  so  far  as  regarded  the  legal 
rule  for  which  he  was  contending,  between  a  letter  and 
an  affidavit :  whether  it  was  an  affidavit  or  any  other 
writing,  in  every  case,  that  written  instrument  must  be 
proved. 

Lord  £r5A'fiir  (who  spoke  in  a  low  and  indistinct  tone) 
woold  take  the  liberty  of  informing  their  lordships  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  best  and  most  proper  way  of 
proceeding  in  this  case.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
more  preferable  course  would  be  for  the  Queen's  counsel 
to  go  directly  to  work.  They  should  produce  the  letter 
— ^they  should  ask  the  witness  whether  or  no  it  was  of 
her  handwriting ;  and  then  if  she  doubted  or  denied  it 
that  would  be  no  matter,  because  others  need  not  doubt 
about  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  examine  others  as  to  her 
handwriting;  and  then  it  would  be  seen  how  far  that 
which  was  written  in  the  letter  might  be  in  contradic* 
tion,  or  otherwise,  to  what  shd  had  deposed  at  the  bar. 
There  might  6e,  as  he  apprehended,  danger  in  the  other 
course.  Counsel  might  hold  the  letter  in  their  hands, 
and  say  to  witness,  "  Did  you  not  write  this,  or  some- 
thing like  this?"  and  she  might  reply,  ''I  wrote  to  thig 
or  that  effect ;"  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  like  a 
definite  ansv.  er,  and  infinite  time  would  be  consumed.. 
Therefore  such  a  course,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  de- 
sired object  by  a  direct  and  speedy  method,  would  be  aa. 
circuitous  as  for  himselKto  go  round  by  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  to  his  own  house. 

The  Lord-Chanceilor  would  prt)pose  a  course  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  to  their  lordships'  satisfaction, 
as  it  would  possibly  be  for  his  own  individual  satisfac- 
tion. Whatever  his  own  opinion  might  be  upon  this 
question,  it  was  one  which  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  refer  to  the  learned  judges,  by  whom  theiir 
lordships  were  assisted.  They  might  be  asked  what  would 
be  the  rule  of  evidence,  in  the  courts  below,  applicable 
to  a  case  similar  to  the  present.  He  by  no  means  con- 
curred in  the  view  which  had  been  taken  of  it  by  the  noble 
lord  who  had  just  spoken.  During  the  many  years  that 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Erskine)  had  been  in  Wesimio- 
ster-hall,  he  (the  Lord-ChanceHor)  should  have  thought 
he  might  have  had  much"  better  opportunities  of  in- 
forming himself  what  the  rule,  with  its  applicalfion,  was^- 
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_  than  he  seemed  to  have  availed  himself  of.     When  he 
^the    Lord-Chancellor)    had    the    honour   of  attending 
eourts  of  law,  he  always  understood  the  rule  to  stand 
thus  >— if  a  witness  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  shake  the  credit  of  that  witness,  counsel  might 
proceed  (as  it  was  quite  competent  for  them  to  do)  to 
prove  that  he  or  she  had  made  a  declaration  of  another 
«ort,  viva  voce,  or  by  writing,  (if  he  or  she  ever  had  ad- 
dressed to  another  person  such  and  such  a  declaration,) 
from  that  which  was  then  recently  made  at  the  bar.     If 
the  witness  had  done  so,  and  that  was  made  to  appear, 
it  tveqt  directly  to  destroy  the  credibility  ofsuch  witness 
iipon  his  examination-in-chief.    If  the  witness,  however, 
in  su^h  a  case,  denied  that  he  or  she  ever  did  make  such 
a  declaration  (whether  by  letter  or  otherwise),   it  was 
equally  competent  for  the  other  party  to  prove  thai,  not- 
-withstanding  that  denial,    the   witness   had  made  such 
contradictory  statement  or  declaration  ;  that  it  was  in 
contradiction  to  what  the  witness  had  already  affirmed. 
A  question  of  this  kind,  he  remembered,  arose  upon  the 
Berkeley  peerage  ;  although  there  it  was  endeavoured, 
Oct  to   impugn,  but  to  confirm  a  witness's  testimony. 
Their  lordships  must  see  that  in  their  case  the  rule  of 
parole  evidence  must  apply  where  the  declaration  was  a 
verbal  one.  It  was  long  since  he  had  ceased  to  mingle  in 
tbe  business  of  common-law  courts ;  but  20  years  ago  the 
I'ule  of  evidence  in  a  case  like  the  present  was  quite  clear; 
tbey  showed  the  letter  to  the  witness,  and  asked  him, 
**^Did  he  write  or  subscribe  it,  yes  or  no  V*   If  the  witness 
jdenied  that  such  letter  had  been  so  written  or  subscribed 
l^y  him,  and  another  person  attempted  to  prove,  and  did 
f>«"©ve,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  it  was  written 
or  subscribed  by  the  witness,  then  that  denial  destroyed 
al  Ydgether  the  credit  of  his  examination.    But  their  lord- 
-sti  ips  would  easily  see  (unless  they  introduced  a  great 
-^^al  more  limitation  than   had    been   attempted   to   be 
^d  <^ne)  what  a  state  they  would  be  in.     Because,  if  counsel 
r>ir"oceeded  in  this  wa}',  they  might  go  back  to  any  dis- 
^^•-■ice  of  time,  and  ask  witnesses  if  such  or  such  a  letter 
"■^  ^^d  been  written  by  them;  and  if  the  witness  was  erro- 
-  OQs  in  her  answer,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  very 
^ious  consequences  might  arise  from  her  error.     He 
'oald  propose  that  it  be  referred  to  the  learned  judges 
1*  their  consideration,   whether  the   practice  allowed 
^t,  fro(n  a  letter  ^aid  to  be  written  by  the  ^hitness,  the 
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witness  could  be  cross-examined  before  the  contents  6f 
that  letter  were  either  stated  or  read  to  the  witness^  and 
proved  to  be  wcitteaby  the  witness. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  thought  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt^  if  the  witness  had  confessed  this  paper  to  be 
of  her  handwritings  that  the  cross-examination  upon 
the  strength  of  it  was  quite  regular.  But  his  doubt  upoa 
the  subject  was  this— that  it  should  have  been  proved. 
Counsel  were  makingthe  same  use  of  this  unauthenticated 
paper  as  if  it  had  been  already  regularly  proved.  If  the 
witness  had  declared  it  was  her  handwritings  then  they 
might  have  been  allowed  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
cross-examination;  but  be  doubted^  under  present  cir« 
cumstancess  whether  they  had  a  right  to  make  any  use 
of  it  whatever.  Wbat^  be  would  ask,  had  the  whole  of 
the  cross-examination  tended  to?  To  discredit  the  wit- 
ness, if  he  might  use  the  term^  by  anticipation.  Having 
abown  her  that  letter,  it  should  be  proved ;  but  that 
could  not  be  done  at  the  present  moment,  because  they 
could  not  interrupt  her  testimony.  The  witness  then,  as 
far  as  these  letters  went,  must  leave  the  bar,  an  uncon- 
tradicted witness:  and  the  fact  being  so,  she  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  Instead  of  this,  here  had  ^een  a 
cross-examination  of  nearly  two  hours,  and  he  protested 
against  a  proceeding  like  that  upon  which  their  lord- 
ships were  called  upon  to  interfere  being  allowed  to 
produce  any  discredit  of  the  witness  in  this  stage.  A 
very  extraordinary  objection  had  been  made  to  the  At- 
torney-General, that  because  he  did  not  interfere  before^ 
as  he  might  have  done,  be  ought  not  to  interfere  now  ; 
so  that,  because  that  which  was  irregular  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  a  doubt  whether  tbeir 
lordships  could  put  the  proposed  question :  supposing 
the  signature  or  subscription  were  shown  and  proved, 
'^  non  constat'*  that  that  which  preceded  the  signature 
might  not  have  been  subsequently  altered. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that  another  question 
•had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  examination.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  parties  were  entitled  to  examine  upon 
certain  expressions?  But  previously  to  the  ascertaining 
of  this,  there  was  another  question  to  be  considered,  upon 
which,  he  confessed^  he  bad  a  doubt,  and  should  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  others.    It  was^  whether,  when  » 
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tf^  bje  aaked^, showing  the  witness  only  a  part,  or  one  6t 
jEl^pre  lines  of  such  letter,  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  whe-* 
tber  he  wrote  $uch  part?"  The.  judges  are  gf  opinion^ 
that  that  question  should,  be  answered  by  them  in  the 
affirmative  Xf>  the  question  injthat  form;  but  in  answer 
ip  the  latter  part,  which  is  this^  ^^and  in  case  the  Wit-i 
ness  shall  not  admit  that  he  did  or  did  uQt  write  such 
part,  whether  be  can  be  examined  to  th^  contents  of 
such  letter?"  that  the  learned  iudizes  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  given;  namely, 
that  the  pap^r  itself  is  to-  bp  produced^  in  order  that  tlie 
whole  may  be  seen,  and  the  one  part  explained  by  the 
other.  ,     .     .  ; 

The  Earl  6f  Liverpool,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
observed,  that  the  question  of  striking  out  the  latter 
^part  of  tne  evidence  from  .their  nqinutes  was  one  of  im- 
portance, on  which  he  at  present  delivered  no  opinion, 
but  which  deserved  their. lordships^^  consideration. 
.^  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  conceived  the  subject  to 
be  of  so  much  weight  and  importance,  th^t  he  should 
\>e  gui(ty  of  a  dereliction  of  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  fairly 
state  his  own  impressions  respecting  it.  He  should  be 
dad  also  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  poble  lords,  al« 
ftough  Jhe  hiipaself  saw  but  one  way  of  getting  out  of 
their  diffipulty.^  The  opiqion  of  the  judges  went  to 
^fliect  the  whole  of  that  day's  proceeding,  and  if  they 
were  not  to  persevere  in  an  irregular  course,  neither 
ought  what  had  been  irregular  to  remain  upon  their 
journals.  He  thought,  too,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
allow  the  evidence  upon  a;i  examination  which  had 
been  erroneously  pursued  to  go  forth  to  th,^  public. 
This  might  serve  the  purposes  of  tl^e  defence,,  by  castings 
general  discredit  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  witness's  tes«^ 
timony,  btK  it  was  for  their  lordships  to  prevent  dny 
improper  influence  over  the  administration  of  justice* 
He  shwjuld  therefore  in  the  mean  lime  move,  that  after 
communication  was  made  to  counsel  of  the  opinioa 
delivered  by  the  jjidges,  they  should  aUo  be  informed 
that  the  whole  evidence  with  regard  to  the  letters  would 
6e  expunged  from  the  minirtes  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that  they  could  not 
strike  all  this  evidence  out  of  their  minutes  without  inr 
the  first  place  Itearing  counsel  against  it. 

Lord  Mrskine  stated,  that  the  examination  had  not^ 
b«e»  objected  to  till  it  had  proceeded  &  vev^  ^o\^^v^^\.-^ 
'  3  c 
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ible  length.  If  the  whole  evidence  taken  under  it  nrer^ 
»truck  out  as  required  by  his  noble  friend,  tbeir  lord* 
ships  D>ust  in  consistency  go  back,  and  strike  out  mftoy 
other  pieces  of  evidence.  They  were  probably  not 
iiware  how  far  this  woald  carry  tbeui,  or  that  it  might 
lead  to  the  necessity  of  revisrng  the  whole  of  their  mi* 
nutes,  and  to  infinite  debate  u{^n  what  parts  ought  or 
OBght  not  to  be  expunged.  In  any  ^ase,  however,  tht 
counsel  ought  to  be  heard  if  their  lordships  entertained 
the  present  question. 

The  Marqu'u  of  Lamdown  observed,  that  he  under** 
stood  the  usual  practice  to  be,  when  counsel  on  one  side 
were  induced  to  forbear  stating  their  objection  in  due 
time,  and  delayed  it  till  the  examination  which  it  applied 
to  was  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  it  should  not  impose  oa 
tifie  opposite  counsel  the  necessity  of  recommencing  bii 
whole  examination.  No  counsel  in  the  world  could  be^ 
gin  at  once  with  the  material  (juestions  of  bis  ct09B^ 
exatnination,  if  by  some  after*objection  it  was  probable 
that  be  must  begin  de  novo,  because  then  the  witnesi 
^.ould  be  placed  on  his  guard  and  see  plainly  before  him 
the  object  and  course  of  t^he  questions  addressed  to  him. 
The  error  lay  with  those  counsel  who  omitted  to  bring 
forward  a  sound  objection  at  the  proper  time,  and  it 
appe«ired  to  him  of  great  consequence  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  that  this  principle  should  be  well  ud« 
derstoodi 

The  Lord-Chancellor  saidy  thai  if  the  question  of  strik- 
ing out  this  evidence  from  their  minutes  was  to  be  de- 
bated, it  ought  to  be  debated  with  a  full  statement,  before 
them  of  the  Whole  matter,  and  in  that  case  it  would  h^ 
^oper  to  adjourn  till  the  next  day.  It  certainly  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  a  most  important  and  serious  question. 

Lord  Grenville  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to 
proceed  upon  the  motion  till  some  application  was  made 
on  the  part  of  counsel  for  that  purpose,  nor  until  after 
it  was  shown,  question  by  question,  and  article  by  article, 
te  what  parts  the  objection  was  applied. 

The  Earl  of  Danonghmore  observed,  that  be  was  not 
responsible  for  the  order  of  their  lordships'  proceedings ; 
he  was  but  a  simple  peer  amongst  many.  He  objected 
to  an  examination  appearing  and  going  forth  which, the 
judges  had  pronounced  to  be  irregular.  That  opinion  of 
the  judges  ought,  in  his  view,  to  be  construed  as  looking 
karkward  %a  well  as  forward,  and  as  affecting  the  Whole 
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•f  that  day's  examiQation.  If,  bovrever,  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression  of  their  lordsbipSj  he 
was  willing  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and  counsel 
called  in. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  was  directed  to  inforia 
them,  that,  upon  cross-examination,  counsel  cannot  be 
allowed  to  represent,  in  the  statement  of  a  question,  the 
contents  of  a  letter,  and  to  ask  the  witness>  whether  tba 
witness  wrote  a  letter  to  any  person  with  sucfa  contenu, 
or  contents  to  the  like  effect,  unlesjs  the  letter  is  first 
shown  to  the  witness,  and  the  witness  is  asked  whether 
he  wrote  such  letter,  and  admits  that  he  did  write  it ; 
and  also,  that  tbe  House  will  allow  a  witness  to  be  ask* 
ed  upon  cross-examination,  upon  showing  such  witness 
only  a  part,  or  one  or  more  lines  of  such  letter,  and  not 
the  whole  of  it,  whether  he  wrote  such  part,  or  such 
one  or  more  lines  :  but  if  the  witness  should  not  admit 
that  be  wrote  such  part,  or  such  one  or  more  lines,  tbe 
witness  cannot  be  examined  to  the  effect  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  unless  it  is  shown  to  him,  and  he  admits, 
that  be  wrote  it. 

Tbe  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr*  Willmms, — ^Is  that  your  handwriting  ?  (a  letter  beinj;  pot  iottt 
*the  hand  of  the  witness) — ^Yes. 

Is  that  side  your  writing  ? — It  is  my  writing. 

Take  tbe  next:  is  the  next  page  your  writing?— Yes. 

And  the  next  ? — ^Yes. 

£¥€0  to  the  end  ?-**Yes,  to  die  end. 

And  the  address  ^ — Yes. 

And  the  date  and  the  place  ? — Yes. 

Look  at  that.  (Another  letter  being  shown  to  the  witness.)  Is  that 
^rst  page  your  writing;  ? — Yes, 

Aad  the  next  ?-<-Y€s« 

And  the  last  ?•— Yes. 

The  whole  ?— To  the  end. 

Is  the  first  page  of  that  letter  your  writing,  the  dote  and  altogether  ? 
(another  letter  being  shown  to  the  witness)— Yes. 

And  the  next  page  ?— Yes.  » 

Name  and  all  P—Yes,  all  mine.  (The  letters  were  severally  handed 
in  and  marked  by  the  clerk-assistant.) 

The  Solicit or-General  interposed  and  objected  to  this 
form  of  examination. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  he  understood  bis  learned 
friend  to  be  about  examining  tbe  witness  as  to  the  con-* 
tents  of  the  letter  which  she  had  acknowledged  to  be  in 
her  handwriting.    This,  he  submitted,  M  vit^^  w^v  ^««i- 
peteot  for  him  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  cio*^-^^^X3av^^>iL^^^ 

3cd 
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The  Lord'Chancellor  observed^  that  according  to  aljt 
hil  knowledge^  one -of  the  6rsi -principles  of  eVidenci^ 
was,  that  a  writing  should  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  fVilliams  applied  to  be  heard  upon  this  point. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  wished  that  their  proceedingaf 
should  be  conducted'  with  regularity^  ^nd  that  the  ob- 
jection should  be  first  stated. 

•  The  Attorney  ^General  said/ his  objection  was  prcY 
wisely  expressed  in  what  had  just  before  fallen  from  his 
lordship  ;  it  was  the  writing  itself^  and  not  its  contents^ 
that  could  be  iiow  admitted  as  evidence.  '^ 

^  Mr.  Williams  remarked,  that  the  Attorney-GerieralV 
objection  was  certainly  a  short  one^  but  if  he  understood 
h  richtly,  a  n^ore  important-question^  as  afFecting  the 
administratioti  of  justice,  never  yet  Arose  from  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  laW  to  this  tinie.  No  man' was  more  dis- 
|:^osied  than  himself  to  bow  with  humility  to  great  legal 
authorities,  but  in  that  high  court,  and  iri  a  cftdsebf  Sdcb' 
high  importance,  be  should  be-  ashamed  of  himself,  if 
be  did  not  fairly;  candidly,  and  manfully,  state  hi^  o'wh 
bpinion  to  their  lordships.  The'  rule  in  question  was 
one  of  practice,  rather  than  of  written  authority;  if 
there  had  been  any  authority  in  the  books  respecting  it, 
that  authority  should  have  been  produced.  But  in  the 
absence  of  all  recorded  reference  or  citation  on  the 
subject,  he  should  assume  tH^t  none^  was  to  be  found. 
If  the  rule  were  as  the  Attorhey-<5eneral  reprfssented  it, 
what  must  be  its  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  f 
The  only  principle  on  which  the  letter  was  at  all  ad- 
mitted was,  that  it  might  show  a  contradiction  td'tbe 
evidence  on  the  examinatioo-in-chief.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  its  admissibility.  It  was  in  this  light  only 
that  letters  or  did  affidavits,  hot  appertaining  to  the 
cause  in  hand,  could  be  made  matter  of  evidence.  The 
course  wliich  he  no^'  proposed  to  pursue  with  the  wit- 
ness was  according  to  the  established  practice  as  he 
dnder^tood  it,  as  he  had  dbserved  it,  as  he  had  suffered 
from  it.  The  writing  was  introduced  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  pointinPi^  out  a'  contradiction.  Why  were  they 
to  wait  till  a  future  stage  of  this  proceeding  for  the 
rliscovery  of  facts  wfaith  tmght  be  proved  immediately  ? 
What  was  the-gront^  or  necessity  f6r  this  delay  P  If 
:^estrained  in  his  present  course^  he  might  experience 
difficulties  hereafter  in  showing  the  contradiction*  The 
0/oestioo  was^f'  obvious-  and  Vvti\  Vxn^otwit^,   T1V\^\^ 
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p9Mn  case  fresh  in  bU  recollection^  a  case  in  which  ^e 
jiras  himself  engaged^  and  tried  *  before  -  a  jadge^  who^ 
wilbont  speaking  invidiously^  he  would  Say  wasexceedr 
ed  by  none  in  legal  knowledge^  (he  meant  Mr.  BaTon 
Wqod^)  the  last  tin^e  he  went  the  Northern  ci^rouit.  He^ 
as  counsel  for  one  of  the  parties,  had  a  letter  in  his  poa« 
session  contradicting  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  both  he  and  the  learned  counsel  who  was 
with  him  agreed  that  the  letter  was  fnaterial,  and  agreed 
also-  to  postpone  th*e  production  of  it.  The  witness 
came  and  went,  and  when  he  (Mr.  Williams)  conceived 
tbat:the  time  had  arrived  for  him  to  produce  it,  he  Was 
informed  that  his  time  was  pajst,  his  opportunity  gone 
by.  'Mr.  Scarlett,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  objected 
to  it,  with  a  taiint  which  produced  an  effect  upon  him, 
to  whrchwas  probably  owing  the  present  accuracy  of 
bis  recollection.  It  was  said  the  letter  w^as  no  evidence* 
in  the  cause,  and  that  he  must  be  in  the  incunabula  of 
bis  profession,  to  pretend  to  introduce  it  after  having 
omitted  to  do  so  at  the  proper  moment.  The  same  rule 
held  in  parole  evidence;  it  was  not  the  tenour  of  what 
a  witness  said,  but  his  Words  that  constituted  evidence. 
Suppose  an  action  to  be  brought  for  money  lent,  and 
John  Nokes  to  prove  that  a  loan  of  20/.  was  made  on  a 
given  day  by  the  plaintiflf  to  the  defendant;  if  counsel 
suffered  such  a  witness  to  pass,  and  afterwards  proposed 
to  call  him  to  show  the  loan  was  the  other  Way,  such* 
an  exan^ination  would  not  be  allowed.  By  the  same 
tule^  and  not  from  any  remote,  but  from  an  unerrin;g 
and  absolute  analogy,  he  submitted  that  if  he  now  suf« 
fered  this  woman  to  escape  without  questioning  her  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  writings  which  she  had  admitted 
to  be  her  own,  be  should  be. hereafter  liable  to  be  told 
that  the  time  of  contradiction!  was  gone  by.  Had  he 
waited  till  a  future  period,  the  argument  would  have 
been  that  he  had  lost  his  opportunity  by  his  own  default, 
and  it  would  have  come  with  irresistible  force.  He  felt 
•  the  utmost  degree  of  respect  for  the  decisions  of  their 
lordships,  but  he  declared  to  God,  he  could  not  under- 
stand on  what  principle  of  law  or  reason  the  objection 
of  the  Attorney-General  was  founded. 
.  Mr,  Brougham  assured  their  lordships  that  he  had  a 
very  few  words  to  offer  in  addition  to  what  had  beei>so 
ably  and  forcibly  urged  by  his  learned  friend.  The 
ijuestion ,  no](v  depending  was  of  the  utmost  ia\^^\Vd:ck^<^ 


MM  it  applied  to  the  evidencej  which  might  be  settled  tnr 
unsettled  by  it.  It  was  of  great  itnportaDce  to  the  ciwse 
immediately  before  thero,  to  their  proceeding-  od  all 
other  ocoaaionsj  and  involved  a  roie  of  practice  thai 
might  affect  the  administration  of  justice^  not  only  in 
the  highest  courts,  but  before  the  lowest  tribanals.  The 
great  rule  of  evidence,  as  laid  down  and  recognised,  he 
took  to  he  this — that  without  any  previous  exatninatioB^ 
the  letters  or  written  statements  of  either  party  on  the 
record  may  be.  given  in  evidence,  because  by  puttiog 
or  suffering  himself  to  be  put  on  the  record,  be  let  in 
the  adversary  to  produce  all  the  declarations  or  state-^ 
ments  which,  during  his  life,  he  had  ever  made.  Sup* 
pose  he  gave  a  witness  under  cross-examination  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  written  docnment^ 
contradicting  his  testimony  most  materially,  in  what 
situation  would  the  witness  be  placed.  Non  constat  thatt , 
after  the  cross-examination  had  been  concluded,  the 
witness  might  not  be  able  to  explain  the  discrepancy, 
and  reconcile  an  apparent  opposition.  He  could  not 
perhaps  do  so  without  the  refreshment  of  his  memory^ 
and  that  refreshment  would  arise  out  of  the  written 
document,  whether  a  letter  or  otherwise  in  the  possea- 
sion  of  the  counsel.  The  common  sense  of  the  thing 
was  entirely  on  the  side  of' her  Majesty,  and  against 
putting  and  reading  the  whole  letter.  All  a  man's 
writings  were  evidence  against  himself  in  any  cause 
instituted  by  him,  or  where  be  was  defendant;  but  the 
case  of  a  witness  was  different,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  ever  contended  that  all  a  witness  had 
written  might  be  produced  in  opposition  to  his  testis 
niony.  If  their  lordships  should  decide  contrary  to 
what  he  had  now  argued,  they  might  put  a  new  rule 
round  the  necks  of  the  Queen's  counsel,  but  their  reason 
would  remain  their  own. 

The  Attornty'^General  said,  that  tire  whole  point  lay 
in  a  very  narrow  .compass.  Unquestionably  the  letters 
of  a  party  in  a  cause  were  evidence  against  him ;  but 
no  declaration  in  writing  by  a  witaess  could  be  received 
in  evidence  to  contradict  him  without  being  read.  In 
cross-examination  allthat  was  wanted  was  the  negative  by 
the  witness,  and  then  the  contradiction  must  be  supplied, 
but  it  must  be  supplied  in  the  regular  way,  and  according 
to  established  rule.  Where  a  witness  was  contradicted  by 
parole^  the  witness  to  conU«^d\ci  \\\m  \aw%x.  b^  ^\odM.^^d 
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and  cross-examiaed  by  the  adverse  party^  and  the  same 
role  applied  to  documentary  evidence ;  that  also  must  te 
produced  and  read^  that  the  nature  of  its  contents  might 
be  properly  judged  of.  This  was  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  on  the  other  side ;  for  if  they  asked  qaea- 
lions  regarding,  letters^  those  letters  must  be  produced 
at  the  proper  period.  In  the  case  before  Baron  Wood^ 
it  was  merely  decided,  that  matter  collateral  to  the 
issue  could  not  be  introduced ;  but  here  the  tetter  itself 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness,  and  the  coose* 
^aence  was,  that  if  it  were  to  answer  any  purpose,  it 
must  be  read  in  due  course.  It  had  been  contended^ 
that  this  was  doing  injustice  to  the  witness,  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  explanation;  but  if 
that  were  required,  it  could  be  afforded  at  any  time  by 
recalliog  the  witness.  The  written  declaration  of  it 
witness,  like  every  other  written  paper,  must  speak  foe 
itself:  no  examination  of  its  contents  was  ever  allowecl 
by  parole,  and  if  he  did  not  cite  authorities  upon  this 
point,  it  was  because  the  rule  was  too  well  known,  and 
too  often  acted  upon  to  need  such  support. 

Ijord  Erskine,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  observed,  tha;t 
if  questions  founded  on  the  letters  were  put  to  the  wit- 
ness, DO  further  use  could  be  made  of  them  then,  but 
tbey  must  be  produced  in  the  proper  stage  of.  the  case 
hereafter.  He  begged  leave  to  say,  however,  that  wbat<« 
ever  might  be  the  rules  of  courts  of  law  where  the  case 
<^f  the  accused  followed  immediately  that  of  the  accuser, 
some  difference  might  here  be  allowed,  because  one 
anomaly  of  this. proceeding  was  that  an  interval  must 
be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the  defence.  The 
proper  course  seemed  now  to  be  that  the  contradiction 
in  the  letter  should  be  stated  to  the  witness,  and  that 
•he  should  then  be  required  to  give  her  explanation  or 
reconcilement  of  it,  the  House  being  the  judge  how 
far  that  purpose  had  been  accomplished.  £ither  this 
must  be-  done,  or  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  would  be 
deprived  of  making  the  cross-examination  as  to  this 
point,  and  what  it  produced,  a  part  of  their  case* 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord'  Chanceilor  then  proposed  the  following 
i|uestions  to  the  learned  judges : 

''  Whether,  when  a  witness  is  cross-examined,  and 
.upon  the  production  of  a  letter  to  the  witness  under 
cri^ss^ex  ami  nation,  the  witi^ess  admvU  vVi^X.  \xa  mx^v^ 
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,  ihe  nitness  can  be  exabiined  in  the  eodrtt' 

leilier  he  did  or  did  not  in  such  letter  make 

such  as  the  couosel  shall,  by  questions  Bd-* 

llie  witness,   inquire  are  or  are   aot  made 

r  \rbether  the  letter  ilaclf  mtistbe  read  as  the 

to  manifeat  that  sucii   statements  arc  or  are 

pined  theieiit :   and  ia  wtiat  stuge  of  the  pro-* 

ccording  to  the  practice  of  llie  courts  benw, 

'  could  be  required  by  counsel  to  be  read',  or 

■ted  by  ihe  courts  below  tu  be  read  t" 

iiesiians  were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jai^ 

tiic  learned  judges  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

but  five  minutes  iliey  returned. 

t^ir/'  Justice  j^O hoi. — My  lords,  the  judges  b&ve 

I  upon  the  questions  las)  proposed  lothem  byyoar 

tbe  first  part  vi'  your  lordsiiips'  question  is  ia 

£,  ''  VVhethei,  when  a  witness  is  cross-eiiaaiined. 

The  production  ol'  a  letter  to  tbe  witness  under 

ftninntiun,  the  wiiiiess  admiis  that  lie  nrote  that 

witness  can  be  examined  in  tbe  courts  beloir 

e  <hd  or  did  not  in  stich  letter  muke  statements^ 

2  counsel  shall,  by  (questions  addressed  to  tbe 

|ric[(iire  are  or  «re  not  made  therein  ;  or  wbethef 

I'  niust  be  read  as  the  evidence,  to  maoifeft 

tenieuts  are  or  are  not  contained  in   the 

IMy  lords,  iu  at>swer  to  this  part  of  your  lord- 

,   1  am  10  inl'urm  your  lordships,  that  the 

i;  ut'  optniau,  in  the  case  propounded,  the  eoua" 

t  by  questions  addressed  lo  tl>c  witness,  ioijuire 

ir  u[)  such  statciuents  are  contained  io  the  letter, 

|lie  letter  itself  must  be  rc»d  to  nianifest  whether 

inoiiiE  are  or  are  not  cor.laioed  in  that  fetter. 

in  delivering  this  opinion  to  your  lordshipa, 

do  not  conceive  ilmt  they  ute  presumiog  t» 

ir  laridships  any  itew  rule  of  evidence,  uow  for. 

bime  introduced   by   them,  but  that  they  Ibuad 

lion  apoa  what,  in  their  judgment,  is  a  rule  of 

t^  old  as  any  part  ot'  the  common  law  of  Eng-> 

iely,  lliut  the  contents  of  »  written  instrument, 

^i^ience,  arc  to  be  proved  by  that  instmoieiit 

lut  by  parole  evidence.     The  laiter  part  of 

Khip!>'  question  is  in  these  words,  namely,  "  la 

%  of  the  proceedings,  according  to  tbe  practice 

ns  below,  such  letter  can  be  required  by  coun- 

>ad,  or  can  be  permitted  by  tbe  courts  lo  b& 
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49'ead ?^    My  lords,  ia  answer  to  this^  I  iaih  to  inform  your 
iordsbipsy  tfaat  the  jadges  are  of  opinion^  according  to 
the  ordinary  rule  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  below,  the 
letter  is  to  be  resd  as  (he  evi<lence  of  the  cross-examining 
jcoun^ely  as  part  of  his  evidence  in  his  turn,  after  he  shall 
have  opened  his  case;  that  (hat  is  ilic  ordinary  course: 
^^lU^t  that  if  the  counsel  who  is  cross-examining  suggests 
.40  the  court  that  he  wishes  to  have  the  letter  read  im- 
mediately, in  order  that  ho  may,  after  the  contents  of 
"ihBl  letter  shall  have   been  made  known  to  the  dourt, 
-:€ouod  certain  qmestjons  upon  the  contents  of  that  letter, 
be  propounded  to  the  witness,  which  could  not  well 
eSectualiy  be  done  without  reading  the  letter  itself, 
hat  becotnes  an  excepted  case  in  the  courts  below ;  and 
or  the  convenleut  administration  of  justice,  the  letter  is 
ermitted  to  be  read  at  the  suggestion  of  the  counsel ; 
ut  considering  it,  however,  as  part  of  the  evidence  of 
lie  counsel   pioposing   it,   and  subject  to  all  the  con* 
eqtiences  of  having  such  letter  considered  as  part  of  his 
vidence. 
The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  informed,  that 
a  witness  is  cross-examined,  and  upon  the  produc* 
idn  of  a  letter  to  the  witness  under  cross-examination, 
he  witness  admits  he  wrote  (Imt  letter,  the  witness  cag- 
ot  be  examined  whether  he  did  or  did  not  in  such  leiier 
noiake  statements  such  as  the  counsel  shall,  by  questions 
ddressed  to  the  witness,  inquire  are  or  are  not  made 
herein,  but  that  the  letter  itself  must  be  read  as  the  evi- 
nce, to  manifest  that  such  statements  are  or  are  not 
obtained  therein  ;  and  further,  that  it  is  the  opiaion  of 
lie  House,  that  in  the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  the 
ctter  ought  to  be  read  after  the  counsel  cross-examining 
hall  have  opened   his  case,  but  that  the  House  will, 
pen  the  request  of  su(^h   counsel*,  stating  that  it  is  ex- 
edient  for  the  purpose  of  his  more  effectually,  in  the 
bourse  of  his  cross-examination,  propounding   furtlier 
uestious  necessary  for  the  interest  of  his  client,  permit 
^tich  letter  to  be  read,  subject  to  all  the  consequences 
of  having  such  letter  considered  as  part  of  his  evidence. 
Mr.  Brougham,  before  he  made  his  election  whether 
lie  would  wish  the  letters  read  now  or  at  a  future  srai^e, 
rf»minded  t.he   House  of  a  precedent  in  the    Duchess  of 
Kingston's  case,  in  the  state  trials,  where  Judith  Phillips 
had  been  called  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant^ in  order  to  enable  him  to  read  a  letter^  which 
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letter  was  read  as  part  of  the  cross-examination^  and 
not  as  part  of  the  defendant's  evidence^  whose  case  was 
not  opened  until  afterwards.  On  this  authority  be 
should  have  submitted  that  be  might  read  the  letters  of 
the  witness  De  Mont  as  part  of  her  cross-examination. 

The- Lord'Chancellor  told  the  counsel  for  the  Queen, 
that  they  must  make  their  choice  whether  they  woufd 
have  them  read  now,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
cross-examination,  or  would  produce  them  in  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  business*  In  both  cases  they  must 
be  considered  as  the  evidence  for  and  of  the  Queen* 
He  would  look  more  particularly  at  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston's  case. 

Mr.  Brougham  added,  that  Mr.  Williams  had  one  or 
two  other  (questions  to  put  to  the  witness  before  he 
examined  her  on  the  contents  of  the  letters. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in, 

Mr.  WUUams. — ^Yoii  have  been  thirteen  months  in  England  ? — Yes, 

Anymore  than  thirteen  months? — I  came  lad  year,  in  the  month  of  JiUj, 

Were  you  ever  in  England  before  ? — No. 

Who  came  with  you  ? — One  of  ray  sisters,  a  fri^nc^,  Mr.  Sacpbi,  and 
Mr.  Kroafe,  who  accompanied  me, 

Vour  retinue  consifted  of  two  females  and  two  males  ? — It  was  not  ray 
fuite,  we  were  in  different  carriages.  ^ 

But  travelling  together  at  the  fame  time,  comipg  at  the  fame  time  ^-r- 
Ye?. 

From  Vienna,  or  where  ?— From  Switzerland,  ' 

Ycu  have  been  at  Vienna,  have  you  not  ?— I  have  not  been  at  Vienna, 
except  with  her  Royal  Higi'nefs. 

Not  fince  you  \iere  in  her  Royal  Highnefs's  fervice  ?~No, 

Have  you  been  at  MUan  fince  ? — Yes,  once. 

Were  you  examined  there  ? — Yes. 

How  many  examined  you ;  was  Vimercati  the  counfellor  on^e  ?•?— Ye^, 
Vimercat!  and  three  other  gentlemen. 

Was  there  ony  other  lawyer  there  befides  Vimercati  ?— There  was  the 
Advocate  Vimercati,  three  other  gentlemen,  and  thofe  who  wrote  j  I  4o 
liot  know  whether  there  was  an  advocate. 

Was  Mr.  Powell  one? — Yes. 

Was  Colonel  Brown  there  ?  —  Yts,  he  was  there. 

You  were  examined  more  than  once,  were  not  you  ? — I  was  examined 
but  once  at  MilT:n. 

Any  where  elfe  ? — I  was  examined  only  at  Milan. 

How  long  ago  was  that  ? — A  year  ago,  in  the  month  of  January  or 
tht  commencement  of  February. 

Wliere  did  you  go  from,  in  order  to  be  examined  at  Milan  ? — I  went 
from  Switzerland  to  Milan. 

You  haci  been  at  your  own  houfe,  had  you  ? — Yes. 

Then  living  at  yo<.r  own  home,  net  in  lervice? — Yes,  I  lived  at  home. 

Have  you  finally  agreed  what  you  are  to  have  for  your  evidence  ?^ 
They  have  promifed  nothing  for  my  evidence. 

Have  );ou  not  asked  tor  any  thing  before  you  came,  or  for  any  promise, 
before  you  came  over  to  this  countrj-,  upon  your  oath  ?— No. 
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t)r  for  any  thing  elfe  foF  your  perfonal  presence  ?— 'N09  I  have  only 
demanded  that  they  (hould  p:\y  the  expenses  of  my  journey. 

Do  you  -iitean  to  fwear,  that  you'  expe^l  nothing  for  coming  to  this 
liountry,  and  for  giving  your  evidence  ?— *I  expeft  nothing  at  all  for  hav- 
ing  come  here. 

No  benefit^  or  any  profit  of  any  kind,  you  mean  to  fwear  ? — I  expect 
no  profit  for  coming  here. 

You  do  not  believe,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  are  to  receive  any  money, 
or  benefit  of  any  kind,  for  coming  to  England  ? — T  expert  no  advantage 
from  coming  here,  only  that  they  (hould  pay  my  expenses  back  to  Swii- 
serland,  nothing  moi^. 

That  is  all  you  expe£^  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  expe£V. 

And  that  is  all  you  believe  you  are  to  get  ? — I  expe^  nothing  elfe. 
*    YoH  believe  you  fhall  have  nothing  elfe  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  I  fhall 
have  any  thing  more. 

.  You  ftated  at  the  outfet  that  you  never  had  been  in  fervice  fince  you 
quitted  the  Frincefs  of  Wales }  is  that  fo,  or  is  it  not  ? — I  have  been  in 
no  other  fervice. 

Here  the  cross-^examination  on  this  part  of  the  case 
closed,  and  Mr. -Brougham  having  handed  certain  let- 
ters to  the  interpreter. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  the  better  course 
would  be  first  to  read  the  original  French,  and  after- 
wards a  translation. 

The  Sotkitor-General  understood  that  the  counsel  on 
the  other  side  meant  to  put  questions  upon  the  letters, 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
House. 

The  Ldrd-'Chancellor  said  that  time  would  be  allowed 
the  counsel  till  to-morrow  morning  to  consider  of  the 
rule,  and  of  the  course  they  would  pursue. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  that  he  would  put  questions  upon 
the  letters,  provided  he  were  not  bound  to  occupy  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  time. 

The  Solicitor-^General  submitted  that  the  questions 
were  not  to  be  put  merely  pro  forma. 

The  Lord^Chmicellor  did  not  suppose  that  counsel 
would  not  deal  fairly  and  properly  by  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Certainly  not. 

Lord  Donoughmore  had  feared  that  something  of  the 
Ivind  was  intended. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  repeated  the  terms  of  the  rule, 
and  again  observed,  th^t  as  the  hour  of  adjournment 
/Was  so  near,  time  might  be  allowed  to  the  counsel  to 
deliberate. 

Lord  Donoughmore  still  apprehended  that  the  couti^^V 
far'  the  Quee«  meant  to  do  no  more  l\\au  "jti^X.  \^ >a\\vi^ 
themselves  within  the  words  of  tVie  ruAe  o?  vV\^  WciVi^if.^ 
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Mr.  Brougham  repeated  his  as&ifranc^  to  the  dottfrafy* 
It  was  now  very  near  the  hour  when  their  lordships  U8ii« 
ally  separated,  and  the  letters  would  occupy  muct^  tiine 
in  reading.  It  might  he  well,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
proposal  o(  delay  until  t(!)^morrow,  and  th6  rathef  fbat 
ihe  witness  might  not  have  access  to  the  leit^fs  before 
she  was  examined  as  to  their  contents*  He  atso  again 
begged  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  pr^cedeDl 
in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 

The  House  accordiflgly  arJjoiirfied  at  10  minuter  be- 

THIRTEENTtI  p^Y,—Sef,tember% 
The  Lord-Chancellor  having  taken  his  seat,  wished,  be- 
fore counsel  were  called  in^  to  take  the  opinion  of  their 
lordships  on  the  propriety  of  stating  to  them,  wh^tf  Called 
in,  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston^ 
which  had  been  referred  to  fol-  iheir  lordships^  considera- 
tion yesterday,  after  the  opinion  of  the  judges  had  bceii 
given  in  on  the  points  submitted  to  them.  He  would,  if 
it  was  their  lordships'  pleasure,  when  ihe  counsel  were 
called  in,  read  the  proceedings  u>  which  he  had  alluded^ 
\i\  order  that  their  lordship.^  might  be  satisfied  whether  of 
not  this  case  affected  their  decision. 

The  assent  of  the  House  havihg  been  signified,  the 
counsel  and  agents  for  and  against  the  bill  were  called  in. 
The  Lord' Chancellor  then  fe-stated  the  opinion  giVeii 
bj'^  the' judges  yesterday,  and  observed,  that  the  Queen^'a 
counsel  (Mr.  Brougham)  having  afterwards  cited  the  case 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  very  properly  pressed  it 
on  the  consideration  of  the  House  as  of  importance  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  question,  he  (the  Lord-Chancellor) 
and  the  iudges  had  directed  thcif  serious,  attention   to 
that  case.     Ihe  Duchess  of  Kingston  h&d.  been  prose- 
cuted for  bigaipy,  and,  with  reference  to  the  point  at 
present  under  consideration,  his  lordship  and  the  learned 
judges  had  thought  proper  to  consult  not  only  the  journala 
of  the  House,  but  also  the  printed  account  of  the  case; 
and  the  following  was  the  rfesbli  of  their  investigation  :-— 
His  lordship  now  proceeded  to  read  at  length  the  charge 
sfgainst  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  a  Considerable  part 
ot  the  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  he  then  adverted  to  the 
cross-eiiaminatioh  of  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  naoied 
Judith  Phillips,  whose  husband  had  been  steward  to  the 
Duke  of  Kingston.     Froiti  his  cross-examination  it  ap- 
peatetl  ttiai  a  coolness  had  fex\s\.eA  \ie\.>N^«.tv  \\\feli\\ke  aad 
Mr.  Pbilhps,  and  that  tUe  \avier  Vv^di  V^vk  ii^cV^x^^^ 
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tr6m  hii  dl^e  of  steward.    The  witness  had  Written  « 
letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  begging  her  inters 
ieirence  to  procure  the  restoration  of  her  husband  to  hit 
ditaafcfOD :  and  w»th  respect  to  what  had  been  done  with 
^hk  letter,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for 
%he  Qoeeu,  be   begged  their  lordships'  attention.    The 
examination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  WalUce,  a  gentleman 
^(  vAsi  experience  as  a  lawyer,  of  great  eminence  in  his 
^frofession,^  and  of  whom  bis  lordship  could  say^  that  h^ 
silver  knew  or  ever  read  of  a  person  who  better  under- 
xstood  the  rules  of  evidence.    That  gentleman  produced 
^mhe  letter,  And  put  to  the  witness  the  following  question :««» 
"^^  Is  tbartr  your  handwriting  f" — *'  Yes  ;  the  name  to  the 
Setter  is  mirie/'    The  next  question  put  was — "  Is  that 
^^o»r  letter  J^—'-and  the  witness  replied,  "  it  is  my  letfer.** 
-^fter  this,  the  letter  was  read,     it  was  written  in  terrari 
if  high  panegyric  on  the  Duchess  of  Kingston.  The  wrher 
egan  by  saying,  *'  My  heart  has  always  been  most  de- 
"Notedly  attached  to  your  Grace-"    She  strongly  expressed 
Sker  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  the  Duchess,  and  en- 
-treated  her  Grace  to  use  her  influence  in  her  husband^j 
'favour.     This  letter  was  dated  on  the  7th  of  November^ 
-177*.     The  witness  was  then  asked,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
^r^dit  her  evidence,  whether  her  husband  had  been  dis« 
'Charged  from  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston :  in 
siirsWer  to  which,  she  said,  that  he  had  resigned  his  place. 
^^he  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Thurlow),  in  order  to  coun-< 
^eract  the  effect  of  this  letter  of  Judith  Phillips,  read  two 
'^>lher8;  one  from  Mr.  Phillips,  tendering  his  resignation, 
^nd  another  from  the  Duke,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket, 
•^tcoepting  it.    These  letters  were  dated  in  October,  1771. 
^ftf  r  the  Attorney-General  produced  this  resignation,  it 
^id  not  appear  that  Mr.  Wallace  had  made  any  use  of 
^he  letter  he  hud  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Ju- 
dith Phillips.     No  further  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  the 
course  of  Che  proceedings,  and  it  did  not  appear  what  had 
become  of  the  letter.   'The  circumstances  his  lordship  had 
stated  appeared  in  the  printed  report  of  the  trial,  but  no- 
thing  on  the  subject  of  reading  letters  was  stated  in  the 
joortlak,  and  it  would  appear  that  what  had  passed  in  this 
respect  at  the  bar  had  not  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  their 
lordships'  proceedings.     The  letter  of  Judith  Phillips  had 
no  doubt  been  read  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  con- 
sequence resulted  from  such  reading.     No  use  had  beea 
taade  of  it;  and,  consequently,  the  circmnstance  neiihec 
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tended  to.  establish  nor  to  contradict  th^  opinion  giVen  hf 
the  judges  yesterday.  Their  lordships'  decision  could  not^ 
therefore,  be  in  any  way  affected  by  this  case.  The  Lord* 
Chancellor  then  re-staled  the  opinion  given  yesterday  by 
the  judges,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  plea-^ 
iiure  of  the  Mouse  to  direct  the  counsel  to  conform  to  the 
rule  so  laid  down. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
rule  of  law,  as  yesterday  delivered  by  the  learned  judges^ 
was  correct,  and  that  it  was  in  exact  correspondence  with 
all  his  recollection  of  the  practice  in  the  courts  below^ 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  profession.  When  he  was 
practising  at  the  bar,  if  a  judge  had  decided  on  the  poist 
in  question  differently  from  the  opinion  given  yesterday^ 
he  should  certainly  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  tender  the 
bill  of  exceptions  against  such  a  decision. 

Ijord  liedesdah  perfectly  concurred  in  this  opiDioD^ 
The  letter  in  the  case  referred  to  had  not  been  read  id 
evidence,  as  it  did  not  appear  on  the  journals. 

The  hord' Chancellor  then  intimated  to  the  counsel  that 
they  were  to  proceed  according  to  the  rule  laid  dowri 
ye^terda}'. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  whether  their  lordships  meant 
with  respect  lo  reading  the  letters  in  the  present  stage? 

The  Lord'Chancellor  replied,  that  if  it  was  proposed  to 
read  them  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  must  be 
according  to  the  rule  adopted  by  their  lordships  on  the 
opinion  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Brougham  again  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston,  and,  as  the  letter  of  Judith  Phillips  had  been 
read  on  Mr.  Wallace  producing  it,  asked  whether  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  intention  was,  that  it  should  form  part 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  Lord'-Chartcellor  admitted  that  it  was  likely  tlie 
letter  was  meant  to  be  read  at  the  lime ;  but  he  thought 
that,  on  the  objection  being  taken  by  the  Attorney-G^ 
neral,  Mr.  Wallace,  who  foresaw  what  would  be  the  result 
of  that  objection,  had  with  his  usual  judgment  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocktt,  and  said  no  more  about  it. 

Louisa  De  Mont  was  then  again  called  in,  and  further 
cross-examined  by  Mr,  Williams, 

To  ^vhat  place  did  )ou  go  when  you  qiiirt&.l  the  fervice  of  the  Princefs  t 
— To  Switzerland. 

Did  you  go  to  the  houfe  of  your  father  and  mother  ? — I  have  no  father^ 
hvt  I  went  to  the  houfe  of  my  motnei*. 
Your  mother  is  n^anicc^ agam,  is  iw)\  ft\^>— X«. 
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How  long  did  you  remain  with  -your  father  and  mother  after  you  went 
tliere  i — ^About  a  year ;  a  year  and  a  month,  about  that  time. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  thence,  from  your  home  ?«-»I  went  to 
MiUn. 

"Was  that  to  be  examined  at  you  defcribed  yefterday  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Milan  ? — I  refurned  to  Switzerland. 

Home  ? — ^Yes, 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  home  upon  that  occafion  ? — ^Nearly  three 
.months. 

Where  did  you  go  to  then  ?■— Here,  into  England.  ' 

Who  defired  you  to  go  to  Milan,  in  order  to  be  examined  ? — Mr.  Sacchi 
ricame  to  feek  for  me  on  the  part  of  the  commiflion. 

Who  is  Mr.  Sacchi  ?— An  Italian  gentleman. 

A  Clerk  of  Vimercati,  or  what  $  do  you  know  what  he  is  befides  being 
Si  gentleman  ? — iSo. 

What  i%  he  befides  a  gentleman  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  is  5  he  was 
la  ibldier  (en  militaire),  but  1  do  tust  know  what  he  is  at  prefent ;  he  was 
sin  officer. 

Did  you  know  of  his  being  an  ofHcer  ? — Yes. 

Wheie  did  you  know  him  before  h«  eame  for  you  ? — In  the  houfe  of  the 
rinCefs^  or  with  the  Princefs. 

He  alio  had  been  in  the  iervice  of  the  Princefs,  had  he  ?  —Yes. 

Wlien  he  came  tor  you,  lie  was  no  longer  in  the  fervice  of  the  Princefs  ? 
-No. 

And  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Milan  CommilTion,  was 

f— I  do  not  know,  in  what  fervice  h*?  was. 

Employed  by  them  ? — 1  know  that  he  came  to  feek  for  me,  or  fetch  mc, 
ut  I  do  not  know  wheiher  he  was  employed  otherwife. 

What  year  was  it  jhat  he  fetched  you  to  go  to  Milan  to  he  examined  ? 
—A  year  ago,  l?ft  year. 

Was  it  iii  the  year  1818  or  181P  ?— He  arrived  in  the  month  of  De- 
1818,  and  we  left  in  tlic  January  1819;  it  is  a  year  ago  laft  De- 
•^rember,  that  he  came  for  me. 

Then  it  wab  the  beginning  of  1819,  was  it  ?— Yes. 

Then  up  to  that  time,  if  you  areunderftood  rightly,  you  had  been  living 
'^jirith  your  rather  and  mother  ? — Yes^ 

Then  three  months  more  with  them,  and  then  you  came  over  to  Eng- 
land ? — Nearly  three  months. 

|low  long  were  you  at  Milan  ? — About  two  months. 

What  was  given  to  you  for  going  to  Milan,  any  thing  or  nothing  ?-t- 

Tbey  gave  me  nothing  but  to  p  y  my  journey  and  my  expenfes  j  they  paid 
amy  journey  and  my  expenfes,  but  nothing  more. 

Then  after  that  time,  when  you  wtre  thrtse  months  at  home,  you  main- 
ft^ned  yourfclf,  did  youj  you  liytd  upon  your  ^.wn  means  ?— Yes. 

And  all  the  time,  from  the  leaving  the  Icrvice  of  the  Princefs,  till  going 
«'o  Milan  ? — Yes. 

If  you  are  rightly  underftood,  you  have  received  nothing  only  your 
5t)urneying  expenfes  ? — Yes. 

That  is  all  ?— Yes. 

You  fiave  fopported  yourfclf  here  alfo,  have  you  ? — No,  my  expenfes 
Viaye  been  paid  me  here. 

That  is  all,  only  the  expenfes  ? — Yes,  only  my  expenfes. 

If  you  are  rightly  underftood,  you  faid  yclterday,  that  you  ha-i  been 
examined  only  once  at  Milan  before  you  came  over  to  England  ?— I  was 
examined  only  once  at  Milaa,  but  I  was  fevcral  days  being  examined. 
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Several  <l«ys  under  exis^ifiatioB  f^—Yes. 

Were  thoTe  fMQcefliTe  dfty»  together*  or  wtre  thsy  at  dWkmmt  4Hiies  i^ 
f  (blowing  days  fuccefftvely. 

Then,  in  fa£l,  it  was  only  one  examination  at  Milan  ?-— Ves,  at  Miknu 

Have  you  not  been  examined  finoe  f^n  came  io  Efigkiid  ?f^  bawc  not 
been  exaipined^  I  faaire  been  fworn  onoe,  Itm  not  cpcaimiied^ 

When  were  you  fworn  ? — About  twb  months  ago.    . 

By  wham  ?-^y  a  cnagiftrate,  whom  I  do  not  know,  . 

Where  was  it,  what  tnagiftrate  ? — I  do  not  know  the  magiftralCi  biit*<I 
was  examined  in  the  houfe  of  Mr,  Po«reU. 

Did  yoii  fay  fweirn  ? — Sworn* 

Was  it  upon  the  fubje^t  of  tlie  evidence  yau  have  boeo  giirbg  in  thk 
place  ? — Yes. 

Then  there  was  an  examinattoa  ia  wsritiog)  ?iras  there  a  paper  ficodticed  ? 
—I  have  feen  my  own  paper. 

Was  not  it  there  at  the  tanae  ?*^Ye^  it  wa^  with  Mr.  Powell  at  tiut  time. 

Was  it  the  fame  paper  that  had  been  written  upon  at  Milan  ^^-i .do  not 
know  whether  it  was  tt:e  fame  paper,  but  it  was  my  depofition.  *•.    <  , 

tt  was  your  depofition  wliicb  you  figned^  was  it  not  ?-^I  liave  iig^aed  a 
^fipofltion,  but  I  do  not  kti^W  wh^her  it  was  19  the  (anie  .paper. 

Did  you  not  (ign  that  paper  of  which  you  are  no^  fpeakifig,  |o  -wiiicb 
you  are  fworn  ?— The  d^y  on  which  I  was  fworn  do  you  meaa  i 

Either  then  or  at  aipother  time^ — I  &w  my  depofitioa«  hvtL  I  A0  net 
know  whether  it  was  the  paper  that  I  figned. 

You  had  it  before  you  at  -the  time  ypa  were  fworn,  had  yon  not  ?<n*-Yes. 

You  heard  the  contents  of  ^  read^  did  you  4apt  It^l  did  not  beau:  liw  -tiotti* 
.tents  read. 

Bur  you  faw  the  paper  ?— '][  few  the  paper. 

Did  not  the  papf^  comalu  your  evidence  ?— Yes* 

And  to  that  you  were  fworn  by  a  magiftrate  }tY!S$*  — 

Mr.  Powell  w^  the  geutWmao  thatt  examined  yoM  in  Jtaly  ?.<r-rYes« 

Did  he  ev^  eXfUjKii^^  -jrou  in  t^is  couutry«  except  'that  time  .when  yam 
weie  fworn  ?— No. 

The  Solicitor.^Gxn^rM I  objected  to  the  question  in  that 

fortB,  as  assitming  tbat  Mr,  Powell  had  examined  lier. 

Mr.  Williams, — Did  Mr.  Powell  exanuue  you  at  any  time  in  ^pgltMid  ? 
—No.  ^  ^ 

Has  he  not  ofien  feen  you  in  England  fmce  he  arrived  ?— Sometimes, 

Has  he  not  feen  ypu  frequently  fince  your  ai'rival  in  England  ? — He  juis 
not  feen  me  often. 

Has  he  feen  you  a  dozen  times  fincc  you  arrived  in  England  ? — Ytfy 
more. 

Twenty,  perhaps  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  often. 

That  was  not  upon  the  iubje^  of  your  evidence,  was  it? — No,  it  wa» 
not  upon  the  fubjeft  of  my  evidence. 

During  thofe  vifits  that  you  defcribe,  more  or  iefs,  you  had  no  talk  upon 
the  fuhje^i  of  your  evidence,  had  you  ;  do  you  mean  to  reprefent  tl^at  ? — . 
1  cannot  fay  we  have  faid  nothing  about  my  evidencr,  b^xaule  I  do  not 
rucoUeft  it. 

At  the  time  you  were  fworn,  was  there  a  book  which  you  jtiffcd  }^^Yttt 

You  were  regularly  fworn,  were  you  not  ? — I  kiffed  the  book  as  here. 

To  the  truth  of  your  depofition  which  was  then  before  you^  w^s  It  o^t  ? 
•^Yes. 

Mr.  Brougham  heje  interposed^  and  begged  that  the 

ir 
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witness  might  be  .ordered  to  wit^idfawl  After  she  had 
retired^  he  put  it  to  their  lordships  whether  the  disclo- 
sures already  made  ought  hot  to  vitiate  the  whole  of  wit- 
ness's evidenc<e/  It  appeared  thnt  she  had  been  brought 
before  a  magistrate^  and  there  sworn,  through  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  the  attorney  on  the  other  side ;  and  this,  after 
the  proceedings  in  the  case  had  been  commenced  before 
their  lordships,  ft  was  for  their  lordships*  consideratiba 
■wheiher  they  were  not  called  upon  to-interfere  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  influence  which  had  been  exercised  over 
le  witness^  and  of  tlie  most  outrageous  proceeding  which 
she  bad  described. 

Mr,  WilUums  foWoweA  in  support  of  the  objection. 
He  observed^  that  if  the  evidence  of  a  witness,  situated 
as  Louisa  De  Mont  was,  were  received,  very  consider- 
able danger  ^¥oaId  probably  arise  from  the  precedent. 
Every  witness  came' into  court  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  bui  the  truth.  But  liere  a  party 
<;ame  forward,  whose  eonsciepce  was  already  pledged  to 
>an  ex*parte  statement.  Might  not  such  a  pledge,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  afleci  the  conscience  of  that  wit- 
ness^ in  pre}irdicfe  to  a  declaration  of  the  truth  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  oath  which  was  here 
taken,  might  it  not  prevent  her  from  declaring  "  the 
whole  troth  ?"  'Might  it  not  have  the  effect  of  so  tying 
down  and  fettering  the  conscience  of  the  witness,  as  to 
operate  against  the  course  of  justice?  The  conscience 
of  a  witness  ought,  in  every  court  of  justice,  to  be  per- 
fectly free  ^nd  unfettered -5  which^  he  submitted,  waspo^ 
the  casch'ete. 

The  Lord-CJfanceHar  was  of  opinion  that  the  objeciloQ 
taken  by.  the  learned  counsel  did  not  aifect  the  compe- 
tency of  the  witness  to  give  evidence.  If  the  circum- 
'Stance  alluded  to  affected  the  credit  of  the  witness,  it 
Would  be  open  to  observjition  when  the  whole  case  was 
Understood;  but  to  stop  the  cross-examination  now, 
Would  be  acting  against  the  resolution  to  wiiich  their 
lordships  had  come.  In  ordinary  cases  he  was  quite 
^lear  thnt  observations  of  the  nature  made  by  the  learued 
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'lordships  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 

other  side,  when 

'.The  Lord^Charfcellor  observed ,  ihtvi  iX^e's  coxAAi  wq\;j'^\. 
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present,  goioto  au  argumeDt  on  that  pointy  as  they  did 
not  know  the  circumstances  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  }FiUiatna.^Then  you  are  understood  to  lay,  that,  with  tke  «♦ 
ception  to  which  you  have  alluded,  the  iwearioc  aiui  the  exainination  at; 
Milan,  you  have  not  been  examined  at  all  upon  uiis  subject  till  yoa  cama 
here?-*-No. 

Mri,  ffif/fiflms.— Now,  ray  lords,  with  your  lordshipa' 
permission,  we  propose  to  r-ead  these  letters.  It  is  not 
incumbent  on  us  to  read  them,  but  is  a  matter  of  option.. 
Therefore  we  mean  to  read  the  first  and  second*  It  ii 
not  necessary  to  produce  the  third,  as  it  contains  nothing, 
out  of  which  a  cross-examination  can  arise. 
-  Lord  Erskinc  said,  the  letters  ought  to  be  put  in  pra-^ 
perly  translated. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.r-Y ou  are  going  to  read  those 
letters  in  conformity  with  the  understanding  formeriyi 
stated,  that  they  are  absolutely  required* 

Mr  W^i7//ffiiM.-wCeriainly,  my  lord.  ... 

The  Lord^Chancellor. — ^These  letters  must  hp  first  rea4 
in  French,  and  then  a  translation  laid  pn  the  table,  the 
authenticity  of  which  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  inter* 
preter,  .... 

Mr.  Brougham.''^We  propose,  my  lord,  that  first  the. 
original  letter  in  French  shall  be.read,  and  then  a  traa9« 
lation  by  the  interpreter;  the  original  being  placed  .ia 
the  hands  of  the  other  interpreter)  in  order  to  correct 
any  inaccuracy  that  may  occur.  This  will  save  yotic. 
lordships'  time. 
The  interpreter  then  proceeded  to  read  the  letter  in, 

French:  when  he  came  to  the  name  of  e  Mons.  , 

the  witness  interrupted  him* 

Mr,  Brougham.'^Whkt*.  does  the  witness  say,? 

Ths  Interpreter.— »The  witness  observes,  that  she  finds 

a  name  of  Mons. ,  exposed,  and  she  does  not  wish 

any  one  to  be  exposed  of  whom  she  speaks. 

Mr.  Brougham. — We  do  not  wish  lo  hurt  the  feeU 
ings  of  any  person,  and  have  no  objection  that  the 
names  of  individuals  should  be  passed  over. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — Interpreter,  you  will  explain, 
to  the  witness  that  the  counsel  have  no  objection  to  the 
names  being  left  out ;  and,  whenever  you  come  to  a 
name,  do  not  express  it  until  the  counsel  state  whether 
they  do,  or  do  not,  wish  it  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Lord'Grantham  thought,  as  the  name  had  been  dis« 
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ifnctly  heard  at  the  bar,  that  directions  should  be  given 
to  the  reporters  fot  (he  newspapers  not  to  niention  it, 

l^Ae  Lord^Chancdlor  supposed  that  no  person  who 
happened  to-  attend  on  this  occasion  would  do  that 
trhich'the  House  did  not  mean  to  do.  Strictly  speakings 
the  persons  alluded  to  had  no  right  to  be  present  at  alL 
The  House,  perhaps,  overlooked  it ;  but,  if  thej  presumed 
to  do  that  which  tUe  House  itself  refused  to  do,  it  would 
be  at  their  peWL 

Then  Mr.  Garstoo  the  interpreter  produced  a  paper. 
-  Mr,  Brdii^gfutm  to  Mt.  Garslton.— 'Look  at  that  paper.  H-.ive  you  coin- 
pared  it  wiUi  tlie  original,  «nd  do  you  find  it  be  a  oirrect  translatioa  ?~* 
les* 

Mr.  Br6ugham,^^Now  the  other  interpreter  wilT  take 
the  original,  while  the  translation  is  being  read, 
■  JEarlGrej^ 9iiid  their  lordships  had  heard  the  translation 
verified,  and,  to  render  the  evidence  complete,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  original,  as  well  as  the  translation^ 
should  be  entered  on  their  minutes. 

Mr.  Brougliam  said,  that  could  be  done  afterwards. 
If' it  were  now  entered,  it  would  interrupt  the  course  of 
their  proceedings. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — Let  the  interpreter  take  the 
original  and  the  translation,  and  examine  both  atten- 
tively. If  they  agree  that  the  translation  is  accurate, 
when  they  are  called  to  the  bar,  they  can  say  so. 

The  witness  was  here  directed  to  sit  down. 

Lord  Kenyan  suggested,  whether  time  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  for  a  minute  inspection  of  th^  letters.  Many 
peers,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of  reading,  an^ 
speaking,  and  writing  French  than  he  was,  had  not  the 
advantage  of  distinctly  hearing  the  letter  as  it  was  read. 
For  his  own  part,  there  were  many  sentences  of  it,  the 
meanip^'of  which  lie  could  not  catch  at  the  moment. 

The  ILord'Chancellor  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  any  peer  who  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  originals  might  demand  it. 
.  Mr,  prougham  directed  one  of  the  interpreters  to  read 
(be  translation,  while  the  other  stood  by  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  attended  to.it. 

Tkt  Lord^Chancellor.'^llsis  the  translation  been  com- 
pared Vfxth  the  original. 

Mr.  Brougham  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Solidtor'^Gencral  wished,  as  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  translation  was  accurate,  since  very  little  time 
had  been  giTen  to  his  interpreter  to  compare  the  ori^inai 
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8ibi-lity  nnd  of  generosity  which  she  had"  sbown**— tte 
manner  in  whicti  she  had  been  received^  applauded^ 
cherished,  in  all  the  places  we'  bad  visited.  You  knoni 
that  when  this  august  Princess  is  mjr  subject  I  ttm  rn^ 
exhaustible,  consequently  my  journal  is  embeMrshteii 
with  and  brenihes  the  effusion  of  my  heart ;  my  greatest 
desire  having  always  been^  that  the  Princess  should  ap* 
pear  to  be  what  she  really  is^  and  that  full  justice  should 
be  rendered  to  her.  I  assure  you  that  although  distairtf 
it  is  not  less  my  desire^  and  that  I  shaii  always  eiideft'*' 
voor  with  zeal  that  such  may  be  the  case/  and  as  faras 
my  poor  capacity  iviil  allow.  As  you  may  well  judged 
it  is  not  to  make  a  me'rit  of  it,  since  she  will  always  be 
ignorant  of  it,  and  even  suspects  me  of  ifigratitode: 
btttit  will  only  be  to  content  my  heart,  wiiieh  would 
fiDdasrweet  satisfaction  in  this  charming  soccess;  ' 
'  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  you  a  thing 
which  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  has  me.  Tbe 
fi4tfa  of  last  month  I  was  taking  some  refreshment  at 
my  Aunt  Clara's^  when  1  was  informed  an*  unicnown 
person  desired  to  deliver  me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would 
trust  it  to  no  one  else;  I  went  down  stairs,  and  desired 
himi  to  come  up  into  my  room.  Judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  broke  the  seal ;  a  proposal  was  made  to 
me  to  set  off  for  London,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
being  a  governess.  I  was  promised  a  high  protectioo> 
.and  a  most  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  time.  The  lettev 
was  without  signature;  but,  to  assure  tiie  of  the  truth  of 
it,  I  was  informed  I  might  draw  at  the  banker's'for  as 
inuch  money  as  I  wished.  Can  you  conceive  finy  thing 
so  singular!  Some  lines  escaped  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer,  enabled  me  easily  to  discover  the  cheat,  aini 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  such  terms  as  mast  h|ive 
convmced  him  I  was  not  quite  a  dup6.  Notwithstaad^i' 
ing  all  my  efforts,  I  could  draw  no  eclaircissement  from 
the  bearer  ;  he  acted  with  the  greatest  mystery.  Ybtt 
see,  my  dear,  with  what  prompthude  the  enemies  of 
our  generous  benefactress  always  act.  There  cbusj^ 
always  be  spies  about  her,  for  no  sooner  had  T  left 
PesarQ  than  it  was  knonifo  with  all  its  circumstances  in 
the  capital  of  Europe.  They  thought  to  find  in  me  tf 
person  revengeful  and  very  ambitious  ;  but,  thank  God^ 
I  aui  exempt  from  both  those  failings ;  and  money  ac* 
rifaired  at  the  expense  of  repose  and  duty  will  never 
ttmpt  vBlCg  though  I  should  be  tit  the  last  extremity  * 
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.  The  Almighty  abandons  do  one^  oauch  less  those  wtio 
d6  that  which  is  agreeable  to  him.  J  good  reputation 
i%  bcittr  than  a  golden  girdle. 

Since  I  have,  introduced  the  subject  of  money,  my 
di^ar  ftister^  Lmust  give  you  some  advice«  Economize  as 
much  as  possible,  retrench  every  superfluity;  did  you 
but  know  the  regret  I  feel  in  not  having  done  so !  I -do- 
not  think  I  ever  was  guilty  of  extravagance,  but  I  b«ve 
not  deprived  myself  of  many  things  winch  were,  almost 
useless  to  me.  You  know  that  every  one  here,  as  else* 
wher^ey' fancies  the  Princess  of  Wales  throws  her  money- 
out  of  the  window,  and  lam  supposed  to  have  returned 
with  a  considerably  fortune  ;  from  a  species  of  solf-lovei 
foui  to  extol  still  more  her  generosity,  I  do  not  try  to  un- 
deceive any  one;  consequent!}*.,  though  I  have  great 
need  of  money,  1  have  not  yet  dared  to  ask  my  guardian 
forioiy;  I  know  how  to  be  moderate,  and  run  into  no 
expense*  I  have  time  to  reflect,  and  tg  think  that  if  t 
h^d  alwavs. acted  in  the  same  way,  I  should  not  be  in 
the  situation  in  which  lam  ;  every  one  should  economise- 
ai  mnch  as  possible  against  the  time  when  one  can  no. 
longer  gi^in  any  thing.     Profit  by  the  lesson  I  have  just 

fivea  you,  asii  be  assured  it  will  be  salutary  to. you,  for 
speiUL  fj:ofn  experience.    You  will  know  Mr.  Le  Notte 
has  not  delivered  the  parcel;  I.wrot^e  to  him  at  Milan, 
and  at  Paris ;  I  expect  his  answer  one  of  these  days.    If 
it  should  be  lost,  it  would  be  very  disagreeable,  as  Am 
ctotb^osts  a  greM  deal :  if  I  had  known>  it  should  imI 
have  been  purchased,  as  my  mother  has  a  good  spencer, 
^nd  migh^  very  well  have  done  without  it*     I  regret  alao 
tb^  velvet  very,  much,  of  which  I  have  shortened  myself 
for  my  hati  in  making  it  much  smaller;  besides  we  did 
not  get  that  either  for  nothing,  and  the  three  Louis  are. 
^ell  wprth  lamenting,  without  reckoning  the  other  ba»f 
bles^  all  that  does  not  come  by  whistling  for  it;  a  sou» 
here  and  a  sous  there  soon  make  a  livre,  and  tweoty^four 
livres  fnake  a  Napoleon  ;  you  see  f  am  become  an  adept* 
in  arithmetic.     I  will  answer  for  it,  however,  that  Mn 
Le  Ndtte  ahaU  have  tbe  goodness  to  make  all  good  if  he 
have  lost  any  thing.    I  shall  show  him  no  favour,  anfi> 
have  written  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  sufficiently 
fthowA  I  am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  bis  negligence* 

But^  my  dear  Mariette,  I  perceive  I  have  almost 
^islvf  d  my  letter  without  speaking  of  our  dear  relations : 
our  good  mother  is  iple^^ably  weU»  iUon^Vi  Vi^t  «c^>}^mv 
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ana  pains  in  her  bowels  torment  her  sometimes,  but  iro" 
thing  compared  to  what  she  has  suffered  this  summer. 
Your  father  is  very  well.  Henrietta  is  always  charming; 
I  give  her  every  day  lessons  in  writing  and'reading ;  she 
sews  very  well,  and  irons  as  well ;  she  has  already  ironed 
several  frills  for  me,  and  some  gowns,  with  which  I  am 
very  well  satisfied*  Her  desire  of  travelling  is  the  same; 
pray  try  to  get  her  a  situation  ;  I  am  convinced  she  will 
give  you  no  cause  to  regret  it.  She  is  much  altered  for 
the  better;  she  is  gay,  aiid  always  in  good  humour; 
mild,  obliging  ;  in  short,  of  a  character  to  make  l>erself 
beloved  wherever  she  goes,  for  she  has  an  exceHeqt 
heart,  and  knows  how  to  be  contented  in  all  situations. 
Margaret  is  entirely  amiable,  of  a  pretty  figure,  and  so 
I'rvely  that  she  makes  one  half  dead  with  laughing:' 
Louisa  is  also  very  genteel.  I  assure  you,  dear  MarieiiCji 
they  are  all  changed  very  much  for  the  better,  and  lam- 
<)«ite  contented  with  thera. 

•  I  have  been,  since  the  month  of  January,  in  my  fa- 
vorite chamber  at  CoUorabier,  where  some  repairs  have" 
been  done;  for  example,  a  verj  good  chimneys  and  a 
stnall  cabinet,  wherein  i  sleep.  I  often  make  little  ex* 
(inrsions  in  our  environs,  and  frequently  receive  visits,' 
whicli  afford  me  some  amusement.  I  think  I  hear  you* 
say,  Well,  dear  Louisa,  what  do  you  mean  to  dof  Won't- 

you  marry  ?  What  does  Mons. do  ?  I  will  tell  you, 

word  for  word;  I  every  day  feel  more  and  more  repug- 
nance to  marriage.  Mr.  — -^ —  has  done  all  in  his' 
power  to  induce  me  to  accept  a  heart  which,  he  says,  be 
has  preserveid  for  me  these  seven  years.  What  heroica) 
cionstancy,  and  ■  little  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  I  have  not,  however,  been  dazzled  by  it;  and  al*- 
though  he  be  rich,  charming,  and  amiable,  I  would  not 
retract  the  refusal  I  gave  him  four  years  ago.  If  thw 
amuse  yo«,  I  will  tell  you  1  have  several  other  loven, 
not  less  desirablethan  he;  I  am  very  foolish  perhaps  to 
refuse  tbem,  for  they  are  infinitely  better  than  I  am; 
perhaps  1  may  one  day  repent  it.  You  know  the  proverb, 
*'  fjiii  refuse  muse/*  (he  who  will  not,  8tc.)  but  I  cannot 
do  otherwise ;  recent  events  have  created  in  me  a  sort  of 
antipathy  to  all  men.  1  can  have  no  ties,  no  communi- 
cations, with  any  of  them.  I  love  and  cherish  sweet 
liberty  alone,  and  wish  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  I  can^ 
Dear  Mariette,  I  conjure  you,  imitate  my  example,  never 
tbmi  of  marrying.     Mv  mother  and  t  forbid  it  as  long; 
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as  H.  R«  H.  shall  wish  to  keep  you  in  her  service.  Yoi 
^ao'liave  do  greater  happiness ;  it  is  impossible.  Beware 
of  forming  any  attachment  or  tie  with  any  one ;  you  are 
too  young  for  that ;  remain  free  ;  be  assured  you  will  be 
a  thousand,  timet  more  happy.  I  do  not  recommend 
prudence  to  you,  because  I  know  you  too  well  to  distrust 
you,  and  to  suspect  you  do  not  possess  it;  for  whatever 
may  have  been  said  of  me,  I  would  have  died  rather 
than  abandon  it  for  an  instant,  and  deviate  from  the 
strict  path  of  virtue ;  the  most  precious  good  we  possess ; 
yet  I  have  known  some  persons  have  suspected  my  con* 
duct;  but  I  have  God  and  my  own  conscience  for  wit- 
nesses. Are  they  not  sufRcient  for  my  peace  ?  at  least  no 
one  can  deprive  me  of  them.— -No,  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with  on  that  head,  and  you  know  it  as 
well  as  myself,  therefore  I  can  give  you  advice,  with  the 
assurance  that  you  will  follow  it,  especially  as  it  is  also 
that  of  our  mother. 

Dear  sister,  if  you  dare,  place  me  at  the  feet  of 
H.  R.  H.  beseeching  her  to  accept  my  humble  respects. 
Do  not  fail,  I  entreat  you,  when  she  speaks  to  you  of 
me,  to  endeavour  to  convince  her  my  repentance  for 
having  displeased  her  is  still  the  same ;  that  I  conjure 
her  to  restore  me  to  her  favour.  Tell  me  if  H.  R.  Hi  is 
still  so  very  angry  with  me,  and  if^there  is  not  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  full  pardon ;  but  tell  me  always  the  truth. 
Try  also,  I  pray  you,  Mariette,  to  persuade  H.  R.  H. 
that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be,  so  entirely  devoted  to 
her,  that  no  sacrifice  I  could  make  for  her  would  appear 
too  great,  and  that  she  might  even  dispose  of  my  life, 
which  shall  for  ever  be  consecrated  to  her.  Tell  the 
Baron  also  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  his  remembrance, 
and  beg  him  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  perfect  gra- 
titude. Embrace  forme  the  charming Victorine;  repeat 
also  my  thanks  to  the  Count,  and  assure  him  I  shall 
never  forget  his  late  kindness.  Remember  me  to  the 
Countess,  Madame  Livia,  and  Mr.  William,  begging 
ihem  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 

Dear  Mariette,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  those  who  send 
you  salutations,  1  should  want  two  more  pages,  for  every 
one  is  much  interested  for  you,  and  they  never  cease  to 
put  up  vows  for  your  continued  happiness.  You  are 
sensible,  however,  that  the  most  sincere  are  made  by  us 
at  home. 

You  will. tell  Mr.  Hieronimus  that  John  is  quite  well, 

s/ 
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and  that  Mn  Simonin  is  very  well  pleased  ^itb  hfm  i« 
all  respects ;  his  board  is  not  paid  fory  and  tell  Mr.  H. 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immediatelj 
send  an  order  to  Mr.  Demolin  for  the  six  months*  board, 
and  address  it  to  me ;  he  must  not  delay,  for  I  have 
need  of  money.  You  will  not,  I  think,  do  wrong  to 
send  me,  al  the  same  time,  the  two  Napoleons,  to  make 
up  twenty-five,  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send  you  the 
gown  instead  of  the  lace;  I  think  you  should  trim  it 
with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr,  Hieroai* 
mus,  and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  write  again  1  will  give 
him  more  particulars  respecting  his  son,  because  I  hope 
to  have  more  room.  I  should  wish  much  to  know  how 
*ink  is  made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and 
what  he  has  done  with  the  two  pictures  I  delivered  to 
him  at  the  Villa  d'£ste.  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister; 
we  embrace  you  cordially.   A  reply  at  once,  if  you  please. 

Your  sister, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT. 

Miss  Mariette  BroD,  at  Pesaro. 

The  other  letter  Mr.  Garston  first  read  in  French  and 
then  translated^  Mr.  Pinario  comparing  the  original. 

Royal  Highi^ss. 

It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  bene* 
factress,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  my  boldness;  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  foreboding.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  Hi  R.  H.  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which  I  am 
plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at  ray  temerity.  My 
spirits  cannot  support  my  misfortune ;  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that  I  shall  sink 
under  it;  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness — a  mortal  inquie- 
tude consumes  me  internally,  and  does  not  leave  me  one 
moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  reflections  an  the 
past  goodness  of  H.  R.  H.  and  on  my  apparent  ingra** 
litude,  overwhelm  me.  May  H.  R.  H.  deign  to  take  pity 
on  me;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  precious 
favour,  which  I  have  just  unhappily  lost  by  the  most 
melancholy  imprudence.  May  I  receive  that  sweet  as- 
surance before  I  die  of  grief:  it  atone  can  restore  me  to 
life. 

I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  compassion 
and  the  clemency  of  H.  R.  H.  that  she  will  grant  me. 
the  extreme  favour  of  destroying  those  iwo  fatal  letters ; 
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^o  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  H.  R.  H.^  and  that 
mbey  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  con- 
tact, places  me  jn  the  extremity  of  distress ;  the  aver* 
^ion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  H.  R.  H.>  instead 
^)f  diminishing^  would  be  increased  by  reading  them.    I 
^low  myself  to  assure  H.  R.  H.  that  it  is  only  the  grant- 
:ang  of  these  two  favours  which  can  restore  me  to  life, 
sind  give  me  back  that  repose  which  J  have  lost.     My 
ifault,  it  is  true,  is  very  great,  and  irreparable  ;  but  love, 
^s  blind :  how  m^ny  i'aults  has  he  iiot  caused  even  the 
greatest  men  to  commit.    J  dare  to  fiatter  ipyself  this  is 
^further  reason  lyhy  her  Royal  Highness  should  conde- 
scend to  grant  me  the  two  favours  which  I  ta^e  tixe^ 
liberty  of  asjsing  of  her. 

I  also  presume  to  recpmmend  to  the  favour  and  pfo* 
Taction  of  her  Royal  Highness  my  sister  JVtarietle,  as 
well  as  the  one  who  is  in  Switzerland.     Her  Royal  Highr 
T^ess  ha$  condescended  to  give  me  to  upderstand,  that 
perhaps  ^hp  might  be  allowed  to  supply  ray  place  ;  the 
hope  of  this  greatly  alleviates  my  distress*     )[t  would  be 
also  an  act  of  beneficence  ;  for  my  sisters  have  only  very 
limited  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor  country  they  are 
-  not  to  be  acquired.     I  am  certain  her  Royal  Highness 
would  never  have  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodness 
and  es^treme  kindness  towards  a  yolTng  girl  vyho  has  al- 
ways si^ccjceded  in  gaining  the  esteeti^  aqd  friend$hip  of 
all  to  whom  she  has  been  personally  known.     I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Elighnessand  the  Baron  for 
their  kindness  in  sending  Jperdinand  to  accompany  me ; 
be  has  paid  me  all  the  attention,  and  taken  all  the  care 
of  me  imaginable.     I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  so 
many  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  con- 
duct  to  merit  them,  and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinion 
which  H.   R.  H.  had  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  m^ 
during  the  days  of  my  happiness. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  didst  entire  st^bmjssiop  anci 
the  most  perfect  devotedness  that 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
H.R.H.> 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT, 
Rimini,  the  iQih  Nov.  18 17. 

The  interpreters  reqiiesting  that  they  might  have  «>j\ 
^jpportunit^  of  a  more  careful  rev'mou  ol  vVv^  u^\w\^vvS4:^ 
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and  that  Mr.  Simouin  is  very  well  pleased  ^itb  him  i« 
all  respects;  his  board  is  not  paid  for,  and  tell  Mr.  H. 
on  the  receipt  of  ihis  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immediatelj 
send  an  order  to  Mr.  Demolin  for  the  six  months*  board, 
and  address  it  to  me ;  he  must  not  delay,  for  I  have 
need  of  money*  You  will  not,  I  think,  do  wrong  to 
send  me,  al  the  same  time,  the  two  Napoleons,  to  make 
lip  twenty*five,  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send  you  the 
gown  instead  of  the  lace;  I  think  you  should  trim  it 
with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr*  HieroBj* 
mus,  and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  write  again  1  will  give 
him  more  particulars  respecting  his  son,  because  I  hope 
to  have  more  room.  I  should  wish  much  to  know  how 
*ink  is  made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and 
what  he  has  done  with  the  two  pictures  I  delivered  to 
him  at  the  Villa  d'£ste.  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister  ; 
we  embrace  you  cordially.   A  reply  at  once,  if  you  please. 

Your  sister, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT. 

Miss  Mariette  Bron,  at  Pesaro. 

The  other  letter  Mr.  Garston  first  read  in  French  and 
then  translated^  Mr.  Pinario  comparing  the  original. 

Royal  Highi^ss. 

It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  bene* 
factress,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  my  boldness;  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  foreboding.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  Hi  R.  H.  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which  I  am 
plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at  ray  temerity.  My 
spirits  cannot  support  my  misfortune ;  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that  I  shall  sink 
under  it;  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness — a  mortal  inquie- 
tude consumes  me  internally,  and  does  not  leave  me  one 
moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  reflections  on  the 
past  goodness  of  H.  R.  H.  and  on  my  apparent  ingra** 
litude,  overwhelm  me.  May  H.  R.  H.  deign  to  take  pity 
on  me;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  precious 
favour,  whicli  I  have  just  unhappily  lost  by  tbe  most 
melancholy  imprudence.  May  I  receive  that  sweet  as- 
surance before  I  die  of  grief:  it  alone  can  restore  me  to 
life. 

I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  compassion 
and  the  clemency  of  H.  R.  H,  that  she  will  grant  me. 
th-e  extreme  favour  of  destroying  those  iwo  fatal  letters  ; 
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^o  know  that  they  are  id  the  hands  of  H.  R.  H.^  and  that 
^bey  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  con- 
tact, places  me  in  the  extremity  of  distress ;  the  aver* 
^on  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  H.  R.  H.,  instead 
^)f  diminishing^  would  be  increased  by  reading  them.  I 
^low  myself  to  assure  H.  R.  H.  that  it  is  only  the  grant- 
:iDg  of  these  two  favours  which  can  restore  me  to  life, 
smd  give  me  back  that  repose  which  J  have  lost.  My 
:i^ault,  it  is  true,  is  very  great,  and  irreparable  ;  but  love. 
^s  blind  :  how  m^ny  ^'^ults  has  he  not  caused  even  the 
greatest  men  to  commit.  J  dare  to  fiatter  ipyself  this  is 
St  further  reason  lyhy  her  Royal  Highness  should  conde- 
scend to  grant  me  the  t.wo  favours  which  I  ta^e  th& 
Hiberly  of  asjsing  of  her. 

I  also  presume  to  recpmmend  to  the  favour  and  pro* 

taction  of  her  Royal  Highness  my  sister  JVtarietle,  as 

ivell  as  the  one  who  is  in  Switzerland,     Her  Royal  Highr 

i^ess  ha$  con4cscended  to  give  me  to  uciderstand,  that 

perhaps  ^be  might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place  ;  the 

liope  of  this  greatly  alleviates  my  distress*     {t  would  be 

^Iso  an  act  of  beneficence  ;  for  my  sisters  have  only  very 

limited  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor  country  they  are 

-  not  to  i^e  acquired.     I  am  certain  her  Royal  Highness 

^vould  never  have  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodness 

and  extreme  kindness  towards  a  yolTng  girl  vyho  has  al- 

lyays  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteeti^  apd  friend$hip  of 

all  to  whom  she  has  been  personally  known.     I  cannot 

sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Elighness  and  the  Baron  for 

^heir  kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me ; 

he  has  paid  me  all  the  attention,  and  taken  all  the  c^re 

of  me  imaginable.     I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  so 

JDiany  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  con- 

^VLct  to  merit  then),and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinion 

^hich  H.   R.  H.  had  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  me 

<Iuring  the  days  of  my  happiness. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  didst  entire  siibmjssioo  anci 
t-bm  most  perfect  devoted ness  that 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
H.  R.H.> 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT, 
Rimini,  the  l6th  Nov.  18 17. 

ITbe  interpreters  requesting  that  they  might  have  ^n 
opportunity  of  a  more  careful  revision  of  the  translation 
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and  that  Mr.  Simouin  is  very  well  pleased  ^itb  him  i« 
all  respects ;  his  board  is  not  paid  for,  and  tell  Mr.  H. 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immediatelj 
send  an  order  to  Mr.  Demolin  for  the  six  months*  board, 
and  address  it  to  me ;  he  must  not  delay,  for  I  have 
need  of  money.  You  will  not,  I  think,  do  wrong  to 
send  me,  al  the  same  time,  the  two  Napoleons,  to  make 
up  twenty-five,  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send  you  the 
gown  instead  of  the  lace;  I  think  you  should  trim  it 
with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr«  Hieroai* 
mus,  and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  write  again  1  will  give 
him  more  particulars  respecting  his  son,  because  I  hope 
to  have  more  room.  I  should  wish  much  to  know  how 
*ink  is  made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and 
what  he  has  done  with  the  two  pictures  I  delivered  to 
him  at  the  Villa  d'£ste.  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister  ; 
we  embrace  you  cordially.   A  reply  at  once,  if  you  please. 

Your  sister, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT. 

Miss  Mariette  BroD,  at  Pesaro. 

The  other  letter  Mr.  Garston  first  read  in  French  and 
then  translated^  Mr.  Pinario  comparing  the  original. 

Royal  Highi^ss. 

It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  bene-» 
factress,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  my  boldness;  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  foreboding.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  Hi  R.  H.  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which  I  am 
plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at  ray  temerity.  My 
spirits  cannot  support  my  misfortune ;  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that  I  shall  sink 
under  it;  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness — a  mortal  inquie- 
tude consumes  me  internally,  and  does  not  leave  me  one 
moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  reSeetions  on  the 
past  goodness  of  H.  R.  H.  and  on  my  apparent  ingra** 
litude,  overwhelm  me.  May  H.  R.H.  deign  to  take  pity 
on  me;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  precious 
favour^  which  I  have  just  unhappily  lost  by  the  most 
melancholy  imprudence.  May  I  receive  that  sweet  as- 
surance before  I  die  of  grief:  it  alone  can  restore  me  to 
life. 

I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  compassion 
and  the  clemency  of  H.  R.  H.  that  she  will  grant  me. 
the  extreme  favour  of  destroying  those  iwo  fatal  letters  ; 
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to  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  H.  R.  H.^  and  that 
they  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  con- 
dact,  places  me  in  the  extremity  of  distress ;  the  aver* 
sion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  H.  R.  H.,  instead 
of  diminishing^  would  be  increased  by  reading  them.    I 
sdlow  myself  to  assure  H.  R.  H.  that  it  is  only  the  gcant- 
Jng  of  these  two  favours  which  can  restore  me  to  life, 
sind  give  me  back  that  repose  which  J  have  lost.     My 
i^ault,  it  is  true,  is  very  great,  and  irreparable  ;  but  love. 
is  blind:  how  m^ny i'^ults  has  he  not  caused  even  the 
greatest  men  to  commit.     J  dare  to  fiatter  ipyself  this  is 
SI  further  reason  lyhy  her  Royal  Highness  should  conde- 
scend to  grant  me  the  two  favours  which  I  ta^e  the^ 
Hiberly  of  asjlcing  of  her. 

I  also  presume  to  recpmmend  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  her  Royal  Highness  my  sister  JVtariette,  as 
ivell  as  the  one  who  is  in  Switzerland.  Her  Royal  Highr 
i^ess  ha$  condescended  to  give  me  to  understand,  that 
perhaps  ^he  might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place  ;  the 
liope  of  this  greatly  alleviates  my  distress,  {t  would  be 
^Iso  an  act  of  beneficence  ;  for  my  sisters  have  only  very 
limited  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor  country  they  are 

-  not  to  be  acquired.     I  am  certain  her  Royal  Highness 
^vould  never  have  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodness 
and  extreme  kindness  towards  a  yolTng  girl  vyho  has  ai- 
rways succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteen^  and  friend$hip  of 
all  to  whom  she  has  been  personally  known.     I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Elighnessand  the  Baron  for 
^heir  kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me  ; 
lie  has  paid  me  all  the  attention,  and  taken  all  the  c^re 
of  me  imaginable.     I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  so 
Jmany  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  con- 
duct to  merit  then:^,and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinion 
^hicb  H.   R.  H.  had  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  me 
^^uring  the  days  of  my  happiness. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  didst  entire  submjssioi^  and 

the  most  perfect  devoted ness  that 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
H.  R.H.'^ 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT, 
Rmini,  the  }6ih  Nov.  18 17. 

Tl)e  interpreters  reqiiesting  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  more  careful  revision  of  the  translation 
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and  that  Mr.  Simonin  is  very  well  pleased  ^itb  him  i« 
all  respects;  his  board  is  not  paid  fory  and  tell  Mr.  H. 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immediatelj 
send  an  order  to  Mr.  Demolin  for  the  six  months*  board, 
and  address  it  to  me ;  he  must  not  delay,  for  I  have 
need  of  money.  You  will  not,  I  think,  do  wrong  to 
send  me,  al  the  same  time,  the  two  Napoleons,  to  make 
up  twenty-five,  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send  you  the 
gown  instead  of  the  lace;  I  think  you  should  trim  it 
with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr,  HieroBJ* 
mus,  and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  write  again  1  will  give 
him  more  particulars  respecting  his  son,  because  1  hope 
to  have  more  room.  I  should  wish  much  to  know  how 
*ink  is  made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and 
what  he  has  done  with  the  two  pictures  I  delivered  to 
him  at  the  Villa  d'£ste.  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister; 
we  embrace  you  cordially.   A  reply  at  once,  if  you  please. 

Your  sister, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT. 

Miss  Mariette  BroD,  at  Pesaro. 

The  other  letter  Mr.  Garston  first  read  in  French  and 
then  translated^  Mr.  Pinario  comparing  the  original. 

Royal  Highi^ss. 

It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  bene* 
factress,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  my  boldness;  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  foreboding.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  Hi  R.  H.  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which  I  am 
plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at  ray  temerity.  My 
spirits  cannot  support  my  misfortune ;  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that  I  shall  sink 
under  it ;  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness — a  mortal  inquie* 
tude  consumes  me  internally,  and  does  not  leave  me  one 
moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  refieetions  on  the 
past  goodness  of  H.  R,  H.  and  on  my  apparent  ingra** 
litude,  overv?h6lm  me.  May  H.  R.H.  deign  to  take  pity 
on  me;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  precioua 
favour,  which  I  have  just  unhappily  lost  by  the  most 
melancholy  imprudence.  May  I  receive  that  sweet  as- 
surance before  I  die  of  grief:  it  alone  can  restore  me  to 
life. 

I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  compassion 
and  the  clemency  of  H.  R.  H.  that  she  will  grant  mt, 
the  extreme  iPavour  of  destroying  those  iwo  fatal  letters ; 
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o  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  H.  R.  H.^  and  th, 
bey  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  cot 
QCt^  places  me  in  the  extremity  of  distress ;  the  avet 
ion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  H.  R.  H.>  instead 
f  diminishing,  would  be  increased  by  reading  them, 
^low  myself  to  assure  H.  R.  H.  that  it  is  only  the  grant 
2ng  of  these  two  favours  which  can  restore  me  to  life 
sind  give  me  back  that  repose  which  J  have  lost.     Mj 
ztfauit,  it  is  true,  is  very  great,  and  irreparable  ;  but  lov< 
is  blind :  how  m^ny  faults  has  he  iiot  caused  even  thi 
greatest  men  to  commit.    J  dare  to  fiatter  ipyself  this  ii 
9  further  reason  lyhy  her  Royal  Highness  should  conde 
Qcend  to  grant  me  the  t.wo  favours  which  I  ta^e  tb< 
liberty  of  a^Ming  of  her. 

I  also  presume  to  recpmmend  to  the  favour  and  pfo 
taction  of  her  Royal  Highness  my  sister  JVtariette,  a 
well  as  the  one  who  is  in  Switzerland.  Her  Royal  High 
lyess  ha$  condescended  to  give  me  to  uuderstand,  tha 
perhaps  ^hie  might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place  ;  th< 
hope  of  this  greatly  alleviates  my  distress,  {t  would  hi 
also  an  act  of  beneficence  ;  for  my  sisters  have  only  ven 
limited  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor  country  they  an 
-not  to  be  acquired.  I  am  certain  her  Royal  Highnes: 
would  never  have  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodnes: 
and  extreme  kindness  towards  a  yolfng  girl  vyho  has  at 
ways  succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteen^  apd  friendship  o 
all  to  whom  she  has  been  personally  known.  I  canno 
sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Baron  fo 
their  kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me 
be  has  paid  me  all  the  attention,  and  taken  all  the  car< 
of  me  imaginable.  I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  S( 
many  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  coii 
duct  to  merit  them,  and  to  regain  the  favourable  opinioi 
which  H.  R.  H.  had  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  mi 
during  the  days  of  my  happiness. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  didst  entire  siibmjssioo  an< 
the  most  perfect  devoted ness  that 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
H.R.H.> 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT, 
Rimini,  ^^^  16M  Nov.  18 17. 

The  interpreters  reqiiestipg  that  they  might  have  ^^t 
Opportunity  of  a  more  careful  revWiou  ol  vW  u^wJv^v 
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and  that  Mr.  Simonin  is  very  well  pleased  With  hrm  \n 
all  respects;  his  board  is  not  paid  for,  and  tell  Mr.  H. 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will  immedhatelj 
send  an  order  to  Mr.  Demolin  for  the  six  months'  board, 
and  address  it  to  me ;  he  must  not  delay,  for  I  have 
need  of  money*  You  will  not,  I  think,  do  wrong  to 
send  me,  al  the  same  time,  the  two  Napoleons,  to  make 
lip  twenty-five,  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send  you  the 
gown  instead  of  the  lace;  I  think  you  should  trim  it 
with  muslin.  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr*  Hieroai- 
mus,  and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  write  again  I  will  give 
him  more  particulars  respecting  his  son,  because  I  hope 
to  have  more  room.  I  should  wish  much  to  know  how 
'ink  is  made  With  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  aad 
what  he  has  done  with  the  two  pictures  I  delivered  to 
him  at  the  Villa  d'£ste.  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister  ; 
we  embrace  you  cordially.   A  reply  at  once,  if  you  please. 

Your  sister, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT. 

Miss  Mariette  Bron,  at  Pesaro. 

The  other  letter  Mr.  Garston  first  read  in  French  and 
then  translated^  Mr.  Pinario  comparing  the  original. 

Royal  High^ss. 

It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  generous  bene- 
factress,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  my  boldness;  but  I 
cannot  resist  a  foreboding.  Besides,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  Hi  R.  H.  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which  I  am 
plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at  my  temerity.  My 
spirits  cannot  support  my  misfortune ;  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  it,  and  I  am  more  than  persuaded  that  I  shall  sink 
under  it ;  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness — a  mortal  inquie- 
tude  consumes  me  internally,  and  does  not  leave  me  one 
moment  of  tranquillity.  A  crowd  of  reflections  on  the 
past  goodness  of  H.  R.  H.  and  on  my  apparent  ingra- 
titude, overv?helm  me.  May  H,  R.  H.  deign  to  take  pity 
on  me;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  to  her  preciou» 
favour,  which  I  have  just  unhappily  lost  by  the  most 
melancholy  imprudence.  May  I  receive  that  sweet  as- 
surance before  I  die  of  grief:  it  alone  can  restore  me  to 
life. 

I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  compassion 
and  the  clemency  of  H.  R.  H.  that  she  will  grant  me. 
theextrenne  favour  of  destroying  those  two  fatal  letters; 
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to  know  that  tbey  are  in  the  hands  of  H.  R.  H.^  and  that 
they  will  constantly  bear  testimony  against  my  past  con- 
docf^  places  me  in  the  extremity  of  distress ;  the  aver* 
sion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of  H.  K.  H.,  instead 
of  diminishing^  would  be  increased  by  reading  them.  I 
allow  myself  to  assure  H.  R.  H.  that  it  is  only  the  grant- 
ing of  these  two  favours  which  can  restore  me  to  life^ 
and  give  me  back  that  repose  which  I  have  lost.  My 
faulty  it  is  trucy  is  very  great^  and  irreparable  ;  but  love, 
is  blind :  how  many  faults  has  he  iiot  caused  even  the 
greatest  men  to  commit,  J  dare  to  Batter  ipyself  this  is 
a  further  reason  )yhy  her  Royal  Highness  should  conde* 
scend  to  grant  me  the  t.wo  favours  which  I  ta^e  the. 
liberty  of  asking  of  her. 

I  also  presume  to  recpmmend  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  her  Royal  Highness  my  sister  Mariette,  as 
well  as  the  one  who  is  in  Switzerland,  Her  Royal  Highr 
qess  ha9  condescended  to  give  me  to  upderstand,  that 
perhaps  9he  might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place  ;  the 
hope  of  this  greatly  alleviates  my  distress,  {t  would  be 
also  an  act  of  beneficence  ;  for  my  sisters  have  only  very 
limited  fortunes,  and  in  our  small  poor  country  they  are 
.not  to  be  acquired.  I  am  certain  her  Royal  Highness 
would  never  have  cause  to  repent  her  great  goodness 
and  esjLtreme  kindness  towards  a  yonng  girl  vyho  has  al- 
ways succeeded  in  gaining  the  esteeo)  and  friendship  of 
all  to  whom  she  has  been  personally  known.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Elighness  and  the  Baron  for 
their  kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me  ; 
he  has  paid  me  all  the  attention,  and  taken  all  the  care 
of  me  imaginable.  I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge  so 
many  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my  future  con« 
duct  to  merit  them,  and  to  regain  tlie  favourable  opinion 
which  H.  R.  H.  had  vouchsafed  to  entertain  for  me 
during  the  days  of  my  happiness. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  ladst  entire  submission  anci 
the  most  perfect  devotedness  that 

I  have  the  honour  to  be> 
H.R.H.> 
Most  obedient  Servant, 

LOUISA  DE  MONT. 

Rimini,  the  16/ A  Nov.  1817. 

.  The  interpreters  requesting  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  more  careful  revision  of  the  translation 
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would  dismiss  my  sister,  I  \\TOte  to  my  sister,  and  I  dare  not  write  freely 
for  fear  the  letter  should  be  seen :  I  said  to  my  sister  what  has  been 
read  in  the  letter,  only  to  let  her  know  that  if  she  were  dismissed  I 
would  find  the  means  of  placing  her  here,  and  that  I  would  pay  her 
journey ;  at  the  same  time,  I  knew  that  since  I  had  left  the  PrinceaVf 
she  had  always  said  that  she  was  afraid  I  should  speak  against  her,  and 
SiS  I  knew  that  the  Princess  would  read  the  letter  also,  I  wished  that 
she  might  be  convinced  that  I  would  not  speak  against  her  even  if  I 
came  into  England.  I  have  often  had  questions  put  to  me  in  private 
conversations,  and  I  have  always  avoided  saying  what  took  place  in  the 
House.    This  is  the  reason  why  I  wrote  that  letter  to  my  sister. 

Have  you  given  a  full  explanation  in  your  conception,  or  have  yon 
more  to  add  ? — I  have  said  that  I  wished  to  pay  the  journey  of  vny 
sister;  the  allusion  to  the  banker  was  to  say,  that  I  wished  to  take  the 
money  which  I  had  with  my  guardian  and  place  it  here,  because  they 
bad  told  me  the  interest  would  be  double,  and  if  I  had  need  of  it  ber^ 
for  my  sister  or  myself,  I  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

Have  you  any  more  explanation  ? — I  have  no  further  explanatfon. 

Have  you  any  further  explanation ;  consider  wv'll  before  you  an* 
swer  ? — I  wished  by  that  to  convince  the  Princess,  who  doubted  of  my 
speaking  of  her,  that  though  I  should  have  questions  put  to  ine,  mQoey 
would  not  tempt  me. 

Have  you  any  other  explanation  ? — I  wish  to  think  a'liftle  ;-*•!  must 
say  also  that  at  that  time  I  felt  a  great  degree  of  ^ttachmen(  to  her 
%oyal  Highness,  and  grateful  for  tjie  kindness  she  had  used  towarck 
me,  whilst  I  was  in  her  house. 

Any  more  ? — I  do  not  recollect  entirely  all  the  circumstances  re- 
specting this  letter,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  recal  to  my  mind. 

You  saw  thp  letter  last  night  sufficiently  to  know  it  again,  did  you 
|iot  i — I  have  seep  it,  ^nd  I  said  I  could  know  it  again,  but  could'not 
recal  the  whole  of  its  contents. 

But  you  saw  the  date  of  it,  did  you  not,  and  the  place  from  which 
it  was  written? — I  have  seen  two  letters,  but  I  have  not  remarked  the 
date. 

Did  you  not  see  it  last  night,  when  it  was  put  before  you  ?— -I  saur 
two  lexers  placed  before  me. 

Did  you  not  see  the  date  ? — 1  do  not  know  which  of  the  tvw  \t 
was,  as  to  the  date. 

Did  you  not  see  the  dates  of  both  ? — I  have  only  seen  Co^ombier^ 
]  have  not  made  observation  on  the  date. 

But  you  did  see  the  one  that  was  written  from  Collombier,  that  yo« 
noticed  ?— :I  have  seen  Collombier  at  the  top  of  one. 

When  you  went  from  this  place  last  night,  who  accompanied  yoti  ? 
—A  lady,  one  of  my  friends. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  nobody  else  has  seen  you  since  yoq 
were  examined  here  last  night  ?^  have  seen  the  people  ot  the  house, 
^nd  the  person  who  accompanied  me,  who  is  some  one  whose  name  I 
do  not  know,  but  who  was  sent  to  fetch  me. 

Did  you  not  remain  somewhere  near  to  the  place  where  yoo  now 
are,  for  some  time  before  you  went  home  ?-— I  went  directly  home. 

Did  you  not  stay  i>ear  the  place  where  you  are  now,  before  you  went 
to  the  place  where  you  reside,  wherever  it  is  ? — In  going  out  hence^  I 
went  direct  home. 

The  iaterpx^ttt  stated  that  the  term  used  might  apply 
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to  the  time  of  her  going  home^  or  to  her  going  straight 

borne. 

In  going  hencci  I  went  directly  home^  withpat  going  to  any  other 
place. 

You  arc  not  asked  Whether  you  went  straight  home,  whether  yon 
went  out  of  your  way  ;  but  whether  you  did  not  remain  somewhere 
near  thi^  place  before  \ou  set  out  to  go  home? — I  remained  a  moment 
in  a  room  up  here  in  the  house.* 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  room  above? — I  do  not  recollect 
perfectly. 

Do  70U  mean  to  represent  that  you  did  not  stay  above  a  moment,  as 
your  phrase  is;  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  stay  half  an 
hour  above  stairs ? — I  will  not  swear  it;  I  may  have  remained  there 
half  an  hour,  perhaps,  nearly. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  remain  there  an  hour? — I  cannot  swear 
as  to  the  time  that  I  remained  there. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  this  instant  that  you  remained  only 
a  moment  ? — I  meant  that  t  did  not  remain  there  long. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  remain  there  two  hours  ? — I  cannot 
swear  as  to  what  time  I  stopped  there. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  nobody  saw  you  in  that  room,  except 
the  person  with  Whom  you  went  home,  and  the  woman  whose  name  is 
not  asked  ? — >!  saw  the  lady  who  accompanied  me  home,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  came  to  fetch  me,  in  order  to  conduct  me. 

You  just  now  asked  for  a  little  time  when  you  were  asked  whether 
you  wanted  to  give  any  more  explanation ;  do  you  mean  to  reprebent 
that  you  have  not  been  thinking  of  the  subject  of  these  letters  ever 
since  you  were  examined  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  ? — I  have  not 
passed  my  time  in  reflecting  upon  them,  but  I  have  thought  about 
them. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  have  been  thinking  of  them, 
but  not  thinking  of  them  all  the  time  ? — I  have  not  been  thinking  of 
them  all  the  while,  because  on  my  arrival  at  home  I  retired  to  my 
bed-chamber. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  capital  of  Europe  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  read  ;  do  you  mean  London  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  the 
letter,  that  I  cannot  exactly  recal  what  I  meant  hy  it. 

Having  heard  it  read  in  the  French,  and  also  in  English,  do  you 
mean  now  to  represent  that  you  do  nojt  know  what  you  meant  by  the 
capital  of  Europe  at  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter? — iLis  impossible 
to  recollect,  since  such  a  distance  of  time,  what  I  meant  by  all  the 
words ;  I  cannot  recollect ;  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  so  long  since,  1 
cannot  recollect. 

The  following  extract  was  read  in  French  from  the 
letter :  — 

"  No  sooner  had  I  left  Pesaro  than  it  was  known, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  in  the  capital  of  Europe." 

What  place  did  you  mean  to  describe  by  the  capital  of  Europe?— 
I  cannot  recal  to  my  mind  what  I  meant  by  that  expression,  because 
it  is  often  my  custom  to  write  in  a  double  sense,  and  I  sometimes  call 
Lausanne  and  Collombier  the  capitals,  in  jest,  in  ioke. 

In  your  jest,  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Collombier  the 
capital  of  Europe? — I  was  often  accustomed  to  call  Collombier  the 
ctpUal,  in  writing  to  my  friends,  joking. 
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Whelther  you  meant  tbat  place  now'  in  writing  that  letter,  you  do 
not  know  ? — I  do  not  know  now. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  you  want  money  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  so,  or  was  it  not  ?— Perhaps  I  had  no  money  at  home ;  but 
]f  I  had  want  of  money,  I  could  ask  it  of  my  guardian^  wha  ba^l  it 
always. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  at  the  time  you  wrote,  want  nroney  or 
not  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had  money  at  home,  bnt  if  I  had 
need  of  it,  I  coul^  ask  it  of  my  guardian ;  perhaps  i  had  not  money 
at  home. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  at  all  supported  by  your  father  ^nd 
mother  during  the  time  you  were  in  Switzerland,  after  you  quitted  the 
Princess  ? — I  paid  board  to  my  mother  for  my  maintenance. . 

You  were  not  assisted  in  any  way  during  all  that  time  with  tmmej 
by  any  body  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  lent  me  money. 

Lent  it,  advanced,  or  gave  it  ? — No  one  gave  me  money. 

You  mention  in  the  letter  a  sister  besides  Mariette  ? — Yes. 

You  were  much  attached  to  that  sister,  were  you  not  ? — I  was  always 
much  attached  to  her. 

And  that  sister  you  wished  very  much  to  go  into  the  service  of  th^ 
Princess,  did  you  not  ?— My  sister  wished  to  travel  herself. 

Did  you  not  wish  her  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  F-^— Yes, 
because  she  had  often  spoken  to  me  to  place  her,  to  put  her  into  a 
Situation. 

What  was  the  age  of  that  sister? — ^Nearly  19,  I  cannpt  recollect 
exactly. 

Was  she  then  19,  or  now  ? — At  that  time. 

What  line  of  life  is  your  step-father  in  at  Collombier  ?— -He  is  a 
farmer. 

Does  he  farm  his  own  estate? — He  has  a  small  domain  which  he 
cultivates  himsdf. 

He  is  m  tolerable  circumstances,  is  he  ? — He  can  subsist  only  in 
working  hard,  he  and  my  mother  also. 

Does  he  not  maintain  himself  by  his  labour? — Yes. 

He  lives  in  a  small  cottage,  does  he  not? — A  small  house. 

And  has  some  family  living  with  him  now,  has  he  upt? — My  mother 
and  two  daughters. 

Re-examined  by  tbe  Solicit or-Gcncr at j  througb  the 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Pinario. 

Did  you  say  that  your  father  had  any  property  of  his  own? — My 
father  has  some  lands  which  belong  to  him. 

Is  that  thftland  which  he  cultivates  ? — Yes. 

is  it  with  that  land  and  with  that  labour  that  he  maintains  himself  ^^-^ 
Yes. 

Have  you  yourself  any  property? — Yes. 

To  wKat  amount  in  the  year  ? — Something  about  fifty  Louis. 

Is  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  income  which  you  have  ? — Yes* 

Is  your  sister  Mariette  still  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness? — 
Yes. 

Has  she  any  thing  of  her  own,  except  the  wages  which  she  ireeeives 
from  her  Koyal  Highness?— ^he  has  nothing  but  what  she  receives 
from  her  Royal  Highness. 

Is  she  your  own  sister,  or  your  half  sister? — By  the  mother's  side 
only. 

You  slated  yesterdav,  that  you  were  dismissed  for  saying- some*. 
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thing  whicli  was  not  (rue ;  that  in  effect  it  was  not  trae];  explain  Ihei 
cfrcu instances  of  your  dismissal,  and  for  what  cause  it.  was  you  were 
dismissed  from  the  service  ?— T  was  dismissed  the  service  of  her  Royal 
iiighne^y  because  she  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Sacchi  had  given  out 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  in  love  with  him,  and  that  it  was  I  that 
had  told  him  from  the  Princess;  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sacchi ;  this 
letter  was  taken  up  at  the  post ;  and  because  I  said  at  the  end  of  the 
letter,  that  the  Princess  loved  and  esteemed  Mr.  Sacchi  as  before, 
C"  ainioif*  has  two  senses,)  as  in  the  former  time;  I  explained  to  her 
Royal  Highness  that  I  did  not  mean  at  all  that  it  was  love,  but  that  her 
Royal  Highness  liked  Mr.  Sacchi  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  persons 
jn  her  liousehold.  After  this  letter  I  was  dismised,  because  her  Royal 
Highness  thought  that  it  meant  love ;  and  yet  it  was  not  love  at  all 
that  I  intended. 

What  were  the  expressions  which  were  canvassed  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  particular  expressions  which  you  allude  to  ? — As  far  as 
I  can  remember,  I  said  in  the  letter  that  her  Royal  Highness  loved  in 
the  sense  I  have  explained,  and  esteemed  Mr.  Sacchi  as  in  former 
time ;  the  words  that  I  used  were  "  aimoit  y  estimoit  comme  dans  le 
terns  passS,**  loved  and  esteemed  as  in  the  time  past. 

When  was  that  letter  written  ?^ — At  Pesaro. 

That  letter  in  which  those  words  were  used,  " aimoit  y  estimoit 
comme  dans  le  terns  passi*^ — Yes. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  complained  that  both  the  Soli- 
citor-General and  the  interpreter,  the  one  in  proposing 
the  question,  and  the  other  in  delivering  the  answer, 
addressed  the  witness  instead  of  the  House,  and  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  for  their  lordships  to  hear. 

While  you  were  writing  that  letter,  did  any  person  cume  into  thef 
room  ? — Mr.  Bergami. 

Did  he  see  you  writing  ? — ^Yes. 
'■   Did  you  afterwards  yourself  go  to  Pesaro? — I  went  myself  to  Pe- 
saro. 

With  the  letter?— With  the  letter. 

AVas  any  person  appointed  to  go  with  you  ? — My  sister  and  Mr* 
Hieronimus  were  to  go  with  me. 

After  Bergami  came  into  the  room,  was  any  other  person  appointed 
to  accompany  you  ? — Mr.  Bergami  came  again  into  my  room,  and  told 
me  I  was  to  go  wi4h  his  cousin  Bergami,  who  was  going  ta  Pesaro. 

Did  his  cousin  Bergami  accompany  you? — He  accApanied  me  as 
far  as  Pesaro. 

Did  you  put  the  letter  into  the  post-office  yourself? — Myself. 

With  your  own  hand  ? — Wiih  my  hand. 

Did  you,  on  the  following  morning,  see  that  letter  in  the  possession 
of  any  person?— Yes. 

Iq  whose  hands  ?•— In  the  Princess's  hands. 

Did  you  afterwards  write  a  second  letter?— Yes, 

Was  that  letter  also  intercepted  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question,  stating  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  former  letter  having  beea 
intercepted. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  that  second  letter? — I  saw  it  a  long  time 
afterwards. 
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When  you  were  writing  thai  second  letter*  did  you  cdeMiMimcbte 
the  contents  of  it  to  any  person  l-^To  nobody. 

To  whom  was  that  second  letter  addressed  ?— It  was  not  addrened 
to  Mr.  Sacchi,  there  was  another  name ;  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it 
was  Penchaud  or  not.  . 

You  have  stated,  that  you  did  not  communicate  the  contents  of 
that  second .  letter  to  any  person  ;  did  her  Royal  Highness  aftervrards 
say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  contents  of  that  second  letter?— It  was 
after  this  second  letfter  that  I  was  dismissed. 

Did  her  Royal  Higlmess  mention  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
second  letter  to  you  ?— -I  do  not  recollect  that  she  mentioned  about 
the  second. 

Did  you  ever,  on  aay  occasion*  state  that  her  Royal  Highness  was 
in  love  with  Sacchi  ? — No. 

Wis  the  charge  that  was  made  against  you  true  or  false  ?— It  was 
oot  trtie.    . 

Was  her  Royal  Highness,  to  your  knowledge,  in  love  with  Sacchi  ? 

Mr.  Williams  could  not  see  the  object  of  this  course 
of  re«-ex ami  nation^  and  wished  to  know  what  the  Soli- 
citor-General was  aiming  at. 

The  Soliciior-Generat  said,  he  wanted  to  show  that 
the  words  made  use  of  by  the  witness  in  the  letter^  when 
-pi-operly  explained  by  her^  did  not  warrant  the  charge 
<>f  falsehood^  which  in  the  cross-examination  had  been 
soufi^bt  to  be  established  against  her. 

The  Lord'Chamellor  said,  that  if  that  was  the  object 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  be  ought  to  ask  the  witness 
why  she  used  these  words. 

The  Solicitor-General. — At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  produced 
to  you  the  foiluwing  morning  by  her  Royail  Highness,  was  any  person 
in  the  room  with  her  Royal  Highness? — ^There  were  several  other 
persons. 

Where  was  Mr.  Bergami  ? — In  the  same  room  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

To  what  place  was  that  letter  addressed  which  you  put  into  the  post* 
office? — It  was  addressed  to  Milan. 

How  far  is  it  from  Pesaro  to  Milan? — r think  one  may  travel  in  two 
or  three  daysbv  the  post. 

The  questflff  refers  tatbe  letter  you  yourself  put  into  the  post-office? 
— Yes. 

A  letter  produced  here  is  dated  from  Rimini  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  write  that  letter  at  Rimini  ?— «I  wrote  that  letter  at  Rimini. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  left  her  Royal  Highness's  bouse  ? — 
It  was  the  same  day. 

Besides  the  letters  which  have  been  produced  here  to-day,  have  you 
written  other  letters  to  your  sister  ? — I  have  written  other  letiere  to  my 
sister. 

Few  or  many  ? — Neither  many  nor  few  ;  I  mean  some  letters. 

Can  you  state  about  how  many  ? — Five,  six,  or  seven ;  something 
like  that. 

Whilst  your  sister  was  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Yes. 

J>/d  your  sister  correspond  with  you  and  your  mother?— -We  never 
bad  any  Dews  from  my  sister* 
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What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  never  had  any  newt  frcun  your 
sister  ?— That  my  sister  did  not  answer  my  letters. 

Did  you  or  your  mother  receive  any  answer  to  the  letters  which 
Tou  sent  to  your  sister  from  any  person  ? — From  some  other  person  that 
wrote  in  the  name  of  my  sister. 

Who  was  that  other  person  ? — I  cannot  positively  say. 
Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  J—Yes. 

Can  you  say  whether  those  letters  were  written  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 
In  this  one  of  the  letters  (a  letter  being  »i)Own  to  the  witness)  p-^Yen. 
Is  that  letter  in  the  handwriting  ol  the  Princps3  of  Wales? — ^I'he 
handwriting  roF^embles  very  much  that  of  lier  Royal  Highness  the 
I^rincess  of  Wales. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  Royal  Highness  write  ? — Vcfry  oftpn. 
You  are  not  asked  positively  to  swear  tiiat  this  is  iIh*  handwriting  of 
lier  Royal  Highness,  but  do  you  believe  it  to  be  her  handwriiing  ?— I 
believe  it  is  her  handwriting. 

Did  you  or  your  moiher  ever  receive  any  letters  written  in  the  hand- 
"WritioR  of  your  sister? — My  mother  received  a  letter  from  my  sister, 
^vfaile  1  was  at  Milan. 

In  the  handwriting  of  your  lister  ? — In  the  handwriting  of  my  sister. 
You  have  stated  that  Mr.  l^rirami  N<-as  present  nt  the  time  that  iier 
Royal  Hig.'mess  produced  the  letter,  which  you  had  put  into  tiie  pmt- 
office  ? — ^i  es. 

Can  you  state  what  he  said  in  the  presenre  of  her  R<'y(rl  Hit^Iiness 
at  that  interview,  when  they  were  talkinz  about  your  rismc'tal  f— Ke- 
sf>«cting  the  letter  he  said,  that  it  was  true  1  had  said  ihf  Triiirevs  was 
ira  love  with  Mr.  Sacchi.  I  ma^ie  a  projiovjl  to  the  Pnu' t  s,  to  write 
t<3  Mr.  bacchi  in  order  to  have  the  truth  from  him,  &nd  Mr.  Bei^anxi 
Disposed  it. 

AMuit  else  did  he  do? — Mr.  B^rjjami  accu«f*d  me  of  Kavirig  pissed 
a.       night  in  the  corridor  with  Mr.  Sjrci.i.     I  saiM  that  fiiy '»t>;  r  «a& 
I>X"«5eat,  and  might  declare  t hut  I  ;..d  sV^t  w;?h  r.er. 
Was  yo«jr  MSter  presmt  ? — My  si^t'-r  w.iS  -h*-:*:. 
ilad  you  slept  with  your  u=ter: — I  iai  >  -yJ  w  "h  my  <\-*t-\. 
Was  that  charge  which  vr^  ma'Ie  by  hfTiZn,  'ru*: : — f '  r.-.-,  no*  tr^^. 
'Was  any  thing  more  done  upon  it  r — No, 

^'ou  have  been  asked  whether  two  moi.'.n-  si?o,  or  at  ?•.•'•  v  former 
t  7  sv^e,  you  took  an  oaw  to  y^ior  deposition  : — Y«r-. 

^*ho  applied  to  you  tor  ihat  purpove  ? — ^To  make  mctw^^r  to  jdj 
d.^pfK;tion,  Mr.  Pow  '.) 

i'm  what  jM-rpo-*  w:.s  it  to  be  «i«4;— [  cio  r.ot  ^lA^r^^rXk  t^e 
\-   I—  rpori  of  the  Cjuest.oi;. 

3Ir.  Bruu^hftm  o^jici^^  to  the  courftr-f'-n  thi: 
V- s^-^scd  between  .Mr.  I'oweil  end  the  wii-:e-.-.  ,rr:;./  re- 
t-^.'Ted  as  evideri   e. 

Tie  Soiicitor^drurra/  o'i<!  DQPtviUi  ^ur  :i  c'.:,.r- 
^•''  be  taken  as  evidfroce  ;  be  ooly  dfr-ir-^:    ■  .   i*c  ii 
'^ilneis  ir  Mr.  Powell  ha<l  exfi^a^  J^r   -..  ,^'.   '^■. 
^teoaih  was  luktu,  t/e^fcOie  it  vais  n^.ii  Vj  :.v^ 
^iplained. 
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Mr.  Brougham  ihoaght  it  preposterous  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness for  what  purpose  Mr.  Powell  made  her  lake  that 
oath,  as  none  but  Mr.  Powell  could  answer  that  question. 
The  regular  course  here  would  be  to  ask  the  witness  if  Mr, 
Powell  told  her  for  w  hat  purpose  he  wished  her  to  swear. 

Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  you  were  to  take  the  oath,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  Mr.  Powell  said  to  me« 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  and  try  to  recollect  with  accuracy, 
how  long  was  it  ago  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect^  two  months,  or  some- 
thing more  than  two  moiiihs. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  after  the  Queen  had  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ? — Yes. 

About  how  long  after  her  arrival  ? — I  do  not  recollect  nearly  what 
time  it  was,  I  do  not  know  what  time  it  was  that  the  Queen  arrived. 

Though  you  do  not  know  what  time  it  was  that  the  Queen  arrived, 

do  vou  know  how  long  it  was  after  the  Queen  had  arrived,  that  you 

tooK  this  oath  to  the  deposition  ?— I  believe  it  was  not  long  after  the 

Queen's  arrival. 

.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  it  after  you  had  heard  of  that  ?— I  rather  think  it  was  after. 

Before  you  took  that  oath,  was  the  deposition  read  over  to  you,  or 
did  you  yourself  read  it  over  > — [  read  it  myself. 

Now,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Naples,  you  have  mentioned  that 
you  saw  Bergami  in  the  small  corridor  in  his  i>hirt,  and  that  you  went 
out  of  the  door  from  the  corridor  ?--Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  done  to  that  door  after  you  went  out  of 
it  ? — i  saw  that  they  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Garston  said  the  words  were,   "  Je  vis  que  Von 
ftrmait  la  porte.^* 

When  you  say  that  you  saw  that  they  shut  the  door,  on  what  side 
was  the  door  shut,  on  the  side  that  you  went  out,  or  on  the  sixle  of  the 
corridor? — It  was  shut  on  the  inside.  • 

When  you  say  it  was  shut,  do  you  know  whether  it  was  locked  or 
not  ?— I  mean  to  say,  that  when  they  shut  the  door,  I  heard  them 
give  a  turn  to  the  key. 

Mr.  Garsion  said  the  words  are,  *'  I  heard  that  the 
iey  was  turned." 

You  have  stated  that  you  made  the  beds  at  Naples,  how  Ipng  after 
the  arrival  of^nr  Royal  Highness  was  it  that  you  began  to  make  the 
beds  ? — ^NeaH^wo  months  after  our  arrival. 

Who  was  it  that  made  the  beds  up  to  that  time  ? — Annette  Preising. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  make  the  beds  ?— Ail  the  time  that 
I  remained  at  Naples. 

Did  you  afterwards  continue  to  make  the  beds  at  Genoa  ? — For  some 
time. 

For  how  long  ? — Until  my  sister  arrived,  nearly  one  month. 

Did  you  make  the  beds  after  that  ? — No. 

Was  it  in  the  whole  about  three  months  that  you  continued  to  make 
the  beds  ? — Nearly  so. 

You  have  staled  that  Hieronimus's  room  at  Naples  opened  into 
the  corridor ;  was  the  corridor,  into  which  that  room  opened,  the 
smaH  interior  corridor,  or  some  other  corridoi?  — «It  was  another  cor* 
ilidor. 
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Was  it  a  private  or  ptiblic  corridor,  or  passaj^e  ?— It  was  a  corridor 
^lirougli  which  you  parsed  to  go  to  her  Ruyal  Highnt*ss's  ioom,  and 
through  which  passed  Mr.  Hieroninius,  Mr.  Wilham,  and  mvself,  to 
£0  »o  our  rooms. 

You  have  stated  that  on  your  first  arrival  here,  you  went  by  the 
^lanie  of  Collombier  ;  why  did  you  go  by  that  name?— In  order  to 
Ije  moie  quiet  or  peao^able  here. 

Since  the  arrival  of  tiie  Queen,  have  you  seen  HiiTonimus? — I  have 
Been  Mr.  Hieronimus  on  the  staircase  where  we  lived. 

When  was  that  ? — When  we  were  in  Dean  Street. 

Did  he  call  upon  you  ? — He  called  twice  in  the  same  morning. 

How  long  is  that  ago,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? — Seven  weeks 
X)early« 

Were  those  the  only  times  he  called  upon  you  ? — No. 

You  have  been  askt:d  a5out  Count  Schiavini ;  when  the  servants  left 
lier  Royal  Highness's  service,  was  it  his  business  to  give  characters? 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  the  question. 

In  what  situation  in  her  Royal  Highness's  household  was  Monsieur 
Schiavini  ? — A  little  time  he  was  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

When  the  servants  quitted  her  Royal  Highness's  household,  did  any 
"body  give  them  characters  at  any  time  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  objected  to  this  question,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  no  questions 
liad  been  put  to  the  witness  that  could  lead  to  a  re-exa- 
mination on  this  subject. 

The  Soiicitor^Grneral,  addressing  the  Lord-Chancel- 
lor.— If  this  line  of  examination  does  not  arise  out  of  the 
cross-examination,  will  your  lordship  put  the  questions 
for  me  ? 

When  the  servants  quitted  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  did 
aqy  person  in  her  household  usually  give  them  characters  > — Yes. 

who  was  that  person? — Several  times  I  believe  it  was  Count  Schiavini. 

/examined  by  the  Lords, 

On  your  examination-in-chief  you  were  asked  whether  you  could 
describe  the  situation  in  which  you  found  the  large  bed  at  Naples 
after  the  Second  night  of  your  arrival  there  ;  you  have  said  that  you 
could  not ;  but  on  the  cross-examination  of  (he  learned  counsel  on  the 
succeeding  day,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  situation  of  that  bed, 
you  said  you  could  describe  it ;  what  was  the  state  Q&^at  large  bed 
on  the  morning  after  the  second  night  of  your  arrivaMI  Naples  ? — I 
said  that  I  could  not  describe  it,  because  I  might  have  had  to  make 
use  of  terms  which  were  not  decent. 

State  distinctly  what  was  the  state  of  that  bed  ? — ^The  bed-cover 
was  extremely  pressed  down  in  the  middle,  and  there  were  things  upon 
the  bed  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 

What  were  those  things  ? — Large  stains. 

Were  those  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  bed  or  the  inside  ? — Upon 
the  cover. 

Did  you  make  any  further  observation  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  Hieronimus  came  to  you  in  Dean 
Street  ? — I  do  not  kiiow  exactly  for  what  object  he  came,  because  h^ 
9poke  only  to  my  sister. 

Was  your  sister  in  Dean  Street  ?— Ye«» 
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You  have  said  (hat  at  the  theatre  of  Saint  Carlos  the  Princeat^  ^Kcw 
was  ugly,  monstrous ;  what  did  you  mean  by  those  terms  ?— -Because 
the  liabiliment  of  her  Royal  Highness  had  no  shape  at  all  ;  it  was  t 
great  cloak  of  common  red  stuff. 

Did  the  Princess  come  down  to  the  pit  with  that  cloak  on  ? — ^Ycs. 

You  have  said  that  you  yourself  made  many  observations  on  what 
passed  at  the  balls  at  la  Rarona  ? — Yes.  • 

What  was  the  nature  of  those  observations? — I  said,  that  during  the 
evening  the  women  who  were  at  the  ball  went  out  with  the  servants  aU 
about  the  house,  and  I  also  saw  them  going  into  the  upper  rooms. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observations  on  what  passed  at  the 
balls  themselves? — Not  in  the  ball-room  itself. 

Earl  Grey. — On  the  night  at  Scharnitz,  when  you  were  ordered  t^ 
take  your  bed  and  leave  the  room  where  the  Princess  slept,  where  did 
you  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  ?— In  a  room  where  there  were 
the  Countess  Oldi  and  my  sister. 

Did  you  go  to  bed  .again  ? — I  laid  my  bed  on  the  floor,  and  laid 
down  again. 

Dressed  or  undressed  ? — T  was  half-dressed. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there,  before  you  set  out  in  the  morning  ? 
^-Four  or  £ve  hours  nearly,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect )  I  cannot  sajt 
precisely. 

The  following  extract  was  read  io  Freach  from  the 
letter,  dated  8th  February,  1818: 

*'  You  see,  my  dear,  with  what  promptitude  the  eoe- 
mies  of  our  generous  benefactress  always  act.  There 
must  always  be  spies  about  her,  for  no  sooner  had  I  left 
Pesaro  than  it  was  known  with  all  its  circumstances  ia- 
the  capital  of  Europe." 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  passage  in  the  letter  ? — I  have  already 
said  that  it  is  so  long  since  the  letter  was  written  that  I  cannot  t&n 
collect. 

Was  that  true  or  not? — Many  persons  had  informed  themselves 
about  her  Royal  Eighness  in  Switzerland,  where  I  was,  in  private 
conversations. 

You  meant  then  to  state,  as  of  your  own  kno\yledge,  that  the  Prin- 
cess  had  enemies  who  were  acting  bitterly  against  her,  and  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  spies  ?— The  Princess  herself  bad  told  me  that  she 
ha<l  spies  and  oj^mies. 

But  that  lett^^as  written  at  Gollombier :  were  you  not  speaking 
then  of  what  you  knew  yourself? — I  knew  nothing  myself;  I  spoke- 
what  she  had  said  to  me. 

The  following  extract  was  read  in  French  from  the  letter: 

'*  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  you  a  thing 

which  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  has  me.    The  24th 

of  last  month  I  was  taking  some  refreshment  at  my  Aunt 

Clara's,  when  [  was  informed   an  unknown  person  dc« 

sired  to  deliver  me  a  letter,  and  he  would  trust  it  to  no 

one  else.     I  went  down  stairs,  and  desired  him  to  come 

up  into  my  room.     Judge  of  my  astonishment  when   I 

broke  the  seal ;  a  proposal  waa  made  to  me  to  set  off  for 
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LoncloD^  nnddr  the  false  pretence  of  being  a  governess. 

I  was  promised  a  high  protection,  and  a  most  brilliant 

fartUQe  in  a  short  time.     The  letter  was  witbotii  signa* 

ture  ;  but,  to  assure  me  of  the  truth  of  it,  1  was  informed 

1  tnigfat  draw  at  the  banker's  for  as  much  money  as  I 

^iiAied.    Can  you  conceive  any  thing  so  singular  !  Some 

lines,  escaped  I'rom  the  pen  of  the  writer,  enabled  mst 

-easily  to  discover  the  cheat,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 

*eply  m  such  terms  as  must  have  convitieed  him  I  was 

not  qruite  a   dupe.     Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  I 

cooid    draw   no   eclaircissen^ent   from  the   bearer  ;  he 

«cted  with  the  greatest  mystery.    \ou  see,  my  dear,  with 

ivhat  promptitude  the  enemies  of  our  geiverous  bene- 

i^ctress  always  act.     There  must  always  be  spies  about 

lier,  for  no  sooner  had  I  left  Pesaro  than  it  was  known 

^i.tn  all  its  circumstances  in  the  capital  of  Europe." 

You  have  now  heard  the  letter  read,  is  not  the  assertion  that  the 

"Princess's  enemies  acted  with  bitterness,  and  that  she  was?  surrounded 

^«rith  spies,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  you  have  just  slated,  and  not 

wpon  what  the  Princess  had  told  you  ?^It  was  upon  what  the  Prin- 

'cess  had  said  to  m^,  that  she  was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enennies. 

Is  not  the  statement  of  the  fact  of  ih^  application  to  you  at  yout 
^unt  Clara's  immediately  followed  by  that  in  which  you  hare  said  that 
the  Princess  is  surrounded  by  spies? — I  have  already  told  you  that 
^his  letter  was  in  allusion  that  it  had  been  written  to  me  that  I  might 
tconte  to  England  and  get  a  governess's  place,  if  I  had  letters  of  re- 
commendation. 

When  you  wrote  that  letter,  did  yoy  think  that  the  fact  you  have 
sta.ted  furnished  any  proof  of  the  Princess's  being  surrounded  by  spies  t 
—No;  because  the  fact  which  I  have  stated  had  not  taken  place. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  fact,  as  stated  in  your  letter,  was 
mot  true? — I  had  received  such  a  leUei',  the  letter  alluded  to,  and  uhat 
^  added  was  a  double  entendre  for  my  sister. 

Do  you  then  mean  by  double  entendre,  that  you  added  what  was 
false  to  what  was  true  ? — I  added  something. 

Something  which  was  false? — ^I  did  not  do  that  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing  which  was  false,  but  I  did  it  expressly  that  my  sister  might  un* 
d^rstand  me,  because  I  could  not  write  freely  to  her.  ^ 

What  did  you  expect  your  sister  to  understand  by  this  addition  to 
^lat  was  true  I — I  wished  my  sister  to  understand,  that  if  she  had 
l)een  discharged  by  the  Princess  I  should  have  means  of  placing  her 
here. 

And  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  say  that  a  person  had  of- 
fered you  money  upon  the  pretext  of  making  you  a  governess,  wl.ich 
^Duld  enable  vou  to  make  a  brilliant  fortune  in  England  ?— By  my 
ttlefttioning  money  I  meant  to  say  that  I  would  pay  the  exp^n-^es  of 
my  lister's  journey  to  England,  because  I  have  always  said,  if  my 
•isier  was  dismissed  by  the  Princess,  I  would  pay  the  expenses  of  her 
journey  to  England.  , ,    .,  •      . 

Was  it  iiecessaryalso,  upon  that  statement,  to  add,  "you  see  ihn! 
the  Princess  is  surrounded  by  t^pie?,"  tOr  the  ^uv^io^^ol  mjaslxw^-j^Nx^ 
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•l^ter  understaud  it  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  necessary^  but  I 
did  it  expressi)'  that  my  sister  might  understand  noe. 

What  your  sister  would  understand  from  the  statement  that  the  pre- 
text for  being  sent  for  as  a  governess  was  false,  and  that  the  Princen 
was  surrounded  by  spies,  was  simpiy,  that  you  would  pay  the  expeosei 
of  her  journey  to  England  ? — And  alsu  to  tell  her  that  I  should  lui«e 
the  means  of  getting  her  a  place  in  England,  because,  before  I  quit« 
ted  the  Princess,  my  lister  told  me  that  she  did  not  wish  to  quit,  because^ 
if  she  did,  she  should  not  know  where  to  get  a  place. 

You  have  stated  that  you  wrote  to  your  sister  in  this  mysteriooi 
manner  because  you  were  afraid  your  letter  would  be  intercepted f 
—Yes. 

Of  course  you  avoided  stating  in  that  letter  that  which  would  (expose 
any  person  ? — I  would  not  positively  say  to  my  sister  what  I  meant^ 
because  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  discharged  afler  the  letter  would 
have  been  seen. 

But  in  a  letter  which  you  were  afraid  of  being  intercepted,  would 
you  write  any  thing  which  you  thought  would  expose  any  person! — 
I  did  not  think  at  that  moment  that  it  might  do  harm,  or  expose  any 
person. 

You-were  not  afraid  of  the  name  of  that  gentleman  being  seen  by 
the  persons  who  might  intercept  that  letter,  which  you  Wished  not  to 
be  mentioned  to-day  ? — I  had  no  objection,  because  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  [  knew  that 
what  was  read  to-day  would  be  in  the  public  papery;  and  now  that  this 

fentleman  is  married,  I  should  not  wish  him  to  know  what  has  passed; 
should  not  wish  his  wife  to  know  it. 

You  are  understood  to  slate,  that  you  were  anxious  your  sister 
should  still  continue  in  the  Princess's  service? — 1  wished  her  to  re- 
main, but  I  was  afraid  she  might  be  discharged,  because  I  had  beea 
told  so. 

But  you  were  anxious  she  should  still  remain  in  her  service? — Yes, 
at  that  time. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  had  seen  at  the  balls,  at  the  Barona  ?— 
It  \^  as  for  particular  reasons,  because  my  sister  could  not  remain  at  her 
home. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham, — Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Princess  was  in  fact  surrounded  by  spies?— I  never  saw  any  spies  in  the 
liouse,  that  I  knew  as  such. 

Did  any  one  in  effect  write  to  you  to  invite  you  to  come  to  England 
by  which  you  might  make  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  time? — Some- 
body wrote  t»4ne  to  Switzerland,  that  I  might  come  over  to  England, 
«ndthai  I  should  get  a  good  place,  that  I  should  be  comfortably  placed 
with  letters  of  recommendation. 

Did  any  person  write  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  came  over  to  England 
on  this  bu>iness,  you  might  make  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  time  } 
—That  IS  not  what  was  written  to  me,  but  it  was  an  allusion  I  made, 
intended  for  my  sister. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  any  such  offer  was  made  to  you  ? — Such 
an  offei^was  not  made  to  me,  but  I  did  not  think  I  did  any  harm  id 
writing  so,  because  it  was  an  allusion  for  my  sister,  and  that  I  did  not 
think  it  would  do  harm  to  any  body. 

In  point  of  fact  was  such  an  offer  made ;  yes  or  no  ? — 1  tell  you  no* 
fuch  offer  was  made  to  aie,  not  exactly  as  I  said  an  otFer. 

Was  aj)v  offer  to  that  effect  made  to  you  ^ — ^As  I  said  before,  it  waft 
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wfrttQnf  to  ttie  thatt  if  I  came  to  England  I  should  be  placed  advan- 
taseously  as  a  goveroess. 

Wilb  refeichce  to  what  passed  at  Scharnitz — when  you  were  directed 
to  leave  the  Princess's  room,  and  you  left  her  in  bed,  was  the  Princess 
Uien  dressed  in  the  riding  habit  you  have  described? — I  had  seen  the 
Princess  dressed  in  that  habit  during  the  day  when  she  was  in  bcd^  but 
1  do  not  recollect  whether  she  had  it  on  in  the  night. 

Had  you  assisted  to  take  off  any  part  of  the  clothes  of  the  Princess 
during  that  night  ? — I  do  not  at  all  recollect  that  I  assisted  her. 

With  reference  to  what  passed  on  board  the  polacca — ^whenyou  de- 
scended into  the  room  where  the  Princess  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
bcr  baih,  die)  you  perceive  that  in  fact  the  Princess  had  bathed^  frpm 
wet  linen  lying  about,  or  any  other  symptom  ? — I  saw  a  bath,  and  the 
Princess  told  nie  that  she  had  bathed,  and  advised  me  to  bathe  also* 
because  it  was  hot,  and  that  it  would  do  me  good. 

Did  you  perceive  wet  linen  lying  about,  as  if  the  Princess  had  been 
in  the  bath  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  linen. 

Did  you  find  the  Princess  in  the  same  cabin  in  which  the  bath  was 
when  you  went  down  ? — ^The  Princess  was  in  her  own  cabin  where  her 
bed  was. 

But  not  where  i\te  bath  was  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  but  I  can* 
not  be  sure  positively,  the  bath  was  in  the  dining-cabin. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. — You  have  stated,  that  the  reason  of  writing  in 
that  mysterious  manner,  whichr  has  been  alluded  to,  was  for  fear  of 
tliese  letters  being  intercepted  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  previously  given  any  clue  to  your  sister,  or  was  ther^  any 
understanding  between  you  and  your  sister,  in  what  manner  she  was 
to  undei'stand  this  mysterious  manner  of  writing,  Witliout  other  persons 
being  acquainted  with  it?-- 1  do  not  recollect  whether  1  had  said  ^y 
thing  to  my  sister  concerning  that,  but  the  morning  that  I  set  out,  we 
concerted  together  that  we  fchould  put  marks  in  our  letters  that  nobody 
was  to  understand  but  ourselves;  she  told  me  that  she  would  begin  in 
the  fiist  letter  that  she  would  write  to  me,  that  she  would  use  some 
mark  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  but  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  it 
was. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — You  have  said  that  you  think  the  bath  was 
in  the  dining-room,  was  there  not  more  than  one  occasion  on  which 
the  Princess  used  the  bath  ? — ^The  Princess  bathed  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

You  recollect  more  than  one  occasion? — I  recollect  only  two. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  was  the  bath  in  the  cabin? — 1  know  that 
I  bathed  in  the  cabin,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  her  Royal  Highnesi 
bathed  in  the  same  cabin  ;  I  saw  that  the  bath  was  in  that  cabin. 

Lord  Ellenborough, — By  whom  did  you  suppose  that  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  your  sister  would  be  first  read? — I  believed  that  my  letter 
miQht  be  read  by  Mr.  Bergami  or  by  the  Princess 

Did  you  suppose  that  either  Bergami  or  the  Princess  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  the  supposed  persons  mentioned  in  that 
letter? — I  believed  that  the  Princess  had  seen  Monsieur  ■,  but 

I  did  not  know  whether  she  knew  his  name. 

Had  any  other  circumstance  occurred,  except  that  which  you  have 
stated  relative  to  the  letter  at  Pesaro,  to  induce  vou  to  believe  that 
the  letters  you  wrote  to  your  sister  would  be  iiilercepted  ? — Becaus»)^ 
my  sister  had  written  to  my  mother  a  letter  which  had  been  put  into 
the  post  at  Poaro ;  it  had  been  taken  up  at  the  post-ofiice,  and  then 
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put  back  again  into  the  post,  and  something  had  been  altered  ^n  the 
letler,  *and  my  sister  said  that  she  had  no  news  from  us. 

Did  that  happen  while  you  were  at  Pesaro  ? — ^Whilst  I  was  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

You  stale  that  at  Catania  you  saw  the  Princess  come  out  of  the  room 
in  which  Bergami  had  slept  with  a  pillow  under  her  arm^  was  your 
sister  present  at  the  time  ?— As  far  as  I  can  recollect  my  sister  was  in 
the  room. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  that  room  without  leaving  it  ? — I  had  not 
been  out  at  all  that  morning. 

How  long  had  you  been  awake  ? — About  two  hours. 

You  state  that  at  General  Pino's  you  saw  Bergami  go  into  the  Prin- 
cess's bed  room>  and  that  you  do  not  know  how  long  he  remained 
there,  for  that  you  fell  asleep;  as  nearly  as  you  can  state,  what  time 
elapsed  between  your  seeing  Bergami  and  your  falling  asleep? — ^At 
hx  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour,  before  I  fell  asleep. 

At  Naples,  when  you  saw  Bergami  come  in  his  shirt  towards  the 
PIncess's  room,  iiow  far  were  you  then  from  the  door  by  which  you 
•scaped? — Nearly  four  or  five  paces. 

How  far  was  Bergami  at  the  time  from  that  door  when  you  first  saw 
him  ? — I  cannot  say  precisely,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  ten  or  eleven 
paces. 

Could  Bergami  have  entered  the  Princess's  room  otherwise  than 
by  the  door  by  which  you  escaped  ? — He  had  not  need  to  pass 
through  that  dgor,  he  might  have  gone  directly  to  the  room  of  the 
Princess. 

On  board  the  polacca,  when  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  when  the 
Princess  was  sleeping  in  the  tent  on  the  deck,  did  you  ever  see  Ber- 
gami's  bed  made  in  the  dining-room,  as  you  passed  through  that  room 
every  other  night  in  your  way  to  the  Princess's  room  in  which  you 
slept? — I  have  seen  a  bed  in  the  cabin,  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  Mr. 
Bergami's,  because  I  have  seen  other  persons  sleep  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  sleep  there  ? — Not  after  Jaffa. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown. — Having  stated  that  you  agreed  with 
your  sister  upon  a  particular  mark  to  facilitate  and  conceal  your  cor- 
respondence, ran  you  point  out  any  such  mark  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  read  ?    (The  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

Lord  Redesdale  said^  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
refer  the  witness  to  the  evidence  she  had  already  given 
regarding  the  mark. 

The  witness  here  begged  leave  to  retire,  and  was  ab- 
sent for  about  ten  minutes.  On  her  return  the  follow- 
ing extract  was  read  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  evi- 
dence :— 

"  Had  you  previously  given  any  clue  to  your  sister,  or  was  there 
any  understanding  between  you  and  your  sister  in  what  manner  she 
was  to  understand  this  mysterious  manner  of  writing,  without  other 
persons  being  acquainted  with  it  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had 
said  any  thin^  to  my  sister  concerning  that,  but  the  morning  I  set  out, 
we  concerted  together  that  we  should  put  marks  in  such  letters  that 
nobody  was  to  understand  but  ourselves;  she  told  me  that  she  would 
begin  in  the  first  letter  that  she  should  write  to  me,  that  she  would  use 
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somt  mark  at  the  foot  of  the  letter ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  it 


twe." 


The  Marquis  of  Lansdozvn. — Did  you  ever  receive  a  letter  from 
your  sister  containing  the  mark  which  you  bad  agreed  should  be  com« 
muDtcated  through  your  future  correspondence? — I  have  only  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  sister,  hut  I  do  not  recollect  whether  there 
was  any  such  mark — the  letter  which  I  mentioned  before,  which  had 
been  taken  up  at  the  post. 

If,  then,  you  did  not  receive  from  your  sister  the  mark  that  it  was 
agreed  upon  between  you  should  be  annexed  to  her  first  letter,  why 
did  you  conceive  that  your  sister  would  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
^double  meaning  contained  in  the  letter  which  has  been  shown  to  you, 
without  that  mark  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  you  being 
annexed  to  it? — We  had  not  agreed  upon  that  mark,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  on  this  account;  but  my  sister  told  me,  that  when  she 
would  write  to  me,  she  would  put  a  mark  at  the  end  of  her  letter. 

If  you  then  did  not  receive  from  your  sister  the  mark  that  it  was 
a^eed  upon  between  you  should  be  annexed  to  her  first  letter,  why 
did  you  conceive  that  your  sister  would  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  double  meaning  contained  in  the  letter  which  has  been  shown  to 
you,  without  that  mark  which  bad  been  agreed  upon  between  you 
being  annexed  to  it  ? — I  believe  my  sister  would  understand  me,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  for  what  reason  I  believed  so ;  it  is  so  long  since  this 
:0ccurred,  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  exactly  recollect. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  you  had  received  a  letlcf, 
inviting  you  to  go  to  England,  where  you  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  placed  in  some  situation  as  a  governess,  that  would  be  advan- 
tageous ;  was  that  letter  anonymous  or  signed  ? — That  letter  'was  not 
signed. 

In  what  language  was  it  ?  — As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  in  French. 

By  whom  was  that  letter  delivered  to  you  ? — I  have  already  said 
that  it  was  delivered  to  me  at  CoUombier,  but  I  do  not  recollect  by 
whom. 

Can  you  state  whether  it  was  delivered  by  the  post,  or  by  an  indi- 
vidual ? — I  do  not  recollect  by  whom  it  was  delivered. 

State  yes  or  no,  wliether  it  was  by  the  post  or  by  an  individual  ?— I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  from  whence  it  was  dated  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  you  know,  or  had  you  reason  to  think  you  knew, 
by  whom  that  letter  was  addressed  to  you  ?— At  this  moment  I  cannot 
say  whether  I  had  an  idea  at  that  moment  from  whom  it  came.  It  is 
two  years  since  this  occurred ;  I  never  thought  of  It  afterwards  ;  and 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  return  any  answer  to  it? — I  do  not  recollect  making  any 
/answer  to  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  made  any  answer  to  it. 

Can  you  state  whether  there  was  any  thing  contained  in  that  letter 
besides  the  fact  you  have  stated,  of  the  proposal  to  you  to  go  to  Eng- 
land as  a  governess? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  any  thing 
else. 

Have  you  the  letter  now  in  your  possession  ? — I  have  it  not  here, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  it  at  CoUombier,  because  when  I  quitted 
CoUombier  I  burned  mv  letters ;  not  all  my  letters. 

r/*e  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Was  it  the  information  contained  in  that 
anonymous  letter  which  induced  you  to  think  of  coming  to  England  as 
a  governess  ? — I  had  already  had  thoughts  pf  it  before. 
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Have  you  made  any  endeavours  to  get  a  place  as  governess* stnee 
you  came  to  England  ? — No. 

Was  the  letter  which  your  sister  wrote,  which  was  opened  and  then 
put  into  the  post  again,  directed  to  you  or  to  your  mother? — I  cannot 
positively  say>  but  as  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  addressed  to  my  mother. 

Is  that  the  letter  which  you  said  was  the  only  one  received  from 
your  sister,  which  your  mother  recuived  at  the  time  you  were  at 
^itan  ? — I  heard  that  it  was  the  only  letter  which  had  been  received 
before  I  wrote  this  one,  (the  letter  of  the  8lh  of  February  1818,  sec 
pace  396.) 

Was  it  received  when  you  were  at  Milan?— No,  before;  after  Uiis 
one  was  written  my  mother  received  two  or  three  letters  from  my 
sister. 

Which  letter  did  your  mother  receive  at  the  time  you  were  at  Milan? 
■^That  was  another  letter. 

Can  you  say,  in  all,  how  many  letters  your  mother  received  from 
your  sister  after  you  quitted  Pesaro,  before  you  leK  Switzerland  ? — I 
cannot  say  exactly  how  many  she  received,  but  1  know  she  did  not 
receive  many. 

Did  she  receive  five? — I  do  not  know. 

Four?— I  cannot  say  positively  how  many  she  received,  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Do  you  recollect  that  in  part  of  the  voyage  up  the  Levant  Bergaml 
slept  in  the  eating-room,  and  the  Princess  in  the  room  adjoining?-— 
Yes. 

You  have  said  that  upon  two  occasions,  when  they  were  both  in  bed, 
Bergami  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  Princess  in  her  cabin,  you. saw 
them  sp'eaking  together,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

What  did  they  say  ? — I  cannot  recollect  what  they  said,  but  they 
spoke  together. 

Do  you  remember  saying,  that  at  Utica  you  went  to  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  her  Royal  Highness  when  she  was  in  bed,  and  Bergami 
in  the  room,  and  that  she  asked  you  for  something  ? — ^Yes. 

What  did  she  ask  you  for  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recollect  at 
present  what  she  asked  me  for. 

You  perfectly  well  recollect  that  she  did  ask  for  something  ? — She 
asked  me  for  something,  I  recollect. 

And  you  do  not  recollect  what  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  it  wai. 

Do  you  remember  saying,  that  at  Jerusalem  Bergami  came  into  the 
room,  and  threw  himselt  on  the  bed,  in  a  jesting  way? — Yes. 

Was  the  Princess  there  ? — Yes. 

AVhat  did  Bergami  say  or  do  upon  that  occasion? — I  only  saw  that 
he  laid  himself  down  on  the  bed  laughing. 

Then  you  saw  nothing  but  that  Bergami  was  on  the  bed  and  was 
laughing? — Yes. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  night  when  you  saw  Bergami  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand  ;  how  many  paces  was  the  door  of  the  Princess's 
room  from  the  door  at  which  you  made  your  escape  ? — I  cannot  say 
positively,  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  may  have  been  three,  four,  or  five 
paces. 

Lord  Viscount  Falmouth. — If  there  had  been  any  wet  linen  in  Ihe^ 
bath-room  on  board  the  polacca,  which  the  Princess  had  used,  would 
it  have  been  your  business  to  have  taken  it  away  ? — Either  my  business 
or  my  sister's. 

When  yo[i  went  into  the  balh-toom,  A\v\  ^ov\»  \w^<i\wlo{  Tact»  ob- 
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^  whatever  of  the  Princess  having  used  the  bath  ?— 4 

^eeing  the  bath. 

..  -iHcere  in  the  praises  of  the  Princess  when  you  wrottf  that 

h  has  been  read ;  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  letter  was  a 

^^— *  ondre,  or  that  only  certain  passages  of  tliat  letter  were  a 

JCji^^    ntendre  ? — ^There  were  only  some  passages  of  the  letter,  be- 

?*^     'len  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  was  extremely  attached  to  her  Royal 

'3s,  and  I  was  willing  to  speak  of  the  extreme  kindness  with 

"^he  had  treated  me. 

"  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — ^AVere  you  sincere  in  those  parts  of  your 

to||       which  speak  the  praises  of  the  Princess  ? — In  speaking  ot  the 

^^^  ^onal  qualities,  how  she  was  good  and  patient,  I  was  sincere, 
is  there  any  praise  bestowed  on  the  Princess  in  this  letter  in  which 
lu  were  not  sincere? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  all  of  them  were 
■•..iicere,  but  I  recollect  that  the  greater  part  were  sincere. 

The  EarlofDarnley. — You  have  said  more  than  once,  that  at  the 
time  you  wrote  that  letter  you  were  much  attached  to  her  Royal  Hi^h- 
nen,  when  did  that  attachment  cease? — This  attachment  ceased  whea 
I  heard  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  said  several  things  of.  me  in  the 
house  of  her  Royal  Highness  ;  that  several  things  had  been  said  of  me 
in  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  attachment  having  ceased  in  the 
manner  you  have  described,  that  you  have  been  induced  to  come  into 
this  House  to  give  your  evidence  ? — No. 

What  is  your  inducement  to  come  ? — I  was  asked  to  come  to  declare 
the  truth. 
.    By  whom  ^ — By  Mr.  Sacchi,  on  tlie  part  of  the  commission. 

You  have  spoken  to  the  state  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  large  bed 
at  Naples,  do  you  recollect  the  colour  of  that  covering  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  colour  ? — ^White. 

You  are  quite  sure  ? — White  was  the  bed-cover. 

The  outer  cover,  not  the  sheets? — Yes,  the  outer  cover. 

Oil  board  the  polacca,  on  the  return  from  Jaffa,  there  was  a  commu* 
nication  between  the  tent  and  the  dining-room,  was  that  commnnica* 
tion  open  or  closed  during  the  night? — ^Tbe  communication  descended 
into  the  dining-cabin. 

Was  it  open  or  closed  during  the  night? — It  was  open  during  the 
night  from  the  upper  deck. 

T%e  Earl  of  Morton. — In  speaking  of  the  bath  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Princess  on  board  the  polaccay  you  mentioned  not  having  seen 
any  linen ;  state  whether  that  bath  was  fresh  water,  or  salt  water  ? — I  do 
jiot  know  whether  it  was  fresh  or  salt  water;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
usual  for  persons  to  use  linen  on  coming  out  of  salt  water  ? — I  do  not 
Icnow  whether  it  is  usual  to  make  use  of  linen  in  coming  out  of  a  salt 
water  bath. 

Was  the  communication  you  have  spoken  of  between  the  tent  on 
^eck  and  the  cabin  below,  always  open,  or  only  occasionally  open? — 
I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  open  every  night. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  shut  at  night  ? — I  do  not  recollect  seeing  it 
doted  at  night. 

The  witness  and  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw, 
aad  the  House  adjourned. 
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After  the  usual  forms  were  gone  through^  Mr.  Brougham 

Sroposed  that  translations  of  the  letters  of  Lonisa  De 
font,  which  were  read  on  Saturday,  should  now  be  put 
ID,  certified  by  the  translators. 

George  Pinario  and  Edgar  Garston  were  accordinglj 
called  in,  and  sworn,  and  examined. 

'  Have  you  compared  that  with  the  original  which  you  read  on  Sa* 
turday  (a  paper  being  shown  to  the  witnesses)? — ^We  have. 
Have  you  compared  it  together  ? — ^We  have. 
Is  this  a  correct  copy  ? — It  is. 

Have  you  compared  this  with  the  original  letter  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  (another  paper  being  shown  to  the  witnesses)  ?— Wc  have. 

Have  you  agreed  in  the  translations  of  those  two  letters  (tw6  papers 
being  shown  to  the  witnesses)  ? — ^We  have. 

LuiGi  Galdini  was  then  called  in,  and  sworn^  and 
examined  as  follows  by  Mr.  Parke,  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Marchese  di  Spine  to  : — 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ? — Blevio. 

Is  that  on  the  Lake  of  Como  I — It  is. 

Of  what  trade  are  you  ? — A  mason. 

Did  you  work  at  the  Villa  d'Este  at  any  time  ? — I  did. 

For  how  long  did  you  work  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — About  fifteeii 
days,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 

During  that  time  were  you  employed  upon  the  house  of  Guggiaro? 
— I  built  the  house  of  Guggiaro. 

Who  was  Guggiaro  ? — His  Christian  name  is  Santino,  and  he  was 
agent  at  the  Villa  d'Este.  ^ 

Was  he  the  agent  of  the  Princess  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  a  morning  when  you  were  employed  in  making  a 
cornice  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  day,  but  I  remember  that  I  was 
working  at  the  cornice. 

Was  Guggiaro  at  this  house  at  that  time  when  you  began  in  the 
•morning  ?--Giiggiaro  told  me  the  night  before  to  get  ready  ail  the  ma- 
terials to  work,  such  as  the  plaster  of  Paris,  marble,  sand,  and  all  other 
things  necessary,  for  I  was  working  by  contract. 

Was  Guggiaro  at  the  house  in  the  morning? — He  was  at  the  villa; 

I  waited  at  the  place  till  nine  o'clock,  waiting  for  the  materials  which 

-    he  had  promised  to  send  me,  and  he  did  not  send  those  materials  ;  and 

as  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  I  set  out  to  go  to  the  Villa  d'Este  to 

look  after  the  agent,  in  order  that  I  might' obtain  the  materials. 

T/te  Earl  of  Limerick  expressed  a  doubt  respecting 

the  translation  of  the  answer,  and  some  explanation  took 

place,  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  sense. 

What  distance  was  the  fattore's  house  from  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — Gug- 
giaro  dwells  in  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

How  far  is  the  house  which  you  were  making  from  the  Villa  d'Este  ? 
— ^Three  gunshots,  450  paces  about. 

When  you  got  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you  inquire  for  the  fattore  ? 
— I  dul,  1  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  fattore. 

Did  you  go  into  any  other  place  to  look  for  him  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  go  up  stairs^-*!  did. 
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Were  you  ia  a  large  room  when  you  got  up  stairs  ?-— I  went  into  a 
room,  but  it  vias  not  a  great  room,  it  was  a  room. 

How  long  did  you  wait  there  ?-*For  a  moment ;  I  opened  the  door 
and  looked,  and  saw  a  good  many  doors,  and  I  was  rather  out  of  hu* 
xnour,  for  I  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  on  account  ot  so  many  men 
beine  upon  my  back  that  day,  and  without  work,  therefore  I  opened 
the  door  and  shut  it  again. 

When  you  opened  a  door  whom  did  you  see  ?-^I  saw  the  Baron  and 
the  Princess  who  were  both  sitting. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  Baron  ?-<-Baron  Bergami. 

On  what  were  the  Baron  and  the  Princess  sitting  ? — ^They  were  sit^ 
ting  both  together,  the  Baron  had  his  right  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
Princess. 

What  were  they  sitting  upon  ? — Whether  it  was  a  sofa,  whether  it 
was  an  easy  chair,  whether  it  was  a  small  bed,  I  do  not  answer,  because 
]  was  there  only  a  moment,  I  was  confused. 

How  was  the  Princess  dressed  as  to  her  bosom  ?-— She  was  uncovered 
so.    (Passing  his  hand  across  bis  breast.) 

In  what  position  was  the  Princess,  can  you  describe  that  ? — She  was 
sitting. 

Was  any  one  else  in  the  room  besides  the  Bs^on  and  the  Princess? — 
^  saw  no  one  else. 

When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did  the  Baron  do  ? — He  took 
saway  his  arm  from  the  neck  of  the  Princess,  got  up,  and  told  me,  what 
^o  you  want  from  here  you  dog. 

The  interpreter  said>  the  expressioa  is  rather  stronger; 
it  IS  "  razza  di  cane/'  son  of  a  dog. 

What  did  you  say  to  the  Baron  i—J.  told  him,  you  must  excuse  me 
ignor  Baron ;  I  came  here  to  look  after  the  fattore,  for  I  have  got  so 
any  men,  and  I  want  the  materials  to  make  the  men  work. 
Did  the  Baron  make  any  reply  to  that  ? — He  told  me  that  (hat  was 
ot  the  apartment  of  the  factor. 

Did  you  ever  see  after  that,  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  at  any 
ime  ?  — I  saw  them  another  lime. 
Where  were  they  when  you  saw  them  together? — ^They  were  coming 
own  the  stairs  arm  in  ;A-m. 

Did  you  see  them  do  any  thing  to  each  other  at  that  time  ?•— I  saw 

hem  descending,  and  standing  just  for  a  moment  on  the  stairs,  for  I 

crossing. 

Did  you  see  them  at  any  other  time,  except  that  which  you  have 

iast  described  ? — I  saw  them  three  or  four  times  on  the  back  of  an  ass ; 

for  they  were  passing  in  front  of  a  house  which  I  was  building  on  ac* 

crount  of  the  factor. 

Was  Bergami  himself  walking  or  was  he  riding? — He  was  on  foot. 
Was  he  near  the  Princess  ? — He  was. 

How  did  Bergami  hold  his  iiand  ?-*-Once  behind  the  back,  another 
^ime  on  tlie  thigh  ;  because  she  was  sitting  on  the  ass. 

You  have  sa  d  Bergami's  hand  was  behind  the  back  ;  whose  back  ?— • 
Sehind  the  back  of  the  Princess ;  he  was  supporting  her  on  the  back 
of  the  ass. 

Wa>  any  other  person  with  them  at  the  time?— They  were  on  the 
-yul>iic  road  ;  they  were  going  up  aiul  down  the  walk  ;  by  day  it  was  a 
public  walk. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  TindaL^^WUovsi  d\d  "^ow  ^t^\  vc&oxt&  <A 
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what  you  knew  upon'  tbis  subject  ? — ^The  first  time  I  mentioned  it  t# 

the  son  of  the  factor  on  the  same  day. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  to  give  this  information  ? — I  did. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  tai^e  you  there  ?— A  man  of  the  name  of 
Tagliabue. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  that  was  ? — I  remember  it,  for  Tag- 
liabue  took  me  there  with  him. 

When  was  it  ? — In  the  year*1817  or  1818  ;  thereabouts. 

Did  you  go  with  him  there  ?— Ldid,  with  some  others. 

M^honi  did  you  see  when  you  got  there  ? — I  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Advocate  Vimercati. 

What  did  he  do;  did  he  examine  you. — He  did. 

Was  any  one  else  present  besides  Vimercati  ? — ^There  were  tlirec 
more  persons. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — ^They  told  me  that  one  was  a  co- 
lonel, that  another  was  an  advocate,  and  a  third  I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  an  English  advocate  I — He  was  so  they  said. 

Was  the  colonel,  Colonel  Brown  f — :Yes. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Milan  ? — Four  days  and  a  half. 

Were  you  under  examination  all  that  time,  or  the  greater  part  of  it? 
— I  was  examined  on  the  third  day,  because  there  were  others  before 
me  ;  whether  it  was  the  third  or  fourth  day,  I  do  not  know. 

What  did  you  receive  for  going  to  Milan? — ^I  received  ten  livrcs 
per  day  to  pay  my  expenses. 

Do  \ou  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  receive  more  for  going  to 
Milan  ? — I  do. 

When  were  you  applied  to  to  come  to  England  ? — Last  winter,  to- 
wards the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

Do  you  mean  the  March  or  April  of  this  year  1820? — Yes. 

Who  applied  to  you  ? — The  same  Tagliabue  who  called  upon  me 
with  the  letter  of  the  Advocate  Vimercati. 

Did  you  see  .Vimercati  again  before  you  came  to  England  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  agreement  with  Vimercati  as  to  your  coming 
to  England  ? — ^I  made  an  agreement  that  he  should  give  me  ten  livres 
per  day. 

Was  that  besides  your  expenses?— They  arefor  the  expenses  for  living. 

Who  paid  your  expenses  in  coming  over  to  England  ? — Our  courier 
gave  us  our  ten  livres  every  day. 

Who  pays  your  expenses  here? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Where  are  you  staying? — I  am  out  at  a  little  distance  from  this 
place,  but  1  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Are  there  several  of  the  other  witnesses  with  you? — I  see  a  good  many 
of  them,  I  see  witnesses,  i  see  strangers,  I  see  people,  there  are  many. 

Have  you  seen  Theodore  Majochi  among  them  ? — ^Yes,  in  London. 

Do  you  know  him  ?— I  have  known  him  since  my  arrival  here  ;  I 
had  never  seen  him. 

You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  since  that,  have  not  you  I— No, 
he  was  in  one  lodging,  I  was  in  another,  and  I  have  known  him  since 
my  arrival  in  England. 

Had  the  room,  in  which  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergan^i,  several 
doors  ? — I  went  in  by  one  door,  there  were  some  other  doors,  but  that 
was  the  first  time  I  went  into  the  room. 

Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  that  you  saw  them?— 
The  hour  was  between  half-past  nine  or  ten  and  eleven,  but  I  do  not 
know  precisely,  for  I  cannot  keep  that  in  my  mind. 


'  Were tbe'ofher workmeii employed abool ia tlmir. workat Ituit iMati 
—-They  were  at  the  building  oi  Saiitim,  ^xaUio^  that  I  should  go.  - 

Do  you  recoilect  at  what  port  of  the  year  this  vat,  how  loilg4^so  it 
nvas? — It  was  in  the  year  when  they  gave  that  great  feast,,  it  was  the* 
year  1816  or  1817. 

What  part  of  the  year  was  it>  not  the  exact  day? — ^Towards  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Parke,— Yo\i  say  that  when  you  were  travel- 
JIng  here  you  received  ten  tivres  a  day  from  the  courier  for  your  ex- 
pensesy  have  you  received  that  sum  since  you  were  here  ?-<*No,  I  have 
received  those  ten  livres  for  eleven  days. 

You  say  there  are  many  witnesses  in  the  place  where  you  now  are ; 
at  what  place  did  you  land  when  you  first  came  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Tindal  objected  to  this  question  as  not  arising  out 
of  his  cross-examination. 

Jfr,  Parke  insisted  that  the  question  was  perfectly 
regular,  in  consequence  of  the.course  the  cross-exami- 
nation had  taken.  Questions  had  been  ashed  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  witness  had  met  with  other  witnesses. 
It  was  necessary  to  counteract  that  evidence  by  showing 
what  was  the  reason  for  the  witnesses  being  together. 

The  Solicitor-General  contended,  that  his  learned 
friend  was  entitled  to  put  the  Question,  and  added,  that 
he  conceived  their  lordships  had  already  decided  the 
point. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  question 

might  be  put. 

Where  did  you  land  when  you  first  came  here } — In  London. 

The  6rst  time  you  came  to  London  ? — I  lauded  here  in  London  the 
first  time ;  afterwards  I  went  to  Holland. 

Where  was  it  you  landed  before  you  came  to  London  ?— *I  went  to 
Boulogne,  and  then  by  sea  to  Dover. 

Were  there  many  of  your  countrymen,  many '  Italians,  with  yott 
when  you  landed  at  Dover  ? — ^We  were  four. 

Did  any  thing  happen  to  you  or  them  at  Dover? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Parke  said  he  would  not  press  the  question. 

Examined  hy  the  Lords, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — ^You  have  said  that  when  you  opened  the 
door  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  silting,  with  Bergami*s  arm 
rouncf  the  Princess's  neck,  and  that  her  breasts  were  uncovered  so ;  do 
you  mean  by  that  that  the  breasts  were  bare  ? — 1  saw  it  so,  and,  as  far 
ab  I  saw,  I  saw  it  uncovered. 

The  Lord'CkanctUor,—liow  far  did  you  see  the  breasts  uncovered? 
— ^I  did  not  stay  to  look ;  I  saw  it,  and  inade  my  escape;  I  saw  ic  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  it  was  uncovered  as  fares  here;  I  saw 
the  breasts  (ho  veduto  le  mammelle) ;  I  saw  the  breast«: 

Had  Bergami  his  hand  upon  the  Princess's  breasts  ?»---They  were  so. 
(The  witness  put  his  hand  round  the  neck  of  the  interpreter  so  as  to 
reach  the  breast.) 

W«  it  so,  or  not  ? — I  say  yes. 

Si 
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The  Duke  of  ifamt7/on.-— How  was  the  Princess  dressed  at  that  ttnfie  1 
^~l  cannot  say  ;  I  say  what  I  saw ;  I  was  surprised,  and  went  away. 

Had  she  a  handkerchief  or  ai^y  thing  which  covered  the  neckl-^I 
say  no ;  I  saw  it  so,  and  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  saw  it  naked. 

You  have  been  taken  to  say  that  the  arm  was  round  the  Princesses 
neck ;  was  the  arm  round  the  neck,  or  behind  the  neck  of  the  Prin- 
cess?— I  am  the  .Baron,  and  you  (Ihe  interpreter)  are  the  Princess 
(putting  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  interpreter). 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  arm  was  upon  the  breast  of  the  Prtn-* 
cess  ?-^I  have  repeated  it  mlany  times,  I  have  even  shown  it ;  must  I 
repeat  the  same  thing  over  again  ;  I  cannot  say  more. 

ji  Peer  complained  of  the  great  impropriety  and  in- 
decency of  the  witness's  conduct  in  making  such  mo- 
tions^ and  then  laughing,  as  on  this  occasion;  and  said 
it  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that,  whatever  impressions 
might  have  been  made  on  the  minds  of  noble  Iprds^  the 
conduct  did  not  seem  to  require  further  notice. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said  he  did  not  think  this  sort  of 
thing  excusable. 

At£SSA*NDRo  FiNETTi  was  ucxt  called  in^  and  sworn, 
and  examined  by  the  Jtiorney-General,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Are  you  an  ornamental  painter  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  ever  employed  at  the  Villa  d'Este.— I  was. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'^When  you  put  a  question,  Mr, 
Attorney-General,  hold  your  head  up. 

By  whom  were  you  first  employed  at  the  Villa  dVEste  ? — ^The  Baron. 

w  hat  Baron  ? — Baron  Bergami. 

How  long  were  you  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — More  than  two  years. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Rome  with  the  Princess? — I  did. 

How  were  you  employed  when  you  went  to  Rome  ;  in  what  situ- 
ation ? — I  was  a  servant. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este  did  you  ever  see  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  together  ? — Many  times. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  together? — Walking  about  the  grounds. 

When  they  were  walking  about  the  grounds,  in  what  manner  wer^ 
they  walking  together? — She  was  holding  tl)e  hand  of  Bergami. 

Were  they  alone  or  were  any  other  persons  with  them  ? — Sometimes, 
they  were  alone,  sometimes  there  was  the  dame  d^honneur. 

Bave  you  ever  seen  them  go  in  a  boat  together  upon  the  lake? — 
Many  times.  ^ 

When  you  have  seen  them  in  the  boat  together  were  they  alone  ?— 
Sometimes  alone,  sometimes  tliere  was  the  aame  d^honneur  with  them» 

Did  you  know  the  room  of  Bergami  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  any  time  in  the  anti-chamber  to  that 
room  ? — ^Yes. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  were  in  that  anti-chamber  ? — 
It  was  in  the  morning  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  or  thereabouts. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  at  that  time  ?— ^I  saw  him  come  out  from  the 
side  where  the  Princess's  room  was. 

How  WAS  hQ  dressed  ? — ^In  a  moimu^^owui  viith  only  his  drawers  oa 
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V  In  what  direction  did  he  go  ?-7-He  ^as  going  towards  his  room. 
Did  you  see  where  he  went  to  ? — He  went  to  his  room. 
Did  he  see  yqu  ? — He  s?iw  me. 

When  you  were  at  Rome,  at.the  Villa  Brandi,  did  you  wait  at  table?-^ 
J  did. 
Did  you  wait  at  dinner  and  supper  ? — I  did. 
Who  used  to  dine  a^id  sup  with  the  Princess  ?— All  of  the  court,  and 
soraetin^es  sonie  persons  who  had  been  invited  from  Rome. 
Did  Bergami  dine  and  sup  with  her  Royal  Highness  ?— ^e  did. 
ipid  XrO.MJs  Bergami  dine  and  sup  with  her  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?— He 
did. 

Did  Bergami's  mother  .dine  and  sup  with  the  Princess  at  the  Villa 
Brandi  ? — She  did  not ;  the  mother  of  the  Barun  was  not  at  the  Villa 
JBrandi. 
Do  you  remember  being  at  Ru^nelli  with  the  Princess  ? — I  do. 
Was  Berganii,  at  any  time  during  her  residence  at  Ruffinelli,  ill  ? — 
He  was. 

Was  be  confined  to  his  room  I — Do  you  mean  to  his  bed,  or  in  his 
rpom^ 

Did  he  Jkeep  his  Jbed,  or  did  he  only  keep  his  room?-^He  kept  his 
l)ed. 
Have  you  ever  seen  .tlie  Princess  in  his  room  ?; — Many  times. 
What  dn  her  Royal  Highness  do  in  that  room  ?r— She  was  there  Cjoq*. 
▼jcrsing. 
With  whom  ? — ^With  Bergami. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  taking  any  medicines  while  he  was  ill 
at  that  time  ? — I  have  seen  him. 

Who  gave  him  tlie  medicines  ? — Sometimes  I  have  seen  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess. 

Were  yon  ever  present  when  Bergami's  bed  was  warmed  ?^I  was 
not  present  when  the  bed  was  warmed,  but  I  brought  the  \^arming-pan» 
Have  you  seen  Bergami  get  out  of  bed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his  bed  warmed  ? — I  have. 

Was  the  Princess  in  the  room  at  that  time? — She  was. 
Do  you  remember  going  from  Ancona  to  Rome  with  the  Princess^ 
-7-I  do. 

On  any  evening  in  the  course  of  jlhat  journey  do  you  remember 
seein'g  the  Princess  and  Bergami  any  where  ?— Not  in  tne  evening. 

At  any  other  lime  of  the  day'or  night  ^— Never  in  the  night,  1  have 
in  the  day.  -    ^ 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  saw  them  ?— I  do  not  re- 
member whether  it  was  before  or  after  dinner. 

At  the  time  you  saw  them  together  did  you  make  any  observation 
up6n  their  conduct? — I  did. 

What  was  it  ?— Passing  through  a  court  I  saw  the  Princess  so,' 
(making  a  motion). 
Who  was  with  the  Princess  at  this  time  ? — Berganii. 
Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  signs:    facts  to  which  a 

Stme  and  intelligible  description  could  be  given  was 
e  only  evidence  hitherto  known  in  English  courts. 
The  Lord-Chancellor.^^lRe  so  good  as  to  tell  the  wit- 
ness not  to  answer  by  signs,  but  by  words ;  and  desire 
^im  to  speak  up. 
Describe  how  yoii  saw  the  Princess  and  Perganii/  at  the  time  yoi\ 
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ere  passing  through  the  court  ?— The  Princ«is  was  emhrBCiDg  Ber« 
,ami. 

By  a  iord— What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  *'  embrace  ?" — She 
^ras  doing  so  witli  her  hands,  (making  a  motion). 

Where  did  she  put  her  hands? — ^The  Princess  was  putting  herhands 
round  under  his  arms. 
Bv  that  do  you  mean  round  his  bod^  ?-r-I  do. 
The  Attomey^GeneraL-^ln  what  direction  were  their  faces  at  that 
tipie ;  towards  each  other  ? — One  opposite  the  other. 

Were  their  faces  near  each  other,  or  how  ? — Their  feces  were  at  a 
distance^  for  she  is  short,  and  he  is  tall. 
Were  you  at  Caprili  near  Pesaro  ? — I  was. 
With  the  Princess  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  at  Caprili  ?— 
I  have  seen  them  many  times  together. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  particular  occasions,  seeing  t)>em  after 
dark,  or  in  the  evening  together  at  Caprili  ?— On  the  nrst  evening  I 
saw  them. 
Where? — Out  of  the  house,  on  the  steps  which  led  into  the  garden^ 
What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  together  ? — I  went  to 
look  for  a  key,  because  I  thought  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  agent,  and 
I  found  she  was  the  Princess ;  she  was  just  embracing  Bergami,  as  I 
have  described  before. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  in  that  situation  at  any  other  time? — ^Not 
^t  Caprili. 

At  any  other  place  ? — I  have  seen  it  sometimes  also  at  the  Villa 
cJ'Este. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  do  any  thing  else  to  each  other  ?— I  have 
seen  them  kiss  each  other. 

Have  you  seen  that  more  than  once,  or  only  once? — I  saw  it  only 
once  there  ;  other  times  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr,  Wilde  stated  that  he  had  no  questioDs  to  propose 
to  the  witness. 
The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 
DoMENico  Brusa  was  then   called  in,  and   sworn, 
and    examined    by  Mr.  Parke,  through   ihe  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  di  Spiruto, 
Of  what  country  are  you  ? — Of  Cazzoni. 
Of  what  trade  are  you  ? — A  mason. 

Were  you  at  srny  time  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ? — I  was. 

How  long  were  you  employed  ? — From  the  year  1815  to  the  year 
1817. 

Were  you  at  the  Villa  Villani  ? — I  was. 
And  also  at  the  Villa  d*Este? — I  was. 
And  also  at  the  Barona? — 1  was  also  at  the  Barona. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together? — I  have. 
•  Have  you  seen  them  often?— I  have  seen  her  once,  twice,  thr 
times,  many  times. 

Ha^^  you  seen  them  walking  together  ?—*I  have. 
.  How  were  they  walking  when  you  saw  them  ? — They  were  in  ab 
on  the  lake. 
When  you  saw  them  in  a  boat  on  the  lake,  were  they  alone  or 
•  -  j.r  with  them  ?tr'They  vjete  a\out. 
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When  you  saw  them  walking  together,  were  they  alone?— Tiiey 
were  alone. 

Were  they  walking  separate  from  each  olher^  or  arm  in  arm  ?«*Tbey 
were  alone,  but  he  was  rowing. 

When  they  were  walking  together— 

Mr.  Denman  said^  the  learned  counsel  was  assuming 
tbat  thej  were  seen  walking  together;  whereas  the  witr 
ness,  in  answer  to  a  question  on  that  point,  had  stated, 
that  when  they  were  walking,  they  were  in  a  boat  on 
the  lake. 

Have  you  seen  them  walking  together  on  land  ? — No,  I  never  made 
anyobservation  about  their  walking  on  land ;  I  have  seen  hersitting» 
'  When  you  saw  the  Princess  sitting,  was  any  one  with  her  ? — There 
was  a  certain  baron. 

Who  was  that  certain  baron  F — He  was  called  a  certain  Berganii. 

Was  Bergami  sitting  at  the  same  time? — He  was;  it  was  on  the 
•▼ening  of  the  feast 

*.  What  feast  do  you  mean  ?— The  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when 
ttiey  gave  a  housewarming  at  the  Villa  d^Este. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  saw  them  sitting  together,  what  time 
in  the  day  ?— ^(t  was  in  the  evening. 

Whereabout  was  it  they  were  sitting? — They  were  sitting -upon  a 
lieiich  under  some  trees,  a  kind  of  arbour. 

Was  there  any  one  there  besides  the  Baron  and  the  Princess  ? — ^I  saw 
the  Baron  and  the  Princess,  and  nobody  else. 
'  Do  you  'know  Kaggazoni  ? — I  do. 

Was  any  one  with  you  when  you  saw  the  Princess  and  Bergami  to^ 
|;ether  ? —  There  was ;  a  certain  Raggazoni  and  I  were  going  to  sleep 
in  a  place  called Hhe  Paese,  which  is  near  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  work  on  any  day  at  the  Villa  d'£^te, 
near  a  corridor? — I  do. 

Were  you  working  in  a  room  ? — ^Tliere  was  a  room,  and  then  there 
was  anotner,  and  they  made  two. 

Was  there  a  door  from  one  room  to  the  other  ?— There  was. 

Opposite  that  door,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  was  there  another 
door? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question  as  leading. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  they  might  ask  whe- 
ther there  were  any  and  what  other  doors. 

Mr,  Parke, — ^AVas  there  any  and  what  other  door  in  the  room  you 
have  mentioned,  besides  that  leading  into  the  room  in  which  you  were 
working  ? — ^There  was  another  door. 

In  what  direction  was  that  other  door  you  have  described  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  door  ?— They  were  opposite  to  each  other,  one  led 
one  way  and  the  other  the  other,  in  the  same  direction. 

WlicD  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  you  \<ere  working  was  open, 
and  the  other  door  you  have  described  was  also  open,  could  you  see 
through  both  ?-— When  I  was  going  a  Garzone  was  coming  out,  and 
«e  met. 

When  you  met  the  Garzone  coming  out,  could  you  see  into  the 
other  room  ? — I  could,  because  the  door  was  open. 

Did  you  see  any  person  in  the  room  at  the  time  that  the  door  was 
flpCD  ?--d  did. 
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Whom  dill  you  see? — The  Princess  and  the  BaroB. 

What  Baron  ? — Bergami. 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  ? — ^Thcy  were  caressing 
•ach  other  witii  their  hands. 

Was  the  Princess  silting  or  standing? — Standing. 

Was  Bergami  sitting  or  standing? — ^They  were  both  standing. 

In  what  way  were  they  caressing  each  other? — (The  witness  made 
a  motion  by  stroking  down  the  cheeks  of  the  interpreter  in  a  whitn* 
siical  manner.) 

Describe  it  in  words? — They  paid  caresses  to  each  other  with  theif 
hands. 

What  part  of  the  body  did  they  touch  ?-— On  the  face. 

Do  you  know  Bergami's  room  at  the  Villa  d*Este? — I  know  it  ; 
but  I  cannot  distinguish  it>  for  there  are  many  rooms,  they  have  told 
sne  that  was  the  room. 

Do  you  know  of  any  alteration,  after  the  Princess  returned  froni 
Greece,  in  that  room  which  you  were  told  was  Bergami's  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question^  it  not  appear- 
ing who  had  told  the  witness  that  it  was  Bergami^  oc 
on  what  ground  he  supposed  it  to  be  Bergami's. 

The  Lord-C/ianceltor,  after  consulting  the  judges, 
said^  that  if  the  witness  has  said  he  was  told  sucn  a 
room  was  Bergami's  room,  though  that  did  not  prove 
tjbe  fact  that  it  was  Bergami's  room,  he  might  be  asked 
the  question  whether  any  alteration  was  made  in  a  roonGi' 
H^bich  he  was  told  was  Bergami's  room. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

I  have  not  seen  it 

Do  you  know  of  any  thing  being  done  to  the  wall  of  that  room  ?— 
I  have  seen  those  kisses  and  those  caresses,  and  I  have  seen  no  other. 

Did  you  see  any  work  done  to  the  wall  of  that  room  which  you 
were  told  was  Bergami's? — I  have  not  it  present  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Denman  stated,  that  he  had  no  question  to  pro^ 

pose. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

H^NTONio  BiANCHi  was  ucxt  Called  in,  and  sworn, 
and  examined  by  the  Atlorney-General,  through  the  in** 

terpreiaiion  of  the  Marchtse  di  Spineto. 

Are  you  an  inhabitant  of  Como? — I  am. 

Do  you  know  the  Princess  of  Wales? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  when  she  lived  at  the  Villa  d'Este? — I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  a  small  boat  ?— - 
Many  times. 

Was  any  one  with  her  when  you  have  seen  her  in  that  snuill  boat  ?'-— 
There  was. 

Who  ?'t--A  certain  Bartolomeo  Bergami. 

Were  they  alone  in  this  small  boat  together,  or  was  any  other  person 
with  them  ? — ^The  two  alone. 

Do  you  know  the  river  Brescia? — I  do. 

iiave  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on  that  river .? — I  have. 
WhtLt  have  you  seen  them  do\n^V.V\ttt^.-^l  tvave  seen  them  inalittlf 
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Wioe^  near  to  the  gat^  or  dan)  which  they  put  lAto  the  water  to  pi'etrent 
the  water  from  overflowing  the  country. 

What  were  they  doiug  there  ? — I  liave  seen  first  the  canoe  empty^ 
and  then  a  moment  after  I  saw  Bergami  accompanying  the  Princess^ 
taJte  her  by  the  arm,  and  enter  the  canoe. 

Where  were  thpy  coming  from  when  they  went  hito  the  canoed— 
They  came  from  this  flood-gate,  from  this  riparo. 

Describe  what  the  riparo  is,  and  whereabout  it  was  ? — (Describing 
it.)  This  is  the  river,  and  ti>is  is  the  riparo,  which  is  a  bank  to  prevent 
the  water  overflowing  this  small  tract  of  land,  where  there  is  a  vine-* 
yard  ;  and  here,  further  on,  is  a  road  which  leads  on  a  new  road,  which 
the  Princess  has  ordered  to  be  made*  and  has  cut  U^e  road  Uirough  the 
vineyard. 

Where  were  they  when  you  first  saw  tliem  ?— They  were  coming 
from  the  riparo,  and  were  coming  through  this  little  road  to  get  into 
the  canoe 

Is  that  the  only  time  you  saw  them  on  the  Brescia  ? — 1  have  seen 
them  several  times,  but  then  I  saw  them  go  backwards  and  forwards. 

How  were  they  dressed  when  you  saw  them  at  this  riparo  ? — Both 
in  white. 

What  sort  of  dress  ? — I  cannot  tell,  for  I  did  not  go  and  touch  tliem  ; 
J  cannot  say  whether  it  was  linen  or  silk,  or  any  other  thing. 

Could  you  see  whether  they  had  been  in  the  water  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question.    Two  persons 

^were  seen  near  the  water  by  the  witness,  and  he  was 

^sked  if  they  had  been  in  the  water — a  fact  which  could 

•^nly  be  inferred  from  appearances,  and  therefore  the 

^vitness  should  be  questioned  as  to  such  appearances. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  the  counsel  might  ask  whe- 

iher  their  clothes  were  wet. 

The  Attorney'Genenal  — Were  their  clothes  wet  ? — ^At  the  top  they 

emed  wet,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  were  dry  or  not,  for  I  dtci 
ot  touch  them. 

Did  they  get  into  the  canoe  when  you  saw  them  ? — ^Thry  went. 

Which  way  did  they  go  with  the  canoe  ? — ^They  canie  down  the 
small  canal,  and  then  they  went  towards  the  villa. 

What  small  canal  are  you  talking  of  ? — ^The  small  canal  of  the  Brescia. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it? — About  two  in  the  afternoon. 
-  Where  was  it  you  first  saw  them  ;  whereabout  were  they  when  you 
first  saw  them  at  that  time  ? — I  saw  them  the  first  time  leaning  against 
^hisriparn.  . 

Was  there  any  water  where  they  were  standing  ?— There  is  a  little 
^^»ater,  but  not  much. 

How  much  ? — ^The  depth  of  a  braccio. 

When  you  first  saw  them  were  they  standing  in  that  water,  or  were 

"^tey  upon  dry  land? — I  saw  them  that  they  were  leaning  against  this 

%ank,  then  afterwards  immediately  1  saw  him  cdnduct  her  to  the  boat. 

Was  that  place,  where  you  say  the  water  was  about  a  braccio  deep, 
^  place  used  sometimes  for  bathing  ?— Many  gentlemen  go  there. 

Do  they  go  to  bathe?— Many  gentleman  go  there  to  take  a  little 
Iwlhiog  in  that  place,  because  the  bank  is  cood  and  the  water  ift  cU-as. 

When  you  first  saw  the  Princess  and  B*:igam\  ^X,  \\YiX  v\^<:^>  "^^^^^ 
they  itandio^  ia  the  water  or  not  ? 
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The  interpreter  haying  put  the  question  to  the  ^itaeM^ 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  complained  that  it  had  not  been 
accurately  translated^  as  the  word  '^  first/'  which  Ui« 
learned  counsel  had  used^  had  been  omitted. 

They  were  in  the  water,  but  they  came  out  immediately  as  sooil  as 
they  saw  me  with  four  gentlemen  who  were  in  a  boat ;  they  camt  out 
and  went  to  the  canoe. 

You  say  the  Princess  was  dressed  in  white ;  did  you  observe  how 
she  was  dressed  in  the  lower  part,  what  she  had  on  ? — A  species'  of 
loose  trowsers  that  reached  to  the  feet. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated^  that  he  had  no  question  to  pat^^ 

A  Peer, — How  many  feet  is  a  braccio? — A  braccio  is  the  same 
with  which  they  measure  cloth,  linen,  every  thing  (showing  the  length 
of  his  arm). 

The  witness  measured  before  him  about  three  quarters 
of  a  yard^  and  was  then  directed  to  withdraw. 

Giovanni  Lucini  was  next  called  in,  and  sworn^ 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Parke,  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto, 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native? — Of  Blevio« 

Is  that  on  the  Lake  of  Como  ? — It  is. 

What  trade  are  you  ? — A  white- washer. 

Were  you  employed  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — I  was. 

Was  that  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  ? — It  was. 

Do  you  know  Bartholomew  Bergami  ? — I  do. 

Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  you  see  the  Princess  and 
Bergami  together  ?~I  did. 

fiave  you  seen  them  together  often  ? — I  have  seen  them  many 
times. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  riding  together  in  a  carriage  ? — I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  thetu  in  a  padovaoello  ? — I  have  seen  them  in  ar 
padovanello. 

Describe  in  what  way  the  Princess  sat  ? — He  was  sitting  behind  in 
the  padovanello,  and  she  was  sitting  on  his  knees. 

Where  was  the  arm  of  Bergami  ? — He  had  his  arms  under  the  arms 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  holding  in  the  left  the  reins,  by  the  right  the 
whip. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  being  at  work  in  a  tower  near  the 
Villa  d'Este?— I  do. 

When  you  v'ere  working  in  that  tower,  did  you  see  the  Princess 
and  Bergami  ? — I  did.  / 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  firVt^  saw  them  ?— They  wcro 
reading  a  book. 

Were  they  sitting,  or  walking,  or  standing  ? — ^They  were  sitting. 

After  you  saw  them,  wliat  did  they  do  ? — ^I'hey  got  up  and  went 
into  a  small  cabinet,  which  was  just  by. 

Was  any  person  with  them  at  the  time? — No. 

In  what  way  did  they  walk  into  this  cabinet? — ^They  got  up  and 
went  in,  he  got  hold  of  her  aim  to  help  her  to  get  up. 

When  they  walked  away,  did  you  see  where  Bergami's  arm  was?— - 
i  did  not  see  that,  because  he  helped  her  to  get  up,  and  then  tbey 
walked  together  side  by  side. 
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Do  you  know  the  room  at  the  Villa  d*Este,  whlcli  was  BerganiPs?- 
do. 

Did  you  see  Bergami  in  that  room  In  a  morning  through  the  win 
low  ?-^I  did. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?— He  had  on  a  morning  gown  of  lead  colouf* 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  il  that  you  saw  him? — Betweei 
jn  and  eleven. 

Did  you  see  any  body  else  in  that  room  at  that  time?— There  wer 

and  the  Princess. 

—  How  was  the  Princess  dressed  ? — I  believe  she  was  dressed  in  white 

—  What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  ?— They  were  so,  and 
"Smmediately  retired. 

What  do  you  mean  l^y  "  so  ?*'— They  were  at  the  window,  loo^iuj 
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Did  you  observe  nothing  more? — I  did  not ;  I  was  working  at  m; 

isiness. 

How  long  did  they  remain  at  the  window  when  you  saw  Ihem  }— 
^  little  time. 

Were  you  ever  present  at  the  theatre  at  the  Villa  d*£ste? — I  hav< 
1>cen. 

Was  any  one  performing  ? — There  was. 

Who  were  they  ? — ^The  Princess  was  singing,  and  Mr.  Bergami  wa 
;^laying  upon  an  instrumerit,  Toiototela. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Denman. — Did  you  not  say  at  Milan,  be 
:^oreyou  came  here,  that  you  knew  nothing  about  it  .^•«-I  do  not  under 
"Stand  the  question. 

Did  you  not  say  at  Milan,  that  you  knew  nothing  upon  the  subject 
"Ibut  wished  for  a  journey  to  London? — To  me  they  have  told  nothing 
^  have  been  examined  at  Milan. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Earl  Grey. — Is  a  padovaneilo  a  carriage  commonly  used  in  youi 
country  ? — It  is. 

Is  it  not  a  carriage  with  one  seat  only  ?— With  one  seat  only. 

Can  two  people  sit  side  by  side  in  that  seat  ? — ^Thcy  cannot. 

Is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  man  ^ho  drives  to  drive  with  any  othe 
person  in  the  carriage  sitting  on  his  knees,  and  holding  the  rems  am 
the  ^hip  on  the  sides? — Certainly,  when  tliere  are  two  it  is  necessar; 
that  one  must  sit  behind,  and  the  other  upon  him. 

Lord  EltenboxoHgh. — Have  you  frequently  seen  two  persons  in  ; 
padovaneilo  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  others. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Carlo  Rancatti  was  then  called  in,  and  sworn,  anc 
examined  by  the  Attormy^General,  through  the  inter 
T)retation  of  the  Marche^e  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Wincess  of  Wales  ? — I  hav< 
been. 

How  long  were  you  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ?— Nearly  tw< 
jeaps. 
^  Wh2^t  was  your  situation  in  the  service.? — Confectioner. 

Where  did  the  Princess  live  when  you  went  into  her  service?— A 
the  Villa  d'Este. 

Do  you  know  Bergami  ? — ^Tdo. 

When  )ou  wereat.the  Villa  d'Este,  have  you  ever  seen  the  Princes 
and  Bergami  togetber-^Always. 
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When  they  were*  together,  what  observation  did  you  make  upoji 
heir  conduct  towards  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question  as  much  too  ge- 
leral.  Here  was  a  servant  asked  to  speak  to  conduct 
For  two  years,  and  to  state  observntions  which  must  of 
aecessity  include  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Lord'Chan-cellor  suggested  the  propriety  of  strik- 
ng  out  the  word  **  observation"  from  the  question,  and  of 
iubstituting  for  the  word  "  conduct"  what  act  or  acts  he 
lad  seen  them,  or  either  of  them,  do,  requiring  the  wit- 
ness also  to  fiir  the  time  of  each  act. 

When  you  have  seen  them  together  at  the  Villa  d'Esti*,  have  you 
icen  Iheni  do  any  thing  towards  each  other  ;  what  have  you  seen  ? — 
'.  have  seen  nothing  else,  but  to  see  Ihem  ^o  walking  together. 

When  you  have  seen  them  walking  together,  in  what  manner  were 
hey  walking  together? — They  were  walking  as  if  they  were  true 
riends,  husband  and  wife,  or  something  like. 

In  what  manner  did  they  walk  together,  how  were  their  arms  when 
hey  walked  ? — ^I'hey  went  arm  in  arm  as  man  and  wife. 

jL)id  you  go  with  the  Pilncess  to  the  Villa  Brandi  at  Rome  ?— I  did. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  prepare  the  breakfast  for  the  Princess  ? — It  was.. 

Do  yoB  remember  at  any  time,  when  you  were  preparing  brea^efast 
it  the  Villa  Brandi,  seeing  Bergami?— I  do. 

At  what  timef  in  the  morning  was  it,  that  you  recollect  to  have  seen 
Bergami  ?-9-Sometimes  I  saw  nim  at  nine  o'clock,  sometimes  in  the 
norning  as  early  as  five. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  when  you  saw  him  in  the  morning 
;arly,  seeing  where  Bergami  came  from  I — From  his  room. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  come  from  any  other  room  but  his  own  ?— I 
bave  not. 

Did  you  accompany  the  Princess  to  the  VHUa  Caprill  near  Pesaro  ? 
—I  did. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  you  were  in  the  apartment  of 
he  Princess,  seeing  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  at  Caprili  I — 
I  do. 

Did  they  do  any  thing  when  you  saw  them  so  together  ? — They^ere 
going  to  walk ;  I  have  seen  them  a  thousand  times,  and  I  do  not  know 
w?hat  lime  precisely  you  allude  to. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Princess  kept  any  birds  at  the  Villa 
Caprili  I — She  had  a  nightingale. 

Did  you  ever  carry  meat  to  the  nightingale  ? — It  was  my  duty  to 
do  so« 

Do  you  reirtember  at  any  time,  when  you  were  about  giving  meat 
lo  the  nightingale,  seeing  tlie  Princess  and  Bergami  together  ?— -I  do. 

Upon  that  occasion  did-you  observe  them  doing  any  thing  to  eack 
other  ?-r^nce  I  observed  something. 

What  was  it  you  observed  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  observed  that  they 
were  kissing  each  other. 

At  the.  time  they  were  kissing  each  other,  did  you  hear  the  Princess 
lay  any  thing  to  Bergami  ? — She  was  saying,  '*  do  not  remain  sa 
long  out,  mon  coeur ;''  she  said  something  else  in  French,  but  I  d* 
not  know  how  to  explain  myself. 

At  Caprili,  Jo  you  know  Bergami's  bedroom  ? — I  da. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  Bergami  in  the  morning  calling  his 
^rvaot  from  the  bed-room  window  ?  —  Many  times  1  have  seen 
hiin. 

At  any  time  when  you  have  so  seen  Bergami  at  his  bed-room  w'in- 
dow,  have  you  seen  the  Princess  any  where  ? — I  have  seen  the  Princess- 
in  the  room  of  Bergami  when  he  was  calling  for  his  servant. 

Have  you  been  present  when  the  Princess  came  down  to  breakfast  ? 
— I  did  always  see  her. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  did  any  body  come  with  her  ? — 
She  came  with  Bergami  under  her  arm. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  IViUiams. — Did  not  yoar  occupation  lie 
chiefly  in  the  house  ? — It  was  almost  always  in  the  house. 

Waiting  upon  the  Princess  often,  were  you  not? — ^Waiting  upon  the 
Princess,  anq  any  other  person  who  called  on  me  in  my  capacity. 

Where  was  that  bird,  the  nightingale,  kept  ?-— In  the  room  before 
the  cabinet  of  the  Princess. 

What  room  do  you  call  it  ? — It  was  called  a  room  for  the  reception 
of  company. 

What  time  of  day  was  it  that  you  were  feeding  the  bird  ?— -About 
ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  ? — Yes,  ten  in  the  morning. 

Was  that  about  the  usual  time  ? — It  was,  moments  sooner  or  later. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Francesco  Cassina  was  then  called  in^  and  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Parke^xhtoxx^h  the  interpretation 
q!  the  Marchese  di  Spiuelo, 

Of  what  country  are  you  ? — Of  Piazza. 

Is  that  on  the  Lake  of  Como  ?— It  is. 

Of  what  trade  are  you  ? — A  mason. 

Were  you  ever  employed  at  the  Villa  d'Este?— I  have  been  em- 
ploved  there  seventeen  years  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Were  ;[ou  employed  at  the  Villa  d'E-ste  while  the  Princess  of  Wales 
lived  there  ? — I  was. 

Do  you  know  Bergami  ?-r-I  do. 

How  long  have  you  known  him? — I  have  known  him  in  the  family 
of  Pino. 

in  wlwt  situation  was  he  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — ^Valet.         , 

Did  he  wait  at  table? — He  did. 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  Bergami's  bed* room  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  returned  from  her 
voyage  to  Greece  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  any  alteration  being  made  about  that  time  in  the 
wall  of  Bergami's  bed-room  ? — I  do.  A 

What  alteration  was  it  that  you  know  of? — ^They  opened  a  door. 

Did  you  break  down  the  wall  in  order  to  open  a  door  ?— There  was 
a  door,  but  it  had  been  walled  up  on  one  side. 

Were  you  employed  to  clear  away  that  doorway  ?— I  stopped  it 
myself,  when  I  was  with  General  Pino. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  change  took  place  about  that  time  in 
the  situation  of  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Hii^hness? — I  do. 

What  alteration  was  made  in  the  situation  of  the  bed-rooov  ?— llNs-iS, 
changed  where  she  was  at  first ;  she  changed  a  i^iVJ  ^^^^  •a.^^i^^^VxB?* 
tluU  where  the  opening  was  made.  *  '' 

3  /v  ^2 
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When  the  Princess's  bed-room  was  changed,  did  that  door  ubich 
was  opened  afford  a  communication  from  Bergami's  bed-room  to  the 
Princess's  bed-room? — It  did,  but  there  was  another  room  between. 

Then  after  that  door  was  made,  how  did  a  person  go  from  Bergaint'9 
bed-room  to  the  Princess's?— By  that  door  which  I  had  opened  ;  any 
man  might  go  into  the  next  room,  and  theu  there  was  a  small  corridor 
which  led  into  the  room  of  the  Princess. 

Before  tliat  communication  was  made  by  that  door  yOu  have  men- 
tioned, how  would  a  person  who  wished  to  j)ass  from  Bergami's  bed- 
room to  the  Princess's  have  to  go  ? — He  must  have  gone  through  by 
the  staircase,  then  through  the  Targe  saloon,  then  through  this  anti- 
room,  then  through  the  corridor,  and  then  to  the  room  of  the  Princess. 

Did  the  opening  of  (hat  door  afford  an  easier  communication  from 
one  room  to  the  other  ?— It  was  shorter;  there  was  only  to  pass  through-, 
one  room, 

Cjoss-cxamined  by  Mr.  Denman. — ^The  door  you  made  was  an  old 
door  broken  out  again,  it  was  not  a  door  made  for  the  first  time  ? — It 
was  so. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Giuseppe  Restel.li  was  then  called  in,  and  sworn, 
!i'..d    examined    by    the    Solicitor-General,  through  the 

iiiterpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spinet 0. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
W.;les? — I  have  been. 

i  in  what  capacity  or  situation  did  you  enter  into  her  service? — At 
first  as  under  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  stables,  and  afterwards  as 
the  head  superintendent  of  her  stables. 

When  was  it  you  first  went  into  her  service  ? — ^^I  entered  her  Royal 
Highness's  service  at  Como  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

At  what  time  as  jxearly  as  you  can  recollect  ? — At  the  latter  end  of 
August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  year  1816. 

How  long  did  you  continue  ia  her  service?— Till  the  end  of  No- 
Tember,  1817. 

Where  washer  Royal  Highness  living  at  the  time  when  you  first 
entered  her  service  I — At  the  Villa  d'Este.  • 

Was  Bergami  residing  there  at  that  time? — He  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami  ride  outiA  any  carriage  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ? — I  have  several  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  ride  in  q  carriage  called  a  padovanello? — t 
have. 

Describe  how  she  sat  in  that  carriage  ? — She  was  silting  on  the  knees 
of  Bergami* 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  on  the  Lake  of  Como?— I  have 
seen  her  several  times.^ 

Have  you  ever  seen  Tier  upon  a  lake  in  a  canoe  with  Bergami  alone  ? 
— Yes,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  other  people. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  drove  out  in  any  other  car- 
riage besides  the  padovanello  with  Bergami  ? — Almost  every  day  when 
she  went  out. 

Do  you  remember  a  cloak  which  Bergami  was  in  the  habit  of  wear« 
i  ig  ? — I  do,  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  ever  see  Bergami  riding  out  in  a  carriage  iVith  her  Royal 
H/g/wjess  with  that  cloak? — Id\d. 
Jfl  whitt  manner  w^s  that  cloak  )p\aced  ^v  \.V\^  v\\si«i!^  >^^v  ^«»\<^%^ 
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&?— Her  Royal  Highness  had  it  upon  her  shoulders,  but  with  the 
wer  extremity  of  this  cloak  she  covered  Bergami. 

Do  yoi\ remember,  at  any  time  when  you  viere  at  Pesaro,  her  Royal 
Highness  going  in  the  road  towards  Farno? — Not  to  Farno,  but  returOf 
in&  on  the  road  from  Farno  to  go  to  Caprili. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  accompany  the  carriage  on  horseback  ? — It  was ; 
t  rode  before,  and  I  came  near  to  the  carriage  whenever  I  was  sent  for^ 
to  receive  orders. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  when  going  on  the  road  towards 
Farno,  returning  to  the  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  any 
orders  ?— On  our  return  on  the  road  from  Farno,.  near  to  the  gate  of 
Pcsaro,  I  went  near  to  the  carriage  to  receive  orders  as  to  the  road 
which  I  was  to  take,  because  sometimes  they  went  round,  and  some- 
times  they  took  another  road.  * 

Was  the  carriage  an  open  carriage  ?— It  was  an  op^n  carriage. 

•  When  you  returned  to  the  carriage  in  this  way  did  you  take  any 
notice  of  where  the  hand  of  Iter  Royal  Highness  was  ? — I  did. 

Where  was  it  ? — In  the  small-clothes  of  Mr.  Bergami. 
Did  you  see  that  distinctly  ? — I  saw  it  distinctly  ;  I  was  ashamed  of 
k  at  the  moment  when  I  came  to  the  door. 
Do  you  know  Cattolica  ? — I  do. 
How  far  is  that  from  Pesaro  ? — Ten  miles. 

•  Do  you  remember  the  Princess  at  any  time  drivinfj  out  there  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  Bergami  ? — Several  times,  and  I  was  with  her. 

.  Do  you  remember  one  occasion  when  Bergami  had  been  absetit  two 
days  ?— 1  do  not  know  whether  he  had  been  absent  two  or  three  days. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  him  ?— 
She  did. 

Did  she  return  aeain  before  she  met  him  ? — She  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  the  carriage  of  Bergami  before  you  got  home  ? 
—Almost.immediately  after  we  had  turned,  before  we  reachea  half-way. 

Was  Bergami  in  the  carriage  ? — He  was  in  his  travelling  carriage,  a 
white  carriage. 

'  When  he  came  up  to  the  carriage  of  the  Princess,  what  did  he  do? — 
Bergami  descended  from  his  carriage,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  the  car- 
riage of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  she  descended  fro^n  her  carriage. 

It  being  suggested  by  a  noble  peer,  the  last  two  or 
three  questions  and  answers  were  read  over  by  the  short- 
hand-writer. 

After  they  had  descended  from  their  respective  carriages  did  her 
Royal  Highness  address  Bergami  ;  and  if  so,  in  what  terms,  what  ex- 
pressions did  she  use  ? — They  spoke  to  each  other,  I  did  not  bear  what 
words  of  compliment  they  paid  each  other,  but  they  kissed  each  other. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  she  made  use  of  towards  him  ? — **  Mon 
cherami.*' 

.  After  th^y  had  embraced  each  other,  and  made  use  of  these  expres- 
sions you  have  mentioned,  what  did  tjiey  do?— They  took  each  other 
by  the  arm  am*  went  into  tiie  same  carriage  together,  this  was  by  night. 
-  Do  you  remember  the  little  Victorine  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ? — I  do. 

How  did  she  call  the  Princess  ? — Mama. 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  or  any  thing  passing  between  the 
Princess  and  little  Victorine  at  the  V  ilia  cV  tsie  ? — Her  Royal  H  ighness 
caressed  her  like  her  own  child,  for  she  called  lier,  '*  Viens  ici,  ma  chere 

Were  you  ever  at  the  Barona  ? — I  have  been. 
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Did  you  ever  fee  the  wife  of  Bergami  ? — I  hart,  but  at  the  time  whea 
the  Princefs  was  not  there. 

Did  you  ever  fee  the  wife  of  Bergami  at  the  Barona  when  the  Princefs 
was  there  ?  —  S'he  was  there  once  whild  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  arriving, 
and  they  all  made  their  efcape,  they  all  went  away. 

.The  counsel  for  the  Queen  requested  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  evidence  might  be  read^  which 
was  done. 

Mr,  Denman  then  objected  to  the  last  questions  and 
answers.  They  related  to  what  passed  in  the  absence  of 
the  Princess,  and  were  therefore  irrelevant.  He  ought 
properly  to  have  objected  to  them  when  they  took  place. 
Any  thing  which  had  occurred  in  her  absence  could  not 
be  material  to  the  case.  He  must  therefore  submit  to 
their  lordships  that  this  part  of  the  evidence  ought  to 
be  expunged. 

,The  Solicitor^Genernl  contended   that   the  questions 

were  perfectly  proper.     The  notes  were  again  read^  and 

The  Lord'-Chanceltor,   having  consulted  the  judges, 

.    observed  that  their   lordships  were  of  opinion  that  this 

part  of  the  evidence  ought  not  to  be  expunged.     Snch 

questions  might  be  asked. 

Crofs-examined  by  Mr,  Denman. -^V/hen  were  you  difmifTed  from  the 
fervice  of  the  Princefs  ? — Towards  ihe  end  of  December,  1817. 

Were  you  not  difcharged  for  dealing  the  corn  ? — No. 

Was  not  that  the  char^  on  which  you  were  difmiffed  ? — No. 

What  were  you  difmifSd  for  ?  —  Becr^ufe  I  gave  leave  to  two  of  our  mem 
to  go  to  the  inn,  to  the  tavern,  and  Bernardo  the  coufin  of  the  Baron  and 
fome  others  went  to  flop  thefe  men,  and  when  thcfe  men  came  to  complain 
to  me  of  it,  I  faid  I  never  knew  that  a  mafter  ihould  be  a  thief-catcher« 
thief-taker  (Sbirro). 

The  House  appearing  dissatisfied  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  Marchese  di  Spineto  said  it  is  a  constable,  but 
a  low  kind  of  constable^  and  in  Italy  it  is  rather  a  term 
of  reproach. 

The  witnefs  proceeded. — And  then  the  day  after  that  Louis  came  with 
the  money  that  was  due  to  me  for  three  month&'  falary,  and  told  me  that 
as  I  was  an  honed  man  I  ought  not  to  be  among  the  Sbirri  ^  fo  I  took  the 
money  and  went  away. 

You  fay  you  were  ciifmifTed  on  that  account  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  never  charged,  when  in  the  fervice  of  the  Princefs  of"  Wales, 
with  dealing  the  horfe  provender  ?— Never. 

The  queltion  does  not  refer  to  a  charge  before  a  magidrate,  but  were  you 
not  charged  in  the  family  of  the  Princefs,  or  by  herfeif,  with  having  ftoien 
the  horfe  provender  ? — No,  never. 

You  fwear  to  that  as  you  do  to  all  tlie  red  of  your  evidence  ? — ^I  do. 

You  never  fatd  that  to  any  body  that  you  had  been  difmiifed  on  a  charge 
of  dealing  corn,  did  you  ?— I  could  never  tell  this  lie. 
Do  yon  mean  that  you  never  ld\  ^\\c,  ot  t«,^«  Vvxivautbein^  well  paid 
for  it  t 
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The  SoUcitor^General  objected  to  the  question. 
-   The  Lord-Chancellor  said  the  counsel  might  ask  the 
'witness  whethei*  he  was  paid  for  the  evidence  htt  had 
be^n  now  giving. 

Do  you  underdand  Englifh  ? — No. 

Not  at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?— The  day  before  yefterday. 

When  did  you  firft  hear  that  the  commiflion  was  fitting  at  Milan  ? — 
Towards  the  end  of  December,  of  the  year  1818. 

Between  that  time  and  the  time  of  your  leaving  the  Princefs,  wci'C  you 
in  any  fervice  ?— No. 

How  did  you  fupport  yourfelf  in  the  meantime  ? — ^T  had  a  penHon  from 
tke  government,  and  I  always  have  been  employed  as  a  courier. 

What  government  is  it  which  gives  you  the  penfton  ?— .The  Italian 
government. 

,  Did  you  offer  yourfelf  as  a  witnefs  to  the  Milan  commifTiony  or  did 
thofe  who  pay  your  penfion  induce  you  tQ  go  before  them,  or  how  ?— •! 
have  not  be^rn  to  Milan  for  this  purpofe,  but  I  am  fettled  at  Milan. 

The  queftion  was  not  whether  you  went  to  Milan,  but  were  you  in- 
duced to  go  to  the  Milan  commldion,  or  did  you  go  voluntarily  ? — I  havt 
Been  fought  after. 

Who  fought  you  ? — The  firft  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Riganti  came 
to  <tdl  me  to  go  to  the  advocate. 

To  the  Acivocate  Vimercati  ? — ^Yes. 
.    Riganti  is  a  tobacconift  at  Milan,  is  not  he  ? — He  is. 

How  foon  after  Riganti  fpoke  to  you\did  you  go  before  the  Commiflion  ? 
- — ^I  have  only  fpoken  with  the  advocate  at  hrft. 
..^    Haw  fodn  was  that  after  Riganti  fought  for  you  ? — The  day  after. 

Was  any  body  with  the  advocate  when  you  firft  went  ?  — There  was  not. 

Did  the  advocate  then  take  your  depofition  ?— He  did  not. 

Did  he  ask  you  any  quellions  about  wnat  you  knew  ? — He  dLl. 

How  ibon  alter  that  did  you  go  before  the  comaiifnoners  ?<— I  believe  a 
^y  or  two  after. 

How  many  perfons  did  you  find  aflembled  there  ? — Thei*e  was  the  advo- 
cate, three  Englifh  gentlemen,  and  two  Italian  amanuenfes« 

Did  you  then  tell  the  fame  ftory  which  you  have  told  to-day  ? — I  did. 

Was  it  taken  down  in  writing  ? — It  was. 

Were  you  fworn  to  the  truth  of  it  ? — They  did  not  fwear  me,  but  they 
told  me  that  I  ihould  be  obliged  to  fwear  to  the  truth  before  a  tribunal  j  I 
iaid  I  would. 

Did  you  then  take  out  your  own  crofs  and  kifs  it  ? — I  did  not,  I  was  not 
tliere  to  take  an  oath,  he  only  told  me  that  I  fbould  be  obliged  to  fwear  if  the 
^ccafion  (hould  require  before  a  tribunal,  and  I  faid  that  I  would. 

Did  you  not  then  become  one  of  the  moft  active  agents  of  that  cora- 
ttiifilion  ? 

The  Solicitor-Gent ral  objected  that  this  was  a  question 
^hich  could  not  be  put,  because  it  was  not  known  that 
t-here  were  any  agenU  of  the  commission  of.  that  de- 
scription, which  the  learned  gentleman  assumed.  He 
Kad  no  right,  therefore,  to  say,  '*  the  most  active  agents.*' 

Mr.  Denman  to  the  interpreter.--^*'  0\\,  never  mind^ 
^on't  put  the  question.'' 
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Did  you  not  become  a  very  a£^ive  agent  of  the  comnfiflion  ?— -I  was  act 
an  agent,  they  have  given  me  orders  only  as  a  courier^  which  is  my.  pro* 
feilioni  and  as  a  couner  I  have  travelled. 

You  have  been  employed  as  a  courier  by  that  commiilion  ? — ^Yes,  fiane* 
times  I  whenever  they  had  need  of  me. 

Where  did  you  firft  go  in  your  quality  of  courier  to  that  comnuffion? 
— I  vjrent  into  Weftphaiia. 

Whom  did  you  fee  there  ?— I  went  with  a  letter  to  a  man  of  the  i^me 
of  Cred^,  to  come  to  Milan. 

Did  you  know  Crede  before  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  him  in  tbe^ofe  m 
her  Koyal  Highnefs. 

Where  was  he  in  Weftphalia  ?— At  Heffe  CafFel. 

Nlorris  Crede,  was  it  ?-^Yes. 

You  fay  ^ou  took  a  letter  to  Crede,  did  not  you  yourfelf  perfuade  Qm 
to  go  to  Milan  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  not  offer  him  money  to  go  ? — T  did  not. 

What  did  y^ni  fay  to  induce  him  to  go  ? — I  told  him  that  the  aflv<(icate 
and  the  commiilion  at  Milan  requii*ed  him,  and  that  both  his  cxpenfes  id 
thejournies  in  going  and  coming  fliould  be  paid. 

Where  did  you  go  next  as  meiTehger  to  the  commiHion  ? — ^I  haye  ac- 
companied Mr.  Cooke  by  the  way  of  Lyons  to  go  to  Prankfort»  and  I  hadt 
di (patches  for  Milan. 

Did  you  go  to  Cdfcl  and  back  aga-n  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

When  you  went  for  Crede,  did  ycu  go  there  and  come  back  ?— I  did* 

Whom  did  you  fee  at  Fraj.kFort  ? — I  faw  Cred^. 

Whomelfe?— I  have  feen  at  a  diftance,  but  I  did  not  fpeak  to  her, 
Preifing. 

Who  is  (he  ?— A  maid  that  was  in  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Highnefs. 

When  ? — ^At  the  time  that  I  entered  the  fervice  of  her  Royal  Highnefs, 
about  September  in  the  year  1810,  at  the  Villa  d'Efte. 

Did  you  fee  any  other  witneffes  at  Frankfort  ? — I  did  not,  I  faw  this 
•A'oman  by  chance  at  the  inn,  but  I  did  not  fpeak  to  her. 

Did  you  go  back  from  Fi-ankfort  to  Milan  with  Mr.  Cooke  ? — I  did 
not  go  with  iVlr.  Cooke,  I  went  with  difpatches.  . 

Did  you  go  from  Frankfort  to  Milan  ? — I  did. 

What  was  the  next  journey  you  made  as  courier  to  the  Milan  commif- 
fion  ? — It  was  to  go  to  Farts  ^'ith  difpatches  to  Lord  Stewart,  or  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  return. 

Do  you  mean  Lord  Ste^^jrt  the  ambaflador  at  Vienna,  or  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  the  ambaffador  at  Paris  ? — 1  mean  the  ambaffador  at  Paris. 

Where  did  you  go  next  from  Milan  ? — I  do  not  know  precifcly  which 
was  the  fourth  or  the  fifth,  but  [  have  m^de  feveral  journies.     . 

After  you  retuined  from  Paris  to  Milan,  where  did  you  next  go  as 
courier  to  the  commiflion  ? — 1  have  made  feveral  other  Imall  journies, 
which  1  do  not  remember ;  but  now  lately  I  came  to  England  with  eleven 
witneffes. 

Were  you  ever  at  Vienna  on  the  fame  bufinefs  ? — I  have  not  been. 

Have  you  had  any  other  means  of  getting  your  bread  except  this,  fiiica 
you  left  the  Princefs's  fervice  ? — Yes  j  I  have  befides  a  penlion  from  the 
government ;  and  befides,  I  am  in  the  trade  of  a  coachmaker. 

Who  recommended  you  to  the  commiflion ;  do  you  know  ?— Nobodr 
recommended  me;  but  when  I  fpoke  to  (he  advocatei  he  told  me  thitit 
was  only  to  tell  the  truih,,and  I  told  it.       ^ 

Do  you  Icnow  Enrico  Ravizza  ? — I  do  not,  not  that  I  know  of. 

A  roan  of  Lodi  >— 1  do  uoi  Vlivonn  Vvbv* 
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Htve  you  oSertd  any  body  money  for  coming  here  at  a  witnefs  ?-— I 
liave  not. 

Have  you  perfuaded  feveral  perfons  befides  Crede  to  come  ?— -Crede  did 
not  come  with  me ;  Crede  did  not  go  to  Milan  at  that  time. 

Do  you  know  Draggoni  ? — I  c{o. 

Angelo  Draggoni  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  never  attempt  to  perfuade  him  as  awitnefs? — No;  I  have 
fpoken  to  him  in  confidence,  but  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  bring  him. 

When  did  you  leave  Milan  to  ccme  here  ?— The  firft  time  I  left  it  on 
the  29th  of  June. 

Did 'you  bring  your  father  with  you,  and  your  wife  and  your  children  ? 
— I  did  not. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  ? — They  have  promifed  me  nothing. 

What  do  you  expe^l  to  have  ? — Nothing ;  they  have  offered  me  nothing, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  expt^l. 

Do  you  mean  to  fwear  that  you  expe£l  nothing  ?  — I  do. 

Who  are  the  perfons  with  whom  you  came  ? — Some  I  know,  fome  I  do 
not  know ;  thofe  I  know,  I  know  becaufe  we  came  together,  but  I  had 
never  (een  them  before. 

Who  are  they  ?— They  are  various ;  I  knew  them  by  fight  btfore,  but 
I  had  no  intimacy  with  them. 

State  their  names  >— Of  feme  I  can  fay ;  the  others  I  do  not  know. 

•  State  the  names  of  thofe  you  do  know  ? — Carlo  Rancatti,  Gerolama 
34cjani,  Paolo  Oggioni,  Phihp  Riggand,  Enrico  Bai,  Finette  the  wife  of 
Majochij  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  more,  butatprcfent  I  do  not  re- 
anemher  them. 

Is  Crede  in  England,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Is  that  maid-fervant,  whofe  name  you  have  mentioned  as  having  feen 
lier  at  Frankfort  (Preifing)  in  England  ? — She  ii. 

Do  you  know  Ciceri  ? — By  iight,  but  I  never  fpoke  to  her. 

The .  queftion  refers  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ciceri  ?— 'Yes,  but  I 
never  fpoke  to  him. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  one  of  the  agents  of  die  Milan  commiflion  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  leen  Colonel  Brown  ? — I  have. 

Where  did  you  fee  him  ?-*ln  his  houfe,  where  I  went  to  take  the  dif- 
patches  upon  which  he  ient  me. 

Have  you  been  in  any  fervice  from  yq^r  leaving  the  Princefs  up  to  this 
time  ? — I  have  not,  no  other  than  being  a  courier  employed  by  the  colonel. 

Did  you  never  ieek  for  Draggoni  ? — I  have 'been  (ometimes  looking  out 
£or  him>  feeking  for  him,  for  we  are  friends,  but  not  upon  this  bufinefs,  as 
lie  has  come  ibmetimes  to  look  after  me. 

You  never  offered  Draggoni  any  money  to  come  forward  at  a  witnef>  ? 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  never  iay  that  any  body  would  give  him  money  for  his  tefti- 
mony  ? — 1  did  not. 

Do  you  kaow  Colonel  Vaflali  ? — ^I  know  a  Vaffali,  but  not  a  colonel ; 
the  Vaflali  I  knew  was  a  captain. 

Did  you  ifee  him  fame  Ibort  time  after  you  left  the  Princefs  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  any  converiation  with  him  refpe6ling  the  caufe  of  your  dif- 
chappe  ? — ^I  had. 

Did  yoii  not  tell  him  any  thine  about  the  charge  of  ftealing  com  ? — I 
did  not  iky  fo,  I  only  (aid  I  had  been  difcharged  becaufe  I  called  them 
iblrro. 

That  is  all  you  told  him  as  the  rcafon  of  your  beiu^  ^^Cm^^td^— ^WiSsw 

Si 
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was  what  I  faid  ;~but  if  I  had  Taid  (bmething  man,  it  ft  qM  wlm  I  can 

remember  at  prefent  of  this  difcourfe. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  that  the  charge^  whatever  it  was,  WM  {Uft^-*>4[ 
did  not  fay  that ;  I  only  faid  that  I  had  been  difcharged  A>r  ^t  wlMi  I 
have  faid,  and  which  it  is  true  I  did  fay. ' 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  you  fay  the  Princefs  and  Bergami  were  in 
the  carriage,  and  you  faw  her  hand  in  the  fituation  you  have  mentioiied, 
^Vas  it  an  open  can  iage  ? — It  was  a  carriage  for  two,  with  the  top  open, 
thrown  behmd,  and  a  kind  of  apron  or  cover  which  came  here  (in  troflt); 
but  at  the  nioment  that  I  came  to  the  door  to  ask  for  orders,  I  faw  UK 
hand  drawn  from  this  pait,  which  was  uncovered. 

Was  the  part  of  the  carriage  from  which  you  faw  the  hand  withdrawn 
ribove  the  apron  ? — The  apron  did  not  reach  fo  far,  there  was  only  the  cloak 
that  covered  the  breeches. 

You  came  back  for  oiders,  did  not  you  ? — I  did. 
How  far  had  you  got  from  the  carriage  before  you  turned  back  to  receive 
the  orders  ? — The  diftance  from  hence  to  this  pillar,  four  or  five  paces. 

You  are  underftood  to  have  faid  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  flopping  at 
that  place  and  rtctiving  orders  as  to  which  road  they  would  cboofe  to  go  ? 
-—Not  always,  becaufe  fometimes  I  received  thofe  orders  at  the  time  I  fet 
out ;  but  when  I  did  not  receive  them  I  went  to  the  door  to  ask  for  orders. 
When  you  did  not  receive  orders  at  fctiing  out,  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  (topping  at  that  place  for  the  purpcfe  of  receiving  them  ? — It  was  not 
always,  but  that  was  only  the  fv.cond  or  third  time  that  her  Royal  High- 
nefs  made  me  go  by  that  way,  to  go  and  look  afttr  the  Count  Cafsio. 

You  had  flopped  there  feveral  times  before,  once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
U>  receive  orders  ? — She  had  given  me  the  orders  before  we  fet  cut,  and  on 
that  occafion  that  I  (topped  at  that  place,  it  was  the  firlt  time. 

Did  they  call  you  to  the  carriage  ? — They  did  not  call  me,  I  went  "of 
myfelf. 

How  often  had  you  been  upon  that  load  before  with  the  Princefs  ? — 
Sevei'al  times. 

Had  you  always  received,  before  that,  orders  wl-.Ich  way  you  (hould 
? — Sometimes  I  received  ihecrders,  but  atoihers,  when  they  were  with 
Ix  hoifes,  with  which  they  generally  did  go,  then  I  merely  looked  txrhind, 
and  they  made  a  fign  with  the  hands  which  way  I  ihould  go  \  but  on  tliat 
occafion  they  had  a  fmall  carriage,  and  I  went  back . 

Did  you  fay  you  had  feen  t'?is  very  dillin6lly  ? — ^Yes,  I  faw  her  take 
out,  or  take  away  her  right  hand  from  his  breeches. 

You  faw  that  very  dlllin6tly  ?— I  faw  very  diftinaly  the  Princefs  take 
away  her  hand,  and  I  was  afhamed  to  fee  her  do  fo. 

It  was  broad  day-light  ?— It  was  between  two  and  three,  or  half  paft 
three. 

On  the  public  road  ? — Yes. 

On  which  fide  was  Ihe  fitting  ? — The  Princefs  was  fitting  on  the  left, 
artd  Bergami  wa^  fitting  on  the  right,  driving. 

Whom  did  you  firlt  tell  this  Itory  to  ? — 1  did  not  tell  it  to  any  body 
before  I  told  it  to  the  commifiion. 

How  foon  was  that  after  the  time  that  you  faw  it  ?— Eleven  or  twelve 
months. 

What  month  was  it  in  ?-*Do  you  mean  when  the  thing  happened,  or 
when  I  told  it. 

In  what  month  did  the  thing  happen,  of  which  you  have  fpoken  ? — I 
do  nLt  know  precifely,  but  it  mu(t  have  been  about  the  end  of  November, 
or  beginning' of  December. 
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In  what  year  ?— 1817. 

You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  November  or  Decembsr  ?-^I  do 
not  know  precifely. 

Who  was  living  at  the  Villa  at  that  time,  what  fervants  ? — ^There  was 
Majochi,  a  certain  Francois,  whofe  name  1  do  not  remember ;  there  wad 
Andrea  Geralli ;  do  you  want  to  know  the  whole  family. 

State  thofe  with  whom  you  are  mod  intimate  ?— >!  had  no  intimate  ac- 
quaintances ;  for  as  I  was  the  chief,  I  did  not  give  confidence  to  any  one 
of  them. 

Did  not  thePrincefs  remove  her  hand  as  foon  as  (he  faw  yon  ?— She  did. 

Did  flie  appear  confufcd  ? — I  paid  no  attention  to  that,  becaufe  I  im- 
mediately turned  away  with  my  horfe. 

How  long  after  that  was  it  that  flie  turned  you  away  ? — I  do  not  know 
precifely  j  it  was  a  month  or  fix  wcik?,  twenty  days,  or  thereabouts  j  I 
do  not  know  precifely. 

The  Solicitor-Gentral  stated,  that  he  had  no  questions 
to  pot  on  re-examination. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

The  Earl  of  Li'verpool. — You  ftate  that  you  had  a  penfion  from  the  Ita- 
lian government  j  on  what  cccalion  had  you  thit  penfion  given  you,  and 
on  what  account  ? — I  have  received  it  on  account  of  having  been  ieven  or 
eight  years  in  the  feiTice  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  then  Viceroy  of 
Italy.  ' 

When  did  you  firft  get  the  penfion  ? — I  received  it  about  1815,  but  the 
peniion  was  granted  to  me  in  the  year  1814. 

Does  the  prefent  government  of  Milan  continue  to  you  the  penfion  ? — 
It  does. 

Have  they  ever  employed  you  as  a  courier  fince  you  have  had  the 
penfion  ? — ^They  have  not  j  if  I  had  any  employment  I  ihould  receive  no 
penfion. 

What  is  the  amount  of  your  penfion  ? — Two  hundred  and  fixty  livres 
a  year. 

^e  Earl  of  Lauderdale. -^Kt  the  time  you  turned  to  the  carriage  m 
which  thePrincefs  and  Bergami  were,  to  ask  which  road  they  wiflied you 
fliould  take,  did  you  get  any  directions  from  them  upon  the  fubjeCl  ?— 
Yes,  we  entered  the  town  on  the  right  hand,  to  go  to  take  up  Count 
Cafsio,  to  bring  him  to  Caprili. 

Who  gave  you  that  order  ?— The  Baron  ;  but  he  gave  me  a  fimple  word. 
Count  de  Caisio,  and  with  this  word  I  knew  my  road. 

Was  that  order  given  before  you  faw  the  Princefs's  hand  or  afterwards  ? 
—At  the  moment  that  ihe  was  withdrawing  her  hand,  the  Baron  faid. 
Count  de  Cafsio. 

Did  you  then  fee  what  you  have  communicated  to  this  Houfe,  and  hear 
the  order,  exaftly  at  the  lame  time  ? — Yes,  I  heard  Count  de  Cafsio,  and 
I  immediately  turned  round. 

Thfe  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw, 

GuiSEPPE  Gallt  was  next  called  in,  and  sworn,  and 

examined  by  Mr.  Farke,  through  the  interpretation  of 

the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 
What  countryman  are  you  ? — Of  Caflano. 
Is  that  in  Italy  ? — It  is. 
What  is  your  occupation  ? — A  waiter. 
At  what  place  are  you  waiter  ? — At  Barllfiua,  ^t.  tVvt  Cx^vitv  \tccv* 
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When  yon  were  ordered  to  quit  the  room  after  dinner,  when  you  had 
ieen  the  Baron  and  the  Princefs  together,  with  the  Baron^s  arni  on  her 
flioulder,  do  you  know  how  long  they  remained  in  that  room  ?— Perhaps 
they  might  have  been  about  half  an  hour,  no  more. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  body  went  into  the  room  during  the  half 
hour  ? — The  fervancs,  no ;  but  there  was  a  fecond  room  into  which  they 
might  go,  for  there  were  other  people  there,  and  the  door  was  open. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord-'C/iancellor  requested  leave  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  matter  which  had  been  re- 
served for  consideration  on  Friday  last;  namely,  whether 
jiny  alterations  were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  minute$ 
of  that  day  relative  to  the  questions  which  had  been  put 
tippn  the  contents  of  certain  letters  at  that  time  not  re* 
gularly  in  proof,  and  previous  to  the  questions  afterwards 
put  to  the  learned  judges  upon  that  day;  and  his  lord- 
ship further  acquainted  the  House,  that  he  had  been 
furnished  with  the  following  statement  of  the  minutes 
relative  to  the  above  matter,  as  they  now  stood  upon  the 
minute  book,  viz.— that  nothing  appears  in  the  minutes 
of  Friday  last,  upon  the  subject  of  the  letters  examined 
to,  previous  to  the  objection  afterwards  taken,  and  the 
opinion  given  by  the  learned  judges  on  that  day,  except 
what  relates  to  two  letters  afterwards  produced  and  re- 
gularly proved  ;  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  question 
was  previously  asked  as  to  the  third  letter,  which  was 
afterwards  also  proved,  but  not  since  interrogated  to; 
nnd  that  the  only  further  matter  that  does  appear,  is 
merely  the  questions  that  were  put  to  the  witness  upon 
the  letter,  of  which  a  line  and  a  half  only  were  shown 
to  her,  namely,  as  to  the  fact  of  that  letter  being  ber 
handwriting;  but  as  to  the  contents  of  which  no  ques- 
tions were  put  previously  to  the  opinion  so  given  by  the 
learned  judges,  nor  had  any  been  put  relative  to  that 
letter  since. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  be  approved  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  minutes  were  arranged. 

GuisBPPE  Dell'  Orto  was  then  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Solicitor^General,  through 
the  interpretation  of  ihe  Marchese  di  Spinefo, 

What  are  you  by  trade? — A  baker. 

Did  you  ferve  her  Royal  Highnefs  with  bread  at  the  Villa  d*£fte  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  ferve  her  with  bread  before  (he  went  upon  her  long  voyage  ?-«^ 
I  did  before  the  voyage  (he  mav^e  to  Gretce. 

Do  you  rrnjtmber,  after  her  return  from  Greece,  feeing  her  upon  any 
occafion  fitting  in  the  garden  ? — I  do. 

Was  ihe  upon  that  occafion  alone,  or  was  any  one  with  her  ?— ^Baron 
Pergam't  was  with  her. 
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Was  Baron  Bergami  sitting  at  the  same  time?— He  wan. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  ? — He  did. 

What  did  he  do  ? — He  had  an  arm  round  her  neck,  and  was  making 
love  to  her,  and  kissed  her. 

Before  he  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  had  lie  got  up  from  the  seat  ? — 
Jle  had  got  up. 

When  he  got  up,  did  the  Princess  do  any  thing  to  him  or  to  his  dress, 
his  coat  ? — She  took  him  by  the  iappel  of  his  coat,  and  made  him  sit 
dkywn  s^ain. 

Was  it  after  that  that  the  arm  was  put  round  her  neck  ? — It  was. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  in  the  kitchen  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  ? — Yes. 

Was  Bergami  there  at  the  same  time  ? — He  was. 

'  Was  there  any  polenta  tliere  ? — There  was. 

Did  Bergami  do  any  thing  with  that  polenta?— He  took  a  little  of  it. 

What  did  he  do  with  it  ? — Bergami  went  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  her 
Royal  Highness  told  him  something  in  French,  and  then  Bergami  put  the 
polenta  half  into  the  mouth  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  then  toe  re- 
tnaining  half  he  put  into  his  own  mouth. 

Did  you,  some  days  after  this,  see  the  Princess  in  the  pantry  at  the 
Villa  d'£ste  ?— Yes. 

Was  Bergami  there  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 
■    Did  Bergami  or  the  Princess  do  any  thing? — ^They  were  both  together. 

What  did  Bergami  do  ?«— Bergami  took  a  piece  of  sweetmeat  and  put 
-k  into  the  mouth  of  the  Princess,  and  the  Princess  tut.k  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Princess  on  the  lake  in  a  canoe?-— I  haire. 

Who  was  with  her  ?— Berjjami. 

Were  they  alone  ? — They  were. 

Have  you  seen  that  once  or  often  ?— OocQ  I  remember,  the  other  I 
do  not  remember;  it  might  have  been  more,  or  it  migi)t  have  bc^n  less, 
I  cannot  exactly  telL 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Tindal. — Were  you  in  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  or  did  you  only  bring  brea  1  to  the  house  ?— I  served 
her  Royal  Highness  with  bread,  aiid  with  bran  for  the  horses. 

Were  you  in  her  service  ?— I  was  not. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  question  being  asked  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto 
what  polenta  was,  he  stated  that  it  was  like  porridge, 
made  of  maize,  and  a  favourite  dish  in  Italy. 

GuiSEPPE  GuGOiAui  was  next  called  in,  and  sworn, 
and  examined  by  MLr.  Parke^  through  the  ioterpretatioa 
of  the  Marchese  di  Spinet o. 

Are  you  a  natjve  of  Cernobio  ? — I  am. 

What  business  are  you  ? — I  am  a  boatman. 

Do  you  follow  3'our  business  on  the  Lake  of  Como  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  Princess  of  Wales?— I  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  one  of  yoar  boats  on  the 
lake  ? — I  have  served  her  Royal  Highness  with  the  boat  of  General 
Pino  the  first  time  she  arrived,  and  when  she  went  as  far  as  Domas,  which 
is  distant  40  miles  from  Como. 

After  the  Princess  of  Wales  lived  at  the  Villa  d*Estc  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  her  on  the  lake  at  any  time? — Whenevier  she  went  in 
%.  boat. 
•  Who  went  with  her  when  you  took  her? — Bcrgarar,  and  sowetimes 
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other  gentlemen  that  came  from  Como,  the  Vice-prefect  and  th^  D9d« 
tor,  and  amongst  others  there  was  the  Dame  (Thonneur,  the  sister  of  the 
Baron. 

Was  there  a  theatre  at  Como?— There  is  a  theatre,  and  whenever  they 
went  to  the  theatre  we  carried  them  in  a  boat,  when  they  wished  to  have 
a  boat. 

Has  Bergami  gone  with  the  Princess  in  your  boat  when  they  have  gone 
to  the  theatre  .'—Bergami  was  with  her. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  done  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami  on 
those  occi^sions?— I  have  seen  them  kiss. 

Have  yon  seen  that  more  than  once?— About  four  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  else  on  those  occasions  than  kissing?— Not 
in  the  boat. 

In  any  other  place  have  you  seen  any  thing  else  between  the  Princess 
and  Bergami?— I  have  seen  them  whilst  they  were  in  the  pantry,  and 
they  were  taking  themselves  away  from  the  table,  to  leave  the  pantry 
and  go  up  into  the  room,  and  lock  themselves  into  the  room. 

Which  room  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  they  went  to  lock  themselves- 
into  the  room  ?-— In  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess;  here  (describing  it) 
was  the  room  where  they  did  it,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  the  rooni 
of  the  Princess  into  which  they  went  and  locked  ihemfelves. 

W^cre  you  oniployed  in  the  house  of  the  Princess? — I  was  working  in 
the  p.intry  at  five  sous  a  day,  • 

Was  that  during  ihe  time  you  were  working  in  the  pantry  that  you 
saw  this  which  you  have  described  ?— I  can  swear  to  have  seen  them  witli 
my  own  eyes. 

Was  iliat  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  the  Princess's  service  I — 
It  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Mrl  Wilde, — ^Were  you  examined  at  Milan  ? — ^I 
have  been,  by  Vimercati. 

Who  took  you  to  Milan  ? — A  man  by  the  name  of  Massareni,  of  Lu- 
gano, took  me  to  Milan. 

When  did  you  first  mention  this,  which  you  saw  in  the  pantry  ? — ^I 
have  said  it  before  the  Advocate  Vimercati. 

Was  that  the  first  time  ? — ^That  was  the  first  time  in  «»hich  I  have  spoken 
of  what  I  have  seen. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  it  to  tmy  body, 
until  you  saw  Vimercati  ? — He  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  somethinjr; 
and  I  told  him  I  was  always  there ;  and  he  told  me,  will  you  have  any 
difficulty  tp  come  and  speak  to  a  gentleman,  and  then  this  Advocate. 
Vimercati  said,  will  you  have  any  objection  to  come  wijh  me  to  Milan  ; 
and  I  told  him  yes,  I  have  no  objection,  I  will  come  with  you  to  Milan  • 

When  was  that  ? — In  the  month  of  January. 

In  what  year  ? — Two  years  ago ;  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  ago  per- 
haps. ' 

When  was  it  you  saw  thi?  circumstance  in  the  pantry  ? — In  the  evening. 

How  long  before  you  went  to  Milan  ? — About  five  or  six  in<jnihs  before* 

Have  you  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Santino? — He  is  a  cusin. 

Were  you  in  the  boat  at  the  time  you  state  that  you  saw  Bergami  kisa 
the  Princess  ? — 1  was  not. 

Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tommaso  in  the  boat? — There  was. 

Any  body  else? — There  were  ten  boatmen. 

Name  one  or  two  of  the  ten  ? — 1  can  mention  almost  all  of  them. 

Mention  three  or  four  of  them  ? — Tommaso  Lugo  Maggiore,  -Lorenzo 
R&^tt»,  Ci  istofaro  Casino,  my  brother  G:ov3uni,  and  one  who  is  dead. 
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Bid  you  erer  td\  atiy  bod jf  that  Vimercati  had  opened  yon  money  fbr 
tin  ioformation  you  gave  P-^  No,  because  be  told  me  to  go  to  Milan, 
where  all  my  expenses  would  be  paid. 

You  are  not  asked  what  Vimercati  told  you,  but  whether  yoa  hav« 
BOttoki  uthef  persons  that  Vimercati  had  offered  you  money? — No. 
=   Did  you  ever  say  you  had  been  promised  money  by  Vimercati  ?— Never. 

Did  )ou  ever  say  {hat  any  other  person  had  promised  you  money  for 
die  iuformdtion  ? — No. 

You  were  at  work  in  the  pantry? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  go  on  with  yojir  work  ? — Ye^  whenever  I  was  there,  I  went 
OB  afterwards  with  my  woik. 

At  tlie  time  the  Piincess  and  Bergami  went  out  of  the  pantry  to  th^ 
ether  room,  you  remained  at  your  work  ? — I  went  to  clear  the  table. 

Iii  the  pantry  ? — ^I  went  to  clear  the  table  from  the  room  in  which 
they  had  been  at  dinner,  to  carry  the  things  down  to  the  pantry. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  the  time  the  Princess  and  Bergami  left 
the  room,  you  continued  attending  to  your  business  ?— -I  do. 

Rfs-examined  by  Mr.  P«r  Ae.— ->Was  the  room  in  which  the  things  were 
laid  out,  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  ?— Above. 

Did*  Uie  roorn  of  the  Pi  incess  communicate  with  that  room  ?-^There 
was  only  a  corridor,  where  people  passed  to  go  to  and  fro  to  carry  th» 
things* 

Examined  hy  the  Lords* 

Earl  Groivenor, — ^How  do  you  know  that  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
locked  themselves  into  that  room  ? — We  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes,  for 
we  were  there;  and  we  saw  them  take  themselves  from  the  table,  and 
go  into  the  room,  and  shut  themselves  in. 

Did  you  hear  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  attempt  to  open  the  door  ? — I  did  not. 

You  are  sure  you  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  ? — I  am  sure,  l»ecause 
I  heard  it;  we  were  there,  we  saw  them  pass,  and  then  we  went  into 
the  room  to  clear  away. 

Who  was  with  you  in  the  pantry  ? — Rancatti,  my  brother,  and  a  cer- 
tain Giovanni  Capella. 

Were  those  persons  in  the  room  with  you  when  you  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  1  ck  ? — Yes,  always  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  there* 

At  what  distance  were  you- when  you  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  ?— ■ 
Hardly  two  paces. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — ^Were  you  in  the  pantry  when  you  heard 
the  lock  turned  ? — -I  was  not. 

Were  you  in  the  room  where  they  dined  when  you  heard  the  locl^ 
turned  ?— I  was  not,  we  had  not  gone  in  yet. 

Where  were  vou  standing  when  you  heard  the  lock  turned  ? — We  were 
standing!:  in  the  corriHor. 

Were  vou  in  the  corridor  between  the  dining-room  and  the  bed- 
room?— ^Yes. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — ^You  are  understood  to  say,  that  when  Ber- 
gami kissed  the  Princess  in  the  boat,  there  were  several  other  boatmen 
•long  with  you  ? — There  were. 

Could  they  have  seen  that  as  well  as  you  ?— Not  all  could  see  it,  be-. 
nose  some  were  looking  and  some  were  not  looking. 

Could  any  of  rhem  see  it  ?— Some  of  them,  if  they  had  V/een  looking,t 
night  have  seen  it-,  but  sometimes  they  drew  the  curtains,  and  then 
nobody  could  see  it. 

Was  it  done  publicly,  not  with  an  intention  of  hiding  it  ?-— I  do  not 
CAOw,  I  saw  theui  kiss. 
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When  you  sa^  it,  were  the  curtains  wide  open  ? — They  were. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown, — ^Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  convei>» 
sation  with  any  of  the  boatmen  that  were  in  the  boat  at  the  time  your 
saw  the  circumstance  you  have  just  alluded  to  ? — No. 

You  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  having  seen  the  kiss  froo^ 
the  time  you  had  seen  it  to  any  person,  till  you  were  brought  before  the 
Advocate  Viraercati  at  Milan  ? — ^No,  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Tfie  Duke  of  HamUton,'^^W2iS  any  body  in  the  corridor  with  yauj 
when  you  heard  the  door  of  the  roon[>  locked,  as  you  have  stated  ?•— 
There  was  either  my  brother  or  this  Jolm  Capella. 

Can  you  recollect  which  ? — ^There  was  either  the  one  op  the  other,  for 
there  was  somebody  with  me  every  time  5  we  were  always  two. 

Which  of  them  was  there  at  this  time?— Tlie  first  time  was  my  bro- 
ther, and  then  another  time  was  another ;  for  vre  were  always  two. 

State  the  name  of  your  brother  ? — Giovanni . 

When  this  happened,  did  you  ever  make  any  observation  to  the  per* 
son  who  was  with  you? — ^No;  we  were  in  the  service;  we  made  our 
observations,  but  we  made  no  word  of  it,  for  we  were  attending  to  our 
own  business. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw^  and  the  House 
adjaufQed. 

FIFTEENTH  DAY.— September  5. 
After  the  usual  forms  Guiseppe  Sacchi  was  callecf 
Hi^  and  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Attornet/^Genernly 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marc/tese  di  SpineiD-, 

Of  what  country  are  you  ? — Of  Villenchino, 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? — I  was. 

When  did  you  enter  into  her  service  ? — On  the  7th  of  November,  18i6» 

Where  was  the  Princess  then  residing  ? — At  the  Villa  d'£ste,  on  th« 
£&ke  of'  Como. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  her  service  ? — Precisely  a  year. 

What  Was  your  situation  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  when  yoit 
first  entered  it  ?— ^Courier. 

Did  yoo  remain  in- that  skuation,  or  did  you  afterwards  fill  any  other 
in-  the  Princess's  service  ? — I  was  for  some  months  in  the  same  employ-* 
ment  of  courier,  and  afterwards  T  wiw  removed  to  the  office  of  equerry. 

How  long  did  vou  remain  at  the  Vilja  d*Este  ? — About  six  weeks* 

Do  you  know  Bergami  ? — I  do; 

Was  he  at  the  Villa  d'Este  when  you  entered  the  Princess's  aervice?-*- 
He  was. 

Soon  after  you  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess,  were  you  sent  by 
her  with  any  dispatch  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  ?-^I  was. 

D  d  you  bring  back  any  answer  to  the  Princess  ? — I  brought  anotlier 
dispatch. 

Where  was  the  Princess  when  you  brought  back  the  dispatch? — Ai' 
dinner. 

Was  any  one  sitting-  by  her  at  dinner  ?— Bergami. 

To  whom  did  you  deliver  the  dispatch  ? — To  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

What  did  she  do  with  it  ? — She  read  it,  and  then  threw  it  on  the 
table. 

Did  any  one  take  it  up? — Bergami  took  it  up  at  the  time  that  her 
Jlojal  JFIighness  turned  herself  to  me,  to  inquire  after  some  further 
in/bnnation ;  he  took  it  up  ^v\4  revid  '\x>  qt  ^t«.ti^\x!dftd  to  read  it,  without 
Mi'io^  pennissioD» 
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Do  you  recollect  after  that  being  sent  (o  Milnti  wiili  a  Irtlrr  f  -  J 
V7as  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Uccniihcr  with  si  (ti«piit(h 
"lothe  Governor  Saurau. 

Did  \ou  reci'ivr  any  directions  on  your  going  fo  Mihin,  n-*  to  hiiiig' 
ing  back  an  answer? — I  WdS,  (\f\\Tf.(\  by  l'rrg;inii  lo  tiviUr  \Ur.  nfmost 
speed,  and  bring  an  answer  back  during  tlie  %Mut-  inghl. 

Did  \ou  rrturn  to  tiie  V  ilia  u*VMt:  on  (hat  riight«  or  on  thf  foltow- 
iDg  morning? — I  returned  iiniuc^'iately  after  n>idnight. 

Upon  your  rt-tuin,  HJK^re  dd  you  go  ir — f  diifoonrilH  frofn  my 
Vorse,  I  went  into  the  kite i en,  wiif-ro  I  found  a  ffioUmtt,  whorfi  I 
isked  where  Mr.  Bergan/i  w.s- 

I:i  cun^cf^uence  of  ihe  an^w-r,  vi,\,*:Tfr  did  ywi  go>— f  rno«in'H  Uit 
r^irs,  and  wrr.l  ir.to  the  ant-  roo.n  of  ihf:  ap^rtrnfr.t  of  lJ*'rg;i»r#'. 

\V;;ai  d'f\  vc'^  do  on  go.n;;  ;i.fo  tj.e  zi,Mhou%  * — I  f^»f»'i  ;i  <''ftr*r»t 
of  Ber^im  \  a^>cp  ;  a:.-:  I  '^'-r*'  lorsar^ii  H^r7kmi*%  h'^fl-rf/fru,  fiufhtti^ 
ize  do'3r  op^r.,  I  .rer.:  .;.;  a.-.i  u**  t\e  t#<d  of  V^Tf^tt/i  *ijr»i'/>.l,  b-.t 
tbene  «aa  ncr^c^lj  '..-.   v 

heari  a  r.o  *«  en  t..^  ^.-.y*  .  -  ;.'.r: ;  a^y.  jr  i;^  w-r.*  *   r  -  f  !  *:«rd 
'•Wr^  i^  Lr.er*."  :  ■.-:    1  *  .^7  '.-.'it    •    -mw  try;  y^  '>  ^f  f',-  '/.^rt..,  v# 

^fll:  '.I'.r  —  rf»-  -i:  •  yr*  "v>-.  ".  •,  \\,':r,  :^r^^.,\n  \%j^h-   .   rr»::.  i  a<-..v*r 

££-■•»  Vii   2i--2  i.- ■    ".''^n^.'Z  -*■•-*'   ".  r  *  .'  —  I*.  VS  <-•.«■     7'l',vU 
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Do  you  mean  when  you  saw  Bergami  at  night,  on  yot>r  return  (tarn 
Wilan? — I  do. 

How  near? — On  tlfe  same  corridor  there  was,  on  the. right,  and 
inorre  particulai'ly  opposite  to  the  door  of  her  Royal  Highness,  ack)or 
which  led  into  a  room,  which  room  led  into  another,  where  I  saw 
Bergami. 

You  say  that  the  Princess  ii§ed  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami ; 
what  expressions  did  she  use  in  addressing  him}— Familiar  ex pres* 
sions,  coniidehtia). 

What  were  they,  do  you  recollect? — I  have  heard  her  call  him 
sometimes  by  the  expression,  "monange,"  *' mon  amour,"  "mon 
coeur," — my  angel — my  love — my  lite. 

Do  you  remember  the  Princess  going  to  Turin  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  go  with  her  ? — I  did. 

Where  did  they  go  to  at  Turin,  to  what  Inn  ? — ^To  the  ino,  the 
Universe. 

Did  you  go  before  the  Princess  to  Turin  ? — I  went  before  her  thf 
last  stage. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  of  the  rooms  at  that  inn,  for  th^ 
accommodation  of  tlie  Princess  and  her  suite? — ^Yes ;  it  was  arranged 
between  me  and  the  innkeeper,  to  give  to  her  Royal  Highness  tlie 
best  apartment,  and  to  the  dame  d^honneur,  an-d  also  to  the  J'emnic  if 
cha7nbre ;  and  to  the  gentlemen  I  allotted  another  apartment  quite 
separate  from  the  rest. 

Did  that  arrangement  continue,  or  was  it  altered  ?— At  the  arrival 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  I  showed  to  them  the  distribution  I  bad 
made,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  her  Royal  High* 
iiess,  or  of  Bergami,  and  the  apartment  which  I  destined  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, was  dedicated  to  her  Royal  Highness,  to  the  dame  d^honncur^ 
to  Signor  Bergami,  and  to  the  Jemme  de  cJumibre. 

How  near  was  the  chamber  of  Bergami  upon  this  alteration  to  that 
of  the  Princess? — Between  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  that 
of  Bergami,  there  was  the  roorii  where  the  Countess  Oldi  slept. 

Was  there  any  communication  from  Bergami*s  room,  through  the 
chamber  of  tlie  Countess  Oldi,  with  that  of  the  Princess  ?—^hcre 
was  a  mutual  communication. 

How  long  did  they  remain  at  Turin  ? — About  six  days,  I  do  not 
know  exactly. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  the  Princess  and  Bergami  to  the 
fiarona  ? — I  do. 

Whilst  they  were  at  the  Barona,  were  any  balls  given  there  by  the 
Princess  ? — Many  bails. 

What  description  of  persons  attended  those  balls? — At  the  begin* 
nmg,  besides  the  pei-sons  in  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  there 
came  also  some  people  of  distinction ;  but  in  these  balls  were  intro* 
<luced  people  of  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes,  and  even  of  very  low  con- 
dition ;  and  as  between  some  of  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  and 
these  low  women  there  was  some  freedom,  thus  those  people  of  dis- 
tinction were  no  longer  seen. 

What  sort  of  freedom,  what  do  you  mean  by  freedom  ?— Those  per- 
sons took  those  women  out  from  ihe  ball-room,  and  made  them  go 
out  at  their  pleasure  and  will ;  some  persons  took  these  women,  and 

made  them  go  out  from  the  ball-room,  according  to  their  pleasure,  and 

will. 

Dk]  ihe  Princess  know  this  ? 

Mr.  Denrnan  objected  lo  xVve  cYae^uoxi* 
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The  counsel  were  informed,  that  they  Had  better  ask 
.  >vhat  the  witness  saw. 

Have  yon  heard  tlie  Princefs  fay  any  thing  at  thofe  balls,  upon  thofe 
perfoas  going  out  or  conning  in  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  hear  the  Princefs  fay  any  thing,  or  did  any  conyerfation  take 
place  between  the  Princ'efs  and  yourfelf,  refpefbing  any  of  thofe  females 
who  were  at  the  balls  ? — One  day  whilft  I  was  in  the  court,  and  her  Royal 
Highnefs  and  Bergaini  were  there,  the  Princefs  told  me  tliefe  precife  words, 
— (he  faid  that  fhe  wifhed  to  make  a  prefent  to  fome  of  thofe  girls,  and 
then  (he  allied  me,  **  How  can  we  drefs  thefe  young  virgins  (vergwilU) 
Mr,  Sacchi  ?"  then  (he  aiked  me,  •*  Do  you  belteve  they  are  fucli  ?"  I  an- 
fwered,  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  believed  them  to  be  (onifle)-  mode^ 
girls,  and  I  had  nothing  to  fay  againft  them  \  her  Royal  Highnefs  faid  to* 
jne,  *<  I  know,  you  rogue,  that  you  have  gone  to  bed  with  three  of  them, 
and  bow  many  times  you  have  had  intercourfe  with  them.'*  I  being  fur* 
priied  at  this  compliment,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  Royal  Highnefs 
that  (he  was  deceived,  and  Bergami,  who  was  prefent,  began  to  laugh 
and  to  cry  aloud,  «  It  is  true,  it  Is  true,  it  is  true." 

-  Mr.  Brougham  to  the  interpreter. — Is  there  any  other  word  in  Italian 
but  vergini  and  verginelle  for  maids  and  little  maids  f  —  No  ;  maids  and 
jrirgins  are  expreffed  by  the  fame  word,  vergini,  or  verginelle. 

-  Tks  AtUmey-GeneraL — You  have  faid  that  the.Princeis  ttated  that  flie 
vras  about  to  make  a  prefent  to  fome  of  thofe  girls  $  did  you  learn  from 
iter  to  which  of  thofe  girls  this  prefent  was  intended  to  be  made  ? — No. 

Have  you  feen  the  Princefs  at  thofe  balls  in  the  fame  rooms  with  theft 
perfons  of  low  defcription,  and  girlb  who  came  there  ? — Sevetai  times. 

Did  the  Ptincefs  join  in  the  dancing  ? — Sometimes. 

Have  you,  on  any  of  thefe  occasions,  heard  the  Princefs  make  any  othe^ 
semark  upon  thofe  women,  or  upon  their  conduct  ? — When  one  of  thoft 
'^ivomen  came  by  day-time  to  the  houfe  of  her  Royal  Highnefs,  and  when 
aihe  was  feen  by  her  Royal  Highnefs,  ihe  pointed  her  out  by  her  finger  and 
^ughed  ;  and  on  fuch  an  occasion  once  (he  exclaimed.  How  much  the  po« 
j>ulation  of  'Barona  muft  increafc  ! 

Did  you  accompany  the  Princefs  in  her  tour  through  Germany } — 
I  did. 

In  the  courfe  of  that  journey,  do  you  remember  Bergami*s  purcbafing 
a  carnage  calculated  to  carry  two  perfons  ?— I  do. 
~     After  that  caniage  was  purcha(ed,  tvho  uied  to  travel  in  it  ?•— During 
'the  night  and  during  the  days,   bad  weather,  it  was  fur  my  ufe. 

Did  the  Princefs  ever  travel  in  it  herfelf  ? — ^Yes,  during  the  days  of  iair 
%«eatfaerroany  times  (he  travelled  in  this  carnage  witti  Bergami. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  occafion  when  the  Princels  and  Bl^rganii 
^»ane  travelling  in  that  carriage,  their  going  on  before  you  }^l  remember 
that  one  day  whili'i  they  liad  remained  at  a  place  whofe  name  I  forget,  her 
^Qjal  Highnefs  and  Ber^mr  fet  out  fuddenly  in  this  fmail  carrrage,  for 
I  was  not  in  time  to  follow  thc-m,  as  I  was  obliged  to  fee  about  g:;tting  the 
^dier  carriages  ready,  atid  having  followed  ilwrm  as  focn  as  1  could,  and 
niaking  the  moil  hafte,  I  could  not  oveitake  tiiem  till  they  had  arrived  at 
the  ilrtt  ftage. 

When  you  arrived  at  that  place,  did  you  fee  the  Princefs  and  Bergami 
■ny  where  ? — I  asked  about  them,  and  I  was  pointed  to  a  room  in  the  (irft 
ioor. 

Did  you  go  to  that  room  ?— I  went,  and  knocking  at  the  door^  I  in- 
quired  whetlter  I  could  enter;  Bergami  anfwcttd  we  \o  covKxik)  *%\.  ^v 
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^fler  I  had  .entered^  I  ^w  her  Boyal  Highness  and  Bergami  upoa  the 
beci,  but  I  must  observe  that  they  were  decently  dressed,  and  at  a  di%> 
tance  from  each  other. 

How  were  thev  placed  upon  the  bed  ;'  how  were  they  sitting  or  lying 
©n  the  bed  ? — They  were  lying' on  the  bed  as  far  as  the  micfdle,  an4 
the  back  was  supported  against  the  wall. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey  did  you  stop  at  any  inn  at  which  there 
were  any  English  persons  ? — I  do  not  know. 

•  Had  you  received  any  directions  from  any  person  on  the  subject  of 
♦he  English  ? — I  remember  that  when  I  preceded  her  Royal  Flighnest 
on  the  road  to  Munich,  she  told  me  that  the  first  thing  in-settling  fo.r 
lodgings  was  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  English  ;  I  was  io 
inquire  after  his  rank,  and  to  go  somewhere  else  for  the  lodgings  of 
her  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey  what  was  the  general  disposttiojn  of  the 
bed-rooms  of  Bergami  and  her  Royal  Highness?: — I  coiitinuecl  to  dis- 
tribute the  lodgings  as  far  as  Carlsruhe,  but  when  we  arrived  at  CarU- 
ruhe,  there  having  happened  the  same  thing  that  happened  at  Turin, 
that  is  to  say,  the  change  of  the  bed-rooms,  I  did  not  meddle  with  Ft 
any  more  during  the  rest  of  the  journpy»  leaving  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness  and  Bergami  to  choose  what  rooms  they  liked  best. 

What  was  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  of  the  Princess  and  of  Ber* 
garni  during  that  journey,  as  far  as  you  know? — Generally  they  were 
as  near  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey  did  you  go  to  Monte  Falcone?^ 
Setting  out  from  Trieste,  we  weiH  to  Monte  Falcone. 

At  what  time  of  day  did  you  arrive  at  Monte  Falcone  ? — We  arrived 
"^hen  it  was  already  night. 

•  Where  did  the  rrincess  and  Bergami  go  upon  their  arrival  at  Monte 
Falcone  ? — As  we  had  been  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  by  a 
great  darkness,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  at  a  miserable  inn. 

Where  did  the  Princess  and  Bergami  go  at  that  inn,  into  what 
room?— They  mounted  the  stairs,  and  went  into  a  room  wh^re  there 
was  a  bed. 

-  Did  they  remain  in  that  room  alone  ?— They  remained  alone  till 
the  rest  of  the  suite  arrived. 

How  long  was  it  that  they  remained  alone  in  that  room? — Between 
an  hour  and  an  hour  and  a  half. 

After  that  journey  did  you  return  to  Milan,  to  La  Baron  a  ? — We 
did. 

From  the  Barona  did  you  go  to  Rome  ? — Yes. 

In  your  way  to  Rome,  did  you  stop  at  a  place  called  Savignano?-^ 
Yes. 

Was  the  Princess  ill  at  Savignano  ? — She  was  overtaken  by  violent 
pain. 

Did  you  yourself  see  who  attended  upon  the  Princess  upon  that 
occasion  ?— BtTgami  and  the  Countess  Oldi. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  medicine,  or  any  applications,  were 
given  to  the  Princess  on  that  occasion  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  intended  for  her  Royal  Highness,  but  I  saw  Bergami  and  the 
Countess  Oldi  make  some  cloths  hot. 

.  Did  you  see  where  Bergami  and  the  dame  d'honneur  carried  those 
hot  cloths  ? — As  those  cloths  were  made  warm,  Bergami  as  well  as 
the  Countess  carried  them  into  the  room  where  was  her  Royal  Highness. 
.  Did  you  go  to  Ancofta  ?-rYes, 
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At  Ancona,  do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  Princess's  bi^d-room  vAtH 
respect  to  Bergami's? — -One  day  I  was  called  by  Mr.  Bergami,  whilst 
he,  Bergami,  was  still  in  bed,  and  whilst  he  was  speaking  to  me,  there 
wa$  a  door  open  which  led  into  another  room« 

Was  the  door  open  when  you  went  into  Bergami's  room,  or  was  if 
opened  whilst  you  were  there  ?— The  door  was  open  when  I  went  inla 
Bergami's  room. 

Do  you  know  into  what  room  that  door  opened? — Another  room, 
which  I  believe  was  that  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  was  her  Royal  Highness's  room  ? 

Mr.  Dinman  objected  to  this  question. 

The  Attorney 'Genera  I  said,  that  till  the  answer  was 
Beard  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  it  wa»evkleDce 
or  nof. 

Mr,  Denman  replied,  that  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
correct  than  the  doctrine  of  his  learned  friend,  which 
founded  the  propriety  of  a  question  on  the  answer  that 
^as  to  be  given. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said  the  witness  should  be  asked 
whether  he  knew  that  that  was  the  Princess's  bed«room  i 

Hie  Attorney-General. — Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  Prin- 
cess's bed-room  into  which  that  door  opened  ? — I  cannot  say  it  with 
certainty. 

Whal  did  you  see  in  that  room,  ^hen  the  di:«or  was  open  ? — 1  saw 
some  things  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness ;  as  for  instance,  the* 
l>03ies  belonging  to  her  toilet. 

Did  you  see  the  bed  in  that  room  into  which  the  door  opened  ?-^ 
There  was  one. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Ruflfinelli  ? — ^^Ve  did. 

At  that  place  was  Bergami  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed  ?— He  was. 

Had  you  occasion,  during  Bergami's  illness,  to  go  to  his  room  at 
Slight? — One  evening  that  iwas  going  to  visit  him,  when  I  was  at  the 
^oor,  which  I  found  by  a  third  part  open,  I  saw  Bergami  in  bed. 

About  what  hour  was  that  ? — About  1 1  o'clock  at  night. 

You  say  you  saw  Bergami  m  bed ;  did  you  see  any  body  else  in  the 
X'oom  ? — ^There  was  also  iier  Royal  Highness. 

Where  was  her  Royal  Highness  ?— She  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed* 
stretched  on  a  sofa. 

Coold  you  see  what  was  on  the  sofa  ? — ^There  were  some  cushions* 

Upon  seeing  the  Princess  in  that  situation,  did  you  go  into  the  room 
^Kdid  you  turn  back  ? — I  quitted  the  room  immediately. 

From  RufEnelli  did  you  go  to  the  Villa  Brandi  ?-^\\  e  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  did  you  sleep  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — I  slept 
lo  the  wiog  of  the  house,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  door. 

Do  you  know  where  Bergami  slept  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — He  slept 
•B  the  right  hand,  exactly  opposite  to  my  room. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Princess  slept  ? — Her  Royal  Higbnessaba 
dept  on  the  same  side  of  the  house  on  which  Bergami  slept. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  at  the  Villa  Brandi,  after  the  people 
of  the  court  were  gone  to  bed,  seeing  Bergami  any  where  ? — ^I  remenH 
ber  one  night  after  midnight,  whilst  it  was  msufferably  hot,  tliat  nobody 
Mold  sleep,  I  was  at  the  window  of  mv  room,  ami  as  I  beavd'^twN«ft. 
•ft  the  side  of  tlie  room  of  Bergami,  1  wUb^ieYi  ^\\W\ft\  \  sm 
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gmii  come  out  from  hit  room  ahd  go  to  the  door  which  I«d  into  the 
apartment  of  her  Royal  Highness ;  he  opened  the  (loor»  eniered,  stad 
I  saw  him  come  out  no  more. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  window  after  you  saw  Bergami  §• 
in  llie  manner  yoti  have  described  ? — About  an  hour. 

On  any  other  night  did  you  see  Bergami  ? — A  few  days  after,  I  s^w 
the  same  thing. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  saw  Bergami  the  second  time?— Nearly 
about  the  same  hour  as  the  first. 

Did  you,  upon  that  second  occasion,  see  Bergami  return  to  his 
room  ?— 1  did  not. 

How  long  were  you  at  your  window  the  second  time  when  you  saw 
Bergami  go,  and  during  which  you  did  not  see  him  return  ? — About 
a  Quarter  of  an  hour.' 

Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  Brandt,  did  you  see  any  busts  ? — I  saw 
two. 

Of  whom  were  they,  the  busts,  whom  did  they  represent  ?— I  was 
told  that  one  was  for  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  other  for  Bergiami. 

You  are  not  asked  what  you  were  told,  but  wlK)se  likenesses  did  they 
appear  to  you  to  be  ?— One  represented  her  Royal  Highness^  the  other 
Bergami. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  those  busts? — I  saw  them  in  the  room  of  Berr 
garni. 

At  the  Villa  Brand!,  or  where  ? — At  the  Villa  Brandi. 

Were  the  busts  of  the  same  size  with  each  other  ? — Nearly. 

In  what  month  was  it  that  you  saw  Bers^ami  going,  as  yoii  say,  at 
aight  from  his  room  P'— The  month  of  July. 

Did  the  Princess  g*)  from  Rome  to  Senegaglia  ? — She  did. 

Did  she  travel  by  night  or  by  day  from  Rome  to  Senegaglia?— She 
travelled  always  by  night. 

Was  it  very  hot  weather  at  that  time  ? — It  was  very  hot. 

In  going  trom  Rome  to  Senegaglia,  did  you  go  to  the  carriage  in 
which  the  Princess  was  ? — Always  by  the  side  of  it. 
^  Were  there  curtains  round  the  Princess's  carriage? — There  were. 

Did  you  at  any  time  go  to  the  carriage  and  draw  away  the  curtains 
for  any  purpose? — Several  times. 

For  what  purpose ;  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  doing  that  ? — 
Every  morning  when  day  appeared  I  went  near  to  the  carriage  to  ask 
her  Koyal  Highness  whether  she  wanted  any  thing. 

Who  travelled  in  that  carriage  with  her  Royal  Highness?  —  Mr. 
Bergami,  and  sometimes  there  was  the  Countess  Oldi,  or  the  little  girf 
of  Bergami. 

Upon  any  occasion  when  you  have  gone  for  this  purpose,  have  you 
observed  in  what  situation  the  Princess  and  Bergami  where  ? — It  has 
happened  to  me  two  or  three  times  to  have  found  them  both  asleep, 
and  having  their  respective  hands  one  upon  another. 

Describe  in  what  way,  one  upon  another  ? — Her  Royal  Highnes* 
held  her  hand  upon  a  particular  part  of  Mr.  Bergami,  and  Bergami 
held  his  own  upon  that  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  observe  on  any  of  those  occasions  the  state  of  Bergami'ji 
breeches  ? — Once  I  sawlhat  Bergami  had  his  breeches  loosened  front 
the  braces,  that  he  had  the  front  part  half  unbuttoned. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  you  observe  where  the  Piincess's  hand  was  ?— • 
One  hand  was  upon  that  part. 

Was  any  one  in  the  carriage  besides  Bergami,  at  that  time  t — I  dcf 
not  remember. 
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V    hid  yen  fay  tfait  they  were  afleep  at  that  time  ?-^I  dicf. 

Did  voti^  io  going  fit>m.  Rome  to  Senegaglia,  fee  any  thing  elie  paft  he* 
iween  the  Princefs  and  Bergami  ? — I  fawonce  her  Royal  Highnefs  kifa^the 
IMxk  of  Bergami. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Pefaro  ?— We  did. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  entreated  the  Attorney-General 
to  raise  bis  voice;  in  otder  that  the  questions  might  be 
audible  as  well  as  the  answers. 

During  the  time  that  the  Princefs  was  at  Pefaro,  did  Bergami  go  away 
for  any  time  ?— He  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  for  two  days.  - 

Upon  the  return  did  the  Princei's  gQ  to  meet  him  ? — Her  Royal  Highnefs 
Iknt  to  meet  him  with  a  part  of  her  fuite. 

Did  ihe  meet  him  ? — ^Her  Royal  Highnefs  met  him  near  CattoHca. 

When  they  met  each  other,  did  you  obferve  what  was  done  by  them  ?— . 
When  they  met  they  each  difmounted  from  their  refpedlive  carriages  $  they 
ibxSt  and  emBlraced,  and  kiffed  each  other. 

Did  they  then  return  to  Pefaro  ?  —They  did. 

Did  they  return  in  the  fame  carriage,  or  in  different  carriages  ?-«In  tht 
fiune  carriage. 

Did  Bergami  ufe  to  dine  ^ith  the  Princefs  at  Pefarot  and  before  ?— •!  do 
not  know^  becaufe  I  was  never  prefent  when  they  were  at  dinner. 

Do  you  knoyv  where  Bergami*s  mother  and  brotlier  Louis  dined  ?«<» 
When  they  entered  the  fervice  they  dined  in  a  room  by  themfelves. 

Tht  Lord' Chancellor  again  requested  the  Attorney'- 

€reneral  to  keep  up  his  voice. 

Did.  any  alteration  take  place  in  their  dining  whilft  you  were  at  Pefaro  ? 
m^l  do  not  know. 

At  the  time  you  were  at  the  Villa  d*£fte,  did  any  perfont  of  diftin6Hon 
vifil  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — Once  1  faw  Genera]  Pino. 

Did  you  fee  any  other  peribns  of  diftin6iion  there  ? — I  do  not  remembepk 

Was  there  a  peribn  of  the  name  of  Verona  in  the  Princefs^s  fervice  ?— 
There  was. 

What  was  he  ? — A  fervant. 
I  In  what  capacity  ?— Like  any  other  fervant  in  the  hoofe  \  he  waited  at 
table. 

Do  you  know  what  be  had  been  before  he  came  into  the  Princefs^s  fer- 
vice ?— I  never  knew  what  liis  employment  had  been  liefore. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Bergami  converfe  with  the  Princefs  about  Verona  t 
^I  do  not  remember. 

Crofs-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham ^'^You  do  notunderftand  Englifli  at 
all,  tt  is  taken  for  granted  ?— No. 

Not  at  all  ?~Not  at  all. 

Howjong  have  you  been  in  this  country  ?— About  fourteen  months.   ■ 

Where  have  you  lived  all  that  time  ?— ^Sometimes  in  London,  fometimes 
in  the  country. 

Your  name  is  Sacchini,  is  it  not  ? — Sa'cchi. 

Did  you  ever  go  under  the  name  of  Sacchini  ? — All  at  Milan  called  m« 
Sacchini,  which  is  a  diminutive. 

Bat  whiift  you  were  in  this  country  the  people  called  you  neither  Sacchi 
mor  Sacchini ;  they  called  you  Milani,  did  they  not  ? — It  is  true. 

You  have  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Milani  in  this  country  ? — It  fs 


.    Whom  <Jid  you  live  with  at  Stevenage  ?     Did  not  you  live  at  Stevenage  } 
-oSomctime. 

S  n 
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iiw9  loaf  did  70a  live  at  Stevenage  ?-^I  menrRwAwt  6ttf»|^ 

Where  did  you  Utc  when  you  were  in  the  coundiy  fiw-AAon. 

How  far  is  A  Aon  from  Stevenage  ? — Four  miUt. 

Whom  did  you  live  with  there  ? — ^In  the  houft  of  liie  R#v.  ¥Mf 
Godfrey. 

Have  you  feen  Mr.  Godfrey  in  town  ktely  f — Onoe. 

After-  you  left  the  Princefs,  where  did  you  go  to  live  firft  ?«^  want  to 
triilan. 

Did  you  go  into  any  other  iervice  there  ?«-!  did  riot* 

How  long  did  you  remara  out  of  pbace  f— Always. 

You  have  nitver  been  in  any  other  fervice  fince  ?— Nevwr.     . 

When  were  you  ^  firft  exainitied  at  Mifamti^n' this 'bttfiiteit?--^Iii' die 
month  of  November  of  the  year  1818. 

Was  that  the  iirft  time  tttat  you  told  this  flory  to  the  j^crfimrat' Afihn  ? 
-*Noy  I  have  faid  it  at  other  times. 

When  was  the  firft  thne  you  were^ examined  upon  tbdHdijdft?— 'Inl^ 
vember  in  the  year  1818. 

Whom  had  vou  told  it  to  before  that  ?— To  dlfitontjieople, 

Kaifte  x)ne  or  them  f^-^I  do  not  remember  any  OAe. 

Who  asked  you  to  go  to  be  examined  at  Milan  in  1818?-- )ik  wdBtilgar 
ftntlo  me  by  tite  Advocate  Vimercati. 

Whom  did  you  fee  "with  Vilnercatl  Wlitn  Jros  %vCnt  to  him  ?— i-N6  Wkt 
HfcbntVilheittti. 

Did  he  thiin  examine  yOu>-^No,%C  wiis' not  that  tlliie. 

..When  did  he  examine' you  ?-^Alttr  about^a  fortdi^t* 

Whom  did  you  fee  then,  when  you  were  exantined  ? — I  fiiw  "dM  Advb>- 
eate  Vimercati  and  the  Advocate  PoweU,  Colonel  Brown,  and  another 
gentleman  called  Cooke. 

Did  they  take  down  what  you  faid  in  wridng?— They  did.  ^ 

Did  they  fwcar  you  <o  it,  did  they  n^ke  you  take  an  oath  ?— ^At  MSan 
i. never  took  an  oath. 

3Vbere  did  you  take  the  oath  then  ? — ^In  I^ondoB. 

Was  it  at  Mr.  Poweirs  chambers  you  took  the  oath  >-^Juft  to. 

In  what  way  were  you  living  and  fuppovting  yourfelf  at  Milma  at  the 
time  that  they  Tent  for  you  ?-— I  have  always  had  means  of  my  own  to 
lupport  myfelf. 

What  wag^s  hadyou  as  courier  to  her  Royal  Highnefs? — There  never 
were  any  wagps  fettled  M  me. 

Do  you  mea«  that  you  ferved  as  a  volunteer' without  wages  ?«-»Ilo,  I 
have  received  fomething,  but  there  was  no  fixed  falary. 

jMow  hiuch  did  you  receive  the  firft  half  year  that  you  were  courier  h^l 
have  received  three  times  money  during  the  time  I  have  baen  itr  the  fervice 
of  her  Royal  Highnefs,  nvaking  all  together  the  fam  of  fixty  or  ftventy 
Kapoleons. 

,  Ho^  much  did  you  receive  of  that  fixty  or  feventy  Napoleons  during 
the  time  that  you  a£led  as  courier  only  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  ?-~I  do- not 
rcmembi'r. 

.  How  long  did  you  ferve  as  courier  of  the  year  that  yo«  ware  there  ?— 
About  nine  months. 

Who  hired  you  for  her  Royal  Highnefe  ?— I  entered  into  her  Royal 
Higluiefs*8  fervice  through  the  good  offices  of  the  banker  Ceriani^  tlie 
Baron  Cavaletti,  and  Bergami. 

Do  yon  mean  to  reprefent,  that  when  you  went  to  her  Royal  HigbM^ 
fo^  were  in  ealy  circumftanecs  ?-^  have  aWays  been,  thaafe  6od»  is^afy 
^ircumftancesr 
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WetejQKn  u  wcU)  dMU.tke  day  you.  wi^it  to  ber  Rpysl  Higlipe&;t% 
be,  bired  at  you  are  now } — I  have  always  been  drefled  equally. 

Yiiu  were  called  Count  Milani  taere>  wben  yoa  vi^ere  introduced  to  Mr. 
Married  were  you  not  ^-^-1  do  not  know* 

Do  jfoii  moau  to  fwear  you  do  not  know,  whether  you  were  introdiKed  t# 
Mr.  Marrietti  here  in.  London  as  Count  M«lani»  oc;  not  ? — L  have  fwom  tq 
lay  the  truth,  and  to  fay  the  truth  alone,  an^l  I,  {wear  that  I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Marrietti  as  Count  Milani. 

Do  you  mean  to  fwear  that  you  never  were  called*  Count  Milani  in  your 
own  hearing  in  Mr.  Marrietti's  bearing  here  in  London  ?— -I  am  fure  that 
I  nejrer  heaKl  myfelf  calledi  (^ojonc* 

Do  yott  mean  to  fwear  you  never  heard  yourfelfrcalle4  Count  at  Afton. 
where  you  lived  wit^  Mr.  Godiiey  ?— -I  am  fure  I  nev^  heard  myfelf 
called  Count  at  Afton. 

Will  you  alio  fwear  that  you  did  not  introduce  yourielf  to  Mr.  Mar* 
rietti  as  a  merchant  ?— -Never.. 

That  you  never  ftated  that  you  came  over  to  this  country  for  com- 
mercial purpofes  ? — ^No>  I  have  always  faid,  that  I  had  come  in  the  fervice 
cf  a  Spanim  family. 

In  the  fervice  of  what  Spanifli  lamily  did  you  come  over  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  submitted  that  on  a  cross  examinatioii 
he  bad  a  right  to  put  this  question  without  reference  to 
what  had  preceded  it^  for  the  purpose  oF  trying  the  wit* 
neas's  credit.  He  would,  however,  to  save  time,  shape 
it  in  a  different  way. 

Is  it  true,  or  not  true,  that  you  came  oyer  to  this  country  in  the  fervice 
of  a  Spanifti  family  ? — ^It  is  not  true. 

Did  you  not  reprefent  to  Mr.  Marrietti,  or  to  fome  perlbn  in  his  family 
here,  that  the  Pnncefs  owed  you  money  ?— I  faid  that  I  had  a  lawfuit^ 
a  procefs  with  her  Royal  Highnefs,  but  I  never  faid  that  (he  owed  me 
money. 

Was  it  trUe  or  not  that  yon  had  a  lawfuit  with  her  Royal  Higlinefs  ?— »• 
I  meant  to  lay,  that  I  was  in  the  procefs  which  was  making  againft  her 
Royal  Highnefs.. 

Did  you  mean  to  teM  Mr.  Marrietti*s  family,  diat  you  v/ere  one  of  the 
vimeiles  againft  her  Royal  Highnefs  ? — ^No. 

Was  it  a  double  entendre,  then,  that  you  ufed.  in  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Mar- 
rietti ? — I  never  fpoke  of  that  with  Mr.  Marrietti. 

With  whomibever  you  have  fpoken  of  that  which  you  reprefented, 
naoiely,  that  you  had  a  lawiiiit,  did  you  ufe  that  expremon  as  a  double 
entendre  to  that  perfon  ? 

2%€  Attorneif'-General  objected  to  the  question  on  the 
ground  that  his  learned  friend  was  not  entitled  to  inquire 
into  what  was  passing  in  the  witness's  mind. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
961  up  a  new  rule  touching  the  cross-examination  of  a 
vitoeas.  The  witness  bad  said  that  he  told  some  person 
that  he  had  a  lawsi^U  with  the  Princess,  find  immedi- 
ately afterwards  had  stated  that  be  meant  something  else, 
lomething  essentially  different,  as  different  as  the  sitaa.^ 
tions  of  ^  p&fty,  and  a  witness  to  a  caiu^e,   IVu^^^^^^^^V 
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iRcient  to  justify  him  in  asking  whether  he  had  meant  n 
double  entendre  at  the  time  he  spoke  of  the  lawsoit. 
He  had  a  right  to  put  this  question^  if  only  to  try  the 
credit  of  the  witness.  It  was  the  common  practice,  on 
cross-examinations,  to  inquire  into  the  motives  by  which 
witnesses  were  actuated — to  ask  what  was  their  expec- 
tatioq  of  reward  for  testimony^  wh^t  was  their  hope  or 
their  belief  on  that  point.  If  it  were  necessary  to  cite 
authority  on  the  subject,  he  would  refer  to  the  cross- 
examination,  by  Mr.  Mansfield^  of  a  witness  named  Phtl- 
lips,  in  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  Case,  (Mr.  BroajghaiQ 
here  read  several  of  the  questions  and  answers.)  i  The 
fact  was,  that  similar  questions  were  allowed  on  a  re« 
examination,  which  was  a  species  of  examination-ia- 
chief.  He  had  known  it  done  in  this  very  case,  in  the 
re«examination  of  the  witness  Demont,  or  Colombier,  or 
whatever  was  the  name  she  might  be  best  entitled  to. 
She  h^d  been  expressly  asked,  on  the  other  side^  as  tQ 
what  h^d  been  passing  in  her  mind. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  wished  the  terms  of  the  questipii 
to  be  repeated,  and  thought  that,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  it,  the  shorthand-wriler  should  read  several 
of  the  preceding  questions  and  answers. 

Mr.  Gurney  accordingly  referred  to  his  notes  for  that 
purpose. 

I'he  Lord'Ckancellor  observed,  that  if  the  ojection  had 
been  urged  when  the  question  was  first  put,  be  should 
certainly  have  considered  it  a  little  strange  to  ask  a  wit* 
ness  whether  he  meant  a  double  entendre.^  He  should 
have  been  inclined  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  put  some 
other  way.  But  the  witness  had  already  answered  the 
question  once,  and  he  could  not  therefore  see  any  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  answered  a  second  time. 

The  question  was,  therefore,  again  proposed  to  the 
witness. 

Yes^  as  a  double  entendre. 

Did  you  ever  allow  M.  Marrietti,  or  any  person  in  his  family,  to  dist 
cover 

The  Jttorney-General  objected  to  this  mode  of  putting 
a  question. 

Did  you  ever  disclose  to  Mr.  Marrietti,  or  any  of  his  family,  that 
you  were  one  of  the  witnesses  against  her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  told  it 
\o  Mr.  Marrietti  after  I  returned  from  Aston. 

How  long  ago  is  that? — About  two  months  ^go. 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  know  that  Mr.  Marrietti's  family  bad  dis- 
covered who  you  were^— IVwiNct. 
Do  you  mean  to  sweat  Ibat  '^ow  ii\^  u^Wtisw  ^^^Kvccv^^^^^a^^nUl 
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h\m  who  you  were,  that  they  already  knew  wfip  you  weretr-JWfho  t 
HK^as  a  witness,  do  you  mean? 

Your  name  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  had  found  out  your  rea^ 
name  ?— Yes,  because  I  have  mentioned  it  to  some  persons  much  beforea 
'  But  not  to  any  of  the  Marrietti^s  family? — I  tokl  my  real  name  to 
•ne  of  the  brothers  of  Marrietti,  who  was  in  Aston  with  me. 

•  When  was  it  that  you  so  told  your  name  to  one  of  the  Marrieltps?-* 
After  I  have  been  at  Aston  a  few  months. 

How  long  ago  is  it,  how  far  back  ?«— Seven  or  eight  months. 

'  To  whom  was  it  you  told  your  name^  and  who  you  were,  two  months 
ago  ? — ^Two  months  ago,  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  the  gentleman  of  Mr.  Marrietii's  family,  to  vfhojaa  you  dhr 
cjosed  wlio  you  were,  ever  see  you  afterwards  ?-rrIt  is  some  timesinc^ 
he  has  set  out  for  Milan. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Mr.  Marrietti's  house  since  you  mention? 
ed  this  to  the  gentleman,  who  has  gone  to  Milan  ?•— Several  times. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  were  there,  to  make  a  visit  ^-^Three  or 
four  mon^ths. 

Did  they  then  know  that  you  were  Milani  or  Sacchl  ? — ^The  bro- 
ther who  has  set  out  for  Milan  knew  that  I  was  Sacchi,  the  others  I  do 
not  know.  « 

Did  the  other  call  you  Sacchi  the  last  day  you  were  there  visiting  } 
— Never. 

Did  you  tell  the  family  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  at  Aston,  that  you  wens 
§acchi  or  Milani,  the  last  time  you  were  there? — I  said  I  was  Sacchi. 

Did  you  tell  them  you  wer^  one  of  the  witnesses  too  ? — I  did  not  say 
it  myself,  but  I  caused  it  to  be  told. 

By  whom  did  you  cause  this  to  be  ^oipmunicatpd  tp  the  fainily  ?— r 
By  a  Mr.  Sperati. 

Who  is  Mr.  Sperati  ? — A  Milanese  gentleman,  whom  I  have  known 
in  the  house  of  Marrietti. 

'  Is  he  not  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Marrietti's  ? — I  have  heard  he  is  a 
cousin. 

.  What  was  the  ^rst  time  that  Sperati  knew  who  you  really  were  ? — It 
was  one  day  he  came  to  Aston  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  1  told  him  who  I  was. 

How  long  is  that  ? — Seven  or  eight  months  ago. 

You  will  swear  that  it  was  at  least  seven  months  ? — About  seveii 
months. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  be  taken  back  into  the  service  of 
her  Royal  Highness  ?-r-I  do  npt  remember. 

Did  you  ever  represent,  after  you  had  left  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  that  you  were  in  a  destitute  condition  ?— Never. 

Did  you  ever  entreat  any  person  of  her  Royal  Highness's  house- 
hold to  have  compassion  on  your  dreadful  situation,  after  you  had  left 
her  Royal  Highness  ?— I  have  never  been  in  a  dreadful  situation. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  entreated  any  one  of  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Highness  to  take  pity,  or  to  take  compassion  on  you,  after  vou 
had+eft  her  ?— On  what  account  to  have  pity ;  on  what  account  to  tare 
compassion. 

Wll  you  swear  that  you  ncycr  eptreated  any  one  bf  the  suite  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  ^^f^^ J^  M  left  her  service,  to  have  i>ity  ^ 
you,  of  to  take  compassion  on  year  situation  ?^It  may  be.      '  ^  "* 

Did  you  ever  '%^['''^J^JSa^^'^'  »^^^^  Y^"  »^ft  her  Royal 
Highness's  service,  that  you  taied  you^^  WvlVi -w^t^NIvVnx^^  vSSS 
u  ^uerous  mistress  f  x^  ^m^ 
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TPhe  Attomeif-'ijrtneral  objected  to  this  question, 

Mr.  Brougham  contended  that  the  question  was  pei^ 
fectly  regular. 

The  Attorney'-Gentrai  was  proceeding  to  state  his  ob« 
jection^  when 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  **Sir,  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say;  speak  out." 

The  Aitorney-Gencral  proceeded  to  submit  to  their 
lordships  that  the  question  which  had  been  put  by  Miu. 
Brougham  to  the  witness  was^  ''whether  he  had  ever 
represented  to  any  body  that  he  taxed  himself  with  tn- 
gratitude  to  the  Princess  ?'V    Now,  that  represeotatioa 
might  halve  been  made  by  writing :  it  therefore  appeared, 
to  him  (the  Attorney-General)  that  the  question  ahould 
be  put  thus: — *'  Have  you  ever  represented,  in  conversa^ 
tion  or  by  writing," — so  and  so? — ^There  was  no  differ-v. 
ence  in  this  case  between  a  cross-examination  and  aa' 
examination-in-chief;  the  witness's  answers  were  uot.to 
be  got  at  by  leading  questions.  Their  lordships  had  very- 
recently  laid  down  tne  rule  to  be  observed  in  cases  of. 
written  evidence.      Supposing  such   evidence  to  exist 
here— supposing  that  the  representation  of  the  witness, 
was  a  written  one — that  rule  could  no  more  be  slighted 
on  a  cross-examination,  than   on   an  examination-iii- 
chief.     He  objected,  therefore,  that^tbe  question  of  Mr. 
Brougham  was  too  genera],  and  that  it  shou\d  be  put  in 
the  way  he  had  submitted. 

Mr.  Brougham  hoped  that  their  lordships  would  allow 
him  to  submit  to  them  his  answer  to  this  obiection. 

The  J Uorney '-General,  before,  the  learned  gentleman 
proceeded  with  his  answer,  would  beg  to  represent  ta 
their  lordships,  that  the  witness  had  been  confined  by 
illness  for  the  last  two  or  three  days;  and,  as  he  was 
much  exhausted,  perhaps  their  lordships  would  altoir 
him  to  have  a  chair. 

^  illr.  Brougham  said,  that  although  there  were  several 
points  in  the  Attorney-General's  speech  applying  to 
cross-examinations  which  be  might  contest  witn  success 
he  would  only  say,  that  the  difference  between  the  cross* 
examination  and  examination*in-chief  was  much  greater. 
than  his  learned  friend  seemed  disposed  to  admit.  It 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  a  power,  or  otherwise,  of 
}>utting  leading  questions:  and  his  (the  Attorney-Gene*. 
0!'al*s)owD  position  in  stating  the  objection  was  a  strong 
illustration  of  that  difference \  iot  \\,yieix\.xo  ^mviihat 
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he  (Mr.  Brougbam)  might  put  a  que&tton— namely^  that 

which  was  now  coatended  for  by  the  Aitorney-GeDeral 

•-^whiGh  question'  be  never  could  put  upon  an  exaoiina* 

tion*in*chief«     But'he^would  contend  that  be  bad  a  right 

»to  put  tbe  question  he  had  done ;  and  be  should  wish  ta 

know,  whether  it  was  usual,  when  counsel  put  one  of  thb 

•description-*''  Have  you  or  bave  you  not  represent^ed 

such  a  thing?"— for  them  to  be  interrupted  by  another 

^party's  desiring  this  to  be  asked, ''  Do  you  mean, a  repce- 

isentation  by  writing  or  in  conversation  i"    In  one  cas^, 

this  latter  question  could  not  be  put  at  all ;  and  the 

time  for  taking  tbe  present  exception  could  only  be  tben^^ 

4when  the  witness  might  imply  that  what  he  had  said  re« 

-ferred  to  a  written  representation.    On  these  grounds  bie 

'submitted,  first,  that  he  bad  a  right  to  put  the  questioa 

^nerally ;  and  next,  that  the  oQection  taken  did  not 

^rise  in  that  stage  of  the  cross-examination.    Their  lord^* 

iships.hadi  certainly  laid  down  a  rule  the  other  day,  rela* 

aive  to  the  law  of  written  evidence,  to  which  undoubtedly 

•ibey  (the  counsel). were  bound  to  adhere,  as  being  cofi» 

rectiy  laid  down :  but  he  begged  of  their  lordships  to 

(pause  before  they  followed  that  rule  to  the  consequence 

rnow'  contended  for ;  and  he  must  strongly  urge,  that,  io 

^factand  in  law;  it  was  not  a  consequence  even  of  that  rule» 

•If  their  lordships  admitted  the  validity  of  tbe  objectioa 

taken  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General^  then  the  u&ual 

questions :  put  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  witness's 

x^redtt,  which  had  at  all  times  been  accustomed  to  be  so 

put  in  courts  of  justice,  would  be  abolished.    Instead  of 

tbe  witness  in  this  instance  beiug  simply  required  to 

'9tate, "  Did  you  ever  represent  so  and  so  P*  this  was  the 

inquiry  to  be  substituted  for  it—-''  Was  it  in  writing  or 

.  conversation  ?"    He  did  apprehend  their  lordshipa  would 

overrule  the  objection. 

iMr.Deuman  wished  their  lordships  to  allow  him  to 
>tay  a  few  words  upon  this  subject.  In  all  the  hooka  of 
pgactice  which  he  had  ever  read,  in  all  the  reports^^of 
trials  which  he  bad  ever  looked  at,  and  in  all  his  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  below,  be  bad  never  known,  or  heard  of 
tiicb  an  interruption  as  this  before^  For  any  counsel  who 
bad  called  a  witness,  in  tbe  course  of  his  cross-examina- 
tion thas  to  furnish  that  witness  with  an  excuse  for  not 
answeriog  a  question  which  had  been  put  to  him,  to  try 
bis  credit  by  means  the  most  legitimate,  would  furuiwv 
•iucb  an  opportunity  of:deGeivm|^  co\3^tXsoi^^\x!&>\^^%%A^^ 
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ptevehiing  the  (roth  from  being  ascertaiaed  bjrinea6»of 
cross-examinatioo^  as  must  ensure  success  to  every  coin 
spiracy  which  might  hereafter  be  proper!  v  and  discreetly 
laid.  He  called  on  his  learnc<!h  friend  (the  Attorney- 
General)  to  mention  a  single  case  that  was  recorded  in 
books  of  }aw^  or  that  had  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  those  learned  persons  whom  he  had  now  the  happi-' 
Hess  of  seeing,  wherein  such  an  interruption  had  ever 
before  been  offered,  wherein  it  had  ever  been  proposed 
to  put  such  a  question  to  a  witness  as  the  one  for  which 
ibe  learned  gentleman  contended.  It  wa»  one  calcu* 
lated  to  instruct  the  witness  how  to  guard  himself 
against  the  effect  of  his  own  fraud  and  perjnry,  and  lo 
protect  him  against  those  discrepancies  of  evidenCie 
which  on  that  day  and  on  other  occasions  might  have 
disqualified  him  from  ever  being  believed  as  a  credible 
witness.  But  what  effect  such  a  mode  of  putting  this 
question  could  possibly  have  in  eliciting  the  truths  or  ih 
obtaining  any  other  object  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
court  of  justice  to  attend,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis-* 
cover.  Did  any  counsel  ever  before  interfere  to  put. a 
witness  in  mind  of  a  mode  in  which  he  might  depose  to 
a  representation's  having  been  made  by'  him  in  such  a 
way  that  he  never  could  be  called  upon  td  account  for  it  i 
The  question  was  this — Had  he  made  such  a  represen- 
tation ?  and  if  he  had,  whether  it  was  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouthy  was  a  matter  surely  quite  indifferent. 
Supposing  that  he  said  he  never  had  made  it,  were  they 
not  bound  to  see  to  what  extent  that  was  true ;  and  when 
possibly  they  (her#Majesly's  counsel)  had  his  written  de- 
position before  them,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to 
contradict  the  assertion  of  the  witness?  What!  was  it 
not  competent  for  them  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  said, 
on  a  former  occasion,  so  and  so,  when  they  could  per- 
haps prove  it  on  the  most  authentic  evidence  ?  Was  it 
not  competent  for  them  to  put  such  a  question,  not  at 
lirst  telling  him  that  ihey  were  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  contradicting  him  by  a  letter  in  his  own  handwritings 
but  reserving  that  handwriting  to  contradict  him  in  his 
denial  of  to-day,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  made  it 

'  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  general  terms  ?  Again, 
"Supposing,"  said  the  learned  gentleman,  **  that  we  had 
that  letter  before  us ;  in  answer  to  the  Attorney-General, 
who  has  objected  to  the  question  put  by  my   learned 

/Wend  (Mr.  Brottgham),  I  cWm  in  the  first  place,  be» 
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fore  the  discussion   of   that  question^  '(the  ground  of 
<tvhioh  does  not  appear,  because  it  will  be  time  enoilgli 
to  argue   it  afterwards,  when  the  letter  «hall  be  pro- 
duced) I  claira^  I  say,  the^right^  and  I  maintain  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  ever  made 
such   a   representation."     It  was  a  little  too  much    to 
be  told  that  a  letter  written  by  a  witness,  in  which  he 
contradicted  the  testimony  given  by  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  in    which   there    appeared  sufficient  to 
show  that  he   had  now  spoken  in  direct  contradiction 
to  that  former  testimony,  and  to  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter itself,  must  be  produced  before  they  could   put  a 
-question   to  him   which  might  induce  an  answer  that 
would  establish  the  fact  of  those  contradictions  in  his 
evidence.     Thnt  such  letter  had  ever  been  produced  be- 
fore, they  utterly  denied;  bur,  under  such  circumstances 
as  he  had  been  supposing,  they  would  produce  that  do- 
cument for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  witness  had 
there  made  a  different  representation.     In  the  first  place 
they  must  lay  a  foundation  for  such  a  step,  by  showing 
that  he  had  formerly  denied  the  effect  of  his  present 
evidence  upon  a  particular  point;  but  if,  instead  of  this, 
it  wfis  necessary  for  tliem   in  the  first  place  to  'show  a 
document  to  the  witness  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand, 
it  would  be  only  to  lay  it  at  the  mercy  of  that  explana- 
tion which  his  own  ingenuity  might  suggest  to  him  to 
make  upon  it.     But  he  (Mr.  Denman)  had  heard  it  inti- 
mated, that  if  they  so  proc'uced  the  letter,  they  must 
make  it  evidence  of  their  own.     He  could  only  say,  that 
such  a  doctrine  was  qmie  contrary  to  what  arguments 
he  had  ever  heard  in  his  little  experience,  and  one  which, 
till  the  present  moment,  he  had  never  known  attempted 
to  be  sustained;  it  was  certainly  one  at  war  with  com- 
mon sense.     No  witness  could  be  cross-examined  in  such 
a  case  as  this  with  effect,  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
ask  him  whether  he  had  made  such  or  such  a  represent- 
ation.    It  was  useless  to  proceed  by  first  putting  the  let- 
ter in  his  hands,  which  he  might  explain  away,  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  *^  double  entendre/'  or  some  such  plea: 
he  ought  to  he  asked  whether  he  bad  or  had  not  made 
the  imputed  representation.     If  the  doctrine  for  which 
the  Attorney-General  contended   was   to   be   followed 
now^  and  because  the  rule  had  been  laid  down  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  he  (Mr.  Denman)  could  only  say,  that  at 
that  time  counsel  were  not  heard  upoa  ihe  ^QVftX\  ^w^ 
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he  would  much  rather  now  manfuli;  submit  to  tbos^ 
great  a^ithorities  by  whom  it  was  supported^  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance^  and  a  rule  not  to  be 
settled  without  the  most  grav^  deliberation.     If  it  were 
admitted  in  all  its  consequences^  he  was  not  yet  ready 
to  abandon  that  strict  right  which,  he  maintained  for  his 
learned  friend^  (who  had  the  rights  as  he  must  contend) 
of  asking,  in  the  most  general  terms,  whether  the  wit* 
ness  ever  made  a  representation  of  such  a  nature  as  that 
alluded  to.     No  power  on  earth — not  even  that  court,— 
but  least  of  all  those  persons  who  were  charged  with 
having  produced  this  perjured  witness— -had  a  right  to 
object  to  that  question,  or  to  offer  that   interruptioo* 
He  must  therefore  only  put  it  to  their  lordships,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  consequence  did  not  (as  had  been 
argued  by  the  Attorney-General)  follow  from  the  rule 
which  had  been  laid  down;  and  in  the  next  place,  od 
the  part  of  that  profession  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  on  the  part  of  that  public  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
serve  in  that  profession,  he  must  solemnly  entreat  that 
such  law  might  not  go  down  to  posterity  without  being 
fully  and  amply  discussed  before  it  received  the  sane* 
lion  of  their  high  authority. 

The  Attorney-Gtneral  complained  warmly  of  the  term 
of  *^  perjured  witness,"  applied  to  the  individual  under 
.examination. 

Mr.  Denman  owned  that  it  was  improper,  and  begged 
leave  to  retract  it. 

Mr,  Brougham.'^Xt  was  used  purely  hypothetically— 
merely  hypothetically. 

The  Attorney-General,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his 
learned  friencf,  Mr.  Denman,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  in-* 
vesiigation,  Vas  glad  that  that  expression  had  been  re^ 
traded.  The  candour  of  his  learned  friend  would  have 
induced  him  to  expect  that  acknowledgment  which 
he  so  handsomely  made.  But  it  must  be  quite  clear> 
from  his  own  argument,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
violate  a  recent  decision  of  their  lordships;  it  had  al 
length  come  to  this.  The  opposite  counsel  had  asked 
an  equivalent  question  ;  and  on  that  ground  alone  he 
(the  Attorney-General)  was  justified  in  the  interrupiioti 
complained  of.  He  was  justified  in  requiring  to  knoW 
its  extent,  and  in  proposing  another  of  a  more  definitCt 
and,  as  he  maintained,  a  more  legal  character.  The 
opposite  counsel  had  no  right  to  do  circuitously  what 
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they  could  not  do  directly.  They  admitted- that  their 
object  was  to  get  the  witness  to  declare  as  to  the  coa* 
tents  of  some  written  document  that  was  in  their  pos- 
session, and  which  they  might  afterwards  produce  in 
contradiction  of  his  testimony. 

.  Mr.  Brougham. — I  never  said  any  such  thing.  (Order, 
order.)  My  lords,  we  have  a  right,  when  what  we  state 
is  misrepresented  to  contradict— (Order,  order.) — My 
]ords^  (^with  vehemence)  I  liave  a  right  to  do  so — ("Cries  ' 
of  order,  order.)— Amidst  which,  Mr.  Brougham,  raising 
his  voice  still  higher,  repeated,  "  I  have  a  right  to  do 
so."  (Renewed  calls  of  order,  and  increasing  confusion.) 
''  My  lords,  I  say  that  I  have  a  right."  (Order,  order, 
withdraw.) 
Counsel  then  withdrew. 

JLord  Redesdale  thought  the  counsel  had  no  right  to 
interrupt  each  other.  When  one  has  done,  the  other 
has  a  right  to  interfere  and  explain  ;  but  to  allow  inter- 
ference and  explanations  in  the  middle  of  an  argument 
Vrould  introduce  the  greatest  disorder  into  their  lord<* 
chips'  proceedings.  Such  interruption  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  and  unquestionably  could  not  be  insisted  upoa 
as  matter  of  right. 

Counsel  being  recalled. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  that  he  had  it  in  command 
from  the  House  to  state  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  that 
t.hey  must  not  interrupt  each  other  while  speaking,  but 
reserve  any  corrections  or  explanations  they  had  to 
make  till  their  opponent  had  finished. 

The  Attorney-General  resumed. — To  represent  might 
mean  in  writing,  or  not  in  writing;  the  counsel  for  the 
cross-examination  were  bound  to  put  the  question  in  a. 
way  the  least  unequivocal :  the  witness  might  be  asked 
Mrhether  he  had  said  «o  and  so  in  conversation,  that 
would  be  a  relevant  mode  of  examination ;  any  other 
would  not.  In  making  this  objection  he  stood  on  the 
authority  of  the  decision  which  the  judges  bad  pro- 
nounced as  to  this  very  point  the  other  day;  and  the 
counsel  for  her  Majesty  could  have  no  other  object  in 
their  present  course  of  proceeding  than  to  obtain  a  revi- 
sion of  that  decision. 

Mr.  Brougham  now  explained,  and  said  that  he  had 
neyer  coiiiended  for  any  thing  else  than  simply  for  his 
right  to  ask  generally  whether  the  witness  had  ever  re- 
presented  so  and  so.     Neither  had  ^t*  \>^iwft%.ti  ^^- 
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itiitled  that  their  object  was  to  get  the  witness  to  declari^ 
as  to  the  contents  of  any  written  paper.  He  had  tnereljr 
taken  up  the  next  stage  of  the  argument,  and  contended* 
hypothetical ly  that,  if  the  case  were  even  so,  they  had  a 
right  to  put  the  question. 

The  Lord'Chancelhr  thought,  that  the  former  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,  as  to  the  production  of  letters,  did 
not  amount  to  a  decision  of  the  propriety  of  putting  the 
present  question;  and  with  the  leave  of  the  House  he 
would  put  a  qtiestion  to  theyudges^  which  he  should  the 
rather  do,  as  nothing  was  more  important  than  that  the 
House  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  it^ 
proceeding.  He  meant  no  unfounded  compliment  to 
Mr.  Williams,  but  he  must  say  that,  the  other  day,  b« 
had  extremely  well  argued  this  point:  considering,  how- 
ever, the  present  as  additional  argument  to  what  was 
then  offered;  he  was  most  desirous  to  refer  to  the  jadgei 
this  question : — 

"  Whether,  according  to  the  establised  practice  in  the 
courts  below,  counsel  cross-examining  are  entitled,  if 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  object  to  it,  to  ask  a  wit- 
fiess  whether  he  has  made  representations  of  a  parti- 
cular hature,  not  specifying  in  his  question  whether  the 
question  refers  to  representations  in  writing  or  in  words  ?" 
The  question  was  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  learned  judges  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

While  the  judges  were  out.  Lord  Kent/on  took  the  op- 
portunity of  moving,  6rst,  for  a  copy  of  all  communica- 
tions between  his  Majesty's  government  and  her  Ma- 
jesty's advisers,  on  the  subject  of  pecaniary  supplies, 
since  the  month  of  June  last;  secondly,  for  an  account 
of  all  supplies  of  money  made  to  her  Majesty  since  her 
arrival  in  this  country.  The  public  at  large  must  b6 
very  anxious  to  know  what  facilfties  had  been  given  to 
her  Majesty  to  enable  her  to  obtain  evidence;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  these  would  be  well  explained  by  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  opposite.  He  thought  the  papers  for 
which  he  moved  their  lordships  and  the  public  must  be 
particularly  anxious  to  possess  at  this  period. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  should  really  wish  the  noble 
lord  to  give  notice  of  this  motion.  It  was  a  very  serious 
subject  upon  which  he  had  addressed  the  House.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  certainly  had  had  communica- 
tions  with  his  Majesty's  counsel  on  t4iese  matters,  and 
with  other  persons  io  ^  direct  mftRner^  but  he  wished 
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tbeir  lordships  gravely  to  consider  the  nature  of  thi» 
motion.  He  was  sure  that^  so  far  as  regarded  the  disiin- 
guished  party  for  whom  he  was  concerned^  he  would  not 
have  the  least  objection  to  have  the  correspondence  laid 
before  the  whole  world ;  but  a  motion  of  this  kind  ought 
not  to  be  considered  without  due  deliberation,  and  he 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would,  for  the  present,  withdraw 
it,  and  give  notice  of  it  for  a  future  day. 

Lord  Holland  was  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  had  been  met  by  the  noble 
earl.  The  noble  lord  (Kenyon)  was  only  exercising  a 
right  which  it  was  the  most  ancient  usage  of  parliament 
to  recognise.  The  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  had  himself 
stated  that  he  had  given  notice  that  he  would  furnish 
unlimited  sums  of  money  for  a  particular  purpose.  Now, 
was  it  not  truly  the  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament  to 
ascertain  whence  those  sums  were  to  come^  and  on  wKat 
responsibility? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  explained.  These  sums  had 
not  been  advanced  without  proper  security.  But  a  mea* 
sure  of  this  kind,  he  must  contend,  it  was  indecent  to 
submit  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and  ought  not  now  to  be 
proposed. 

Lord  Kenyon  submitted  to  their  lordships  whether 
they  had  ever  observed  any  thing  in  his  conduct  on  past 
occasions,  or  on  that  day,  which  should  subject  him  to 
the  charge  of  a  want  of  common  decency,  which  had 
just  been  imputed  to  him  by  the  noble  earl.  He  rould 
assure  the  noble  earl,  that,  however  unfortunate  he  was 
in  being  so  harshly  met  by  him  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  had  a  very  high  respect  for  his  (Lord  Liverpool's) 
public  conduct,  and  he  had  mentioned  to  one  of  that 
noble  earl's  colleagues  that  day,  that  he  (Lord  Kenyon) 
thought  such  a  motion  as  this  ought  to  be  made.  He 
did  not  put  it  dislLnctly  to  him,  but  he  submitted  that 
he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  take  any  noble  lord  unawares, 
as  upon  a  matter  of  this  sort.  He  had  been  told,  when 
he  came  down  to  the  House  that  morning,  that  the  pre* 
sent  proceeding  would  close  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
wherefore  he  had  judged  it  a  proper  time  for  bringing 
forward  his  motion.  From  what  he  had  since  heard^ 
however,  he  presumed  they  would  not  close  to-day  ;  but 
he  would  have  no  objection,  for  the  present,  to  withdraw 
iiis  moOon,  and  give  notice  for  any  other  day. 

Tke  Earl  of  Liverpool  respected  the  feelings  of  the 
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Doble  lord,  and  was  sorry  if,  unintentionally,  he  had 
oiFended  them.  He  did  not  think  such  a  motion  ought 
not  to  be  brought  forward  at  all,  if  not  preceded  by  a 
notice.  As  matters  stood  now,  it  could  not  come  on  at 
all  without  an  adjournment  pro  tempore  of  the  pending, 
proceedings. 

The  judges,  after  an  absence  of  20  minutes,  returned, 
and 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  said  ; — My  lords,  the  judges 
have  conferred  upon  the  question  proposed  to  them  by 
your  lordships,  '*  Whether,  according  to  the  established 
practice  in  the  courts  b^low,  counsel  cross-examining 
are  entitled,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  objecting  to 
it,  to  ask  a  witness  whether  he  has  made  representations 
of  any  particular  nature,  not  specifying  in  the  question 
whether  his  question  refers  to  representations  in  writing 
or  in  words." 

My  lords,  the  judges  find  a  difficulty  to  give  a  distinct 
answer  to  the  question  thus  proposed  by  your  lordships^, 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  in  the  courts  below  any  esta*' 
blished  practice  which  we  can  state  to  your  lordships  as 
distinctly  referring  to  such  a  question  propounded  by 
counsel  on  cross  examination  as  is  here  contained,  that 
is.  Whether  the  counsel  cross-examining  are  entitled  to 
ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  made  such  representa-^ 
tion,  for  it  is  not  in  the  recollection  of  any  one  of  us 
that  such  a  question  in  those  words,  namely,  whether  a 
witness  has  made  such  and  such  representation,  has  at 
any  time  been  asked  of  a  witness;  questions  however  of 
a  similar  nature  are  frequently  asked  at  Nisi  Prius,  re- 
ferring rather  to  contracts  and  agreements,  or  to  sup<^ 
posed  contracts  and  agreements,  than  to  declarations  of 
the  witness  ;  as  for  instance,  a  witness  is  often  asked 
whether  there  is  an  agreement  for  a  certain  price  for  a 
certain  article,  an  agreement  for  a  certain  definite 
time,  a  warranty,  or  other  matter  of  that  kind,  being  a 
matter  of  contract ;  and  when  a  question  of  thai  kind 
has  been  asked  at  Nisi  Prius,  the  ordinary  course  has 
been  for  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  not  to  object  ta 
the  question  as  a  question  that  could  not  properly  be 
put,  but  to  interpose  on  his  own  behalf  another  inter- 
mediate  question,  namely,  to  ask  the  witness  whether 
the  agreement  referred  to  in  the  question  originally  proi» 
posed  by  the  counsel  ou  l\\e  ovWt  ivA^>  vitx^  or  was  aot 
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in  writing;  and  if  the  witness  answers  that  it  was  iif 
writing,  then  the  enquiry  is  stopped,  because  the  writing 
must  be  itself  produced* 

My  lords,  therefore,  although  we  cannot  answer  your 
lordships'  question  distinctly  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative,  foi-  the  reason  I  have  given,  namely,  the  want 
of  an  established  practice  referring  to  such  a  question 
by  counsel ;  yet  as  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  witness 
cannot  properly  be  asked  on  cross-examination  whether 
he  has  written  such  a  thing  (the  proper  course  being  to 
put  the  writing  into  his  hands,  and  ask  him  whether  it 
be  his  writing);  considering  the  question  proposed  to 
us  by  your  lordships  with  reference  to  that  principle  of 
law  which  requires  the  writing  itself  to  be  produced,  and 
with  reference  to  the  course  that  ordinarily  takes  place 
on  questions  relative  to  contracts  or  agreement's;  we  each 
of  us  think  that  if  such  a  question  were  propounded  be- 
fore us  at  Nisi  Prius  and  objected  to,  we  should  direct 
the  counsel  to  separate  the  question  into  its  parts. 

My  lords,  1  find  I  have  not  expressed  myself  with  the 
clearness  I  had  wished,  as. to  dividing  the  question  into 
parts,  I  beg  therefore  to  inform  the  House,  thai  by  di-» 
viding  the. question  into  parts,  I  mean  that  the  counsel 
would  be  directed  to  ask  whether  the  representation  had 
been  made  in  writing  or  by  words.  If  he  should  ask 
whether  it  had  been  made  in  writing,  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  would  object  to  the  question ;  if  he  should  ask 
whether  it  had  been  made  by  words,  that  is,  whether  the 
witness  had  said  so  or  so,  the  counsel  would  undoubtefily 
have  a  right  to  put  that  question,  and  probably  no  Qb-* 
jection  would  be  made  to  it. 

The  counsel  were  called  in,  and  informed  by  the  Lord" 
Chancellor  that  if,  on  cross-examination,  they  inquired 
of  a  witness  whether  he  had  made  representations  of  any 
particular  nature,  stating  the  nature  of  those  representa- 
tions, they  should,  in  their  inquiries,  ask  the  witness 
first "  whether  he  made  the  re'presentaiions  by  parole,  or 
in  writing." 

Mr.  BrowgAflfw.— With  great  deference,  my  lords,  are 

^^e  to  ask  the  witness  whether  the  representation  be  \tx 

writing  in  the  first  instance,  before  we  understand  from 

Viim  whether  he  made  any  representation  of  the  kind  we 

have  alluded  to  ? 

The  Lord^Ckancellor  put  it  to  their  lordships  to  say, 
Vhether,  if  the  question  referred  to  details,  vlHioxxV^  wi\ 
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\t  competent  for  the  opposite  counsel  to  ask  if  there  had 
been  any  writing. 

Earl  Grey  was  of  opinion  that  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
answer  of  the  judges  was,  that  counsel  may  ask  the 
witness  the  general  question,  whether  he  had  made  any 
representation  ;  but  that,  if  they  went  into  the  pafticu- 
lars  of  that  representation,  then  the  counsel  opposite 
mig'ht  interpose,  and  ask  whether  it  was  made  in  writing. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  could  have  no  objectioti 
to  thai  course  being  pursued,  though  he  did  not  think  ifc 
precisely  accorded  with  the  view  of  the  learned  jiidges; 
for  they,  if  he  understood  their  opinion  rightly,  sug- 
gested a  division  of  the  question  into  two  different  heads 
or  parts,  so  as  to  raise  the  interposition  of  the  counsel 
opposite,  if  it  appeared  that  any  particular  representa- 
tion were  made  by  the  witness. 

Earl  Grey  said,  general  questio'ns  were  invariably  put 
in  the  courts  below,  and  over  and  over  again  permitted 
to  be  answered  in  a  general  way;  for  instance,  a  witness 
was  often  asked  if  he  had  any  promise  in  the  event  of 
such  a  contingency.  It  was  never  objected  to  such  a 
question,  that  the  witness  must  not  answer  until  it  was 
ascertained  whether  the  promise  had  been  verbally  made, 
or  in  writing. 

Lord  Erskine  thought  that  the  general  tjjuestion  as  to 
a  representation  might /'be  put.  If  the  witness  answered 
in  tlie  negative,  then  there  was  an  end  to  the  matter ; 
if,  on  the  other  haiid,  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  a  se- 
cond question  was  put  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the 
representation,  .then  it  would  be  open  to  the  learned 
counsel  opposite  to  inquire  if  was  made  in  writing. 

By  desire  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  the  question 
was  read  by  the  shorthand-writer. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  suggested  that  the  questioti 
mi&;ht  easily  be  made  quite  general. 

The  Lord'ChanceUor  asked  the  counsel  whether  they 
wished  to  withdraw  the  question  as  it  was  now  put/  and 
substitute  another  of  a  more  general  nature  ;  or  whether 
they  would  follow  it  up  by  an  interrogation  of  a  more 
particular  nature,  subject  to  the  interpositioti  of  the  op- 
posite  counsel  if  it  were  in  writing* 

Mr,  Brougham  asked  whether  the  question  would  be 
deemed  regular  if  he  added  to  it  "  in  writing?"  fdr  in- 
stance, "  Did  the  witness  ever,  in  writingy  make  any  re- 
presentation of  the  k\v\A  betoxe  ^\V\3ided  to  V* 
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Lord  Holland  ihpugtit  sacb  a  way  of  poltlog  ilie 
question  would  be  deemed  regular. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  repeated^  that^  if  put  rn  tbaf 
maoMer,  the  question  was  at  once  raised  for  the  counsel 
ppposite. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thoughit  that  an  alternative 
was  left  to  the  counsel  to  decide  whether  they  would 
withdraw  the  qu^stipn  as  it  stood;  or  go  on^  liable  to 
thv  interposition* 

The  Earl  of  Laudtrda/e  said  he  could  not  see  bow  ^ 
witness  could  answer  to  a  question  so  generally  put  as 
whether  he  bad  ever  made  a  representation  without  de- 
fining of  what  description.  He  thought  the  deGnition 
bad  better  be  put,  and  the  objection  raised  and  decided* 

The  Lord^Chahcdlor  thought  a  witness  may  answet 
whetiier  bie  ever  made  a  representation.  He  may  answer 
**  He  could  not  tell-*-»that  he  forgot  whether  he  did  or 
Qo."  He  may  deny  it  by  inistake^  or  through  a  failure 
of  memory. 

,Earl  Grey  considered  the  question  could  be  put  ge^ 
nerally  enough  to  avoid  further  discussion*  The  witness 
might  be  nsked^  ''  Did  he  ever  make  a  representation  to 
the  Princess^  to  reques^t  she  might  have  compassion  upoa 
his  forlorn  situation  V*  He  might  afterwards  be  asked 
if  it  was  made  in  writing. 

The  Karl  of  DQuoughmore  said,  that  on  all  former 
occasions  .the  opinion  of  the  judges,  being  in  coacur* 
rence  with  thatof  tlveir  lordships,  was  declared  to  coud^* 
ael'at  their  bar  as  near  as  possible  in  the  same  terms  in 
which  it  was  delivered  by  the  judges.  Why  not  pursue 
the  same  course  here,  without  submitting  alternatiTes  to 
counsel?  Why  should  the  question  be  accommodated 
to  this  view  or  to  that?  He  wanted  no  accommodation^ 
but  merely  to  ascertain  what  was  the  law  or  practice 
upon  the  particular  point.  Their  lordships,  of  course^ 
might  differ  in  opinion  with  the  learned  judges,  or  miffht 
request  the  judges  to  reconsider  their  opinion;  but  when 
they  concurred,  Uie  counsel  ought  to  be  apprized  of  the 
opinion  without  modi6cation. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  thought  that  the  shortest  course 
would  be  to  amend  the  question,  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Brougham  wished  to  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  most  earnently  to  withdraw  the 
question. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmorc  thpugbt,  that  U\e  q'^v^v^^ 
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t)f  ilie  juv-.ges,  for  t;fhich  he  had  a  very  high  respect^ 
would  be  too  lightly  treated  if  the  question  were  wilh-^ 
drawn.  The  difficulty  which  had  occurred  once  might 
occur  again ;  and  the  proper  mode^  as  it  appeared  to  bis 
lordship,  would  be  to  record  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
judges  as  a  role  for  the  conduct  of  the  House.  (Cries  of 
*'  Go  on,  fro  on.") 

Ij$rd  HoUandy  after  the  observations  of  the  noble 
earl  who  had  last  spoken^  could  not  forbear  to  trouble  the 
House  with  a  few  words.  No  doiibt  the  duty  imposed 
fipdnthe  learned  judges  was  a  duty  of  difficulty;  no 
dodbt  that  duty  had  been  by  the  learned  body  most  ably 
discharged  :  but^  so  far  from  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
being  the  rule  upon  which  the  House  was  boi»nd  to  act, 
or  even  a  rule  which  tliey  were  called  upon  to  record,  it 
wbuld  be  contrary  to  all  rule  to  surrender  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges;  and  the  House, 
in  tact,  in  addressintj^  those  learned  persons,  asked  only 
for  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  its  own.  Their 
lordships  asked  what  was  the  practice  6f  the  courts  belowi 
iind  then  took  their  own  opinion.  Such  was  the  regular 
bourse.  True,  the  House  had,  in  the  course  of  the  pre* 
^ent  proceeding,  acted  more  than  once  upon  the  rules 
established  in  the  courts  below  ;  and  very  sorry  was  he 
(Lord  Holland)  that  the  House  had  done  so,  and  very 
sure' that  it  i?duld  be  advantageous,  in  future,  to  confine 
th^  questions  addressed  to  the  learned  judges  to  the  par* 
ttcnlar'  point  then  immediately  in  debate  before  the 
House.  -  In  ^pme  instances  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the 
opinion-  of  those  learded  individuals  had  gone  beyond 
the  particular  case  pending  at  the  time  when  the  opinion 
wa»-demanded.  But  the  point  now  under  discilsision,  or 
rather  the  point  which  bad  been  tinder  discussion,  could 
adtnit  of  ho  difficulty.  If  a  counsel  suggested  a  questioa 
i;irhich  the  House  permitted  him^  only  upon  certain  terms, 
to  put,  what  in  the  world  was  to  prevent  such  connsel, 
)f  he  disliked  the  terms,  from  withdrawing-  his  question. 
Surely  no  one  would  contend  that  the  House  had  a. right 
to  direct  the  particular  questions  which  counsel  should 
put":  thfat indeed  would  be  taking  the  matter. into  their 
owt)  bandsy  and  acting  both  as  judges  and  as  counsel, 
for  or  against  the  bill,  with  a  vengeance.  The  noble 
loiS  concluded  by  recommending  to  their  lordships  to 
mix  as  little  as  possible  of  abstract  law  with  their  pro* 
ceedio^s;  but>  in  requiring  the  opinion  of  the  judges^^ 
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<k>  coD^fine  such  opinion  strictly  and  absolutely  to  tl:e 
particular  questions  with  reference  to  which  ihey  might 
be  desired. 

Mr,  Brougham  was  anxious  to  withdraw  bis  question^ 
merely  to  save  lime.  ! 

The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr,  Broughmn, — Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  your  conduct 
tcnvards  her  ttoyal  H  ighness  was  liable  to'  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
with  respect  to  a  generous  benefactress  ? — ^Never.  » 

Is  that  your  handwriting  (a  letter  being  put  into  the  4)ands  of  the 
witness)  ?— It  is. 

Is  that  your  handwriting  ^another  letter  being  put  into  the  hand* 
of  the  witness)^ — It  is. 

Is  thai  (another  letter  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness)  ?-^ 
It  is. 

The  letters  were  deliverd  in,  £uid  cparked  by  the  cleirjk* 
assistant. 

Here  Mr.  'Brougham  expressed  some  uneasiness  at  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  Aitorney^General  to -the 
letters  in  question. 

The  Attorney-'GeneraL — ^I  cannot  read  the  letters. 

Mr.  Brougham, — I  koOsW  you  cannot ;  X  know  you 
would  not  if  you  could. 

Were  you  ever  called  by  any  other-name  than  Milani^  Sacdi.i,  and 
Sacchini  }^^  have  been  called  by  another  name,  and  I  am  still  called. 

What  is  that  other  name?— I  beg  as  a  favour  from  tlie  House,  that  I 
may  not  be  obliged  to  state  that ;  if  I  should  tell  what  name  I  go  by,  I 
might  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  person  that  is  ill-intentioned  ;  E 
beg,  as  a  favour,  that  the  House  would  interpose  their  atithority  that 
such  a  question,  and  such  an  answer,  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  public 
papers.  . 

.  Mr.  Brougham,  after  such  an  intimaiictn^  wamd  nojt 
ask  the  name. 

Did  you  ever  go  by  any  other  name  than  that  Avhile  you  were  abroad 
IB  Italy  •? — I  do  not  remeufiber  to  liave.ewer  been  called  by  any  other 
Mame. 

Did  you  ever  make  use  of  any  other  name  while  you  were  m  Ii8% 
for  the  purpose  of /rorresp^nding  with  other  persons? — I  do  noire* 
member. 
■   Have  you  ever  been  in  Switzerland  ?T-rM any  ti^nes. 

Were  you  ever  at  Morge  ? — I  have. 

Were  you  ever  at  Collombier  ? — 1  have. 

iZow  long  have  you  been  at  Morge  and  .Collombier  ^t  a  time? — 
About  six  weeks.  . 

.    Did  you  let  it  be  known  by  every  body  there  that  you  were  mi  ihait 
neighbourhood,  or  did  you  conceaJ  yourself?—!  made  myself  knowyn 

to  all. 
Under  what  name  did  you  go  there?— By  my, own  proper  .naine» 

Sacchi.  ■      ,  ^     X  v^ 

.Had  not  you  money  in  ypur  name  at  a  banket  * jA.  i-^uw»ti^ ^-rAVasu 

iiow  much  had  yQU  there  in  your  name^-r-^^^V  X-***^'*' 

b  i>  2 
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Will  you  swear  you  had  not  more  than  that  at  one  linfe  at  that 
to^kePs  ?-^I  had  no  more  timn  those  fifty  Louis. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  had  a  credit  which  empowered  you  t» 
draw  upon  that  banKer  for  a  larger  sum. than  that  ?—!  never  hacl. 

Have  you  never  represented  that  yuu  had  a  larger  sum  or  a  greater 
credit  ? — 1  do  not  remember  to  have  said  so. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  said  so?—-*!  cannot  swear 
when  I  am  in  doubt. 

f  Did  not  you  fetch  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Demont  from  Switier^ 
land  to  Milan } — I  did. 

Did  you  bring  her  back  ?•— I  did  not. 

But  you  went  to  prevail  upon  her  to  go  to  Milan,  did  you  Rot?**» 
If  ot  to  prevail  upon  her,  but  to  ask  whether  she  would  go  or  not* 

Who  employed  you  to  fetch  her,  or  to  procure  her  attendante  ?«^ 
^iras  desired  by  (he  commission  at  Milan. . 

Did  you  tell  any  person  in  Switzerland  that  Demont  was  goneback^ 
or  going  back,  to  return  into  her  Royal  Hi^bness's  service T<*— Never. 
'Whom  did  you  come  over,  yourself,  to  this  country  with  t — A  cou» 
rier,  called  Mr.  Krouse,  and  my  servant.  ^ 

Is  that  Mr.  K rouse  the  person  who  was  lately  arr^ed  at  PaHfe'do  a 
cbar^e  of  having  dealt  in  forged  notes  ?«^I  never  beard  speak- of  tfaatt 

DkI  Mr.  Krouse  come  over  with  you  to  London  or  remain  ia 
Paris? — He  came  with  me  over  to  London. 

Is  Mr.  Krouse  a  regular  messenger,  one  of  the'King^s  messeH^ers, 
tr  only  employed  in  the  Milan  business?— I  do  not  know* 

Have  you  made  any  other  journey^  with  Mr.  Krouse  ? — I  havenot^ 

tiow  much  money  did  you  get  by  the  Milan  commission  for  your 
trouble  while  you  were  at  Milan  ? — 1  have  received  no  other  sum,  ex« 
cept  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  that  I  |[iade  to  go  to  Lausanne 
and  return,  and  for  another  journey  which  I  took  to  Scharnitz  and  re« 
turned.  ^ 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  you  have  received  no  promise  of  any  sum 
from  the  Milan  commission  for  your  trouble  ? — X  can  swear  never  to 
to  have  received  any  promise. 

,  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  received  no  promise  from  any 
person  of  a  remuneration  for  your  trouble  in  this  business  ?—)[  can 
swear  never  to  have  received  any  promise. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  swear  you  never  received  any  pronritse, 
from  any  person,  of  any  advantage,  of  any  sort,  to  be  given  you  fot 
this? — I  have  never  asked  for  any  thing,  nor  has  ever  any  thing Jbveil 
•oifcred  to  me. 

'  The  question  is  not  whether  you  have  ever  asked  for  any  thing,  0^ 
any  thing  has  been  offered  to  you,  but  whether  any  promise  was  «vis^ 
made  to  you,  by  any  person,  of  any  advantage  whatever?— No  6ne 
has  ever  promised  me  any  thing. 

Have  you  ever  said  to  any  person  that  you  have  received  any 
money",  or  any  promise  of  any  money,  or  of  any  advantage  I— I  have 
never  said  to  any  person  that  t  had  received  any  money,  or  any  iKivan- 
tage ;  (  might  have  said  that  1  have  received  the  money  for  the  ex« 
-{tenses  of  rny  journey.  > 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  nothing  for  your  trouble  in  this  busin^B 
-from  any  person?— I  hope  that  my  timewiil  be  paid,  which  they  liave 
inade  me  throw  away  till  now.  ' 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mudemotselle  DemOnt  since  you  came  to  this 
country  ?—fMany  tim^ 
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Bave  you  seen  any  of  the  other  witnewes  in  this  biiMiiesi  >«^Nf  fer« 

Ke  examined  by  the  Attometf- General. — ^Wbcrc  docs  your  familj 
live  ? — My  family  now  resides  at  Trobio. 

Were  you  ever  in  tlie  army  ?— For  ten  years. 

In  what  army  did  you  serve  ? — In  the  army  of  Italy. 

Whose  army  of  Italy  was  it ;  Buonaparte's  anny  ^— rOf  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  headed  by  Buonaparte.    . 

What  rank  did  vou  hold  in  the  army  at  tbe  time  you  quitted  it }— -' 
First  lieutenant otcavalry. 

When  were  you  made  alleutenant  of  cavalry  ?-^0a  the  6th  of  Sep* 
temher  IBi^,  in  the  field  of  battle. 

\i  the  time  you  left  the  Princess's  service^  did  you  receive  from  her 
fioyal  Highness  any  certificate  to  your  character  f—«>[  did. 

Hate  you  got  it  about  you  ?— -I  have.  (Producing  a  paper.) 

Ik  it  signed  by  her  Royal  Highness  herself,  in  her  own  handwriting? 
*— When  it  was  given  to  me,  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  signed  by  her 
Royal  Highness. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  Royal  Highness  write  ?— »!  do  not  remember* 

Have  you  ever  deen  any  letters  which  have  been  written  by  tier  ? 
Mr.  Broughafn  objected  to  the  questioo. 

Do  you  know  wliose  seal  is  annexed  to  it  ?— *I  do.  ^ 

Whose  seal  is  it  ? — A  seal  that  I  have  seen  often  on  the  letters  that 
ber  Royal  H  ighness  gave  me. 

Who  gave  you  thisit  certificate  ?-^Count  Schiavini. 
The  Atiorney^^General  requested  that  the  certificate 
might  be  read. 

Mr.  Brougham,  rather  for  the  sake  of  regularity  than 
that  he  cared  a  rush  about  tlie  paper,  objected.  The 
certificate  had  io  no  way  been  brought  home  to  the 
Princess*  "  It  was  received/*  said  the  learned  gentle<« 
mani  **  from  Schiavini/'  Nois  constat  who  was  Schia* 
vini.  It  had  upon  it  a  seal  (of  which,  by  the  way,  the 
impression  is  now  entirely  effaced);  and  the  witness  Imls 
seen  the  dame  seal  upon  letters  which  he  has  carried  to 
the  post.  NoH  coH^at  ih^Lt  it  was  the  seal  of  the  PriQ«« 
cess,  ffon  constat  who  pnt  the  seal,  whatever  it  was^ 
upon  the  paper. 

The  Ailorney^General  submitted  that  the  evidetce 
was  thi8:-»The  paper  sealed  with  the  aeal  with  which 
the  Princess  was  used  to  seal  her  letters,  had  been  given 
to  the  witness  by  Schiavini ;  and  it  would  be  found  upoo 
tbe  minutes  of  their  lordships,  (p.  413,)  that  Schiavini 
was  the  person  who  used  to  give  characters  to  the  do<« 
mestics. 

Tbe  following  question  and  answer  were  then  read 
from  tbe  minutes  :-** 

"  When  the  servants  quitted  (he  service  of  her  Royal  Hifshness, 
did  any  per^n  in  her  household  usually  give  them  characters  ^^^^Se* 
veral  times  it  was  Count  Schiavini.** 

The  Lord^Chanc€llor.--T^dLt  evidence  mayi  or  m%x 
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not,  apply  to  the  time  at  which  this  witness  received  his 

character. 

r/ie  Attorney^ General*— You  say  tliat  was  that  given  to  you  by 
Schiavinl  ? — I  repeat  it. 

Is  the  body  of  the  certificate  written  by  Schiavini  ? — ^Yes. 

At  the  time  }0U  received  that  certificatp,  or  about  that  time,  was 
Schiavini  the  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  characters  to  per- 
40I1S  who  left  her  Royal  Highnesses  service ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  qoestioo. 

What  situation  did  Count  Schiavini  hold  in  her  Royal  Higbnesa^s 
service  at  that  time  ? — Marshal  of  the  Palace, 

When  the  servants  quitted  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness^  did 
any  person  in  her  household  usually  give  them  characters  ?-— 'I  have 
Aot  seen  ;  but  Majocbi  so  received  nis  certificate,  and  that  was  given 
tojiini  by  Schiaviai. 

Had  Schiavini  the  of!ice  of  Marshal  of  the  Palace  at  the  time  be 
gave  you  that  certificate  ? — He  had. 

P.id  you  apply  to  i)im  for  a  certificate  to  your  cliaracter  ? — ^I  did  not. 

How  long  before  you  quilted  her  Royal  Highness's  service  was  it 
that  Majociii  quitted  ? — Majochi  went  away  before  me. 

How  long  before  you  ? — I  do  not  remember* 
"  About  how  long  ? — ^About  two  months. 

The  Attornty^General  saboiitted^  that  he  was  dow  ia 
a  condition  to  read  the  certificate^  connecting  this  evi- 
dence with  that  given  on  a  former  day.  (Vide  page  415.) 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted,  that  the  Attorney-General 
had  not  carried  the  thing  one  step  farther. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  the  situation  of  Schiaviat 
would  not  entitle  him  to  grant  certificates  without  the 
instructions  of  the  Princess.  A  number  of  questions 
and  answers  were  then  read  by  the  shor^band-^wrHer, 
and, 

'  Mr,  Brougham  contetided  that  that  part  of  the  wit» 
ness's  answer,  in  which  he  said  that  he  bad  been  told  hy 
Schiavini  that  the  paper  was  signed  by  the  Princess^ 
should  be  expunged. 

I'he  Lord^Chancellor, — Certainly,  what  the  wttoess 
was  told  cannot  be  evidence.  The  better  way  woald  be 
to  call  some  one  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  the  Prin* 
cess. 

I'he  jittoriieif-'General  thought  that  if  he  could  prove 
her  authority  given,  it  would  be  sufficient.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  witness,  joined  to  that  which  had  •been 
read  from  the  minutes,  laid,  he  contended,  a  prima  facie 
case  that  Schiavini  filled  such  a  situation  as  empowered 
him  to  give  characters  to  the  servants. 
*  Mr.  Brougham  ViovMi  meve\^  xe^uest  their  Iord$hips 
io  look  at  ihe  seal  upou  viVAcVx  xW  fe.'ao\vi^'3-^^\^^x^'j«>'k 
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pledsed  to  rely.  The  eye  wag  out  of  the  qaestioti;  but 
Dot  even  wiih  a  microscope  could  any  one  discover  the 
impr^ssioo  which  the  wax  had  borqe.  ,There  \ya9  a 
pieOe  of  waXy  and  something  like  two  circles  upon  it; 
but  what  those  circles  meant  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
conjecture.  Besides,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  seal  had  been  affixed  by  the  Princess. 

The  Attorney-^Gcneral  said,  he  had  not  very  good  eyca; 
but  he  thought  tha  impression  on  the  seal  was  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  Lord'- Chancellor. '^W\\\  you  allow  ufi,  Mr, 
Brougham,  to  look  at  the  seal  r 

Mr.  Brougham. — Most  certainly  ;  but,  even  if  it  were 
the  seal  of  the  Princess,  I  should  still  object  to  it  as  evi- 
dence. • 

Mr.  Denman  observed  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  seal  had  not  been  affixed  by  the  witness  himself. 

The  Jitorney'-Generat  submitted  that  he  had  made 
out  a  prima  facie  proof  that  the  certificate  was  signed, 
by  order  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  House  decided  that 
the  evidence  was  not  sufficient^  accordingly  it  was  not 

read. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  communication  with  persons  of 
the  name  of  MarrietU ;  who  are  IbeMarriettis.? — I  have  known  several 
brothers  called  MarrietU.  ' 

Have  they  a  banking  house  at  Milan  ?— The  family  of  MarrietCi  are 
i^ankersat  !^ilan.  > 

Have  they  also  a  house  ^f  trade  in  London  ? — I  know  no  estabUsJi' 
tnent  under  their  firm. 

Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Orbicini  and  Company  ?-r-I  do. 

Is  one  of  the  Marrietti*s  a  partner  in  that  house? — I  believe  so. 

Oo  you  know  whether  the  Marriettis  are  the  Princess's  bankers  A 
-Lilian  ?— I  know  that  the  house  were  so. 

You  have  stated,  in  answer  to. a  question,  that  about  two  months 
Ugo*  one  of  tlie  Mr.  Marrietti's  called  upon  you  ? — I  did. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  Marrietti  state  for  what  purpose  h6  calle4 
^pon  you  ?-^IIe  did. 

y   .Mr.    Brougham' objected  •.-  no  conversation  between 

IMarrietti  and  the  witness  could  be  evidence,  unless  tbe, 

Uo4i^e  meant  .to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  because  a 

person  was  the  banker  to  the  Queen,  all  he  said  on  any 

3ibul>iect  at  any  time  was  evidence  against  her.' 

'J'he  Attorney-General  observed,  that  the  question  he 
liad  put  arose  directly  out  of  the  cross-examination. 

By  order  of  the  Lord- Chancellor ,  the  following  qaes-^ 
tions  and  an8.wers  were  read  from  the  previous  part  of 
^he  evidence  :— 

"  Did  you  ever  dijclose  to  MarrieCli,  or  any  o\\\\^i^m\\^>^'i^.'^^'*4^ 
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«iVe  of  tike  vtbieises  agaiait  her  Royil  Highness  Wl' t^U  ii  t|i 
JMr«  MarrieUi  a&er  I  relurntd  from  Aston. 

"  How  long  ago  is  that  ?-r-About  two  mootlis  ago. 

*'  Did  you  nut  at  that  time  know  that  Mr,  Marrietti's  fann^y  bad 
disco? ered  who  you  were  ? — =1  do  not  know. 

**  Do  you  attn  to  ewear  that  you  did  oot  icnow  at  the  tioM  ycu 
tokl  him  who  you  were,  that  they  i^lready  knew  who  you  wcre^-«r« 
Who  I  \vas  as  a'witness,  do  you  mean  i 

"  Your  name  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  had  fojund  out  jroUr 
feai  name? — Yes,  because  I  had  mentioned  it  to « some  persons  much 
before, 

■  *'  But  not  to  any  of  Marrietti's  family  ? — I  told  my  real  name  to  one- 
of  Ahe  IkTothers  of  'Mariielti*  who  wa9  at  Aston  with  me* 

"  When  was  it  that  you  so  tojd  your  name  k)  one  of  the  Marrietti's  f^^ 
After  I  had  been  at  A$ton  a  few  months. 

*'  How  long  ago  is  it,  how  fv  back  ? — Seven  or  eight  montbs. 

**  To  whom  was  it  you  told  your  name^  and  who  yo«  ivefc>  tiii» 
months  ago?— Two  months  aao,  I  do  not  remember. 

*'  Did  the  gentleman  of  Mr.  Marrietti's  family,  to  whom  you  dis« 
closed  who  you  were,  ever  see  you  afterwards  I— It  is  som?  time  since 
he  has  set  out  for  Milan. 

**  Have  ytni  ever  been  in  Mr.  Marrietti's  house  since  yoQ  noen^ 
tioned  this  to  the  gentleman  who  is  gone  to  Milfii?^— Several  timca. 

**  When  was  the  last  time  that  you  were  there  to  mtake  a  visit  ?-^ 
Three  or  four  months. 

•*  Did  they  then  know  that  you  were  Milani  or  Sacchi  ? — ^The  bro- 
ther who  has  set  out  for  Milan  knew  that  I  was  Sacchi,  the  others -I 
ido  not  know.'' 

The  JltomeyrGtjieral  then  submitted*  that  as  M^ 
Brougham  had  asked  aa  to  a  portiou  of  a  convecsatioa 
between  the  witness  and  Marrietti^  he  was  entuled  to 
obtain  t-he  whde  of  it. 

Mr.  Broughqm  argued,  that  all  that  the  witness  :haS 
said  was,  that  he  told  Marrietti  that  he  was  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  the  Queen^  but  it  did  not  appear  thai  Mar- 
rietti had  spoken  one  word  to  the  witness  on  that  occ»» 
iion.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  what  had  passed,  and 
further  explanation  were  necessary,  the  case  would  be 
different. 

By  the  desire  of  several  peers,  tlie  evidence  of  the 
witness  on  this  subject  was  again  read. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said,  that  what  was  to  be  stated 
by  tbe  witness  aa  the  observation  of  Marrietti,  must  b^ 
relative  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry,  and  it  muat 
have  passed  at  the  conversation  wherein  the  witness  said 
that  he  was  to  appear  against  the  Queen. 

Jdr.  Brougham  admitted  that  the  witness  might  be 
asked  what  ied  to  his  reply  tliat  he  was  to  give  e.vide  QOf 
on  this  occasion. 

Lord  Erskioe  concurred  in  the  view  talcen  by  die 
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Lord-Chancellor  :  what  the  witness  had  said  on  the  oc- 
casion alluded  to  might  be  the  consequence  of  some 
question  by  Marrietti,  but  that  did  not  yet  appear. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  on  the  point  whether  the  whole  of  the  conver- 
sation between  the  witness  and  Marrietti  ought  not  now 
to  be  given  in  evidence.  He  did  not  presume  hirasel^lo 
offer  any  decision. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  added^  that  assuming  that  part 
of  a  conversation  had  been  given  in  evidence,  the  At- 
torney-General had  a  right  to  have  the  whole  of  that 
conversation  on  the  minutes. 

By  his  lordship's  order  the  notes  of  the  shorthand- 
writer  were  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  it  appeared  on  the  notes 
merely  as  the  remark  by  the  witness,  that  he  was  to  give 
evidence,  and  not  that  Marrietti  had  put  any  question 
leading  to  such  an  answer.  For  any  thing  that  stood 
on  the  cross-examination  Marrietti  might  have  •been 
dumb. 

The  Attorney 'General, — Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  told 
Marrietti  you  were  a  witness  against  the  Queen  ? — On  the  occasion 
that  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings,  about  two  months  ago. 

What  was  it  that  made  you  state  that  to  Slarrietli;  what  had  Mar- 
rietti said,  or  had  any  thing  passed  which  induced  you  to  stale  that  to 
Marrietti  at  that  time?— Mr.  Marrietti  before  coming  sent  to  me  one 
ol  his  friends. 

Confine  yourself  to  the  time  when  Marrietti  came  ? 

Mr*  Brougham  interposed,  and  insisted  that  the  wit- 
ness had  said  nothing  in  his  cross-examination  leading 
to  such  an  explanation  as  he  was  about  to  give.  It  was 
not  because  A.  B.  had  told  Marrietti  sometliing,  that  it 
was  to  be  made  evidence  against  the  Queen.  Marrietti 
might  have  been  dumb,  as  had  been  remarked,  for  any 
thi.ng  that  the  witness  had  stated  in  his  cross  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Denman  further  enforced  this  objection,  con- 
tending that  the  answer  formerly  given  by  the  witnegH 
required  no  further  explanation,  which  formed  the  only 
reason  for  allowing  more  questions  to  be  put  on  re-exa- 
mination. 

The  Attorney^General  fully  allowed  that  nil  questions 
on  re-examination  must  arise  out  of  something  said  on 
the  cross-examination :  for  this  reason  the  question  he 
had  put  was  perfectly  regular:  the  witness  had  told 
Marrietti  that  be  was  to  give  evidence  agaioit  the  Queen, 

3? 
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aofl  what  lie  (tlie  Attorney-GeDeral)^  wished  to  know 
wasy  what  Marrietti  had  said  to  the  witness  to  give  him 
that  infbnnation.  He  would  not  waste  time  bj  arguing: 
at  length  a  matter  in  itself*  so  clear. 

The  Lord-Chancelior  informed  the  counsel^  that  they 
might  ask  as  to  the  particulars  of  9uy  couTersation  withi 
Marrietti,  to  which  the  witness  had  been  asked  on  cross* 
examination^  but  that  the  witness^  should  be  asked  whe*- 
iher  that  which  he  had  said  arose  out  of  the  inquiries  oi 
AJarrietti. 

The  Attomefj'^General.-^'D\A  any  conversation  pass  between  you 
and  Marrieltiy  at  the  time  to  which  you  have  referred,  relative  to  jiEOUft 
being  a  witness  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen  ?^-Marrietti  came  to  me 
iA  the  morning,  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Brougham,  the  brother  of  tlie 
counsel  of  her  Majesty,  had  called  upon  him,  and  as  Marrietti  had 
received  'Some  favours  from  those  two  brothers— 

Mr,  Brougham.-^See,  my  lords,  to  what  your  per* 
mission  leads.  (^Order.)  Do  any  of  the  judges  refute  to- 
allow  me  to  speak?  (Some  confusion.) 

FisgouNt  Exmouth  said,  that  he  had  cailed  to  order,, 
as  he  had  a  right  to  do^  when  the  counsel  bad  inter- 
rupted the  witness. 

MarLGrey  begged  to  inform  the  noble  viscount  thai 
counsel  w^re  at  full  liberty  to  interpose  if  a  witness 
stated  what  was  not  legal  evidence.  Counsel  would  ill 
discharge  their,  duty  as  advocates,  if  they  did  not  inter- 
pose, and  their  lordships  their  duty  as  judges  if  they  did 
not  allow  that  interposition. 

Viicoani  JBjiitou^ A.  continued^  that  the  counsel  had  m^- 
terrupted  the  witness  in  the  very  middle  of  an  answer. 

Earl  Grey  repeated  that  such  was  the  constant  and 
regular  course. 

Ijord  Holland  asked  the  noble  viscount  if  he  thought 
it  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  judge^.to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
ciiarge  of  their  functions  by  counsel?  If  he  were  so 
competent  to  instruct  counsel  in  their  duty  as  advocates, 
it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  if  he  went  a  little  further, 
and  gave  their  lordships  some  light  on  their  duty  as 
judges. 
.  Viscount  Exmouth  would  not  submit  to  be  cross-ques-^ 
tioned  in  this  way:  he  had  as^  much  right  as  the  noble 
baron  to  give  his  opinion :  he  bad  coa>pletely  lost  the 
^nse  of  the  answer  of  the  witness  on  account  of  the  in- 
teri'uption  :  he  was  not  to  be  set  down  on  every  occasion, 
when  the  noble  baron  thought  fit  to  rise  up^ 

TAe  Lord'Chaniiellor.^-^W hen  a  proper  question  is  pot 
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to  a  witness^  and  the  vritness  gives  an  improper  answer 
which  ought  not  to  be  continued^  it  is  consistent  witU 
the  dnty  of  a  counsel  to  interrupt  the  witness. 

Mr,  Brou^am  added,  that  he  presumed  their  lord- 
ships  did  not  mean  to  wade  through  all  the  conversa- 
tions between  the  two  Marriettis;  if  so,  there  could  be 
•no  end  to  such  matters.  The  favours  he  had  done  to 
Messrs.  Marrietti  by  keeping  an  account  with  them  werer 
exceedingly  smalt. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, ^^^ow  you  are  giving  evidence. 

Lord  Erskine  maintained^  that  as  nothing  appeared 
on  the  minutes  to  show  that  Marrietti  had  put  any  ques« 
tion  to  the  witness,  no  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  regard>- 
ing  any  such  question. 

Lord  Redesdale  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  to 
the  witness  ought  to  relate  strictly  to  what  led  to  the 
answer  he  had  given,  that  heivas  to  l>e  a  witness  again^ 
the  Queen, 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  resist  that. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  informed  the  Attornev-Generai 

that  he  might  ask  the  -question  what  induced  him  to 

make  to  Marrietti  the  statement  of  his  being  a  witness 

against  the  Queen. 

The  Attorney- GenpraL — ^What  induced  you  lo  make  the  statement 

to  Marrietti,  that  you  were  a  witness  ag^Hist  the  Queen  ?^r-Marrietti, 

\vhen  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  bad  alrratly  been  told  by  Sjoinebody 

^hat  I  was  a  witness  against  the  Queen,  and  he  asked  me  whether  it 

'was  true,  what  he  had  heard,  that  I  was  a  witness  against  her  Majesty';- 

J  answered  in  the  aflirinative ;  he  then  told  nie^ 

Mr.  Denman  could  not  dlow  the  witness  to  go  further 
ivithout  submitting  that  he  was  going  beyond  the  limit 
prescribed.  Ail  that  the  Attorney-General  had  a  right 
-to  inquire  had  been  answered  :  and  with  great  humility, 
l>ut  confidence,  he  argued  that  the  interrogatories  on 
-this  point  ought  not  to  be  pursued  further^  What  had' 
already  passed  ought  to  operate  as  a  considerable  warn- 
ing; and  when  the  cross-examination  had  been  so  strictly 
circumscribed,  he  thought  the  House  would  not  refus^' 
Xo  limit  the  re-examination  according  to  the  practice  of 
«11  courts  of  justice. 

Th€  jiitorueif^General  said^   that   a  counsel  who  in 
■^ross-ex  ami  nation  put  a  question  regarding  a  con  versa-* 
^ion,  knew,  or  ought  to  know,  that  he  thereby  ran  the 
«*isk  of  havino:  the  whole  of  that  conversation  brousht 
forward  in  the  re-:examination.     This  was  only  th^cc^x^-- 
^DuQ  case,  such  as  occ4irre^  every  Aav  wi^m  VtW^^vV^^ 
their  lordships  would  deal  with  \i  t\ccotA\\\^^  % 
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Mr,  Brougham  begged  to  be  indulged  with  a  fcff 
trords. 

The  Lord-'ChanceUor* — It  is  no  indulgence;  you  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  in  reply. 

Mr.  Brougham  proceeded  to  enforce  the  inconve* 
Biences  that  must  necessarily  arise,  if  a  door  were  thus 
opened  to  conversations  of  any  kind^  and  with  any  per-> 
sons.  The  primary  issue  regarded  the  Queen,  and  there 
was  a  collateral  issue  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness, 
but  neither  of  them  could  be  affected  by  the  dialogue 
between  the  witness  and  Marrielti.  Suppose  the  witness 
had  conversed  with  Mademoiselle  Demont  respecting, 
the  Queen,  would  the  House  think  of  inqu'lring  into  all 
that  had  passed  between  them  ? 

.   The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  supported  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, and  the  last  question  and  answer  were  read. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  wished  the  Attorney-General  to 
put  a  distinct  question,  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  if  necessary,  might  be  taken. 

The  Attorney'-General  put  it  as  follows  :  '^  What  did 
Marrietti  say  to  you,  after  you  told  him  that  you  were  a 
witness  against  the  Queen  f" 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  form,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  that  objection  by  Lord  Ert^kine* 
.  The  Lord  -  Chancellor. — My  opinion  is,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  put  too  generally  in  any  way  of  arguing  the  sub- 
ject. Why  do  you  not  ask — "Did  Marrietti  say  any 
thing,  and  what,  to  you  at  that  time,  with  respect  ta 
your  being  a  witness  against  the  Queen  ?" 

The  Attorney-General  put  it  as  directed,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  took  the  objection  he  had  already  argued. 

Mr.  Denman  submitted  that  the  witness  could  be 
asked  as  to  no  part  of  the  conversation  between  him 
and  Marrietti,  after  the  latter  had  been  told  that  the 
former  was  a  witness  against  the  Queen. 

The  Atiorney-General  then  put  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

Before  j'ou  staled  to  Marrietti  that  you  were  a  witness  upon  this 
subject,  had  he  said  any  thing  more  than  you  have  already  stated  ? — 
No. 

Upon  your  saying  that  you  were  a  witness,  did  Marrietti  make  any 
observation  upon  the  subject  of  your  being  a  witness? 

Mr.  Brougham. — To  that  we  object.  What  Marrietti 
said  cannot  touch  the  Queen,  unless  agency  be  first 
established. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  the  decision  of 
rfce  judges  ought  to  be  taken. 
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iT/ic  Lord' Chancellor  said,  that  the  jtidgcs  could  not 
tiistake  the  point  on  which  their  opinloti  was  required; 
but  he  believed  that  it  would  be  necessary,  that  they 
should  be  assisted  by  the  shorthand-wr'ter's  notes  of  the 
part  of  the  cross-examination  rehiiing  to  the  point.  With 
rhem  they  might  be  furnished  to-niglit;  and  as  the  hour 
of  adjournment  was  close  at  hand,  it  might  be  as  xveW, 
perhaps,  to  postpone  the  subject  until  lo-iuorrow  morn- 
iuff.^ 

jSiarh  Grey  and  Lauderdale  concurred,  but  wished 
the  question  to  be  distinctly  stated  to  the  judges,  and 
not  that  they  should  frame  a  question  for  themselve* 
from  the  shorthand  notes. 

The  Lord-^Chancellor  did  not  think  that  any  difficulty 
on  this  subject  would  arise  after  what  had  already  pass- 
ed. Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  framing  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  prepare  himself  for  the  purpose  by 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  House  accordingly  adjourned. 

SIXTK  E NTH  DA  Y. -^September  6. 
■   After  the    Lord-Chancellor  had    took    his  seat^  and 
prayers  were  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

Lord  Kenyon  rose  to  recal  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice  yesterday. 
He  would  not  trouble  their  lordships  with  a  repetition 
Df  the  grounds  on  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  forward  the  propositicms  he  was  about  to  submit 
to  their  consideration,  as  he  had  yesterday  fully  stated 
rhe  reasons  on  which  they  were  grounded.  He  should 
merely  content  himself  with  observing,  that,  consider- 
ing the  strong  public  feeling  which  existed  with  respect 
to  the  inquiry  in  which  their  lordships  were  engaged, 
the  fullest  information  ought  to  be  given  on  every  thing 
connected  with  it.  The  noble  lord  concluded  by  read- 
ing two  motions  for  papers  to  tlie  following  ^ect:— 
1.  Copies  of  all  communications  which  have  taken  place 
"between  his  Majesty's  government  and  her  Majesty's 
advisers,  touching  pecuniary  supplies,  since  the  month 
of  June  last.  2.  An  account  of  all  sums  of  money  paid 
to  her  Majesty  since  her  arrival  in  this  country. 

Lord  Kiifg  objected  to  the  motion  on  account  of  its 
being  too  limited.  It  might  be  very  proper  in. so  far  as 
it  went  to  disclose  the  expenses  for  one  sid^,  byt  what 
he  most  wanted  to  know  was  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ceedings altoujciher.     In  his  opinion^  the'House  ougbc 
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to  inqnire  without  delay  into  the  expenses  of  the  whole 
transaction  from  its  commencement.  It  must  have  been 
evident  to  those  who  had  attended  to  the  testimony  given 
at  the  har,  that  several  of  the  witnesses  bad  stated  that 
they  had  received,  or  were  to  receive,  large  sums  for 
coming  to  this  country.  He,  therefore,  wished  very 
much  lo  know  upon  what  authority  these  sums  had  been 
promised,  and  from  what  funds  they  had  been  drawn  or 
were  yet  to  be  paid.  It  was  also  of  importance  that 
their  lordships  should  be  informed  whejther  any  and 
Vfh'di  estimate  had  previously  been  made  of  the  probabk 
expenses  of  the  proceedings.  The  estimate  might,  ai 
often  was  the  case,  be  less  than  the  eventual  expendi* 
ture,  but  still  it  would  serve  to  show  how  far  a  principle 
of  economy  had  been  consulted  in  the  business.  Doubt* 
Jess  the  money  spent  and  still  to  be  expended  would 
amount  to  a  sum  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  ampuoi 
rendered  it  more  incumbent  on  their  lordships  to  inquire 
into  the  expenditure*  The  object  of  the  motion  which 
the  noble  lord  had  proposed  was  of  importance,  as  it 
would  show  in  how  far  certain  supplies  were  furnished 
for  the  Queen's  defence.  It  was  essential  that  the  pub« 
lie  should  be  satisfied  that  her  Majesty  was  furnished, 
not  only  with  pecuniary  means,  but  every  other  ayqaDi 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  her  defence.  Tb^ 
House  would  recollect  that  the  noble  earl  opposite  bad* 
on  a  former  occasion,  declared  that  every  facility  would 
be  afforded  for  her  Majesty's  defence.  The  noble  eaf  1 
bad  assured  their  lordships  that  the  same  opportuniti^ 
and  means  would  be  afforded  by  authorities  abroad  lo 
her  Majesty  to  bring  over  witnesses  for  her  defence  m 
had  been  given  in  support  of  the  bill.  As  the  noble  eari 
bad  given  this  assurance  to  their  lordships,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  necessary  communications  and  orders 
on  the  subject  had  been  transmitted  to  the  British  mi- 
nisters abroad,  and  that  directions  were  given  to  afford 
all  facilities  to  the  Queen's  agents.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  this  would  not  be  done  merely  in' appearance,  but 
that  the  orders  would  be  effectual  ;  and  that  when  these 
ministers  received  the  letters  in  question,  they  would  not, 
like  other  letters,  of  which  their  lordships  hud  heard  at 
the  bar,  be  said  lo  convey  a  double  entendre.  It  was  not 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  a  show  of  every  thing 
being  done  for  her  Majesty  ;  the  public  ought  to  be  con* 
vinced  that  all  that  had  been  promised  was  realized. 
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The  object  of  the  noble  lord  to  secure  to  her  Majesty  the 
pecuniary  means  of  defence  was  highly  proper,  but  he 
tiioQght  it  would  be  much  better  that  it  were  so  shaped 
as  to  embrace  the  expenses  of  the  whole  proceedings; 
and  the  noble  lord  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the 
motion  should  be  amended  to  this  effect. 

The  Earl  of  Lix^rpooi  wasperfectly  willing  to  produce 
the  information  which  ihe  noble  lord  desired  to  obtain 
by  bid  motions.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tioD  in  saying,  that  when  the  proper  time  cam^  he  should 
be  prepared  to  lay  the  fullest  information  respectiiig  the 
expenses  of  every  part  of  the  present  proceedings  before 
the  House.  Al  present  it  would  be  extremely  iocon- 
veoient,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  up  an  account  of  the 
description  of  that  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  appeared 
disposed  to  call  for. 

!%€  Marquis  of  Buckingham  suggested  an  alteration 
I'D  the  terms  of  the  motion.  As  her  Majesty  had  no  re- 
sponsible advisers,  he  thought  the  word  in  the  motion 
should  Dot  be  simply  '^  advisers,"  but  that  in  its  stead 
**  legal  advisers,'*  or  '^  advocates,"  should  be  inserted. 

The  Earl  of  hauderddiU  tliought  tliat  the  present  was 
not  the  proper  period  to  call  for  pecuniary  accounts, 
and  that,  when  produced,  they  should  be  general,  not 
partiaL  The  expenses  of  tlie  whole  transaction  ought 
to  be  laid  before  the  House  as  speedily  as  possible,  but 
that  could  not  yet  be  done 

The  Earl  of  D amity  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last,  and  the  noble  lord  who  had  previously  spoken,. 
on  the  necessity  of  having  a  statement  of  the  whole  ex- 
penses. If  any  account  were  rendered,  it  ought  to  be  a 
general  one,  embracing  the  expenses  on  both  sides.  le 
was  evident  from  what  was  already  known,  that  a  very 
lavish  expenditure  had  been  gone  into  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  witnesses.  No  partial  statement  of 
expenses  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  He  there- 
fore agreed  with  the  noble  lords  who  had  spoken  before 
him,  that  if  an  account  was  produced,  it  ought  to  be  as- 
complete  as  possible.  If  a  motion  were  m^de  to  that  ef» 
feet  it  should  have  his  support. 

The  Lord-Charicellor  suggested,  that,  for  the  words- 
"  her  Majesty's  advisers,"  "  her  Majesty's  counsel  and 
agents"  should  be  substituted. 

Lord  Kenj/on^  rigreed  to  this  amendment,  and  the  ques«- 
tiou  was  put  on  the  first  motion  so  altered.. 
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.  The  Lord^Chancfllor  said  the  contents  had  it|  bnt  a' 

noble  lord  said  he  thought  the  non-contents  had  it,  and 

n  division  consequently  took  place.  The  numbers  were-^ 

Contents        -        -        -        -       133 

Non-contents         •        •        •        73 

Majority        •        •.        *        -         60 

The  second  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
.  Ordered,  that  the  following  questions  be  proposed  to 
the  learned  judges  : — 

The  Xjurd'Chance/lor,  after  recapitulating  virbat  had 
occurred  yesterday  on  the  questions  put  to  the  witness 
Giuseppe  Sacchi,  relative  to  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  banker  Mr.  Marrietti,  wished  to  simplify' 
the  questions  to  be  put  to  the  learned  judges,  and  there- 
fore proposed — 

1.—*^  If  upon  the  trial  of  art  action  brought  by  A. 
(plaintiff)  against  B.  (Hefendant^,  a  witness  examined  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  upon  cross-examination  by  the 
defendant's  counsel,  had  slated,  in  answer  to  a  question 
addressed  to  him  by  such  counsel^  that  at  a  time  specified 
in  his  answer  he  had  told  a  person  named  C.  D.  thai  he 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  the  defendant,  and  being 
re-examined  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  had  stated  wbat 
induced  him  to  mention  to  C.  D.  what  lie  had  so  told 
him,  and  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff  should  propose 
further  to  re-examine*him  as  tp  the  conversation  between 
him  and  C.  U.  which  passed  at  the  time  specified  in  iiis 
former  answer,  as  far  only  as  such  conversation  related- 
to  hi:^  being  one  of  the  witnesses,  would  such  counsel, 
according  to  the  rules  and  practice  observed  in  the 
courts  below  with  respect  to  cross-examination  and  re- 
examination, be  entitled  so  further  to  re-examine  such 
witness;  and  if  so,  would  he  be  entitled  so  further  to 
rie-examine  as  wcil  with  respect  to  such  conversation 
relating  to  his  being  one  of  the  witnesses  against  B.- 
as  passed  between  him  and  C.  D.  at  the  lime  speci- 
fied, after  he  had  told  him  that  he  was  to  be  one  of 
the  witnesses,  as  with  respect  to  such  conversation  as 
passed  before  he  had  so  told  him.? 

2.-^"  If  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  A,  a 

witness  examined  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  had  stated 

upon  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  of  A.  in  answer 

to  a  quesiion  addressed  to  him  by  such  counsel,  that  at 

a  time  specified  in  his  answer  hehad  told  a  person  named 

21 
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C.  D.  that  be  was  one  of  the  witnesses  ^ain$t'A»^  and 
being  re-examiDed  by  the  coqosel  for  the  crown,  had 
stated  wh^t  induced  him  to  mention  to  C.  D.  what  he 
bad  so  told  him,  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown  should 
propose  further  to  re-examine  him  as  to  the  conversa^ 
tion  which  passed  between  him  and  C.  D»  at  the  time 
specified  in  his  former  answer,  as  'far  only  as  such  con- 
versation related  to  his  being  one  of  the  witnesses,  would 
such  counsel  be  entitled  so  further  to  reexamine  him  ; 
and  if  so,  would  he  be  entitled  so  further  to  re*examine 
as  well  with  respect  to  such  conversation  relating  to  his 
being  one  of  the  witnesses  against  A.,  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  C,  D.  at  the  time  specified,  after  he  had 
lold  him  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  with 
respect  to  such  conversation  as  passed  before  he  had  so 
told  him  r 

The  questions  were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  learned  judges  requested  leave  to  withdraw. 

Mr.BraughaifiYt8LS^lYr»ys  unwilling  to  complain,  in 
any  case,  of  the  public  press  ;  but  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  say,  appearing  as  a  professional  person  before  their 
Jordsbips'  bar,  that  some  bounds  ought  to  be  ascertained, 
at  which  any  thing  like  misrepresentation  in  the  daily 
papers  ought  to  be  stopped.  In  the  case  which  he  had 
to  bring  before  their  lordships,  he  was  obliged  to  add, 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  erf  or  to  have  been  an  in«- 
voluntary  one;  but,  in  expressing  bis  opinion  of  the  ne<» 
cessity  of  some  such  bounds  as  he  had  mentioned,  be 
begged  to  be  understood  as  applying  himself  not  so 
much  to  the  present  case,  as  to  a  preventive  measure  for 
the  future*  Jn  one  of  the  public  prints  of  that  morning 
a  charge  was  brought  forward  against  a  near  relation  of 
his,  founded  on  the  following  misrepresentation  of  what 
the  witness  (Sacchi)  had  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  Attorney-General.  The  question  asked  was-^ 
'*  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  the  witness 
and  Murrietti,  relative  to  his  being  a  witness  against  the 
Queen  ?" — The  pretended  answer— '"When  he  told  Mar- 
rietti  that  he  was  going  as  a  witness  against  the  Princess, 
Marrjetti  told  him  that  Mr.  Brougham,  brother  to  her 
Royal  Higbness's  counsel,  had  said  he  would  bestow  fa« 
vours  on  those  who  would  not  go."^-So  that  by  this  false 
statement  of  what  the  witness  had  answered,  his  (Mr, 
Brougham's)  brother  was  charged  with  having  tampered 
with  witnesses;  and  this  journal  dealt  with  that  honour- 

Sr 
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able  relation  of  his  as  any  person  deserved  to  be  dealt 
with  who  was  really  desirous  of  so  tamperiog  with  wit- 
nesses to  be  produced  at  their  lordships'  bar.  But  no- 
thing like  this  was  said.  He  referred  their  lordships  to 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  :  it  wa^  only  said  that  ''  that 
person  (Marrietti)  had  been  with  Sacchi  in  the  morning, 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  Brougham,  brother  to  the  counsel 
for  the  Queen,  had  desired  him  to  go ;  and  as  Marrietti 
considered  himself  to  be  under  some  obligations  to  him 
and  his  brother" Here  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  bad  him- 
self interrupted  the  witness  :  the  fact  was,  that  Marrietti 
was  going  to  ask  him  something  else — namely,  what 
Sacchi ni  had  to  say  for  himself?  Now,  he  did  mean  to 
ask,  whether  a  more  gross  and  scandalous  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  plain  fact  had  ever  been  made  before  in  any 
court  of  justice  ?  He  could  only  hope  that,  if  their  lord- 
ships should  be  of  opinion  with  himself  that  this  matter 
required  examination,  they  would  enable  him  to  go  into 
an  examination  of  a  point  which  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
yesterday,  not  knowing  the  full  extent  of  human  malig- 
nity, did  require  should  not  come  under  discussion.  Thai 
objection  he  now  solemnly  begged  to  wave;  and  was 
earnestly  desirous  that  the  matter  should  be  probed  to 
the  bottom,  in  any  manner  which  might  be  judged  the 
most  sure 'and  open.  For  himself,  he  would  say,  that  he 
never  saw  Marrietti  until  October  last.  He  ofily  re- 
quested to  wave,  in  this  instance,  his  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  their  lordships  would  deal  with  him  ex-» 
actly  as  they  would  with  others  who  had  it  not.  All 
that  he  was  apprehensive  of  on  the  occasion  was  their 
lordships  not  going  into  this  inquiry.  He  had  now  only 
to  state  one  circumstance,  if  any  were  wanting  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  thils  was  a 
cross  falsehood.  It  was,  that  he  himself  had  put  into  the 
Bands  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers^  who  had  to  sus* 
tain,  undoubtedly,  a  most  anxious  part  in  these  (Proceed- 
ings— he  himself  had  put  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  a  letter  from  Marrietti  the  father,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  young  Marrietti's 
having  gone  to  see  Sacchi  ni.  The  fact  was  expressly 
mentioned;  and  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  not  very  sure 
that  this  particular  circumstance,  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
counsel  openly  placing  such  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  his  Majestv^s  ministers,  hwd  not  been  the  oris:in  of  the 
unfounded  charge  against  him.  The  object  of  that  letter 


was  to  express  the  fears  of  M.  Marrietti,  the  father,  tha^ 
from  the  unhaadsome  conduct  of  Colonel  Brown  in  all 
these  transactions,  the  copduct  of  j^ung  Marrietti  might 
be  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
noble  earl,  he  was  happy  to  say,  very  handsomely,  and 
in  the  kindest  manner,  relieved  all  M.  Marrietti's  fears, 
if  he  had  any,  and  informed  him  that  what  he  appre- 
hended should  not  be  done.  He  said  M.  Marrietti's  fears^ 
if  he  had  any,  because  those  who  knew  the  character  and 
mind  of  that  noble  earl  well  would  never  have  enter- 
tained them.  All  this  he  mentioned  only  to  show  that 
he  had  himself  told  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  that  young 
Marrietti  had  gone  to  Sacchini,  as  undoubtedly  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  It  was  perhaps 
troubling  their  lordships  to  add,  that  in  the  same  paper 
he  found  it  stated,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
yesterday  sent  to  ask  for  the  attendance  of  two  witnesses, 
being  under  their  control  for  they  were  officers  of  the 
navy,  to  answer  certain  questions.  (Cries  of  '^  Mention 
the  paper.") 

Mr.  Brougham. — The  Morning  Post. 

The  Attorney 'General  said  that  his  learned  friend  had 
gone  much  further  than  he  was  warranted ;  for  his  ob- 
servations went  to  charge  him  (the  Attorney-General) 
with  having  held  some  communication  relative  to  Mar- 
rietti with  his  Majesty's  government.     He  never  heard, 
however,  of  the  facts  till  they  came  out  upon  Sacchi's 
examination  by  his  learned  friend.     He  was  then   in- 
formed, through  a  channel  which  it  would  be  improper 
for  him  to  mention,  that  their  lordships  thought  it  might 
be  important  to  have  the  whole  of  the  matter  sifted  to 
the  bottom.     His  learned  friend  should  be  a  little  more 
cautious  how  he  imputed  to  him  the  holding  any  com- 
munication with  the  £arl  of  Liverpool  on  the  subject  : 
which  he  could  assure  the  learned  gentleman  never  took 
place.      With   respect  to  the   misrepresentation   com- 
plained  of,    it   was    undoubtedly   competent  for   Mr. 
Brougham  to  brine  it  before  the  notice  of  the  House^ 
and  to  that  he  ought  to  have  confined  himself. 
.   The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  it  material  that  he  should 
state  how  the  matter  of  fact  stood.    It  was  very  true  that 
the  learned  counsel  did,  with  great  courtesy,  about  three 
evenings  ago,  send  him  such  letter  and  representation  : 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  took  the  liberty  of  an- 
swering it  to  the  learned  counsel  immediately,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  there  was  not  the  sm«iUe%\.  ioxxud^^xvow ^N\^\.- 
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€ver  for  what  had  been  said  about  any  I'tability  of  M. 
Marrtetti's  being  sent  out  of  England  ;  and  inforiliing 
him  that  he  might  inform  M.  Marrietti,  the  sod,  that 
he  bad  full  protection  for  any  thing  which  he  might  do 
in  this  case.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate 
the  point  to  law  officers^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cor«- 
rectness  or  otherwise  of  the  fact;  and  to  M.  Marrietti^ 
the  father^  the  proceedings  he  had  taken^  in  order  thai 
he  might  be  aware  of  the  circnmstances  in  which  be  was 
placed^  if  any  suc4i  thing  (which  he  did  not  believe)  had 
been  really  said.  But  he  thought  it  also  his  duty  now  to 
state^  that  he  never  had  any  communication,  personal  or 
direct,  with  the  Attorney-General  on  the  subject:  if  be 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  it  must  have  been 
through  other  channels.  If  he  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool) 
never  had  had  any  letter,  he  shoUld  have  -pursued  the 
same  course. 

Lord  Melville. — It  having  been  stated,  without  any 
authority.  In  a  public  print,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty had  sent  for  two  officers  of  the  navy,  in  order  to 
put  questions  to  them,  be  should  wish  to  state  what  was 
the  real  case,  and  with  what  view  any  proceeding  of 
the  kind  had  taken  place.  It  did  so  happen,  that  with  a 
tiew  of  bringing  forward  evidence,  as  to  the  residence 
of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  profes- 
iianal  gentlemen  retained  in  support  of  this  bill  had  from 
time  to  tirhe  made  applications  tothe  Admiralty  to  know^ 
where  certain  ipdividiials  in  the  navy  resided,  ajjd  where 
they  were  to  be  got  at.  In  acceding  to  those  applica-* 
tions,  in  acting  as  they  had  done,  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
fiiiralty  had  done  no  more  than  their  duty  ;  not  to  have 
so  done,  in  fact,  would  have  been  a  great  dereliction  from 
their  duty.  He  would  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  any 
other  applications  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  or  should 
be  made  by  the  professional  gentlemen  retained  ngainsi 
the  bill,  their  lordships  would  feel  it  to  be  equally  their 
duty  to  comply  with  them.  It  also  so  happened,  that 
one  of  those  persons  whom  it  was  wished  to  produce  »t 
their  lordships'  bar,  was  an  English  seaman,  in  his  Ma« 
jesty's  service,  and  had  been  on  board  of  a  certain  po- 
iarte,  of  which  noble  lords  had  heard  so  much.  With- 
in the  last  two  months  the  same  man  was  on  board  one 
of  his  Majesty's  ships.  This  had  been  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  naval  department ;  but  what  has  become 
of  him  since  was  not  known.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
BRymg  that  it  U^id  occuned  Xo  >ft\m(^tdM^lvlUe)  to 
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tend  for  two  British  naval  officers^  who  were  also  oa 
board  the  polacre,  as  thinking  that  they  might  happen 
to  know  where  that  seaman  could  be  found.  He  there- 
fore felt  it  his  duty  to  desire  that  they  might  be  sent  to 
the  Admiralty  in  order  to  be  asked  that  single  question. 
That  single  question  was  all  they  were  asked ;  at  least  he 
might  take  upon  himself  to  state,  that  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  saw  them,  unless  they  had  acted  quite  con- 
trary to  his  (Lord  Melville's)  specinl  injunction^  had 
done  no  more. 

Lord  Erskine  felt  much  gratified  at  the  handsome  ex- 
planations of  the  noble  earl  and  the  noble  lord  who  bad 
jnst  spoken  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  learned 
counsel  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  misrepresentation, 
and  meant  to  impute  nothing  unhandsome  in  another 
qoarter. 

,  The  Lord'Chancellor. — It  did  appear^  from  a  refer- 
ence to  the  printed  notes  of  evidence  taken  by  the  short- 
hand-writer, that  the  publication  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  was  by  no  means,  in  many  places,  consistent 
with  the  evidence  which  had  been  given.  With  respect 
to  representations  and  misrepresentations  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  public  prints,  he  trusted  that  their  lord« 
ships  would  excuse  him  for  now  taking  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  if  their  lordships  had  chosen  to  wave  their 
privileges  with  respect  to  such  publications,  they  must 
yet  insist  that  they  should  be  mmutely  correct.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  complaints  with  respect  to 
some  other  publications  that  had  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
or  whatever  might  be  intended  respecting  them,  their 
lordships  would  be  hereafter  called  upon  to  consider. 
At  present  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  enter  upon  the 
subject. 

The  judges,  having  remained  apart  nearly  two  hours 
in  consultation,  returned  at  ten  minutes  before  one 
o'clock. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  then  stated,  that  the 
judges  had  taken  into  consideration  the  two  questions 
referred  to  them  by  their  lordships,  but  as  they  had  not 
come  to  an  unanimous  opinion,  they  proposed  to  deliver 
their  respective  opinions  seriatim. 

The  Lord-Chayicetior  observed,  that  they  would  adopt 
their  own  mode  of  communicating  the  result  of  their 
consuhation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardson  J  as  junior  judge,  lV\tt\  «^^  >N\^ 
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Mrsl  question  referred  to  him  and  his  learned  brothers* 
Jt  was  in  substance^  whether,  if  on  the  trial  of  an  action 
between  A.  and  B.  in  the  courts  below,  the  plaintiff's 
witness  should,  on  his  cross-examination,  admit  that  at 
a  particular  time  he  had  told  C.  D.  that  he  was  to  be 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trials  and  being  re»examined, 
should  be  asked  as  to  other  parts  of  that  conversation  in 
which  he  had  said  to  C.  D.  that  he  was  a  witness  9  were 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  entitled  so  further  to  examine  bim^ 
and  to  inquire  into  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
C.  D,  before  he  informed  C.  D.  to  the  effect  stated? 
The  second  question  was  in  the  same  terms^  hot  was  di* 
rected  to  the  rule  adopted  in  criminal  cases.  The  learn* 
ed  Judge  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  answer  the  first  question  in  the  negative.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  counsel  were  entitled,  by  the  rules  or  prac- 
tice of  either  courts,  to  inquire  upon  a  re-examination 
into  the  whole  extent  of  conversation  which  might  have 
passed  between  the  witness  and  C.  D.,  touching  the 
statement  of  the  former  that  he  was  a  witness  in  the 
cause*  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  rule  as  observed  in  criminal  proceedr 
ings.  The  reasons  upon  which  he  founded  this  opinioD 
would  be  stated  in  detail  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice* 

Mr,  Justice  B§st  said,  he  could  not  but  feel  himself 
considerably  embarrassed  in  differing,  as  he  was  on  this 
occasion  obliged  to  differ^  from  those  whom  he  most 
respected.  Short  as  the  time  was  during  which  he  bad 
had  the  honour  of  filling  a  judicial  office,  it  was  still  bis 
first  duty  to  state  his  opinion  candidly,  and  without 
reserve.  He  felt  himself  bound,  then,  to  answer  the 
two  questions  put  by  their  lordships  in  the  affirmative: 
he  knew  of  no  difference  between  the  rules  of  evidence 
observed  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  for  they  were 
founded  on  one  and  the  same  principle — that  of  obtain- 
ing the  discovery  of  truth.  His  answer,  therefore,  to 
the  second  question,  was  the  same  as  to  the  first.  If 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  case,  it  was  a  difficulty 
that  might  easily  be  got  over.  It  might  indeed  be  $up* 
posed  that  a  witness,  after  cross-examination,  had  weigh- 
ed all  the  motives  and  had  recollected  all  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred  or  operated  upon  his  mind  at  a 
givetl  period  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless^  true,  and  it  .was 
(confirmed  by  daily  observation,  that  a  particular  ques- 
tiaa  might  afterwards  bring  to  a  witness's  memory  facts 
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and  motives  wirich  he  had  either  before  forgotten,  or 
which,  although  extremely  material,  the  cross-examina- 
tion  had  failed  to  extract  from  him.  It  might  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  above 
all,  he  conceived  that  persons  on  trial  for  crimes  would 
be  placed  in  a  dreadful  situation,  if,  when  some  paiw 
ticular  motive  should  be  assigned  in  evidence,  all  further 
inquiry  were  to  be  stopped.  That  further  inquiry,  he 
thought,  should  be  prosecuted,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  other  circumstances 
than  those  adduced  had  not  operated  upon  the  mind  of 
-hiiQ  whose  conduct  or  declarations  were  in  question. 
But  the  opinion  which  he  now  gave  rested  on  the  broad 
ground  of  the  practice  in  the  courts  of  Westminster- 
hall.  According  to  his  understanding  of  that  practice, 
when  a  part  of  a  conversation  was  given  in  evixlence, 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  received.  If  this  were  not  the 
rule,  he  did  not  see  how  any  law  could  be  beneficially 
administered,  or  how  any  witness  could  be  safe.  Sucli 
a  rule  was  due  in  justice  to  the  witness ;  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  his  character  against  proceed- 
ings which  might  afterwards  be  taken  against  him.  It 
was  with  such  views  he  apprehended  that  a  part  of  a 
writing  or  of  a  conversation  could  not  be  admitted  in 
evidence  unless  the  whole  was  produced.  The  question 
of  their  lordships  presented  two  cases — one  relative  to 
a  conversation  with  the  party  to  a  cause,  and  the  other 
to  a  conversation  with  a  witness  in  the  cause.  The  first 
instance  applied  directly  to  the  issue;  the  second  only 
to  the  credit  of  testimony.  But  the  rule  in  both  cases 
was  the  same;  and  if  a  witness  were  asked  as  to  what  a 
party  in  a  cause  said,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
must  be  stated.  '  This  was  the  consequence  to  which  a 
connsel,  cross-examining  a  witness,  necessarily  exposed 
himself.  In  the  other  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  iudgc 
to  remember  that  the  question  was  only  material  as  it 
affected  the  credit  of  the  witness;  and  in  common  sense, 
which  he  had  always  found  to  be  the  same  as  common 
law,  that  witness  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining what  might  seem  suspicious  or  obscure  in  his 
cross-exarainaHon.  It  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  be 
doing  justice  to  one  witness  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  of  whatever  conversation  might  have  occur- 
red  with  another.  Such  was  shortly  his  opinion.  Th^ 
point  before  their  lordships  had  certainly  been  now,  for 
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the  first  iime^  submitted  fbr  the  opinion  of  the  judges ; 
for,  in  the  coorts  below^  the  mode  in  which  questions 
of  a  similar  nature  were  put  prevented  the  necessity  of 
raising  such  a  point  as  this  upon  them.  With  respect 
to  the  rules  of  evidence  generally,  in  his  opinion  these 
rules  were  kept  rather  too  narrow^  and  excluded  loo 
much.  He  thought  it  were  better  they  should  be  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  principle  which  governed  them  could 
be  made  to  sanction  the  extension.  Were  he  presiding 
in  a  court  when  such  an  objection  as  this  was  interposed, 
he  should  feel  himself  bound  to  tell  the  jury  that  they 
4>ught  to  receive  in  evidence  the  whole  of  the  declarap 
tion,  but  not  to  take  it  as  they  would  take  proved  facts, 
but  as  a  matter  which  went  to  affect  the  credibility  of  a 
witness. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow  said  that  he  concurred  with  his 
-learned  brother  who  first  spoke  in  answering  the  questioa 
submitted  by  their  lordships  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough,  Mr.  Justice  Uolroyd,  Mrs 
Baron  Graham,  and  Chief  Baron  Richards,  severally 
delivered  their  opinions  also  in  the  negative,  and  declin- 
ed occupying  the  time  oF  their  lordships  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  that  conclusion.' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Jbbott.'^My  lords,  I  agree  with 
the  other  judges  in  considering  the  two  questions  pro* 
posed  to  us  by  your  lordships  to  be,  with  reference  to 
the  point  on  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked,  sub- 
.stautially  one ;  and  that  question,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  contains  these  words,  ''the  witness  being  re» 
•examined,  had  stated  what  induced  him  to  n>entioD  ' 
to  C  D.  what  he  had  so  told  him/'  by  which  I  under^ 
stand  that  the  witness  had  fully  explained  his  whole 
motive  and  inducement  to  inform  C  D.  that  he  was  to 
be  one  of  the  witnesses ;  and  so  understanding  the 
matter,  and  there  being  no  ambiguity  in  the  words,  \*  I 
am  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses/'  I  think  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  previous  and  subsequent 
parts  of  the  conversation,  and  I  think  myself  bbund  to 
answer  your  lordships  question  in  the  negative. 

I  think  the  counsel  has  a  right,  upon  re*examination, 

to  ask  all  questions  which  may  be  proper  to  draw  forth 

an  explanation  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  exprea- 

sions  used  by  the  witness  on  cro^s-examination,  if  they 

be  in  themselves  doubtful;   and  also  of  the  motive  by 

which  the  witness  was  induced  to  use  those  expressions; 
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1)Qt  I  think  he  has  oo  right  to  go  further,  and  to  intro- 
duce ntatter  new  in  itself,  and  not  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  explaining  either  the  expressions  or  the  motive  of  the 
yitn.esis.  And  as  many  things  may  pass  in  o^e  and  thi^ 
same  convarsalion  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation, (as  in  the  case  put  by  your  lordships,  the.  decla- 
ration of  a  witness  that  ne  was  to  be  a  witness  in  a  cause 
pr  prosecution,)  which  do  not  relate  to  his  motive,  or  iq 
the  meaning  of  his  expressions^  I  think  the  counsel  is. 
PQt  entitled  to  re-examine  to  the  conversation  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  conversation  may  relate  to  his  b^ing 
one  of  the  witnesses,  which  is  the  point  proposed  in  y^ur 
lordships'  question  to  the  judges.  . 

And  I  distitiguish  between  a  conversation  which  a 
witness  may  have  had  with  a  party  to  the  suit,  whether 
criminal  or  ^ivil,  and  a  conversation  with  a  third  person. 
Th6  conversations  of  a  party  to  u  suit,  relative  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  suit,  are  in  themselves  evidence 
against  him  in  the  suit,  and  if  a  counsel  chooses  to  ask 
a  witness  as  to  any  thing  that  may  have  been  said  by  an 
adverse  party,  the  counsel  for  that  party  has  a  right  to 
lay  before  the  court,  the  whole  that  was  said  by  his  client 
in  the  same  conversation;  not  only  so  ipuch  as  may  ex« 
plain  or  qualify  the  matter  introduced  by  the  previous 
examination,  but  even  matter  not  properly  connected 
with  the  part  introduced  upon  the  previous  examination, 
prodded  only  that  it  relate  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
suit,  because  it  would  not  be  just  to  take  part  of  a  con- 
versation as  evidence  against  a  party,  without  giving  to 
the  party,  at  the  same  time,  the  benelil  of  the  entire  resi- 
due of  what  he  said  on  the  same  occasion.  Biit  the 
conversation  of  a  witness  with  a  third  person  is  not  in 
itself  evidence  in  the  suit  against  any  party  to  the  suit; 
it  becomes  evidence  only  as  it  may  affect  the  character 
and  credit  of  the  witness  which  may  be  af}ecii?d  by  bis 
antecedent  declarations,  and  by  the  motive  under  which 
he  made  them;  but  when  once  all  that  had  constituted 
the  motive  and  inducement,  and  all  that  may  show  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  declarations  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  court,  the  court  becomes  possessed  of  all  that 
can  affect  the  character  or  credit  of  the  witness,  and  all 
beyond  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  irrelevant  and  incompe- 
tent. On  these  grounds,  I  feel  called  upon  to  answer 
your  lordships'  question  io  the  negative. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  stated  vo  vV\e  Vlow^  >X\^  vvx^^^w^ 
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iti  which  the  point  was  disposed  oPupon  reference  to  the 
judges,  and  read  the  question  and  answer  from  the  mi* 
nutes  out  of  which  the  point  had  arisen.  In  his  opinion, 
after  ivhat  iiad  taken  place,  the  more  advisable  coursie 
would  be  to* abide  by  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  ma^ 
joriiy  of  the  judges.  Was  it,  therefore,  the  opinion  of 
their  lordships  that  he  should  order  counsel  to  b^  called 
in,  and  then  instruct  them  that  the  question  which  had 
been  considered  must  not  be  put  to  the  witneis?  He 
thought  it  right  to  state,  that  the  information  thus  given 
to  counsel  would  not  bind  their  lordships  from  putting 
any  question  which  they  might  deem  proper.  They 
might  still  ask  such  questions  as  they  pleased.  For 
some  years  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
much  ^bout  the  rules  of  evidence  when  delivered  viva 
voce  in  the  courts  below ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
df  his  not  having  that  recent  experience,  that  he  now 
recommended  their  lordships  to  act  upon  the  opinion 
pronounced  by  the  majority  b(  the  judges. '  He  must, 
however,  certainly  say/ for  his  own  part,  that  he  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  that  counsel  were 
-permitted  to  inquire  into  the  whole  of  a  conversation 
alluded  to  by  a  witness,  and  goins:  the  whole  length  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  it  had  been  carried. 

Lord  Erskine  stated  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  con- 
curring in  the  recommendation  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  that  the  House  should  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  learned  judges,  and  reject  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  one  of  them.  He  also  begged  leave  to  say 
that  they  had  got  into  this  difficulty,  or  inconvenience, 
by  using  a  term  which  would  not  be  found  in  the  short- 
hand-writer^s  notes,  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  witness; 
for,  in  fact,  he  had  never  used  the  word  "conversation" 
at  all.  The  witness  had  been  asked  what  induced  him  id 
make  thi§  arrangement  ?  Up  to  that  partof  his  evidence 
no  difficulty  had  arisen.  Now,  he  would  ask,  how  was  it 
possible  that  any  thing  which  Marrietti  could  say  after- 
wards had  any  bearing  upon  what  affected  the  witness's 
previous  motive? 

Lord  Redesdale  said  that  he  felt  himself  placed  in  a 
very  awkward  predicament;  for  he  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  differing  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  the  judges!  He  thought  the  clear  principle 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  as  laid  down  both  in  the  books 
Mad  in  practice,  was,  thai  iVve  v«\\o\^  vt>i\J[\,  wvd  nothing 
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but  the  trutb^  should  be  sought  for  and  delivered.  If 
their  lordships  stopped  a  particular  explaaation*  which 
might  affect  the  whole  truth,  they  would  be  acting  cod« 
trary  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  uniforoi  principle. 
They  were  to  form  their  opinion  upon  the  whole  truths 
as  fully  elicited.  He  would  ask  their  lordships  if  they 
had  here  the  whole  truth,  unless  the  declaration  referred 
to  in  the  evidence  was  fully  before  tireir  lordships?  He 
apprehended  it  was  al^o  important  to  consider  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  witness,  who  might  be  affected. by  the  course 
decided  upon  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  It  was  due 
to  that  witness  to  have  the  whole  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  explained  ;  for  otherwise,  as  one  of 
the  judges  had  forcibly  argued,  the  witness  might  be 
exposed  very  unjustly  to  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  be- 
cause in  the  mode  of  his  examination  it  might  be  showii. 
that  the  whole  truth  had  not  been  fully  elicited.  He 
considered  this  point  not  with  reference  to  the  particular 
case,  but  as  it  affected  the  general  principle.  The  very 
manner  in  which  the  cross-examination  of  this  particular 
witness  had  been  conducted,  clearly  showed  that  he  mis- 
understood several  of  the  particular  questions  put  to  him  y 
and,  when  afterwards  called  upon  to  explain,  he  gave  an 
answer  directly  contrary  to  that  which  he  had  previously 
given,  and  obviously  because  he  misunderstood  the  for- 
mer question.  Whatever  instructions  were  now  convey- 
ed to  counsel,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  certainly  did  not  preclude  their  lordships  from 
putting  any  question  which  they  thought  calculated  to 
elicit  the  whale  truth  :  and  he  certainlv  should  conceive 
himself  warranted  to  put  whatever  question  he  thought 
proper. 

The  Lord- Chancellor. — My  lords,  shall  I  inform  conn- 
fel  that  they  ought  not  to  put  the  particular  question  as 
follows  : — "  On  your  saying  that  you  were. a  witness,  did 
Marrietti  make  any  obt»ervation  ?" 

It  being  decided  that  this  instruction  should  be  G:iven 
to  the  counsel,  they  were  called  in,  and  apprized  that  they 
must  not  put  tlve  question  last  submitted  to  the  witness. 

Giustppe  Sacchi  was  then  again  called  in,  and  further 
re-examined  by  the  Attorney^Generaly  through  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Marchese  di  Spintto. 

Yon  have  staled,  that  when  you  came  to  this  country,  you  assumed 
the  name  of  Milani,  what  was  the  reason  why  you  assumed  that 
name  ? — 1  took  this  name  on  account  of  iht  VuwvuW  (\umuUo>  Hi\w\^ 
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bad  taken  place,  and  of  the  danger  I  should  have  rufi  ff  I  laA  cdAt 
under  my  name,  knowing  that  I  should  have  been  known. 

You  have  staled,  that  you  have  taken  anothtr  name;  when  was  it 
tliat  you  assumed  the  name  by  which  you  now  go? — It  was  inime- 
diateiy  after  the  affalt  that  happened  at  Dover. 
•  You  have  stated  that  you  took  an  oath  to  your  deposition,  when  witt 
that  ?^I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  day,  btit  it  is  abouc  two  montbf 
ago. 

On  what  occasion  were  you  sworn  to  that  deposition  ?<— It  was  pro- 
posed to  me  by  the  Advocate  Powell. 

For  what  purpose  ?— He  told  Tjje— — 

Mr.  Brougham  here  submitted  to  their  lordships  wlie- 
tWer  the  question  could  be  put  consistently  with  the  d*e*> 
ciftiod  that  their  lordships  had  already  arrived  at.  If  this 
Question  was  not  evidence^  for  the  sake  of  regularity  bad 
the  rules  of  evidence  let  it  be  rejected.  He  fett  bo^  « 
counsel  was  exposed  to  the  imputatioii  of  wishing  to 
conceal  a  truths  that  a  witness  might  disclose  in  his  ati- 
s'w^r,  when  be  interpcJsed  an  objection  6f  this  natulr^. 
In  the  courts  below  the  judges  would  relieve  him  fmtki 
this  difficulty  by  stopping  the  question  as  irregular. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, — Can  any  body  doubt  that  tfie 
occasion  on  which  he  ^as  sworn  was  to  make  him  a 
witness  I 

l^ie  question  being  again  put  to  the  witness,  he  answered. 

He  told  me  that  he  (Mr.  Powell)  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Liverpooli  who  had  said  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  take  this  oath. 
.  Mr,  Brougham  said  he  had  made  the  objection  after 
tlie  first  three  words  used  by  the  witness.  The  remaindier 
of  his  answer-showed  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should 
have  interposed  at  that  moment,  for  it  disclosed  not  only 
that  the  witness  was  giving  in  evidence  whdt  Mr.  Powell 
told  him,  but  also  what  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  Mr** 
Powell. 

.  The  Lord-Chancellor  said  that  Mr.  Brougham  vas 
right  to  take  his  objection  whenever  ir  best  suited  hinvp 
but  that  their  lordships  could  not  shut  out  the  answer 
given  by  the  witness. 

The  Jlttorney "General  maintained  that  his  question  was- 
regular. 

Did  he  state  any  thine  more  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  deposition 
was  to  be  used  ?— He  aaded  nothing  else. 

The  Attorney'-General  said  he  had  no  more  q^^iestions 

10  ask  the  witness. 

Examined  h7j  the  Lords, 
Earl  Grosvenor, — ^You  have  described  yourself  as  having  been  an 
officer  in  the  anny  of  Italy,  do  you  receire  any  haJf-pay  in  eoi»t^ 
Qoence  6f  having  served  \a iViC  2xw^  \ — I  Via.^'e  wj  \jay. 


'  When  ywi  were  discharged  from  acting  in  that  tnnv,  did  yon  dffef 

rur  services  as  a  soldier  to  any  oilier  govermncnl?*— After  three  yw*r» 
asked  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  Switzerland,  who  bad  a^eed 
to  furnish  troops  to  the  King  of  "France. 

What  was  the  answer  you  received  to  that  appfi cation  ? — As  I  asked 
ibr  the  same  rank  of  officer  which  I  held  in  the  amiy  of  Italy,  it  was 
answered  to  me,  after  a  little  time,  that  there  was  no  vacancy. 

Did  they  offer  you  any  inferior  situation  ?— They  offered  me  the 
rank  of  a  sergeant 

Is  it  customary  with  persons  in  the  sittiation  you  held  under  the 
Princess  to  withdraw  the  curtains  or  other  corering  of  the  carriage 
without  their  permission,  particularly  persons  in  the  higii  rank  of  the 
Princess  ? 

The  Jtiorney-'General  begged  leave  to  submit,  through 
the  Hou«e,  how  far  the  custonfi  and  usage  of  servants 
could  be  received  m  evidence  upon  this  occasion. 

The  question  was  directed  to  be  proposed. 

As  every  mornins  I  had  a  custom  to  go  to  the  carriage  of  her  Royal 
^Highness,  to  see  whether  she  had  any  orders  to  give  n*ie,  so  sometimes 
I  found  the  carriage  open,  sometimes  I  found  that  the  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  having  done  so  sometime,  I  was  never  reprimanded  or  even 
admonished  by  her  Royal  Highness  that  I  had  done  any  thing  which 
was  wrong. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Krouse  was  a  friend  of  Mademoiselle 
Demont  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  search  into  other  people's  business. 

The  witness  has  described  himself  as  having  been  in  company  with 
a  person  calling  herself  Countess  Colombier.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.") 
Became  to  England  witli  Madame  Demont  and  Mr.  Krouse.  Krouse 
was  a  friend  of  Madame  Demont ;  was  the  witness  also  a  friend  of 
Madame  Demont  ? 

The  form  of  the  question  was  objected  to. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Krouse  Was  a  friend  o£  Mademoiselle 
Demont  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Are  you  yourself  a  friend  of  Madenwiselle  Demont  .^-^Yes,  I  have 
known  her  in  the  house  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  assumed  the  name  of  Countess  Colom- 
bier in  London?— I  know  she  had  assumed  the  name  of  Colombier, 
but  never  the  name  of  Countess  Colombier. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  assumed  the  name  of  Countess  Colom- 
bier in  Frith  Street,  and  dropped  it  in  Oxford  Street  ? — I  have  said 
that  I  have  never  known  that  she  had  ever  taken  the  name  of  Countess 
Colombier. 

You  have  said  that  you  assumed  different  names  at  diff*erent  times, 
that  as  to  one  name  you  wished  no  inquiry  to  be  made,  least  it  should 
lead  to  difficulties  or  inconveniences  ;  have  you  any  objection  to  stutc 
to  the  House,  the  number  of  names  you  have  assumed  within  the  last 
ten  years  ? — I  have  never  changed  my  name  before  I  changed  for  these 
last  two  times. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Kingston. — ^You  have  stated  in  your  cross-examination 
that  you  were  not  offered  any  money  to  induce  you  to  come  here  to 
give  your  evidence,  have  you  been  offered  any  money  by  any  person, 
or  has  any  body  endeavoured  to  persuade  you  not  to  give  youc  evi- 
dence here  since  tou  arrived  in  En^Vand^— ¥io  QWt  W^  ^Mtx  v«^% 
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Kit  a  promise  of  money,  and  no  one  has  ever  endeavoured  to  dissmide 
me  from  coming,  because  I  never  have  communicated  this  thiog.ta 
any  body. 

The  Marquis  qf  Buckingham, — How  long  have  you  been  acqjuaioU 
cdwith  Marrietti? — Since  my  arrival  in  London. 

Is  he  a  banker  in  Milan?— I  know/at  Milan  the  family  of  Mar- 
tietti. 

Are  they  hankers  at  Milan  ?^-It  is  said  they  are  bankers,  but  I  never 
had  any  business  with  them. 

Who  is  the  Marrietti  you  are  acquainted  with  in  this  country  ? — ^I 
have  known  three  brothers  Marrietti. 

In  London  ?-— In  London. 

You  have  said,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  one  of  the 
Marrietti's  knew  of  your  being  a  witness  in  this  cause,  have  you  not?^ 
I  have  said  that  Marrietti  knew  that  I  was  a  witness  when  I  told  hiro  so. 

IMd  any  one  of  the  Marrictti's,  wiiom  you  are  acquainted  with  in  Loo- 
don,  make  any  proposition  to  you  touching  the  evidence  you  were  togive 
in  this  cause? — ^Giuseppe  Marrietti  came  to  my  lodgings  one  day,  and 
told  me  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  direct- 
ed by  Mr.  Brougham,  the  brother  of^  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
Queen,  who  had  called  upon  him  in  (he  morning  and  inquired  whe*  ^ 
ther  he  knew  me;  he  answered  that  he  knew  nnie  f  then  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Brougham  asked  him  whether  he  might  be  able  to  learn  from  me 
5;omething  relating  to  her  Majesty  ;  Mr.  Marrietti  added,  as  M'essrs. 
Broughams  have  done  me  fiome  service  whilst  I  had  some  transactioot 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  I  should  like  to  render  them  also  some  ser- 
vice ;  however,  before  I  communicate  to  you  what  F  have  got  to  say, 
I  beg  to  tell  you  that  I  come  as  a  friend,  and  not  to  dissuade  you  from 
doing  whatyou  have  resolved ;  having  also  represented  to  Mr.  Brougham 
that  I  would  not  either  commit  myself,  or  I  wished  that  the  parties 
slWuhl  commit  themselves  ;  and*  he  added,  as  ministers  will  not  grant 
the  list  of  witnesses,  or  the  head  of  charges  against  her  Majesty,  we 
should  like  to  know  something  from  you,  if  you  know  any  of  the  wit« 
uesses,.  if  you- know  their  number,  and  if  you  can  inform  us  about  any 
thing  concerning  the  depositions  they  have  made;  then  I  answered^ 
that  akhougii  I  knew  something,  I  would  not  tell  it,  for  it  would  com* 
mit  me;  but  I  knew  only  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  I  knew  ho. 
deposition  of  any  other  witness,  and  I  could  give  him  no  other  account. 
Mr.  Marrietti  added  that  it  was  wished  to  know  so  much,  that  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  might  preface  her  own  defence.  Afterw.ii'ds  he 
asked  me,  whether  I  might* know  something  concerning  the  deposi- 
tion, repeating  again  his  assurances,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know  thift 
from  me  to.  commit  myself,, or  to  commit  any  of  the  parties,  I  remem* 
ber  no  more. 

Did  Marrietti  at  any  time  give  you  any  advice  as  to  the  evidence 
you  w«*re  to  give  in  this  cause  ? — Never. 

Did  Marrietti  offer  you  any  money  in  respect  of  the  evidence  you 
were  to  give? — Never. 

Tht'  Marquis  of  Buckingham  would  very  readily  pqt 
to  the  witness  any  question  which  Mr.  Brougham  might 
suggest. 

Mr,  Brougham  felt  much  indebted!  to  ^he  noble  mar- 
quis: but  lie  had   no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
Mn&wer  of  the  witness,  aKViouQ^h  ^^rhaps  otbe^  mighit* 
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Eart  Grey.— Had  you  ever  gone  by  the  name  of  Milam  before  yoa 
came  to  England  ?— I  took  this  name  in  Paris. 

At  what  time,  in  what  year,  did  you  take  that  name  at  Paris  ?-^Fouf 
or  frve  days  before  I  set  out  for  England. 

When  was  that  ? — In  the  month  of  July  last  year, 
'  Wiiat  was  your  motive  for  taking  that  name  at  that  time  at  Paris? — 
As  I  knew  that  I  was  known  in  London  by  my  own  name,  I  endea- 
voured to  shelter  myself  against  any  inconvenience  that  might  happen 
to  me. 

What  tumult  had  happened  at  that  time,  that  induced  you  to  take 
that  name? — I  was  warned  that  the  witnesses  against  the  Queen  might 
run  some  risk  if  they  were  known. 

*   Had  you  been  informed  that  they  had  actually  run  any  risk  ? — ^They 
had  not  run  any  risk  then. 

Having  stated,  in  a  former  answer,  that  you  changed  yonr  name  to 
diat  of  Milani  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  that  had  happened,  what 
did  vou  mean  by  that  statement  ? 

A  peer  desired  that  the  former  answer  of  the  witness; 
in  which  be  had  made  that  statement,  might  be  read  to 
hitD,  as  tbey  were  not  the  exact  words. 

Earl  Grrey  insisted  that  the  question,  should  be  put  in 
his  own  words,  without  reference  to  the  former  answer; 
and  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

The  following  question  arid  answer  were  read  from  the 
previous  evidence  of  the  witness  on  this  day  : — 

**  You  have  stated,  that  when  you  came  to  this  country,  yon 
assumed  the  name  of  Milani,  what  was  the  reason  why  you  assumed 
fliatname? — I  took  this  name  on  account  of  the  tumult  (tumulto) 
which  had  taken  place,  and  the  danger  I  should  have  run  if  I  had 
come  under  my  name,  knowing  that  I  should  have  been  known." 

Having  stated  in  a  former  answer  that  you  changed  your  name  t* 
that  of  Milani  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  that  had  happened^  ^hat 
did  you  mean  by  that  statement? — ^Whilst  I  was  at  Paris  a  gentlemaa 
came,  accompanied  by  the  courier  Krouse,  and  the  only  time  I  saw 
him  ;  and  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  my  narne^ 
because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  come  to  England  under  my  own' 
name,  as  I  had  told  him  I  was  known  in  England  under  my  own 
name;  and  that  already  something  had  happened  on  this  account; 
not  on  my  account,  but  on  account  of  other  people. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  a  tumult  had  taken  place  ? — He  told  me  some 
tumult,  some  disorder. 

On  what  occasion  did  he  say  that  tumult  had  taken  place  ? — He  (old 
m  e  nothing  else. 

You  are  understood  to  say  it  Was  with  respect  to  other  persons ; 
what  did  you  mean  by  other  persons  ? — He  meant  to  say  that  some 
disorder  had  already  happened,  in  regard  to  other  persons,  for  similar 
causes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  similar  causes? — I  have  repeated  what  that 
gentleman  told  me. 

Did  you  understand  that  it  was  with  respect  to  witnesses  who  had 
come  to  give  evidence  in  respect  to  the  Queen  ? — I  believed  it  was 
for  this  object. 
■  Did  you  know  that  any  witnesses  had  at  that  time  come  over 
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to  giie  cvideace  in  tbc  cause  of  the  Queeu  ?-^  did  not  know  with 
certaiDtT ;  but  in  ;he  same  «aj  1  vas  coming,  I  iiiigbt  imagioe  that 
sooK  vMBec  peopb  aai^ht  haTc  already  come. 

It  «■:»  then  in  consequence  of  having  been  sent  for  that  you  caiHt 
at  that  ti'Tie  :o  En^laodJ — Precisely. 

Wbere  cr.d  you  loJg^  when  you  first  came  to  England  ? — In  i^ 
cesier  S«i«:tte,  at  the  Sabloolere's  HoteL 

H<3W  «»(  did  yaa  oootinne  there  ?-*About  a  fortnight. 

When?  did  you  go  afterwards? — ^To  Arundel  Street. 

Bow  licog  (id  yon  remain  in  the  name  of  Milani  ?-^UntU  the  affnr 
^  Dcver  bajpfiewed. 

Ifc  vas  th^Q  that  yoo  changed  it^  and  not  before  ? — Not  before. 

Jkt  Eitii  oj  JXirliHgtom. — Wiat  was  the  cause  of  your  being  dis* 
cfior^evi  from  the  senrice  of  her  Royal  Highness  ? — It  was  in  conse* 
(|«nftce  oC  a  diitrence  which  I  had  with  the  confectioner. 

MTho  was  the  jpcrson  that  dbcharged  you  ? — Count  Schiavini  sent  Cm 
me  in  the  morning,  and  told  me  that  he  had  received  orders.  f|fpi9  |icv 
Roval  Highness  to  discharge  me. 

Vou  have  said,  in  a  part  of  your  deposition,  that  you  lived  with  a 
\lr.  Godfrrr  snce  you  came  to  England ;  in  what  capacity  did  yon 
live  w*.ih  \ir.  Godfrey  ? — ^As  1  was  ill  in  London,  I  sought  after  a 
pbce  in  the  country,  ttiiere  to  go  and  establish  my  health;;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Godfrey's. 

You  have  spoken  of  some  balls,  which  were  given  at  the  Barona^ 
were  those  balls  given  previously  to  her  Royal  Highness  going  to 
Turin? — Some  were  given  before  going  to  Turin. 

Do  you  recollect  at  Turin,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sardinia^  or 
either  of  them,  coming  to  the-Hotel  de  Universe^  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness ? — I  do  not  remember. 

I^  Marquis  qf  Huntly, — When  Count  Schiavini  give  you  your 
discharge,  did  you  not  receive  a  certificate  of  character,  signed  by  th)^ 
Princess  of  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said^  that  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
paper  in  question  was  not  signed  by  the  Princess. 

The  Attorney-General  denied  such  proof. 

Mr^  Brougham  corrected  himself.  He  should  have  said 
that  no  proof  had  been  given^  that  the  paper  was  so 
sigueit. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  would  alter  his  question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought,  that  after  what  had 
passed,  the  question  **  signed  by  the  Princess,"  would  not 
do  until  there  was  some  proof  that  the  certificate  bad 
been  so  signed. 

Did  you  receive  a  certificate  at  the  time  you  were  discharge,d  from 
the  siervkc  of  her  Rojal  Highness? — He  did  not  give  it  me  on  the 
same  moment,  but  he  gave  it  to  me  on  the  foUowing  day. 

What  rank  Ivad  you,  when  you  first  joined  the  army  in  Italy  ?— A 
sonimon  soldier. 

Were  not  you  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  from  your  own  good 
.vWiiuct  aoU  UHrrii  ? — ^Yes. 

Ttt' fc'  Grosvenor, — Were  you  acquainted  with  any  officers  in  the 
^(iiv»    i)  ^^hich  \ou  ^i^eOL^lV.V\aV\^tt^mVi<;>  vxVv^ec^uently  obtained 


commissions  in  the  Swiss  armr^  of  wliieh  yon  haVe'spoketi'l: — ^I  d<>  not 
remember. 

yiscount  Falmouth. — You  are  understood  to  have  stated^  that  the 
Princess  was  present  during  the  bails  mentioned  by  yoo,  as  given  by 

■  her  Royal  Highness  at  tlie  Baron:i,  how  long  was  »he  usually  present 
at  those  ball^? — As  her  Royal  Highness  had  her  own  apartment  con- 

'  tiguous  to  the  ball-room  where  she  had  her  own  party,  so  she  came 
from  the  room  and  came  into  the  ball-room,  where  she  staid  three  or 
four  minutes  and  returned  into  her  own  roon^. 

You  have  stat(*d  that  the  women  were  taken  out  of  the  ball-room  at 
,  the  M/ill  and  pleasure  of  the  men»  do  you  remember  that  on  any  one 
occasion  any  of  the  women  were  taken  out  of  the  bali*room  in  her 
Royal  Highness's  presence  ?— I  never  made  this  observation. 

Did  you  consider  yourself  as  entitled  to  mix  with  the  company  at 
those  balls  ?*— All  had  equal  liberty. 

(  You  are  tp  be  understood  that  you  did  consider  yourself  as  one  of 
the  company  ? — Certainly. 

Were  you,  or  were  any  of  the  other  servants,  allpvired  to  invite  your 
'  friends  to  those  balls  ?— As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  ;  in  regard  to 
others  I  do  not  believe  ^hey  had  such  a  power. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  the  Princess  herself>  or  anothpr 
person  directed  by  her,  aske<l  the  company  ? — Certainly. 

At  the  time  you  left  her  Royal  Highnesses  service,  had  you  any  re- 
cent quarrel  with  Bergami  ? — 1  do  not  remember. 

The-  Earl  of  iMuderdale, — Do  you  speak  and  understand  the 
French  language  ?— I  do. 

Was  the  speech  which  the  Princess  made  to  you  about  the  girls  ia 
the  court,  when  she  was  v^ith  Bergami,  in  French  or  Italian  ? — Her 
.  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  me  aUvnys  in  French. 

Cap  you  state,  in  FrcHch,  the  term%  she  used  ? — Her  Royal  High- 

.  ness  in  the  court,  said  to  me,  "Je  veux  faire  un  cadeau  a  quel- 

qu'unes  de  ces  demoiselles  qui  viennent  a  la  dense;  comment  pent 

on  les  habiler  ces  vierges,  Mr.  Sacchinl;  croyez  vous  qu'elles  sont 

■  telles  ?** — **  Moi  j'ai  reponcIA,  quant  a  moi,  je  crois  qu'elles  sont  des 
honnetes  filles,  el  jen*  ai  rien  ^  dire  a  leur  charge.'*  Son  Altesse  me 
dit,  "  Eh  coquin,  je  sais  que  vous  avez  couche  avec  trois  d'eux^  et 
aussi  combien  de  iois  vuus  avez  en  commerce  avec  eux.^* 

Mr,  Brougham  wished  to  know,  whether,  in  speakiog 
of  x\\e  demoiselies  with  whom  the  witness  was  said  to 
-have  been  familiar,  her  Majesty  used  the  words,  ** avec 
cMj/'  with  them,  or  "  avec  tell*  with  such. 

The  witness  stated,  in  French,  what  had  taken  place, 
as  he' had  before  done ;  adding,  that  "  her  Royal  High- 
.ness  spoke  much  better  French  than  he  did,  but  that  he 
gave  the  effect  of  her  observation/* 

Mr.  Brougham  observed  that  this  was  an  important 
variation. 

The  Solicitor''General  wished  the  question  andansv^er 
to  be  taken  down  in  the  original  language^ 

This  was  done  by  a  gentleman  who  stood. near  the 
counsel  for  ih^  bill,  and  the  paper  was]ia«ded  to  the  wit- 
ness, who  deni«d  chat  part  of  the  answer.  w*a  wclue-v^.^*^ 
he  had  g'wen  \\,  ,      ,         . 
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The  Earl  of  Lauktrdait  said  a  ^question  had  been  pot 
to  the  witness  relative  to  a  word  (and,  undoubtedly^  the 
meaning  he  intended  to  affix  to  a  particular  term  was  fit 
matter  tor  their  lordships'  consideration);  and  the  ex« 
pressions  he  was  supposed  to  have  used  were  taken  down, 
and  put  into  his  hands;  but,  on  !o6king  at  the  paper»  he 
declared  that  it  did  not  contain  his  answer^  and  therefore 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  proceed  further  with  that  point. 

The  interpreter  observed,  that  he  did  not  put  down 
the  answer.  It  was  written  by  another  person,  and 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  not,  therefore,  account- 
able for  it. 

Here  the  answer  of  the  witness,  in  French,  was  again 
read  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Did  the  Princess  of  Wales  say  aothiog 
more  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 

Did  you  see  those  virgins  at  a  ball  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  pre* 
aenty  subsequent  to  that  period  ? — I  do  not  know  what  verginelil  sbs 
was  speaking  of ;  I  thought  she  was  speaking  in  a  general  way. 

Were  there  any  balls  subsequent  to  that  period  ?— There  were. 

Were  they  attended  by  the  same  sort  of  company  ?— -Nearly  by  the 
fUBLtne  persons. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  it  in  which  the  Princes?  of  Wales  was 
when  you  opened  the  curtains,  was  it  a  carria^  in  which  pnersons  must 
sit,  or  was  it  a  carriage  in  which  they  mi^^ht  either  lie  or  sit  ? — ^As  ber 
Hoyal  Highness  had  three  or  four  carnages  in  her  suite,  sometimes 
she  went  in  one,  sometimes  she  went  in  another ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  might  be  either  sitting  or  stretched — sitting  most  certainty 
because  I  have  seen  them  sitting, 

Do  you  recollect  in  which  carriage  her  Royal  Highness  was  when 
you  opened  the  curtain  early  in  the  morninjg?'— I  do  not  remember. 

Had  she  more  carriages  with  curtains  which  you  could  open  than 
one  ? — I  believe  she  had  two. 

In  either  of  those  carriages,  was  not  it  possible  for.a  person  to  lie  at 
full  length  ?— >I  believe  tliat  one  might. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  were 
sitting  or  lying  at  the  time  the  scene  took  place,  Mihich  you  have  de* 
bribed  ? — To  me  tliey  appeared  to  be  sitting. 

Have  you  said,  that  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  carriage  that 
irorning? — I  have  said,  that  I  do  not  remember  this  circumstance. 

Can  you  say  wltether  the  Countess  Oldi  was  there  ? — I  have  Said 
that  I  do  not  remember,  that  it  is  not  present  in  my  mind  ;  1  cannot 
say  whether  stie  was  present  or  not 

if  there  was  any  body  present,  are  you  not  certain  that  the  PrincefQ 
aiid  Bergami  were  sitting  next  one  another } — I  saw  them  one  next  to 
the  other. 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  withdraw." 
Earl  Grey  observed,  that  if  interruptions  of  this  kin'd 
were  suffered  to  take  place^  they  would  have  an  effect 
directijr  contriiry  to  that  which  was  intended.  They 
would  proirMt,  instead  of  shortening  their  lordships' 
proceedings.  •    *        ^    .  i^     ; 
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7%e  Earl  qf  Bakaras. — At  the  time  you  withdrew  the  cuftaih,  did. 
her  Royal  Highness  sit  on  the  right  or  left  of  Bergami  ? — Her  Uoyal 
Highness  was  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Bergami. 

Was  the  opening  of  the  small-clothes  on  the  right  or  tiie  left  of  Her* 
gtin'rs  person  ?— On  the  rieht. 

The  Earl  qf  jftow/^.— when  you  opened  the  cartains  did  you  ask  ■ 
for  orders  ? — No,  because  they  were  asleep. 

Did  you  wait  ? — I  did  not. 

Lofd  CaUhoTp, — Did  you  ask  to  see  the  Princess  after  Schiavini 
gave  you  your  di^^chari^e  ?^-I  asked  to  see  the  Princess  after  I  had  re- 
ceived my  certificate^  the  evening  before  I  went  away. 

Did  you  see  the  Princess  after  you  had  received  that  certificate  ?— 
I  do  not  reiHemt)er. 

Did  you  see  her  Royal  Highness  after  you  understood  you  were  to 
quit  her  service? — I  did* 

•  What  passed  upon  that  occasion  ?— -Her  Royal  Highness  told  me» 
tbat  she  gave  me  my  discbarge,  in  order  to  give  an  example  to  other 
lervants,  to  prevent  quarrels  takipc  place  in  the  house. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  state  what  the  cause  of  these  quarrels  w^s  ? 
-^he  toid  me,  that  as  I  had  this  quarrel  with  the  confectioner,  and 
that  she  did  not  like  that  such  quarrels  should  happen  in  her  house. 

Did  she  state  any  other  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  you  ?— She  did 
not. 

Did  you  make  any  reply  to  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  replied  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  that  I  did  not  believe'  it  to  be  a  fault  sufficiently  great ' 
for  me  to  be  discharged. 

Did  she  make  any  allusion  to  your  former  conduct,  previous  to. 
tbese  quarrels  ? — Her  Royal  Highness  always  showed  her  satis£aclion 
towards  my  conduct. 

Did  she  then  make  to  you  any  promise  of  a  certificate  of  gqod . 
conduct  ?-— We  did  not  talk  abgut  certificate. 

The  following  questions  were  put  by  the  Lord-Chun^ 
cellor^  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General : — 
-  Do  you.  know  this  paper  (a  paper  being  shown  to  the  witness)  to  be 
he  handwriting  of  Schiavini  l-^M  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  handwrituig 
>f  Schiavini. 

Have  jou  seeo  him  write?-— I  have  also  received  letters  from 
Schiavini. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  ?— Several  times. 

T}o  you  believe  that  to  be  his  handwriting  ?-r-*I  think  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Gurney^  the  shorthand-writer^  wished  to  know 
i^hether  he  was  to  enter  amongst  the  minutes,  the  French' 
•  xplanation  which  the  witness  had  given  of  what  the* 
^riDoess  had  said  in  the  court ;  and  was^  as  we  under- 
stood, answered  affirmatively. 

Mr,  Brougham.'^l  wish  to  put  a  question,  arising  out 

of  the  addition  which  the  witness  made  to  his  former 

answer,  when  interrogated  relative  to  the  use  of  a  cer-* 

Uin  French  word.    The  question  is,  did  not  the  witness^ 

in  answer  to  the  following  question  put  to  him  hytbe 

interpreter,  namely^  "whether  her  Royal  Highness  had 

r  Made  use  of  the  word  eux  or  iei'^**  did  l\e  uo\.  va\^NR^t 

t                                           3  t  '2 
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nearly  in  these  terms — '^  Son  A  It  esse  Romaic  aura  parti, 
itiieux  gue  moi  (mais  c'eioit  a  ttl  effet)  "  ? 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the  question* 

The  Lord-Chancellor, '-^The  way  in  which  your  qties^ 
tion  is  propounded,  supposes  the  interpreter  to  be  bini- 
self  examining  the  witness.  I  apprehend  the  regnlaf 
way  would  be  to  put  a  question,  through  a  peer,  similar 
to  this — '*  Whether,  when  a  particular  circumstance  wat 
spoken  of,  he  had  answered  in  the  way  alluded  to  V^ 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  their  lordships'  pardon  ;  bat 
they  did  not  seem  to  perceive^the  purpose  or  his  exami- 
nation :  that  purpose  was,  to  point  out  a  contradiction. 
He  would  ask,  first,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  the  inter- 
preter did  not  say  a  certain  thing  to  the  witness,  to  which 
he  conceived  there  could  be  no  objection.  At  all  events, 
he  hoped  their  lordships  would  allow  him  to  ask^  whe- 
ther some  particular  person,  no  matter  whether  the  io- 
terpreter  or  any  one  else,  had  not  put  a  certain  question 
to  him,  to  which  he  answered—*'  Son  Alles%e  Royale 
aura  parle  mieux  que  moi  (mdis  e^etoit  a  tel  eff'tt)  **  i 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  a  few  words  against  the 
admissibility  of  the  question. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  witness 
might  be  examined  as  to  any  thing  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  court ;  and  that  to  which  objec- 
tion was  made  was  a  circumstance  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  put  the  question  in  this  form : — 
When  you  were  asked,  a  Ifttle  while  ago,  whether  her 
Boyal  Highness  made  use  of  the  word  "  eux"  or  of  the 
word  "  tel/'  did  you  not  say,  in  answer,  alluding  to 
what  you  had  previously  stated  in  French,-*.**  Son  Altesse 
Royale  aura  parle  mieux  que  moi  (mais  c'etoit  a  tel  effet)  "f 

'The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  this  mode  of  ask- 
ing the  question,  as  the  concluding  words  were  not  on 
the  minutes.  In  his  opinion  the  witness  ought  merely  to 
be  asked  what  did  he  say  i 

The  Lor d^'Cha nee llor,--^ Ask  whether  the  witness  has 
not  stated,  in  the  course  of  tliis  morning,  that  what  the 
Princess  said  was  "  to  this  effert  ?*' 

Did  you  not  say  just  now,  «  Son  Aitesse  Royale  aura  parl6  mieux 
que  moi  (mais  c'etoit  a  tel  effet)  "? — No. .  ; 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  used  the  first  part  of  the  words,  but 
not  the  last  part ;  that  you  did  not  say,  "mais  c'etoit  a  tel  effet* 
(but  this  was  the  cKeCVy.— ^o;  l^aid,  "  mais  ca  est  le  fait."  (But 
tiiat  is  the  fact.") 

A  peer  submUied  lo  xWvi  \oxd^?>DA^%  ^V^^^x  \\.  ^^^4 
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not  be  ftdvisable^  when  a  difficulty  arose  in  making  the- 
witness  understand  a  question^  to  permit  the  interpreter 
to  put  it^  so  as  to  make  its  meaning  intelligible,  instead, 
of  endeavouring  to  translate  it  literally? 

Another  peer  objected  to  this  mode,  conceiving  that 
the  question  should  be  put  as  literally  as  possible. 

The  peer  who  offered  the  suggestion  conceived,  when 
there  was  a  doubt  that  tlie  witness  did  not  understand 
the  literal  version,  that  the  latitude  which  he  spoke  of 
would  be  permitted  by  their  lordships.   ■  ^  ' 

The  question  and  answer  were  then,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  read  by  the  shorthand-writer. 

The  witness  withdrew  immediately  after. 

The  Lofd-Chancellor  took  this  opportunity  of  stating," 
that  he  had   received  a  communication  from  a  noble 

lord  (Lord Montagu),  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 

Qaeen,  who  was  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  would  pre- 
vent him   from  attending  the  House.     He  wished    to^ 
know  whether  the  counsel  on  both  sides  would  agree 
that  he  might  be  examined  abroad,  by  something  iii  the. 
nature  of  a  commission?     Their  lordships  had  caused 
witnesses  to  be  examined  in  Ireland,  by  directing  ma- 
gistrates there  to  take  depositions,  and  they  had  done 
the  same  in  different  parts  of  this  country.     He  knew 
this  could  not  be  permitted  without  the  consent  of  both' 
parties;   but,  if  they  would  consent,  he  thought  their 
lordships  would  agree  to  the  proceeding,  as  far  as  the 
practice  of  the  Flouse  was  concerned.     He  did  not  wish, 
to  receive  any  answer  from  the  counsel  this  evening  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  would  mention  it  tO'^morrow  morn- 
ing, apd  in  the  mean  time  they  would  h;'.ve  an  opportu- 
nity of  considering  the  matter.     He  thought  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  state  the  circumirtance,  when  he  was* 
apprized  that  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  Queen  could 
not  attend. 

Robert  Hare  was  then  called  in,  and  sworn,  and 
examined  as  follows  by  the  Solicitor-General : — 

Are  you  casbier  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Corn* 
pany  ? — I  am. 

How  long  have  you  held  that  sit^iation  ?— ^About  thirteen  years. 

Does  her  Majesty  the  Queen  keep  any  cash  at  the  house  of  Coutts - 
and  Company  ? — Site  does. 

How  long  has  she  done  so  ?— I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  time,  but 
previously  to  her  g.oing  abroad. 

Have  you,  as  cashier,  from  time  to  tinib  paid  her  drafts  Pt-^I  have. 

State  whether  you  believe  thai  s\^\>^\^t«V«>»^>^\^\«!C^^H<^^'^«5K>i5\^ 
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Qu^n  (a  paper  being  shown  to  Ihe  witness)  ?— I  think  it  is  the  hand' ; 
writing  of  the  Quern  when  Princess  of  Wales. 

Cross-examined  by   Mr,  Brougham, — Do  you  know  the  hand« 
Writing  of  bis  Majesty  the  King} — I  have  seen  it. 

Do  you  know  his  handwriting  wheii  you  see  it?— I  think  I  should 
know  it. 

The  Solicitor^General'^llzve  you  ever  seen  the  King  write?— 
Never. 

How  do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  the  King  ?— ^I  have  only  seem 
it  in  a  comniission. 

What  commission  ? — I  do  not  exactly  recollect  what ;  but  the  KiogV 
tignature  has  been  shown  to  me  in  a  commission. 

Have  you  any  other  knowledge  of  the  handwriting  of  the  King,  ex- 
cept that  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a'commission,  was  shown  to  youp 
and  you  were  told  that  was  the  handwriting  of  the  King  ?— Not  an/' 
knowledge. 

Mr,  Brougham. — Did  his  Majesty^  when  Prince  of  Wales>  keep 
Aimey  at  your  house  ? — He  did. 

Were  you  cashier  at  the  time  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  pay  his  drafts  f^-^He  did  not  draw  himself. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw^  and  the  paper 
spoken  to  b;  the  witness  was  then  read. 

Paaro,  5th  Novembert  1817. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  certifies  to  whomsoever^  that  Mr* 
Joseph  Sacchi,  native  of  Como»  and  during  a  year  in  the  service  of 
H.  K.  H.  at  first  as  courier  and  aftenvards  as  equerry,  is  endowed  of 
the  best  behaviour^  and  has  served  her  with  all  assiduity,  zeal,  ai)d 
fidelity  :  it  is  also  certified,  that  the  above  mentioned  Mr.  Sacchi  has 
been  dismissed  merely  from  motives  of  economy,  and  for  the  prefer* 
CDce  alone  which  older  servants  in  her  service  ought  to  have. 

CAROLINE, 

Princess  of  Wales, 

The  Attorney^Gentral  proposed  to  give  in  evidence 
the  certificate  produced  by  Majocbi,  referring  to  the 
evidence  (in  page  413);  and  it  appearing  on  the  fur 
tber  evidence  that  Schiavini  (in  whose  handwriting  it 
was  proved  to  b^)  was  marshal  of  the  palace,  and  that  be 
bad  in  several  iniitances  given  certificates  to  the  servants. 

Mr*  Brougham,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  thougli 
it  appeared  by  the  testimony  of  Madame  Demont  that 
Schiavini  '^  several  times"  had  given  certificates,  yet' 
those  very  words  implied  that  somebody  else  gave  them 
at  other  times. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Fran- 
cesco di  Rollo,  who  had  received  a  certificate  from  the' 
bands  and  in  the  writing  of  the  Princess  herself.     He 
thought  that  no  sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  read- 
ing the  certificate  of  Majochi. 

The  House  decided  accordingly,  and  it  was  rejected. 
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had  an  application  to  make  of  considerable  importance; 
that  certain  persons  resident  at  Lugano,  who  were  in- 
tended to  be  produced  as  witnesses,  had  set  out  in  order 
to  give  their  evidence  ;  that  they  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Beaovais,-when  reports  and  rumours  had  reached  them 
that  certain  persons  who  had  come  h^re  for  the  purpose 
jof  giving  evidencCi  had  been  extremely  ill  treated  at 
Dover;  that  they  were  alarmed^  and  in  consequence  of 
the  apprehensions  they  entertained,  they  went  before 
the  magistrates  at  Beauvais  on  the  27th  of  July,  and 
made  a  deposition  to  that  effect,  and  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  proceed,  had  returned  to  Lugano ;  that  this 
deposition  being  received  in  this  country,  persons  were 
immediately  dispatched,  in  the  hopeof  overtaking  them 
before  they  had  reached  their  home,  but  that  they  had 
reached  their  home  before  they  could  be  overtaken; 
that  on  Monday  last,  letters  had  been  received  from  Lu- 
cerne, near  to  the  residence  of  the  witnesses  in  question, 
in  which  it*  was  stated,  that  those  witnesses  had  altered 
their  determination,  and  were  about,  on  the  following 
day,  the  Sgth  of  August,  to  set  out  for  England  for  the. 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  ;  that  as  their  arrival  might 
therefore  be  expected  in  a  very  few  days,  he  begged  \o 
ask  of  their  lordships  an  jLidjournment,  to  permit  that  evi- 
dence, which  he  conceived  to  be  important,  to  be  laid 
before  the  House.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  mention 
these  circumstances,  and  to  ask  their  lordships  whether, 
in  an  anxious  desire  that  this  great  subject  should  be 
thoroughly  and  properly  investigated,  they  did  not  think 
the  application  for  a  short  delay  fit  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  resisting  the  application,  said,  that 
the  only  analogy  to  guide  the  House  was  to  be  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  courts  below  :  there,  such  a  motion 
as  that  the  remainder  of  a  trial  should  be  postponed  when 
it  had  been  half  gone  through,  because  a  material  wit- 
ness was  absent  had  never  yet  been  heard  of.  Motions 
of  the  kind  were  invariably  made  before  the  trial 
commenced,  and  then  the  party  must  swear  to  the  im^ 
portance  of  the  testimony,  to  his  inability  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  witness,  and  his'expectation  that  in  a 
short  tim«  he  might  be  procured,  was  generally  added  in 
the  affidavit.  As,  however,  by  the  fo'rms  of  the  House, 
affidavits  could  not  be  admitted,  he  presumed  that  it 
would  be  required  those  points  should  be  established  ^v 
the  bar.     He  was  ready  to  assame  \Vv«teio\^  ^^x  ^^ 
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Attorney-General  uus  prepared  to  do  so,  and  he  should 
oppose  the  present  application  on  very  obvious  grounds. 
The  prosecution  had  been  commenced,  (and  he  only 
used  the  word  prosecution  for  shortness,  as,  for  aught  he 
knew,  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  amicable  lawsuit, 
•iind  most  of  all  unlike  a  prosecution,)  and  the  prose* 
cutor  had  had  full  lime  to  prepare  himself:  for  months 
itid  years  he  had  known  that  it  was  to  be  brought  into 
court;  he  had  chosen  his  own  time,  and  he  had,  above 
all,  begun  it  with  a  debate  staring  him  in  the  face^  ori- 
ginating on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  and  in  which  the- 
. attention  of  the  Attorney-General  was  called  most,  espe- 
cially to  this  point.  '*  Do  not  begin  (said  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen)  before  you  are  quite  ready,  for  delay  in 
the  commencement  is  comparatively  of  no  import- 
ance, but  delay  interjected  in  the  middle,  after  the  ac- 
cusers' case  is  closed,  may  lead  to  the  most  mischievous 
.consequences."  A  delays  however,  between  one  part  of 
the  prosecution  a  id  another  had  never  entered  into 
their  imagination,  and  the  argument  was  directed  against 
ony  interval  between  the  case  for  the  accusers  and  for 
the  accused;  but,  let  it  be  observed,  after  this  the  At- 
torney-General did  not  go  on  at  once;  he  took  an  addi- 
tional three  weeks  to  prepare  his  case — he  would  not 
proceed  instanUr^  as  the  Queen's  message,  and  her  coun- 
sel, most  earnestly  entreated,  but  he  iusisted  upon  wait- 
ing three  or  four  weeks  under  pretence  that  his  witnesses 
were  not  ready.  The  House  had  granted  that  delay; 
it  had  granted  it  on  the  distinct  uudersiahding  that  on 
the  17th  of  August  he  would  be  fully  prepared  for 
his  undertaking.  This  delay  liaving  occurred,  a  strong 
disposition  prevailed,  on  the  ^xart  of  the  counsel  for 
her  Majesty,  that  three  or  four  days'  further  time 
should.be  allowed  for  their  personal  accommodation: 
they  were  told,  however,  that  it  was  impossible,  that 
no  noble  lord  could  propose  it,  and  although  the 
Queen's  Solicitor-General  and  himself  were  in  an  in- 
iirm  state  of  health,  and  though  medical  certificates 
could  have  been  produced  to  show  that  six  or  seven  days 
might  make  all  the  difference  between  sickness,  and 
health,  and  between  danger  and  security^  they  were  told 
that  the  matter  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  Yet 
now,  jn  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Attorney-General  came 
forward,  and  told  the  House  that  he  was  expecting  three 
ov  four  mpre  mtue^ft^^)  ^\^^  v.l\a^  he  must  b^  allowed  (• 
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Hop,  to  mend,  and  patch  hia  case  by  the  teslinronyof 
iqme  frightened  Lnganians.  He  (Mr.  Broughan))  asked 
if  there  was  any  thing  like  fairness — any  thingvl ike  equal 
treatment  in  this — whether,  referring  to  the  analogy  of 
6ther  trials,  a  prosecutor  was  to  be  allowed  to  paove  i'n 
the  middle,  until  be  could  hunt  op  new  evidence  to  prop 
•his  case,  ihaX  cou-ld  not  stand  wrihoat  fresh  support?  If 
any  impediment  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  wit^' 
•nesses  by  her  Majesty,  which  was  not  pretended,  there 
i might  be  some  ground  for  such  a  request;  but  was  the 
^  House,  merely  because  this  story  (to  which  he  would  not 
.give  the  vdgar  appellation  due)  was  told  from  Beau- 
yais,  to  grant  time  for  the  collection  of  new  evidence 
and  the  promulgation  of  fresh  slanders  f  tte'did  not  say 
that  the  Attorney-General  would  abuse  thte  interval  so  to 
be  allowed— he  was  incapable  of  it :  he  did  not  say  that 
those  who  sent  him  here,  (whom  he  did  not  know>  be- 
cause every  time  they  were  mentioned  they  were  veiled 
hi  additional  obscurity)  wx>u]d  abuse  it ;  but  he  entreated 
the  attenticyU' of  th«  House  to  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  a  concession  of  this  kind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  In  ordinary  case« 
the  absence  of  a*  material  witness  in  the  middle  o^  atrial 
mvatiably  led  to  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant,  and  he 
felt  satisfied  that  even  in  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
their  lordships  wonki'  not  consent  to  thirniost  unprece- 
dented demand. 

Mr.  Denman,  before  he  followed  on  the  same  side, 
wished  to  know  at  what  time  these  supposed  witnesses 
Were  at  Beanvais? 
The  Attorney-Gentral  repliied,  on  the  27th  of  Jnly^ 
Mr.  Dtnman\''^n  the  27th  of  July  these  witnesses 
had  returned  from  Beauvais,  because  they  heard  ru- 
moors  of  what  had  passed  at  Dover.  He  requested 
th^ir  lordships  to  ask  themselves,  whether  ff  any  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  had  been  alarmed  by  reports 
that  the  Alien  bill  would  be  put  in  foree  against  tiiem; 
or  (hat  the  English  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts-^active 
agents  against  the  Queen-^were  using  their  utmost  efforts 
to  brhng  them  into  trouble,  they  would  think  it  sufficient 
ground  for  delaying  the  progress  of  the  defence;, 
-more  especially  when  it  had  been  commenced  at  the 
time  chosen  by  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  and  when, 
therefore,  they  came  plighted  to  pursue  it  to  a  conclusion. 
Yet  sucb^  in  truth,  was  the  req\ie%X  otivVv^  vaXv^x  iA^\^^ 
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garding  witnesses  who  w^re  to  be  here  f6ttr  or  five  days 
hefBce,  and  who  might  have  beep  here  four  or  five  days 
ago  \f  ordinary  diligence  bad  been  ased  by  the  agetit 
who  had  them  in  his  charge.  Where  was  this  to  stop  ? 
Waaihe  Attorney-General  to  be  permitted  thus  to^iipipiy 
defects  in  every  instance  where  be  had  completely  faiiM 
in.  establishing  the  facts  he  had  opened  f  Was  tieiali 
auch  paltry  pretexts  as  these  to  introduce  fresh  cargoes 
of  Luganian  witnesses^  What  ageiit  would  not  ia  fa*- 
ture  take  care  to  neglect  his  duty,  if  it  were  to  place  his 
employer  in  »  situation  so  advantageous  i  When  woiitd 
the  prosecution  be  terminated,  if  excuses  like  theae, 
fvhicli  would  be  scouted  in  any  of  our  coorta.  mer^.  ac- 
jeepted  by  the  House  to  induce  them  to  abandon  all  tbe 
baown  forms  of  justice?  From  day  to  day  opportaniliiBS 
'for  preparation  and  completion  bad  beea  afforded  to  tbe 
other  side*;  and  now,  in  the  last  hour  of  tri«I,  when  ibat 
^riod  had  arrived  for  which  the  Queen  hmA  been  «o  kmg 
and  ao  anxiously  waiting,  she  was  told  that  ahe  wais  lobe 
again  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  new  dirt,  by  foiikforoe- 
ments  of  supplemental  witnesses.  Sorely  from  cviargr 
quarter  she  had  enough  to  complain  i>f,  without  being 
isuhjiccted  to  this  additional  suffering.  To  consent -fto  tte 
application  would  be  the  most  gross  and  intolerable  in- 
-Jiistice^«nd  he  was  confident  that  the  honourable  nuindt 
^f  their  lordships  would  refuse  at  once  to  aubject  to  it 
that  illustrious  female,  who  for  weeka  had  been  dbe  vio- 
tim  of  calumnies  to  which  the  Attorney-Geheral  %ad 
not  even  ventured  to  allude.  He  entreated  the  House 
to  have  some  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  'that  ia« 
jtired  'lady^  at  the  moment  when  «he  expected  <i6  be 
called  upon  for  that  defence  with  'wMoh  ahe  was 'fully 
-l^nepared,  and  which  would  clear -her  from  all  -the  foiu 
anpersions  cast  upon  her  character  and  conduct,  in  no 
eases  but  those  protracted  pvosecotiona  for  treason -had 
i«djournmenls  taken  place  from  day  to  day;  but,  here, 
not  the  slightest  ground  had  been  (aid  for  the  motiorn; 
•and  recollecting  the  weight  of  imputati«n  .-reMiag  on  hia 
illustrious  client,  he  was  confi4ent  that  tt>  their  lordshipii 
ahe  Wtould  find  a  bulwark  and  protection  against  the  iieir 
:eargo  of  libels  about  to  beimporied  iagaioat-her. 

The  Attorney-^General  commenced  his  reply  bycem- 
.plaining  of  the  unfair  opportunities  taken  by  the  other 
aide,  of  deviating  from  the  real  question  ibr  the  aake  of 
'making  decdatualOTsad^SMi^v^udk^oSbmai^^^ 


Ugaijid^  Aie  witnesses  already  produced.  He  bad  alta 
9PI9€^  reason  to  complaia  of  the  manner  in  which  tha  pfct- 
s.eiit  {Hp|)lication  had  been  treated*.  It  had  been  Jiaid  that 
th^  oi)^ct  was  to  mend  and  patch  up  the  case  of  the 
^fti^pportera  of  the  bill ;  hut,  after  having  stated  the  purttf 
cfylaf  circumstances^  he  appealed  to  their  lordships  wbep 
lih^r  this,  charge  were  deserved^  and  whether  the  motiam 
3va9  not  founded  ia  reason  and  justicef  It  had  been 
aaked  W/bj  tlie  request  was  not  made  on  the  17th  of  Au* 
gast ;  but  the  answer,  was  clear-— because  there  was  then 
Wi^y  reason  to  suppose  that  the  witnesses  would  arrive i« 
H«i^  for  the  inquiry.  Mext^  it  had  been  said  that  the  agent 
bad  neglected  his  duty,  when  the  fact  was  that  no  agent 
iiad  been  employed  to  conduct  the  witnesses^  and  twre 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  from  their  conduct  that  they 
w^e  willing  to  give  their  testimony.  The  proces  verbai 
before  the  magistrate  of  Beanvais,  which  he  held  in  his 
^andj  was  decisive  as  to  the  real  cause  of  .the  delay. 
)?rom  the  endeavours  used  there  was  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  witnesses  were  actually  on  the  rond,  and 
thia  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  been  heard  of.  The 
^tiler  of  the  House^  under  which  he  attended^  desired  him 
to  produce  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  this 
was  a  part  of  the  original  evidence:  they  were  no  new 
witnesj^s,  their  names  and  the  nature  of  their  depositions 
were  koown^  and  but  for  an  accident  some  of  them  would 
probably  by  this  time  have  been  examined.  It  had  been 
firged  that  ample  time  had  been  allowed  to  the  prosecu-» 
<Qra»  as  they  werecalledy  to  prepare;  but  he  had  had  no 
^Qtice  to  attend  until  the  second  reading  had  heen  fixed  ^ 
and  when  he  bad  opened  his  case,  he  bad  done  so  in  the 
firm  persuasion  that  all  the  witnesses  would  arrive  in  time 
i^t  si^)»pQft  the  statement.  Their  lordships  would  deal 
with  the  application  as  they  thought  best;  but  he  had 
dcvie  no  more  than  his  duty  in  requesting  that  time  might 
be  allowed  for  the  procuring  of  that  evidence  which 
the  House  had  ordered  him  to  produce.  It  was  a  little 
singular  that  this  objection  to  a  short  postponement 
should  come  from  those  who  had  obtained  a  delay  for 
the  purposes  of  more  effectaal  cross-examination. 

3%6  Lord-Cliancelior  thought  that  the  House  would.find 
inftnite  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision ;   but  in  hi» 
opinion  the  question  would  not  be  faivly  raised  until  prooj?- 
had  been  given  at  tlie  bar  of  the  cause  of  tbe  deteatioiv 
pf  ithe  witnesses^   their  ma^cialVty,  «iu^  <>>Xv^i  m^po^^co^^ 
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«lauce«  of  a  Tike  nature.  It  would  be  very  daagerous  fo|f 
the  House  to  proceed  to  a  decision  upon  any  case  merely 
nssumed.  He  wislied,  therefore^  to  know  what  the  At^ 
torney-Geueral  was  prepared  to  prove  in  this  respect; 
and  also  to  be  informed  whether  the  transactions  to  which 
the  witnesses  were  to  swear  had  been  included  in  his  ori^ 
ginal  opening.  Then  might  arise  a  question  whether  the 
counsel  for  the  Queen  were  prepared  to  go  into  the  far-f 
ther  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  already  produced ; 
and  if  in  the  interval,  and  before  th^summitig  up  of  th6 
Solicitor-General,  the  witnesses  arrived,  the  subject  would 
be  attended  with  less  embarrassment.  He  did  not  mead 
It  to  be  at  all  understood  that  he  should  be  ready  to  acr 
cede  to  the  present  proposal,  because  it  required  most 
deliberate  and  anxious  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  opinion^ 
but  merely  to  state  a  few  points  for  the  attention  of  ihe 
House.  He  admitted  thai  the  special  grounds  ought  to 
be  established  at  the  bar,  and  he  took  it  to  be  quit^  clear, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  uutil  the  case  of  the  Attorney-Ger 
iaeral  was  closed,  it  was  competent  to  him'  to  bring  for- 
ward any  evidence  with  which  he  might  be  furnished; 
If  this  application  had  never  been  made,  the  Attornjey* 
General  would  have  been  entitled  to  call  on  the  other 
side  to  finish  their  cross-exaipinations  before  he  concluded 
his  case.  If  the  Queen's  counsel  replied  that  they  had 
not  tlie  means  of  doing  so  without  an  adjournpient,  then 
the  case  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  woxild  be  still  open; 
and,  without  any  request  of  this  kind^  be  might  call  an4 
examine  the  Luganian  witnesses.  If,  on  the  other  hand^^ 
the  Queen's  counsel  required  no  time  for  cross-exam inai 
tion,  then,  of  course,  it  would  remain  for  the  other  side 
to  submit  to  the  House  what  course  it  would  be  proper 
to  adopt.  U  was  a  misapprehension  in  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  if  he  supposed  that  the  facts  to  be  proved  hj 
these  new  witnesses  had  not  been  opened  to  the  Hoatfe 
by  the  Attorney-General. 

Lord  Erskine  i'elt  it  impossible,  under  any  circi^m* 
stances,  to  consent  to  this  application,  which  was  odou*' 
strously  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice.  He  did 
not  at  all  agree  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  eairl; 
and  it  was  not  becapse  the  Queen's  counsel  might  not  yet 
have  determined  whether  they  would  or  woula  not  Iih**- 
iher  cross-examine,  that  the  Attorney-General  was  to  hp 
allowed  to  make  out  a  new  case.     What  was  now  pro* 
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|>osed  vras  nothing  lilce  an  allowable  attempt  to  support 
the  .testimony  of  witnesses  who  miglit  have  broken  dows 
in  cross-examination :  and  who,  from  the  beginning  of 
English  justice,  had  ever  he,ard  of  an  instance,  after  a 
criminal  case  had  begun,  and,  above  all,  a  criminal  case 
of  this  description,  where  the  accusing  party,  on  account 
of  any  accident,  however  unforeseen  and  uncontrolabie; 
had  been  permitted  to  add  to  his  proofs  by  delay?  He 
could  not  permit  himself  for  a  moment  to  deliberate  on 
the  question.  In  the  case  of  the  tfiurderer  of  Mr.  Per* 
eeval^  an  application  had  been  made  before  trial  for  time 
to  bring  witnesses  from  Liverpool  to  establish  the  insanity' 
gf  the  assassin;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common' 
jpleas  had  wisely  refused  it;  and  what  sufficient  reason' 
bad  here  been  offered  for  stopping  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  proceeding?  In  a  case  of  treason,  what  woiild  a 
judge  say  to  a  demand  that  the  jury  should  be  allowed  to 
separate,  or  be  con6ned  while  the  prosecutor  was  adding 
lo  the  strength  of  his  case  by  searching  for  new  testi- 
mony ?  He  hoped  their  lordships  would  not  deviate  here- 
from'the  rules  tliat  prevailed  in  cases  where  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  at  stake.  If  they 
did  consent  to  this  delay,  allhe could  do  was  to  enter  his 
most  solemn  protest  against  a  step  most  fatal  to  British 
Justice. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  postponing  the  further 
debate  until  to-morrow,  as  it  was  now  considerably  past 
the  usual  hour  of  adjournment.  (Adjourn  ;  go  on.) 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  observed,  that  the  Attorney- 
General  ought  first  to  be  asked  whether  he  was  prepared 
with  evidence  to  support  his  application. 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  accordingly  put  the  question,  and 

The  Attorney-General  said,  ^M  think  I  shall  be  able  to- 
lay  before  your  lordships  such  proofs  as  will  satisfy  you.*^ 

Jtfr.  Brougham.'^My  learned  friend  does  not  venture 
to  do  more  than  to  tell  the  House  that  he  thinks  be  can 
satisfy  you  on  the  point.  (Order;  adjourn  ;  go  on,  go  on.) 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  said,  that  if  he  were  to  continue 
to  discharge  his  anxious  duties,  he  could  not  cfo  sq  with- 
out some  interval  of  relaxation. 

Earl  Grey  was  well  content  that  the  noble  aqd  learned 
lord  should  enjoy  that  relaxation  which  after  so  arduous 
and  constant  an  attendance  was  necessary,  indeed,  to  the 
whole  House;  but  he  did  not  think  that  noble  lord^ 
should  separate  before  the  terms  of  the  proposition  to  be 
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i^balecl  lo-mofffow  wei^  diBtinctly  stated.  The  qacatioii 
put  at  the  suggeatioA  of  bi^  noble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvoq) 
v«s  mo&c  material ;  and  he  bad  beard^  with  an  attonisk* 
Bient  only  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the 
original  propositiou  of  the  Attorney-Genernl^  that  he  was 
Bot  at  this  iDoment  certain  whether  be  could  produce 
^uch  proof  as  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  applica- 
tion like  the  present.  If  no  more  distinct  answer  co«ld 
W  given,  it  was  not  only  inexpedient,  but  useless  to  preta 
ibe  matter  further.  Considering  the  long  and  patient  9,U 
ieation  the  House  had  already  bestowed  on  this  great 
aul>)ect,  it  had  some  right  to  complain  of  the  law  omcera 
of  il)e  Crown,  that  they  did  not  come  prepared  to  do  tbat^ 
labicb,  if  tiiey  kaew  any  thing,  they  must  have  known 
i^as  absolutely  necessary.  A  great  deal  of  time  bad  aU 
xeady  been  wasted,  and  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  wast* 
more  by  improper  delays;  and  at  all  events  it  would  be 
fit  to  learn,  first,  from  the  Attorney'-Gencral,  whether  he 
vas  prepared  to  prove  the  grounda  of  his  application  j 
and»  secondly,  from,  the  Qneen's  counsel,  wliether  tbajfi 
intended  to  persevere  in  the  cross-examination  of.  the 
witnesses. 

.  The  Lord^  Chancellor  asked  the  Attorney-General,  whe*^ 
ther  he  proposed  and  was  able  to  enter  into  any  proof  of 
the  circumstances  on  which  he  founded  his  application. 

TAe  Attorney^Genenitl  stated,  that  he  thought  he  should 
l^e  able  to  lay  before  their  lordships  such  proof  as  would 
be  received  in  a  court  of  justice ;  that  he  was  prepared 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  procei  verbal  taken  before 
the  magistrate  at  Beauvais.  disclosing  the  facts  to  which 
the  witnesses  deposed  before  bim ;  that  be  should  be  able 
tp  show  that  (he  evidence  of  those  witnesses  was  material, 
and  to  prove  by  persons  who  had  received  the  letters  to 
which  he  had  referred,  that  they  believed  the  contents  of 
those  letters  were  true,  and  that  they,  in  consequence, 
^ypeci^d  the  arrival  of  the  witnesses ;  that  having  pre* 
seQted  these  circumstances^  he  begged  to  leave  the  mat- 
tjer  /entirely  with  the  House. 

Ths  SoliciiQr'-General,  after  noticing  what  the  courts 
below  usually  expected,  contended  that  the  law  ofBcera 
jQ^  the  Ci^own  had  not  neglected  their  duty  in  this  instance 
more  than  in  others,  but  that  they  had  discharged  it  with 
a  degree  of  pain  and  anxiety  that  could  be  judged  of 
properly  by  none  but  theuosefves. 

.  Hii^  hord*Clutncellor  thea  desired  the  eoynsel  for  bef 
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Majesty  to  state,  ("if  they  frft  prefiared  at  the  present  tim« 
BO  to  do>)  whether,  if  the}'  consider  the  case  in  support 
of  the  blH  to  be  closed,  they  were  prepared  noviF  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  cross*examination  which  had  beeo  reserved 
Co  them  of  the  witnesses  who  bad  been  examined,  or  to 
state  that  they  had  no  further  questions  to  put  on  crogs- 
examination,  or  whether  they  wished  that  a  further  time 
should  be  allowed  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  resolutioB  he  and'  him 
fri€9nd6  had  formed  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  hypofthtf- 
tical,  and  dependant  on  the  conduct  of  the  other  srde; 
\fA  if  he  was  to  consider  ibe  casein  soppott  of  the  biiU  as 
being  now  closed,  he  should  propose  onij  lo  request  «f 
ilgeir  lordships  to  call  back  one  of  the  witiiesses,  to  pulfc 
three  or  four  questions  to  him ;  that  if,  however,  the  Al^ 
torney-General  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  call  further  whne^se^, 
of  course  he  was  not  to  be  considered  as  bound  by  thean- 
■««?er1ie  bad  given,  as  be  must  judge  whnut  would  he  tmn/t 
■fiMr  the  interest  of  her  Majesty  when  he  should  have  hearA 
the  whole  of  the  case  in  support  i>f  the  hiil. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  half  past  five^'clock. 
SErENTEENTH  DAY.— September  7. 

Ahoot  tea  minutes  beifore  ten  o^cIock  the  Lord-Ohan*' 
•eellor  took  his  seat,  and  after  the  usual  forms 

The  AttornBjf^General,  who  began  to  address  their  lovd* 
-•hips  in  a  low  tone,  was  requested  by  the  Lord*Cha!ncellor 
to  raise  his  voice.  The  learned  gentleman  tiren  sarid,  4hat 
<it  wa»  proper  for  him  to  state  to  their  Jordshipis,  thai 
within  the  last  half  hour  he  had  received  letters  front 
•Milan,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  longer  delay  must 
take  place  than  he  had  anticipated  before  the  witnesses  b#^ 
yesterday  stated  he  expected  coalri  arrive.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  under  these  ckcumstances  he  could  not  ask 
iox  apostponement  of  the  proceedings,  and  now  begged 
cleave  to  withdraw  the  application  be  had  made. 

TheLord'-Chanceilor,  before  putting  she  question  tm 
their  lordships  that  this  applieation  be  -wtlhdrawnv 
-fbought  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  after  thedetailt^he 
Attorney-General  liad  stated  in  his  opening,  and  under 
ibe  particular  circumstances  under  which  he  was  piaeej 

iesterday,  that  learned  gentleman  would  not  have  ddn^ 
fs  duty  had  he  not  submitted  to  their  lordships^^onsi- 
deration  the  application  for  delay  which  he  'had  ^mack^ 
though  other  circumstancewnight  now  render  ic^gcoi^t 
lo  withdraw  the  application^  •      .  •■ 
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-^     The  application  was  then  withdraWh. 

Mr.  Brougham  said^  thai  his  learned  friend  having  witb- 
.idrawn  his  application  J'or  delay,  it  was  to  bepresuinedthat 
Jiis  case  was  now  closed.  Considering,  then,  that  this  was 
.his  learned  friend's  case,  unless  something  arising  out  of 
■the  renewed  cross-examinatioiT  should  induce  him  to  call 
rotber  witnesses,  he  had  now  to  say,  as  he  had  said  yes- 
terday, assuming  by  pathetically  that  the  case  in  support 
;of  the  b\\\  would  end  here,  that  he  would  only  call  .one 
.witaess,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  few  questions  to  bim. 
;He  therefore  moved  that  Theodore  Majochi.be  call^'ia. 

The  Earl  6/  Lauderdale  (while  Majocbi  was  sent  .fbl) 
pointed  out  some  things  in  the  printed  minutes  wbich  he 
.^hougHt  inaccurate.  He  alluded  to  some-  pans .  which 
•w^re  inserted,  although  they  had  been  ord^ed  to  be  ex- 
,puoged. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  concurred  m  opinion:  that  there 
:was  some  inaccuracy,  and  thought  some  points  oonneeted 
;with  Mademoiselle  Demont's  letters  should,  be  exmmgied. 

Mr.  Brougham  alluded  to  the  evidence  which  Oemont 
gave  respecting  a  story  which  she  beard  related^  und 
which  she  begged  to  be  excused  from  mentioning.  In 
4;oncurreace  with  the  sense  of  the  House,  the  poor  girl 
had  not  been  pressed  to  the  utterance  of  what  she  felt  re- 
.pugnance  to ;  but  it  was  so  agreed  to  by  him  and  bis 
•learned  colleagues  under  the  impression  tnat  all  the  par- 
ticulars connected  with  it  should  be  struck  out.  Indeed, 
.he  believed  that  their* lordships  had  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  struck  off  the  minutes. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  said  that  the  House  would  look 
into  it. 

.  Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hia  lord- 
•flibip's  promise. 

;.  The  Attorney- General  said,  that  he  was  not  awafie.tfaat 
there  was  any  such  understanding  at  the  time. — TheHoiise 
•expressed  their  dissent  from  the  learned  gentleman's  con- 
clusion by  a  very  general  murmur.  . 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  it  was  only  upon  the.  under- 
•tanding  that  the  whole  of  the  particulars  connected  with 
it  should  be  struck  out  that  they  had  declined  pressing 
lor  the  disclosure  of  that  conversation. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  upon  inspecting  the  minutes, 
h^  found' that  the  particulars  which  he  had  just  been 
jBaming  were  struck  out.  lie  complimented  the  genexttl 
accuracy  of  the  ptmleA  uivw\xv«&v  \  .  ,  ,•  ^ : 


an 

7%e  Lord' Chancellor  said,  he  believed  that  the  minates 
of  Mr.  Covvper  would  be  found  on  this  as  on  every  other 
occasion  to  be  very  accurate. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  they  had  felt  the  truth  of  that 
on  all  occasions. 

Thbodorb  Majochi  was  then  again  called  in,  and 
further  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Brougham^  through  th^ 
interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Do  you  know  one  Julius  Csesar  Gavazzi  ? — I  never iiearU  this  name 
of  Julius  Ca^ar  Gavazzi ;  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

Do  you  know  the  naitie  of  Gavazzi  ?— In  Italy  I  have  heard  this 
name  of  Gavazzi,  and  one  is  a  jeweller  in  the  Coperto  dci  Fugini  at 
Milan  ;  I  have  seen  hiin>  and  he  is  a  fat  man;  he  lived  there,  but  I 
never  was  in  tke  shop. 

.  It  being  suggested  by  a  noble  lord  whether  the  whole 
of  the  answer  had  been  translated,  the  interpreters  were 
asked  whether  the  witness  had  said  that  he  understood 
the  person  lived  there,  but  he  did  not  know  it. 

The  interpreters  both  answered,  that  they  did  not  hear 
that  stated  by  the  witnes^i,  as  he  kept  on  talking  after  he 

n eared  to  have  given  his  answer, 
he  same  peer  desired  that  the  witness  might  be  asked 
if  he   meant  to  say   that  he  heard  of  a  person  named 
Gavazzi,  who  lived  at  Milan. 

The  Lord'ChanceUor  put  the  question,  and  the  witness 
said, 

1  heard  of  this  Gavazzi  by  namc>  and  whether  he  was  the  Gavazzi 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr,  Brougham. — ^The  question  refers  to  a  Gavazzi  who  lives  in 
Grevilie  Street,  Haitton  Garden,  or  who  did  live  there  last  February  f 
—I  remember  that  tiiis  Gavazzi  told  me  that  he  was  a  relation  of  this 
Gavazzi  of  Milan,  for  when  I  came  here  to  London  I  met  with  this 
young  man,  and  he  told  he  was  a  relation  to  that  of  Milan. 

The  question  rerers  to  this  Gavazzi,  and  not  to  the  other,  who  you 
have  btated  was  the  only  one  you  knew  ? — But  J  have  known  this 
youns  man  Gavazzi  only  during  the  fews  da^s  I  have  been  in  London. 

Did  not  iliis  London  Gavazzi  and  you  dine  together  last  winter  for 
eight  or  ten  days  together  ?— Not  for  eight  or  ten  days,  I  was  not  here 
ten  days. 

Did  you  not  dine  with  hmi  once  or  twice  in  the  same  place  ? — ^Yes, 
I  remember  I  did  ;  I  dined  with  him  twice,  and  we  ate  some  rice. 

Now  that  you  recollect  it  all  so  accurately,  even  to  the  dinner,  was 
not  this  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  ? — ^I'he  King 
was  already  dead. 

Was  not  it  about  the  time,  near  the  lime,  of  his  Majesty's  death  ?— 
After  the  death  of  the  King. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  King? 
—I  think  as  far  as  I  can  remember  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  day  when 
tbey  were  telling  me  that  the  King  was  already  buried. 

Did  not  you  show  Gavazzi  a  letter  which  you  said  you  hadcecw^^ 
from  some  person  ? — What  I  had  received  \\'aA  a  \eV\.^t>^\Acwi\^^'^^*\ 
Min  from  my  wife, 
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The  ffuestlon  docs  not  refer  to  that  letter  »t  all,  but  4kl  yoo  not 
9how  him  another  letter,  which  yon  told  Gavaz^i  at  that  time  yo«  ba4 
received  from  some  persons  here  to  carry  abroad  ?— What  I  remember 
is  to  have  shown  him  the  dispatch  vihich  I  had  received  to  cany 
abroad,  and  I  siiowed  only  the  address,  the  outside. 

Was  not  that  a  dispatch  which  you  were  to  carry  to  Lord  Stewart) 
4— It  u  as.    . 

Did  you  not  also  sliow  a  number  of  Napoleons  which  you  had  rOf 
ceived  at  the  same  time  tliat  you  got  the  letter  ?-^Yes,  for  my  journey; 
I  counted  them  there. 

How  many  Napoleons  did  you  so  count  )-^l  believe  theiv  were 
eighty. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  an  hundred  and  fifty?—- I  cannot 
Iwear,  but  what  1  remember  is,  that  there  were  eighty,  and  I  caA 
fwear  that  they  were  eighty  Napoleons  in  gold. 

Did  you  not  tell  Gavazzi  at  the  time,  that  whoever  gave  you  tbb 
had  given  you  more  than  you  asked  to  pav  your  expenses  ?-^He 
cannot  say  so,  because  1  have  asked  dnly  the  money  to  make  my 
journey. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  Gavazzi  that  they  gave  you  more 
than  you  had  asked  to  pay  your  journey  ? — I  cannot  swear  any  suck 
thing,  because  I  have  asked  for  nothing  else  than  the  expenses  of  a\f 
lourpey,  and  Gavazzi  cannot  say  to  the  contrary. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  tell  Gavazzi,  that  vrhatever  yoM 
asked,  they  gave  you  more  than  that  ?^But  I  cannot  swear  to  have 
siked  for  more,  nor  can  he  say  that  I  asked  for  more,  and  as  I  have 
otice  sworn  to  this,  I  cannot  swear  to  this  a  hundred  times. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  to  Gavazzi,  that  you  bad  got 
IDore  tl;iau  Jfou  asked  ^--I  never  said  so ;  no. 

Do  you  know  one  Joseph  Tisetti  ?— -I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
Giuseppe  Visetti. 

"  The  question  refers  to  a  person  who  lives  near  Liquorpond  Street } 
•«-You  may  say  Liquorpond  Street,  for  I  cannot  remember  that ;  t 
came  here  in  a  sack,  ancl  I  went  away  in  a  trunk,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  English  language,  and  I  cannot  remember. 

Though  you  knew  nothing  about  Gavazzi,  you  recollected  him 
berfectly  well  the  moment  you  were  told  something  about  Hatton 
Garden  ?-^[  recollected  it  because  I  knew  the  name  of  Gavazzi,  not 
because  I  knew  tlie  earden  ;  for  1  did  not  go  reading  what  is  put  at  the 
top  of  tlie  streets  ;  I  do  not  know  the  English. 
'  Do  you  remember  an  Italian  that  dined  frequently  at  the  same 
|>lace  where  you  and  Gavazzi  dined? — There  were  many  Italians  who 
came  there,  sat  down,  and  ate  the  rice  which  was  prepared.  « 

Did  you  not  know  an  Italian  whom  you  met  there,  wboacGoni- 
panied  you  frequently  up  and  down  London,  to  show  you  the  w^y, 
and  to  explain  things  to  you  ? — ^That  is  true ;  because  be  served  me 
as  a  lacquais  de  place. 

What  was  his  name  F— I  never  asked  him  the  name  by  which  he 
went. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  cabinet-maker  ?-— It  was  said  that 
he  was  a  carpenter  or  joiner. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  him,  either  on  the  day  or  the  day 
ilkfter  the  late  k'mg's  funeral,  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  ?— Where 
did  I  go. 

To  the  west  end  of  iVie  lo^m  t — He  carried  me  about,  and  brought 
ta€hat  and  there,  and  \D\d  uua  ^^  ^X^ka  \\  i^^a^  .;»A  v\\^  ^|lac«  is 


ikU  t  aiiil  I  did  net  know  dbifeUitr  tfatt  ^as  Ihii  tr  wai  (hat,  md  }b9W 
cw  I  remember^ 

Did  you  not  go  with  him,  in  the  way  you  dncri^,  somewhere  or 
o|fa«r  on  the  dby  of  th«  king's  faneral,  or  the  day  after  k.V^To  look  at 
tile  funeral  do  you  mean. 

No,  not  to  look  at  the  funeral  ? — I  have  been  with  him  iti  mrenH 

eacfs ;  he  was  telling  me  that  en  the  day  they  went  to  see  the  kijig« 
It  I  never  went. 

A  peer  here  interfered,  and  observed  that  the  \vitu^$g 
liad  not  used  the  word  *'  funeral." 

Mr,  Brougham  complained  of  this  interfereace.  He 
vas  not  to  be  interriipted  in  this  way.  Their  lordshipi' 
imist  be  aware  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  greate;s(t 
attention  to  the  course  of  the  cross-examination,  and  jft^t 
a  noble  lord  thought  fit  to  object  to  a  term  he  had  uted^^ 
and  thus  prevent  him  from  proceeding.  He  desired  tO' 
know  whether  their  lordships  allowed  him  to  put  the- 
question. 

Lord  Exmojuth  m"jved  that  the  counsel  do  withdraw  ;. 
which  being  ordered^  his  lordship  said  he  was  not  tbt« 
BoUe  peer  who  had  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  witness 
had  not  used  the  word^  *'  funeral/*  rhon«;h  the  learnie^. 
counsel  had  directed  his  looks  to  him.     lie  would  main* 
tain,  however,  that  be  or  any  other  peer  had  a  right  to 
interpose  to  correct  a  question  which  miffht  appear  im- 
proper, without  any  counsel  checking  them  or  staring" 
them  in  the  face.     He  cam^  there  to  sit  a«  judge;  and 
to  vote  on  his  honour  and  his  oath,  and  was  qot  to  be 
lectured  by  any  counsel  whatever.     As  he  h^d  already* 
said,  be   was   not   the   peer   who   had   interrupted  the 
question. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoz&n  thought  that  the  propier 
course  of  proceeding,  when  any  noble  peer  wisbed  to 
interpose,  was  first  to  move  that  the  counsel  withdraw* 
This,  he  thought,  should  have  been  done^  if  it  was  wished 
to  ascertain  whether  the  witness  meant  that  people  were 
goiag  to  see  the  king  or  the  kiag's  funeral. 

Lord  Redesdaie  observed,  that  in  his  opinion  noble 
peers  had  been  several  times  insuUed  by  the  remarks  of 
counsel  in  the  course  of  the  present  proceedings. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in ;  Mr.  Gurney  read  the 
question,  and  the  exaraiaation  proceeded. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  young  man  toki* 
you  people  were  going  to  see  the  king's  funeral  ?— <-He  told  me  tbat 
the  people  all  went  twenty  or  twenty*one  miles  to  see  the  funeral  ci. 
tbe  King ;  but  whether  it  was  true  or  not  true,  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  go  with  that  young  man  to  any  i^TV\c\iW  Vnows^  Vsi  ^"qi^ 
ibov?"— /  rameoiber  to  iuve  caUed  in  some  sAktQviX  \]^^  vws^  ^$eititeK> 
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man  #bom  I  do  not  knoW  ;  I  carried  a  letter,  and  a  servant  told  ttni 
that  he  was  not  at  home,  because  he  had  gone  out  to  see  the  cere* 
mony  of  the  funeral  of  the  king. 

Was  that  a  large  house  ?-— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  large  or 
small ;  I  was  not  there  to  look  at  it ;  I  went  to  the  door,  I  was  answer- 
ed that  he  was  not  at  home,  when  I  went  away. 
.  Did  you  go  that  day  wilh  the  young  man,  the  lacquais  depldetf  to 
any  other  house  ? — ^Yes,  because  I  had  another  letter,  and  even  there 
I  did  not  find  the  account  (ilconto)  ;  and  that  day  we  could  not  find 
tbe  house,  for  we  went  here,  and  we  went  there,  and  could  jnot  ffnd' 
the  address. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  called  at  a  house  with  a  letter  to  carry  to 
somebody,  and  could  uot  find  that  person  at  home  ?— Not  qnthat  davy 
but  on  another  day  ;  for  on  that  day  we  went  here  and  there,  and  could 
not  find  the  account  (il  conto), 

'  On  that  day,  or  on  the  other  day,  did  you  go  to  find  any  person  in 
a  very  large  bouse  ?-i— But  how  am  I  to  know  wliether  it  was  large  or 
small,  1  do  not  make  observations  of  these  things ;  I  went  to  the  door, 
and  I  did  not  niiike  observation  whether  the  house  was  large  or  small. 

Did  you,  on  either  of  those  occasions,  go  into  a  house  where  there 
was  a  centinel  standing  at  the  gate  \ — ^Was  that  on  the  same  day  when 
I.  went  with  that  letter,  for  you  must  give  me  a\nore  clear  explanation, 
for  I  went  into  three  or  four  houses. 

Did  YOU,  on  any  of  those  occasions,  when  you  were  accompanied 
by  the  lacquais  de  place,  go  into  any  large  house  where  there  was  a 
soldier  standing  centinel  at  the  door  ? — ^That  was  on  the  first  day  of  my 
arrival  in  England,  when  I  was  told  that  that  was  tiie  house  where  was 
the  court  of  the  King,  for  I  had  three  or  four  letters. 
.  Did  you  ever  go  to  that  house  again? — ^Yes,  I  w^nt  toand  from 
this  house. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  went  several  times  to  and  from  this  house?— « 
I  do. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  you  VLP  into  the  house,  and  leave  your 
lacquais  de  place  at  the  gate  ? — ^'Fhe  first  time  I  left  him  out  at  the 
door. 

.  Did  not  you  leave  him  at  the  door  also  the  other  times  when  he 
accompanied  you  to  the  house  ? — ^What  I  remember-  is,  at  the  house 
where  there  are  the  soldiers,  to  have  left  my  lacquais  de  place  out  at 
the  door. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  other  times  you  were  there  your 
lacquais  de  place  went  into  the  house  with  you  ? — Whether  he  canie 
in  or  not  I  canuot  tell,  I  left  him  there,  and  1  told  him  to  stop,  whe* 
ther  he  afterwards  came  in  I  cannot  tell.  ' 

Did  you  find  him  there  waiting  for  you,  when  you  came  out  of  the* 
house  upon  those  occasions?— I  have  not  measured  the  place,  what  I 
remember  is,  tliat  I  found  him  there  waiting  for  me  when  I  went  out. 

Upon  one  of  those  occasions  did  you  come  out  with  a  gentleman, 
whom  you  found  in  the  great  house  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  go  from  thnnce  with  that  gentleman  to  his  chambers  ? — No, 

Did  you  not  go  with  him  somewhere  ?— With  this  gentleman  I  went 
nowhere. 

Who  was  this  gentleman  that  you  came  out  with  ? — What  I  remem* 
ber  is,  that  it  was  Mr.  Powell. 

Will  you  sweur,  thai  you  did  not  go  with  your  lacquais  de  place  i 
and  Mr.  PoweW  immedvaVeX^  ivom  vVv^t^ou  call  the  corU  to  Mr. 
Powell's  chambers  m  LxivjcoW^  \tkik\— \*  \>3si  ^t ,  ^  <yw^^\  ^\^  w*.  ^, 


■  '  Did  ^511  not  at  that  time  make  an  appointment  to  go  the  f8ni« 
^•vening  at  six  o'clock  to  Mr.  Poweli's  chambers  ?— -l  did. 

Did  you  not  go  that  evening  according  to  the  appointment  ? — I  did. 

Yoti  are  understood  to  say,  that  you  went  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  to  that  liouse  with  your  lacquais  de  place  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  upon  one  of  these  occasions  go  trom  Mr*  Powell's  with 
a  note  to  that  same  great  house  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  go  in  upon  ihat  occasion  too,  and  leave  your  Idcguait  de 
jphce  outside  the  gate? — I  believe  (o  have  left  him  outside  the  door« 
but  I  cannot  say  fOr  a  certainly* 

Was  not  this  great  house  Carlton  House? — ^The  name  of  tlie  bouse 
I  never  heard,  it  was  said  it  was  the  house  of  the  King. 

Were  there  pillars  before  the  door  ? — I  know  that  the  people  entered 
.by  a  small  door,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  in  there  was  a  porter. 

Did  you  see  no  pillars  upon  the  house?—!  saw  some  ancient  Gre* 
cian  columns,  but  I  paid  ue  attention  to  them  ;  I  saw  the  columns. 
'  After  you  entered  the  outer  gate  was  there  a  court  in  the  inside  be* 
tween  the  house  and  the  street  ?— >There  was  a  court  between  the  house 
and  the  columns. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell  about  your  expenses  in 
the  presence  of  your  lacquau  de  placed — I  do  not  remember. 

Did  Mr.  Powell  say  to  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  lacquais  de  place m 
that  monev  was  no  object,  and  that  you  might  have  more  if  you  wanted 
it?— No.' 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  that  Mr.  Powell  never  said  that. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  never,  in  the  presence  of  that  lacquais  de  placet 
iRud  any  thing  to  that  purport? — Mr.  Powell  never  held  this  sort  of 
discourse. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Powell  never  spoke  to  you  at  all  about  this  business  of 
the  Queen  ? 

The  Attorney^General  objected  to  evidence  of  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Brougham  appealed  to  their  lordships. — Was  it 
meant  to  be  said  that  he  could  not^  upon  cross-exanni- 
nation^  ask  this  question  ?  Was  it  meant  to  be  con- 
tended that  it  was  an  irregular  question  ?  Non  comtai 
that  Mr.  Powell  had  said  this  or  any  thing  else.  Her 
Majesty's  counsel  knew  not  Mr.  Powell ;  ihey  had  not 
upon  the  record  any  description  of  Mr.  Powell;  but 
any  thing  he  might  have  said  was  as  much  and  a3  fair 
matter  of  evidence  in  this  case  as  any  thing  else. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  thought  that  the  counsel  for  the 

Crown  had  better  allow  the  question  ;  and  if,  in  answer, 

any   thing  was  stated   which   they  thought  erroneous, 

they  might  afterwards  call  up  Mr.  Powell  in  order  to 

contradict  it.    • 

Mr,  Brougham, — Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  never  had 
any  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen  r^^On 
what  do  you  mean ;  I  do  not  under$tand  what  you  say. 

The  Interpreter. — My  lords,  if  1  am  to  use  the  word 
^^  conversation,"  I  shall  nevetmaVLe  m'j^l^^TA^i^xsiN^^. 
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Mr.  Brougham. — ^Tben  pray  use  another  wordj  S&r; 
''  discourse/'  if  you  please.     Put  the  questioD  ag^ln  itt 

this  way  : 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Powell  hai  never  spoken  to  you  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Queen  ?— Mr.  Powell  spoke  to  me  on  this  busioest 
at  Milaoy  when  I  made  my  first  deposition ;  but  after  that  we  have 
never  spoken  any  more  upon  this  subject. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  letter  before  (a  letter  beine  shown  to  the  wit* 
Sess)  T — I  never  saw  it ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Long ;  a  person  of  the  name  of  Long  ?-«-I  am 
not  acquainted  with  such  a  name  as  Long. 

^  Were  you  ever  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  the  place  where  you  used  t6 
meet  Gavazzi  and  the  others  at  dinner  ? — ^Yes,  I  met  them,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  tavern>  for  I  did  not  look  •  and  I  do  poi 
Know  how  to  read  and  write. 

Do  you  know  the  master  of  that  tavern  ? — If  I  were  to  see  him,  I 
should  know  him. 

After  your  first  examination  in  this  pl|ice,  have  you  seen  either  Mr. 
Powell  or  his  clerk  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

*  Have  you  seen  them,  or  one  of  them,  frequently  ?— Yes«  I  have 
teen  him  sometimes,  for  he  comes  into  the  place  where,  we  are,  and  X 
kave  seen  him  sometimes,  but  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  the  numbec 
of  times. 

How  long  were  you  ever  with  him  or  them  at  any  one' of  (hose 
times  ? — I  have  seen  him  coming  to  others,  and  I  nKrely  paid  him  my 
respects ;  and  I  saw  him  tl^  other  day  when  he  came  to  ask  for  my, 
certificate. 

Turn  and  look  at  this  person  ;  is  that  the  master  of  the  house  (a 
person,  stated  to  be  of  the  name  of  Joseph  James  Long,  being  pointed 
out  to  the  witness)?— Yes,  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Brovgham.^-^My  lords^  he  says  this  is  the  master 
of  the  house. 

Did  you  employ  (hat  person,  not  being  able  to  write  yourself,  to 
write  a  letter  for  you  to  a  Mrs.  Blackwell  f 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  obserTed^  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Mr.  Oroughatn  to  specify  what  was  hi»  definite  ob^ 
jcct  in  bringing  forward  Mr.  Long. 

Mr,  Brougham. — It  was  only,  my  lord,  to  prove  tJiat 
he  wrote  this  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

The  Lord'Chancellor.'^l  understood  that  he  hod  just 
come  in,  and  that  you  brought  him  in  in  order  to  iden«« 
tify  him  ;  but,  unless  this  be  stated,  one  does  not  know 
what  objections  may  arise. 

Did  you  employ  that  person,  not  being  able  to  write  yourself,  ta 
write  a  letter  for  you  to  a  Mrs.  Blackwell? — He  has  written  twice  foe 
me,  once  to  Mr.  Hyatt,  and  the  second  time  to  Mrs.  Blackwell. 

Should  you  know  either  of  those  letters  again  if  it  were  to  be  shown 
to  you  ?— I  have  not  seen  the  letters,  because  I  told  him,  **  Do  mo 
the  favour  to  write  for  me,*'  and  he  wrote  those  letters,  and  then  be' 
told  me,  **  Here  are  the  letters  which  I  have  written,**  but  I  never 
kwk  them,  and  I  cannot  recognise  them. 

jUr.  ^roi/gAam.*— ^Vial  \  uoni  m^^sk  v^  ^\k  the  wit"". 
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aetfj  with  the  permission  of  yoar  Iord»hip9 — he  not 
having  written  that  letter  himself,  but  having  emplojecl 
another  person-— is,  whether  he  did  not  give  such  and 
•Mch  instructions  to  Mr.  Long  to  write  that  letter — 
whether  he  did  not  state  certain  things  which  he  begged 
|dr.  Long  to  write.  Your  lordships  will  observe  that  t 
do  not  ask  him  what  Mr.  Long  did  write,  but  only  whafi^ 
the  witness  slated  to  Mr.  Long  to  induce  him  to  write. 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — It  strikes  me  that  you  cannot 
give  anj  evidence  as  to  the  contents  of  a  letter,  but  that 
you  may  ask  A.  B.  whether  he  employed  another  to 
write  it. 

Mr,  JBrotigAtfm.— Very  well,  my  lord  ;  that  is  exactly 
what  I  wish. 

Did  you  not  request  Mr.  Long  to  W^rtte  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Blackwell  f 
—Yes,  I  have  begged  him  to  write  a  letter  in  my  name. 

Did  you  tell  him  to  write  it  in  this  manner :  "  I  have  safely  delivered 
the  letter  to  your  brother,  and  l^e  was  quite  well,  and  desires  to  tie 
remembered  to  you  kindly  V — I  told  him  to  write  to  the  following 
effect :  "  I  have  not  found  your  brother  at  home,  but  I  have  left  the 
letter  in  the  hands  of  his  wife;  that  they  are  welli  and  I  beg  to  make 
Hiy  compliments  to  the  family,"  because  I  was  going  away. 

Did  you  not  add  in  your  mstructions  to  Mr.  Long,  "  1  have  got  a 
Situation,  and  am  going  off  this  evening  to  Vienna  V — ^Yes,  that  I  had 
got  a  place,  and  was  setting  out  for  Vienna. 

bid  you  not  desire  in  that  letter  to  give  your  kind  regards  to  Mrs* 
Hughes,  Brother,  Madame  Catalan!,  Monsieur  Bodena,  and  Mr* 
Daniel  ?-^Whose  brother. 

Meaning  Mrs.  Hughes's  son,  whom  you  were  accustomed  to  cali 
brother  ? — As  an  act  of  friendship. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  used  to  call  Mr.  Hughes,  brother,  as  an  act 
ef  kindness  and  friendship  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  desire  Mr.  Long  also  to  write :  *'  After  I  left  you  aU,  I 
Could  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep  ;  so  God  bless  you  all  ?" — ^As  wheo, 
Mfe  xvefe  together  we  played  ana  joked  among  ourselves,*  so  when  t 
was  writing  to  them,  I  said  to  Long  to  write,  as  a  matter  ef  complinMnt^ 
"  I  cannot  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep ;  so  God  bless  you." 

Did  you  ever  propose  to  marry  Mrs.  Blackwell  ?— Yes ;  I  wanted 
to  marry  Mrs.  Blackwell^  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  every  body  in  the  hou^ 
that  would  marry  me. 

Were  you  eter  in  Parisjn  the  year  1818  or  1819? — I  was  not. 

Were  you  ever  there  in  1819? — I  never  have  been  in  Paris. 

Reexamined  by  the  Jttomey-GeneraL'^You  have  been  asked  re- 
specting some  Napoleons  which  you  received  before  you  went  t^ 
Vienna ;  in  what  capacity  was  it  that  you  went  to  Vienna  ?-*-!  weqt  to 
Vienna  as  a  courier. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  to  travel  to  Vienna  witli  aU  lexpedi- 
lion  ? — Yes,  I  was  ordered  to  ^o  as  ouick  as  possible. 

For  what  purpose  were  those  Napoleons  given  you  before  you  wetft 
to  Vienna? — ^To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

Were  you  to  account  for  those  Napoleons  ?— 1  wa$.  ' 

Did  you  account  for  those  Napoleons? — ^Ywj  I  ^"s^  vi ^R^vitsl^^^ 
my  expenses  at  V/edna,  .        •  *  * 
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You  have  b^tfn  asked,  whether  ynu  took  a  note  from  Mr.FoweH  tt 
the  great  house  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  for  what  purpose 
was  It  you  took  that  note  ? — As  far  as  I  can  recollect  tu  obtain  a 
passport. 

Upon  that  occasion,  into  what  part  of  the  house  did  yon  go  if  yott 
went  into  the  house  at  all  ? — I  went  to  the  outer  gate^  and  then  I  went 
through  the  court,  I  turned  to  the  left  hand,  mounted  a  few  steps,  and 
went  to  the  door  and  rung  the  bell,  a  servant  came  and  I  ^ve  him  the 
note. 

How  long  did  you  stay  upon  that  occasion  ?— About  half  an  hour, 
not  longer. 

Were  you  directed  to  so  any  where  else  for  your  passport^  and  did' 
you  go  elsewhere? — I  did. 

Where  ? — ^'1  he  Austrian  ambassador's. 

Did  you,  upon  that  occasion,  get  your  passport? — When  I  showed 
the  note,  U>ey  gave  me  the  passport. 

Do  you  recollect  whom  you  suw  at  the  great  house  upon  that  occa- 
sion ?-;— I  saw  a  lootman,  and  I  saw  a  German,  who  talked  to  me  in 
German. 

You  say  you  were  there  at  other  times ;  at  any  other  times  whoni 
did  you  st^e  at  that  great  house  ? — A  big  man,  rather  a  handsome  roan, 
who  did  not  talk  either  French  or  Italian,  and  spoke  to  me  by  signs. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  that  house? — ^The  first  time  I  went 
to  carry  a  packet^  and  then  I  saidtliat  I  must  have  a  receipt  for  that  packet, 
for  I  cannot  give  it  without  a  receipt  ^  and  this  was  the  object  of  tiiy 
first  going,  because  I  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  in  person. 

Did  you  bnng  that  packet  over  with  you  when  you  came  over  witl^ 
Mr.  Hyatt? — I  had  it  in  my  pocket. 

How  many  times  altt)gelher  did  you  call  at  that  house,  accordingtd 
the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — What  1  remember  is,  that  I  have  bccfi 
there  three  times. 

You  have  stated  what  you  went  there  the  first  time  for ;  do  you  re- 
collect for  what  you  went  there  the  other  two  times? — ^The  seconc^ 
lime  I  went  to  see  whether  there  was  any  answer  to  the  packet  for 
which  I  had  a  receipt ;  the  third  time,  because  they  had  told  me  t9 
call  again ;  I  had  got  no  answer. 

Was  it  the  third  time,  or  another  time,  tliat  you  went  there  upon  the 
subject  of  your  passport  ? — ^Then  I  went  another  time  for  the  p^sspgrt* 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Jfie  Earl  of  Rosehery. — Did  you  go  alone  to  Vienna,  or  in  coD>pany 
with  any  other  person  ? — Alone,  atone,  alone. 

Who  then  kept  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ?•— I 
was  alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  it  myself. 

How  could  you  keep  that  account,  when,  as  you  have  stated,  you 
can  neither  read  nor  write  ? — The  book  of  the  post  teaches  all,  shows 
all  expenses. 

Barl  Grey. — ^You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  can  neither  read 
nor  write  ?•— I  know  only  to  write  my  name  very  ill,  and  hardly  that. 

That  is  all  you  know  ? — I  am  not  fit  either  to  write  letters,  or  to  keep 
accounts.  * 

At  the  reouest  of  Earl  Grey,  the  following  extract  waf 
re^d  from  the  printed  minutes  (page  134)  : — 

'<  How  long  were  vou  in  England  at  that  period,  when  you  lived 
with  Mr.  Hyatt  at  Gloucester? — ^This  I  cannot  remember,  because  I 
iiare  not  iht  book  in  which  I  have  marked  the  time. 
'' A6oui  how  long  were  you\u^x»yV>j^v\?%  ^«tM^^V-^Vv>a  Va  th^ 
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same  answer,  because  I  have  not  the  book  in  which  I  put  down  how 
long  I  was  there." 

JEarl  Grey  then  desired  the  witness  to  be  asked  if  be 
adhered  to  these  answers. 

The  interpreter  appeared  here  to  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  the  witness  comprehend  the  answers 
he  had  previously  given.  The  interpreter  at  length 
said,  that  what  he  could  collect  from  the  witness  was^ 
that  in  his  former  answers  he  meant  to  have  said, ''  Not 
to  put  doiyn,  or  put  it  down  at  all."  He  begged,  how- 
ever, their  lordships'  permission  to  impress  more  strongly 
on  the  witness's  mind  the  purport  of  his  previous  answers, 
and  afterwards  to  ask  him  more  fully  to  explain  what  he 
meant.  The  interpreter  then  proceeded  with  the  task  of 
trying  to  make  the  witness  comprehend  his  object,  and 
then  said  to  their  lordships  : — **  It  seems  to  me,  and  also 
to  her  Majesty's  interpreter,  that  he  means  to  say  he  had 
not  a  book  to  mark  upon,  or  not  a  book  to  write  upon 
some  marks  of  his  own.  He  last  says,  "  not  a  book  in 
which  1  made  my  marks." 

Earl  Grey. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  the  book  in 
which  you  put  this  down,  dr  that  you  kept  no  book  in  which  you  en- 
tered such  things  ? — I  said  I  had  no  book  of  any  sort  to  mark  upon,  for 
I  do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  asked  the  interpreter  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  "quanta 
mi  recordo,"  which  hud  been  frequently  used,  to  which 
he  answered,  "  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection." 
He  was  likewise  asked,  whether  ''  I  came  in  a  sack,  and 
went  away  in  a  trunk/'  ,was  not  an  Italian  proverb,  to 
which  he  answered  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  the  previous  answer  given  by  the 
witness  ought  to  be  altered  upon  the  minutes>  for  the 
s^ike  of  rectifying  the  mistake,  if  it  were  a  mistake,  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

Earl  Grey  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  and  the  an- 
swer was  ordered  to  be  amended  on  the  minutes  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  also  suggested,  that  the  witness 
should  be  called  upon  to  expl^Rn  his  meaning  of  the 
words  "  Non  mi  recordo,*^  which  so  repe&tedly  occurred 
in  his  former  examination. 

The  interpreter  was  here  proceeding  to  observe,  that, 
the  Italian  words  "  Non  mi  recordo'*  had  several  mean- 
ings:  amongst  them  were-r 

Here  be  was  called  to  order  by  iWu  \o\5^%V\V^- 
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The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  the  words  often 
meant  **  as  far  as  I  can  recollect."  They  did  not  cony^y 
a  positive^  but  rather  an  uncertain  meaning,  which  ad- 
mitted explanation. 

The  Attorney-General  was  about  to  make  a  remdjrk^ 
when 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose^  and  desired  the  inter- 
(>reter  to  ask  the  witness  in  what  sense  he  h^d  used  the 
Words  alluded  to.  It  was  right  that  the  House  fthonld 
hear  the  witness's  explanation  of  his  meaning. 

Lord  Holland  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  his  noble 
friend's  question  would  ascertain  that.  If  the  words^  as 
had  been  said,  have  various  meanings/ how  were  they  td 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  witness's  several  meanings 
by  putting  a  single  question?  That  knowledge  conld 
only  be  acquired  by  going  step  by  step  with  the  witness 
through  the  whole  of  his  examination^  and  asking  him 
his  meaning  upon  each  of  the  occasions  in  which  be  had 
used  the  words  "  Non  mi  recordoJ*  To  ask  him  simply 
the  general  question,  and  then  decide  upon  hi^  single 
answer  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  words^  wouid^ 
instead  of  relieving  their  lordships  from  any  difficnltyi 
rather  add  to  the  existing  confusion.  It  could,  in  factf 
tend  to  no  practical  result. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  it  highly  necessaqp 
that  the  witness  should  be  called  upon  to  give  the  explaii* 
nation  of  his  meaning  in  some  way  or  another. 

The  witness  and  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lnnsdown  said  that  he  would  take  this 
opportunity,  while  their  lordships'  proceedings  were  for 
a  moment  suspended,  before  the  summing  up  of  the 
counsel,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Liverpool),  and  of  the  House,  to  a  letter 
which  had  this  morning  appeared  in  all  the  public  jour» 
nals.  This  letter  was  dated  "  Milan,  Aug.  «4,  T8«0," 
and  purported  to  be  from  M.  Marriettito  his  ton.  One 
of  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  had  commented  yesten- 
day  upoa  the  extraordinary  contents  of  that  letter^  and 
had  also  mentioned  the  communication  which  he  had 
upon  it  with  the  noble  earl  opposite.  He  (the  Marquis) 
had  not,  however,  seen  this  letter  until  he  read  it  in  one 
of  the  morning  papers.  Now  that  it  had  gone  before  the 
public,  and  would  no  donbt  be  copied  into  the  public 
prints  all  over  Europe,  he  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  briqg^ 
tiie  subject  formerly  before  iVieu  Votisk>\\i^%,  (q^  thft  ^tr- 
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pose  of  its  receiving  that  explanation  which  h^  trusted 
would  relieve* his  Majesty's  government  from  the  frnpn*^ 
talion  which  the  letter  was  otherwise  calculated  to  reiieci 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose  he  begged  leave,  firsts  to 
ask  the  noble  earl  opposite,  if  his  Majesty's  government 
b*d  had  an  accredited  agent  of  the  name  of  Col.  Brown^ 
a*  Milan^  to  whom  instructions  upon  the  subject  of  hid 
mission  bad  been  sent?  In  putting  this  question,  and 
alluding  to  the  office  of  Gol.  Brown,  he  begged  by  no 
means  to  be  uaderstood  as  putting  it  for  the  purpose  of 
eoiteriBg  inte  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  Colo- 
BeFs  conduct,  whatever  it  should  turn  out  to  be.  If  it 
were  proper  to  entertain  such  a  charge  as  this — a  point 
upon  which  he  did  not  mean  now  to  enter— *he  was  free 
to  confess  he  did  not  know  how  the  charge  could  be 
proceeded  upon  or  substantiated  without  there  being  an 
accredited  agent  abroad  to  superintend  the  transmissioa 
of  evidence.  But  the  mbment  the  government  had  sent 
that  ac<Sredited  agent  abroad,  his  language  and  conduct 
became  fit  matter  for  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  was  calculated 
to  iovolve  or  compromise  the  character  and  dignity  of 
bis  Majesty's  government.  It  was  in  that  view  only, 
amd  not  for  the  purpose  of  leflecting  upon  the  office 
of  the  agent,  if  such  he  was,  that  he  how  solicited  an 
explanation  from  the  noble  earl  opposite.  In  doing  so, 
he  was  very  far  from  imputing  to  the  noble  earl  oppo-^ 
site,  or  to  his  colleague,  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Depcnrtment,  that  they  had  ever  entertained 
any  intention  of  giving  instructions  to  an  accredited 
agent,  the  effect  of  which  must  necessarily  be  the  em- 
ployment of  that  agent  abroad,  under  the  authority  and 
roAuence  of  his  government  at  home,  in  an  improper  in- 
terference to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice.  He  was 
very  far  from  believing  that  they  could  possibly  incur 
SBch  an  imputation.  But  their  lordships  would  see,  from 
Ibe  nature  of  Mr.  Marrietti's  leMer,  that  it  was  not  suf** 
fioient  the  disclaimer  of  his  Majesty's  governtnent  should 
be  confined  to  the  learned  counsel  who  first  called  the 
noble  earl's  attention  to  the  letter,  but  that  vt  should  also 
be  made  in  the  most  public  and  formal  manner.  It  was 
AKkt  enough,  that  if,  upon  any  occasion^  an  agent  abroad 
should  be  found  to  violate  h4s  duty  (and  to  travel  out  of 
his  instructions  must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  his 
duty),  that  those  who  employed  hrm  should  merely  vii) 
that  be  bad  no  instructions  to  commVc  vXxevt  \i%.\si^  v^ 
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any  purpose   of  threat  or  intimidation :  they  must  go 
further  than  that,  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  public}. 
The  letter  to  which  he  alluded  came  from  M.  Marrietti^ 
a  banker  at  Milan,  than  whom  a  more  respectable  per- 
son did  not  exist.     The  paragraph  in  that  letter  to  which 
be  called  their  lordships'    attention    was  as  follows :••>» 
'*The  object  of  this  my  letter  is  only  to  inform  you,  that 
it  has  been  written  to  Col.  Browu,  here,    that  you  be^ 
haved  yours5elf  ill  relatively  to  the  things  which  interest 
the  Royal  Court  and  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  for  which 
reason  you  are  watched  to   such  a  degree,  that  it  has 
been  in  agitation  that  a  command,  called  the  Alien  Bill, 
should  be  signified  to   you    to  leave  the   country  ;  and 
especially  for  the  express   reason,  that  you  have  sought 
to  discover  from  this  M.  Sacchini,  a  Milanese,  what  be 
had  deposed  against  the  above  Royal  Princess/*     This 
paragraph  contained  a  severe   charge:  what  could   be 
more  unjust  than  to  threaten   a  person  under  such  cir* 
cuiiistances  with  the  terrors  of  the  alien  bill?     Such  an 
interference,  if  made,,  was  most  improper  and  most  un- 
justifiable; and  the  more  particularly  when  the  conduct 
of  tbe  individual  against  whom  it  was  levelled  was  withr 
in  the  strict  limits  of  propriety  and  justice.     Now>  if 
this  letter  should  ultimately  prove'  to  have  been  written 
by  Col.  Brown,  and  that  he  was  an  accredited  agent  of 
iiis  Majesty's  government — and  if  it  should,  as  he  had  no 
doubt  was  the  fact,  prove  to  have  been  written  without 
the  sanction  of  the  government  at  home— then  the  King's 
ministers  were  not  only  bound  to  disavow  the  intention 
imputed  to  them,  but  lo  demand  from  their  agent  an  exS» 
planation  of  his  conduct.     If  agents   abroad   could  be 
suffered  to  act  in  this  manner  without  reproof,  then  the 
language  used  by  them  would  necessarily  be  considered 
as  involving  the  character  of  the  government  at  home; 
and  of  course,  from  its  natural  influence,  would  create 
an  indisposition  abroad,  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  which 
would  prevent  their  coming  here  at  any  time  to  perform 
thatduty  whichjustice  might  require,  and  which  otherwise 
they  would  be  very  willing  lo  tender.     On  these  gronnds 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  put  the  following  questions  to 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  :-^ 
First,  was  Col.  Brown  an  accredited  agent  of  the  King's 
government  abroad  ?  and,  secondly,   if  he   were    such, 
ivheiher  his  Majesty's  ministers,  when  they  were  apprized 
of  tills  letter,  which  Vve  cow\A  wovNi^VW^^  vias  written  (if 
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"written  at  all)  by  their  authority,  had  taken  any  steps  to 
ascertain  from  Col.  Brown  whether  he  had  acted  in  the 
manner  imputed  to  him? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  giving  the  noble  marquis  the  ex« 
planation  he  desired,  as  fair  as  it  was  in  his  power  at  the 
present  moment  to  give  it ;  and,  so  far  from  being  sur- 
prised at  the  question,  he  felt  thoroughly  obliged  to  the 
noble  marquis  for  putting  it,  and  thereby  enabling  him 
to  give  the  explanation  which  he  was  now  about  to 
offer.  He  beeged  in  the  first  place  to  assure  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  fullest  and  most  positive  manner,  that  he 
was  wholly  and  utterly  ignorant  of  there  being  such  a 
person  in  this  couiitry  as  the  younger  Marrietti.  He 
Ci^rtainly  did  know  that  there  was  a  res|»ectable  banker 
of  that  name  in  Milan;  but  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
there  being  any  relative  of  his  here,  and  his  noble  friend 
(Lord  Sidmouth)  was  just  as  ignorant  as  he  was  of  that 
circumstance  ;  so  that  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  either 
of  them  to  have  had  the  most  remote  notion  of  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  alien  bill  against  a  person  of  whose 
residence  here  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  He  could 
also  assure  the  House,  that  they  were  also  as  ignorant  of 
even  the  sound  of  the  name  of  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  as  any  noble. lord  who  now  for  the  first  lime  heard  it. 
After  clearing  away  by  this  explanation,  which  showed 
•the  utter  impossibility  of  either  his  own  or  his  noble  col- 
league's intention  to  apply  the  alien  bill  to  M.  Marrietti, 
X)f  whose  existence  they  were  wholly  ignorant,  he  would 
proceed  to  answer  the  more  immediate  question  of  the 
noble  marquis.  Before  he  did  this,  however,  he  begged 
to  state,  that  at  the  moment  when  Mr,  Brougham 
had  apprized  him  of  this  letter,  he  authorized  him  to 
take  the  first  and  earliest  opportunity  of  apprizing  the 
younger  Marrietti  that  he  might  live  here  with  perfect 
impunity  as  long  as  he  liked  from  the  operation  of  the 
alien  act ;  that  he  might  at  once  remove  from  his  mind 
any  impression  of  apprehension  from  the  operation  of 
that  law.  With  respect  to  what  happened  at  Milan,  it 
was  quite  clear  lie  was  in  no  condition  at  the  present 
moment  to  give  a  full  explanation,  for  he  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  the  occurrence  had  been  which  eave 
rise  to  this  letter.  As  to  Colonel  Brown,  he  had  no- 
difficulty  whatever  in  stating  that  he  was  a  qualified 
accredited   agent  of   the  governm^Qt  i;e%^ecx\ti«^  >^\\% 
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€&se.  The  noble  tnapqiois  had  the  candoar  to  say,  that 
ifftucb  a  case  as  this  was  to  be  proceeded  upon^  it  co«ld 
not  be  substantiated  without  the  appointraeot  of  some 
agent  abroad.  He  was  not  himself  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Brown,  but  he  had  the  assurance  of  those  ob 
whom  he  could  implicitly  rely,  that  a  more  respectable 
man  than  Colonel  Brown  could  not  be  found  to  be  in* 
trusted  with  such  a  business.  On  looking  at  the  letter, 
he  confessed  that,  with  every  disposition  to  place  ere* 
dence  in  what  was  said  by  so  respectable  a  person  as 
M.  Marrietti  at  Milan,  he  yet  very  much  doubted  whe-^ 
therit  referred  as  clearly  and  directly  to  Colonel  Brown 
as  the  noble  marquis  seemed  to  suppose.  He  was  very 
ready  to  admit  that  it  was  liable  to  such  a  constractiov^ 
but  he  still  did  not  think  the  communication  was  con* 
yeyed  in  terms  so  decisive  as  to  implicate  Colonel  Brown; 
but  this  was  mere  conjecture  on  bis  part,  and  he  agreed 
that  the  letter  had  some  ambiguity  about  it.  Wilb^  re<^ 
spect  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  marqais  on  the 
subject  of  making  inquiry  from  Colonel  Brown,  he  had 
to  inform  their  lordships,  that,  on  the  very  day  the 
learned  counsel  had  communicated  to  him  M .  M arriettiV 
letter,  he  had  not  only  disavowed  it,  but  ordered  a  letter 
to  be  immediately  sent  to  Colonel  Brown,  desiring  a  fulL 
explanation  upon  the  subject.  It  was  obvious  that  be 
(K)«kl  do  nothing  more  than  what  he  had  already  done, 
as  the  matter  stood  ;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that,  what- 
ever should  be  the  result,  his  Majesty's  government 
could  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  be  implicated  by  it^ 
He  cou^td  assure  their  lordships,  that,  in  every  letter  of 
Histrtrctions  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  govern* 
itient  agents  abroad  upon  this  business,  it  was  desired 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  the  witnesses  for 
fhe  Queen  in  the  seme  manner  as  for  those  of  tbe  opp^ 
site  side.  He  still  felt  persuaded  that  Colonel  Brown,  in 
answer  to  the  requisition  made  to  him,  would  have  it  ia 
his  power  to  make  a  full  and  proper  explanation.  The 
government  had  at  present  demanded  that  explanation,, 
and  they  could  do  no  more. 

'Eht  Marquis  of  Lansdown  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  given. 

Lord  Holland  said  he  could  not  help  hoping  that  i» 
ihe  course  of  the  investigation  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Brown  would  appear  justifiable.  At  all  events,  whatever 
might  have  beeathe  coivdwcx.  o(  vtk^  Colonel  aad  of  those 
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of  whom  he  wa9  (he  agents  the  House  and  il)e  countrjr 
must  look  to  the  statute  with  a  feeling  of  the  strongest 
indignation.  It  was  not  merely  to  the  agents,  accredited 
or  otherwise^  the  House  were  to  look  on  this  occasion. 
ft  waa  not  to  the  possible  lenity  with  which  power  miglu 
•be  exercised  that  he  looked^  but  to  the  statute  which  lay 
1>efore  their  lordships,  the  existence  of  which  was  calcur 
lated  to  operate  upon  men's  minds,  and  deter  them  fronti 
acting  the  part  towards  the  development  of  truth  t^ 
which  their  couscience  directed  them.  If  Colonel  Browa 
had  said  what  had  been  imputed  to  him  to  Marrietti,  he 
bad  used  an  infiuence  which  no  authority  could  justify.; 
but,  if  the  menace  was  merely  in  the  apprehension  of 
Marrietti,  it  was  the  law  stifl  that  operated.  However 
that  statute  might  be  acted  upon  by  men,  the  law  itself 
aiade  an  impression  that  would  tend  to  the  perversion  of 
Justice.  If  Colonel  Brown  h;id  so  far  forgotten  his  duty 
as  to  make  use  of  the  threat  alluded  to  in  that  letter^ 
then  he  must  pronounce  him,  acting  as  a  public  ofBcer, 
to  be  a  great  state  delinquent.  If  the  Colonel  was  free 
from  the  imputation,  then  it  was  the  impression  of  the 
terrors  of  the  alien  bill  that  made  Marrietti  write  as  he 
bad  done ;  it  was  the  fearful  sojicitude  for  the  safety  of 
bifi  child  that  induced  him  to  warn  his  son  of  what  might 
be  the  consequence  of  offending  persons  in  power  in  thi^ 
couBtry.  So  that,  in  either  case,  their  lordships  had  a 
practical  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effects  of  tbi«  most 
unwarrantable  statute.  He  should  not  now  detain  their 
lordships  by  a  repetition  of  his  arguments  ags^inst  the 
impolicy  of  thal,alien  bill ;  but  he  must  beg  the  House  i& 
recollect,  that  when  he  had  opposed  that  bill,  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  ministers  who  were  to  exercise  its  provisions 
was  quoted  as  an  argument— certainly  not  a  very  parlia- 
mentary or  very  wise  argument  in  a  free  country~but  i| 
was  quoted  as  an  argument,  to  show  the  visionary  nature 
of  the  dangerous  effect  which  he  had  apprehended  from 
the  enactment  of  this  statute.  But  did  not  the  result 
support  and  justify  his  opinion  that  the  o[)eration  of  this 
most  impolitic  law  did  not  depend  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  were  to  administer  it,  but  that  ii  was  in  itself 
a  law  which  from  its  very  nature  might  operate  to  the 
perversion  of  justice  ?  And  here  was  an  instance  ii^ 
which  it  was  calculated  to  have  such  an  effect*^ 
The  c(»unsel  were  then  called  in. 
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Queen's  Attorney-General  does  not  conteoiplate  any  fur- 
ther cross-examination  at  any  timef 

Mr,  Brougham. — At  no  time. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  rose  at  half-past  12  o'clock 
to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  House.  He  commenced 
by  stating^'  that  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham) 
having  closed  the  long  and  elaborate  cross-examination 
of  Theadore  Majochi,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  bill  was  now  before  their  lordships^ 
the  dnt^  devolved  upon  him  of  summing  up  to  their, 
lordships  the  leading  points  of  that  evidence^  in  sup* 
port  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  He  trusted  that,  before  he  entered  upon  this 
summing  up^  their  lordships  would  allow  him  a  few 
moments  to  justify  himself,  and  his  learned  frieiids  who 
acted  with  him,  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  them,  and 
the  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated,  in  conduct- 
ing this  most  painful  and  anxious  inquiry.  The  mo- 
ment the  Attorney-General  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions to  support  this  bill,  he,  together  with  his  learned 
friends  who  were  appointed  to  assist  him,  directed  their 
most  minute  and  anxipus  attention  to  collect  all  the 
evidence  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  adduce  before 
their  lordships  upon  such  an  occasion  They  lost  not  a 
moment  in  weighing  well  and  considering  all  the  mate- 
rials, and  every  other  evidence  which  could  bear  upon 
this  great  question.  They  collected  together  and 
digested  every  thing  which  they  thought  material  to 
this  paramount  itiquiry,  without  regard  to  either  the" 
influence  or  the  impression  which  any  parts  of  that 
evidence  were  calculated  to  create  when  it  came  before 
their  lordships.  In  so  doing  they  fell  that  they  were 
performing  their  duty  fully,  fairly,  and  candidlj'  to 
their  lordships.  Now  that  the  evidence  had  been  gone 
through,  they  trusted  their  lordships  thought  they  had 
fully  discharged  the  duty  iinposed  upon  them.  They 
felt  that  in  the  progress  of  this  cause  they  were. not  to 
make  themselves  a  party  to  the  inquiry  ;  but  to  pursue. 
it,  according  to  their  lordships'  instructions,  fairly,  can- 
didly, and  honestly.  Having  said  thus  much  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  learned  colleagues,  the  duty  now 
devolved  upon  him  of  pointing  their  lordships*  attention 
to  the  leading  facts,  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence  before 
them.    The  difficulty  which  he  had   to  encounter^  in 
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99(fi)HiiK>A  ^^i*  ^y;wAs,  4»  their  1or4^i{)s  mmt  ^ 

%«WHh  gf«a^Vj  MgiWAlteil  by  lli^  circyqislartCfl,  Lh%f  H 

«MW«A  ».  *t>«  MW».  he;  wiw  left  vjthoui  nny  kpfifflpd^ 
*6w>  (rf  (hfl-  WgiWieota  wuh  whitli  ihey  ^WAttJ^  Ui 
«9«iti^^  (^  ]P^0]Vi»if}Hfl  of  the  bill,  or  of  »b¥  ,qf  tJMi 
ftptfe  V^***  wiqU  l^«(  (lefence  of  bcr  Hnjesty  tke  Qupmi 
WMi^Iji  f  ^tv4,,  4llIitUat  he  could,  iljcK'fqre,  dfl,  io,t^«i  . 
jMKltK^aHpe.  ^j  hi^.|4re«4nt   (Jutj^^qn  tnenlKxCV  upQR, 

ifwir  i(««W*ip5,'  qti^nuftn  ihB  niann^p  is,  which.ihfl  cmcm 

WIVwd  ^P94r^4  fUe  vllflg^VQps  if).  1^.  pi49iii,l)lff  ^ 
ti)«ViU.,  iil«  i«usW<J  (fast,  gippo  r«fcreMP  w  fcb«lie«ri 
4w«iek  wbiitiJii  ii^  WipuJ^  qot  Quw,  giiViQ  tk^  l»r^4ltip»  W)»i 

^MABitml  fefo*«  he  iippr«^M  yUe  Issding  fopif.  qpon 
W^k  lordeiiipa'  rosBuMy,  he  tagged  19  sw«>.  tb«^  ^ 
4l)9«M  c«efully  ;:ib»ti|iq  f(o«i  *iiher  miarSialfiBwut.  or  • 
«mggAriHio«.  litis  duty  w«3  09*  IftiippoMf  M  tftiHfiW'v 
Vtfta  ky  aoy  4iail.»Jfl,e4  i^amnent;  si)  itiM  WM  req*ii«4 
«f  km  w»a,.  ih»t  be  »Ik>u1(1  iun  qp  i^  ^Tiikoae  witbi 
tKUb.  Md  «fx:u«»cy,  «u4  (tei)  ppini  out  bvv  U  appl^oA 
t«  ttte  cWgw  Bp«n  vteieh  ib*  ImH  wwftwmd^d.  If  iit 
WW*  q«t  rxpeotfl^  of  hi«  tp  ifvCHr  «jiy  vUvg^  of  l^jft 
«iq»iWttOi«at«  Mill  ipv,  b«  I)9pe4,  WW  it  expACle^  o£ 
Vm  touie  tli« «)jghwM «¥prai3ioft  denigVwjr  if om  tho 

flmh  AKp^iA^WM  4h<wid  «vcape  biK  lip4<  Tbe  Quoen, 
«*W  bfMfs  Q«  her  trial  U^^ie  tbiev  lor^bjp*:  un«  vldefm 
4»cl  ilKtx  Lbe  «iiM  fig^inst-  bfr«f-liad  ooly  bpen  beard. 
|i«i  theiflfffro,  WW  Uvufld  if>  fiirifft  lav*  «ad  sa  w«ra  tbpiri 
IprtUbtpi,  M»  «wii(kr  l«fir  M^jpsly  iADflceo),  of  iliDAft 
^MiJ.tkAims  ftw:rjb«4  (9,  Mr  unui  tb«y  Iwatd  bor  dn. 
£4RM«  MaM  epUiUt  j^rQwuitc^,  htfc  aniljtjt  wtil  tbeki 
l«|(i>bj^*  v«rdl(it  4e«ided;  4Dd.  jliKt^ficd  ttiM  iwjivtatiMk. 
Be  dM  ht«  Uar«qd  fuend*  hpd  tw4q  ctw^  witli  ftcatn 
t«rii)s  cftUmpt^s  at)n%a4i  9f)4  tlvaivi«g  4|i«  »g«iflLat  ttw 
eh»r«iM«f  of  tb«  QD»e#t  Bt4  thpugb  thiftcuargc  bad^ 
1»mp  tDsi^KWftly  dieseuuDMofli  ^&  w4  Ui«sewUh,  hioiK 
£«(«SikU(leif  at'  ihf  iint^aiij^q.  Tbey  hsi,  thioiigkotii*. 
«M«d  HQtH^g  whiflh  titfy  bad  fleawn^to.  bflieii«'  would' 
DM  he  aatt»f»ct9[i^  t»(flvfi4^  U  paltiini)i«i  had  be^o  utlern 
«4»  tbey  beUogfd  tg  wi«|;be« ,qiiATtier  1  tbut  quarter  ajqac 
QUght  ta  ba  flalifu^  iiW4»  to  Mitonnt  fee  Ui«ai.  Bsfane  b« 
«MI  fwthflr,  b«  wwU  beg  lfa»e  to  Cali.tbeit  tAndnbv^ 
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preainble  of  the  bill  of  paios  and  penalties  against  net 
Majesty  the  Queen.  That  preamble  began  by  stating, 
that  her  Majestj^  in  the  year  \BH,  had^  in  Milan^  eni-* 
gaged  in  the  cupacity  of  a  menial  servant  a  man  o4med 
Bartplomeo  Bergami;  that  she  had,  immediately  after' 
that  time,  committed  disgraceful  and  unbecoming  faroi« 
liarities  with  that  person ;  that  she  bad  raised  him  ih' 
her  household,  and  loaded  him  with  honours ;  that  she- 
had,  placed  several  members  of  bis  family  in  variotis 
sitoations  of  honour  and  rank  about  her  person ;  and- 
that  she  had  afterwards  carried  on,  for  a  considerable* 
period,  an  adulterous  intercourse  with  him*  That  was- 
the  head  of  the  charges  against  the  Queen,  as  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  of  the  bill;  and  it  was  his'dtfty 
to  ask  their  lordships  if  that  charge  had  not  been  sub'* 
stantially  made  out  in  evidence.  He  must  now  beg' 
leave  to  carry  back  their  lordships'  attention  in  point  of 
time  to  what*  was  done  by  her  Majesty  when  she  first  set- 
out  from  Milan  to  Naples.  He  thought  it  right,  for  th^ 
sake  of  perspicuity,  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the  tinie' 
he  had  just  mentioned,  and  then  pursue  it  from  thUt: 
period  up  to  the  latest  time  that  the  Queen's*  conduct 
had  been  meiiiioued  in  evidence.  |t  appeared,  fro tt 
the  evidence  before  their  lordships,  that  her  Mcjestj 
took  Bergami  into'her  service  as  acourier>  at  Milan-,  in* 
the  year  1814;  he  had  previously  lived  in  a  menial 
situation  with  General  Pino,  his  wages  then  beitig  three 
Vivres  a  day.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  witness,  that  for 
the  first  fortnight  after  the  Queen  took  Bergami  into 
her  service^  he  waited  behind  her  Majesty's  tabled  :At 
that  time  a  youth,  of  whom  their  lordships  bad  h^ard, 
named  William  Austin,  was  in  the  constant  •  habit  of 
sleeping  in  her  Majesty's  apartment,  but  the  Queen 
gave  directions,  when  she  set  out  from  Milan,  that  ano- 
\X\^r  bed«-room  should  in  future  be  provided  for  him,  as  he 
was  advancing  to  a  period  in  life  when  it  would  be  uilfit 
for  him  to  sleep  any  longer  in  the  chamber  she  occupied. 
A  separate  apartment  was  accordingly  provided  for 
Austin  on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  Naples.  When 
her  Majesty  arrived  there,  she  slept  at  a  country-house. 
On  the  night  after  her  arrival  at  Naples  the  Queen  Went 
to  the  Opera,  it  was  here  most  material  for  their  16rd« 
^ips  to  atteqd  ihroughout.  to  all  the  relative  situations 
of  the  Queen's  bed-room  and  Bergami's,  who  was  then 
/iei*  courier.  At  Naples  U\e  communication  between 
ibem  was  of  this  kipid;— TVvete\««L%  ^  ^\\^\iXft  ^^^sfeAAi^e^ 
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Irhich  feriAinated  at  one  tide  in  a  cabinet^  that  \eA  to 
'•Bergami^s  sleeping-room/while  on  the  oiher  side  of  the 
•aaine  passage  was  the  bed-room  of  the  Queen :  so  that 
the  occupant  of  either  one  or  the  other  room,  could  tta*^ 
Terse  this  passage  without  iotierruption,  for  the  passage 
bad  po  communication  with  any  other  apartments  than 
the  two.  he  bad  mentioned.  Th^  witness,  their  iordthipa 
.would  recollect^  had  stated,  that  on  the  evening  upoa 
'Wbieb.  her  Majesty  went  to  the  Opera. at  Naples^  she 
.retQrned  home  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  ,went  from  her 
^apartment  into  the  cabinet  contiguous  to  Bergami'&i 
,Tbat  she  soon  returned  to  her  ownn  room,  where  her 
(female  attendant  was  in  Waiting,  and  gave  strict  orders 
.thftt  young  Austin  should  not  be  admitted  into  her  room 
(that. night.  The  manner  and  conduct  of  the  Queen 
•upon;  that  occasion  attracted  the  notice  of  the  servtmr, 
rwho,  excited  by  what  she  had  noticed  on  the  preceding 
;iiight,  examined  the  state  of  the  beds  on  the  following 
'inorning.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that  examina- 
•.tipn.f  She  had  .stated  that  the  small  travelling  bed  had 
.not  been  slept  upon  at  all  on  that  night,  but  that. the 
.larger  bed  had  the  impression  of  being  slept  in  by  two 
.persons;  and  she  further  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
-.from  one  of  their  lordships,  which  could  not  be  evaded, 
•that  she  had  also  observed  in  the  bed  two  marks  of  a 
.description  which   but  two  clearly  indicated  what  had 

Eassed  there  in  the  coupse  of  the  night.     He  had  ibdeed. 
eard  that  none  of  the  witnesses  had  deposed  before  their 
•lordships  to  the  actual  fact  of  adultery  :   but  to  such  an 
.assertion  he  would  reply,  that,  if  those  facts  were  true, 
.:no  per3on  of  rational  mind  could  doubt  that  on  ihirt 
.night  the  adulterous  intercourse  was  commenced  whicb 
formed  the  subject  of  the  present  unhappy  investigation. 
Upon  the  sort  of  proof  required:  in  cases  of  adultery 
.he  should  merely,  observe,  that  he  did  not  recollect  a 
single  instance,  in  cases  of  adultery,  where  the  actual 
fact    was    fully  proved  in  evidence.     The  crime  was 
.'always  to  be  inferred  from  accompanying  circumstances, 
•which  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  upon  the  mind  of 'a  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  man.    On  this  point  of  proof  he 
would  beg  leave  to  quote  the  opiaion  of  one -of  the  most 
.enlightened  judges  that  ever  sat  in  this  country.  He  imd 
,  received  ibis  opinion  from  one  of  his  learned  friend^who 
!  had  taken  notes  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  (>roooun«ed.by  tb« 
•  learned  judge.  It. was  in  the  case  of  Lav^d^tk  *«;  \tfir\%i^%^> 
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9#«r'18(ld»    The  4^aii0ed  Jd^aiitwci  «t«l6d>  ilim  ik^ 
lirifi  no  fkceemfyy^,  iinfa  oate  t>f  tilitft  kiatttre,  te^Mh^ulK 
^omriil  iftctfof  the  dduhdry/for  fdnft  tomitt  itot.4MMpn>tlMI 
«iif99  cvatdi  out  of  ^lOO^^wfaerettbi^t^  %«aocrtl  |i«)'ttotfbttlf 
lis  *bftfing  ttdEed  phicew    Ttie  oMwf^frm  vole  <^^ifi>  tMk 
tirli^rfe  fkota-trereiprovetl  Which  «Uf€Mnly  fait  CO^lh«tcM»- 
l0^8ion'ihttt  thv  act  of 'lodiAt^rf  bod  b^m  <etniiilihlttf, 
9ftch  i^rotrf  nmst  'be  Haben  us  rfirtffioiinyl.  -l^nm'  Wt  Ars 
<Hdirae  fbr  <o  mlaiiient  iomkrat  th«^cose  ifr«bfftHl{glllil^*^ 
StopfHMeHnodoherous  intet^ocmHe  reolly<io4iia9ifMitdM«i, 
•liQH¥4vodki  ibafiniercom^  haveviMtiimtodviB^i^^  iitMlr^ 
ifcolt  froBi  tbe  babitlaol  condoct  of  t^re^tj^tfrn^Bt^  ^^OWfii 
oucb  en  intifnacytihMn'the  .eyes^df  MieffAotit8«lim#4lim 
qpoosible);  tartd  let  tbfeiniordsbipsdfroct^cUbir  ^luemidftfib^ 
.ibe  scenesi  wttieh  had  be^n  <x)TvstfiMt]y  >6iC9euvYiM»  tMlht 
^oai€s  iirbtdb> ' in  continued  id6tail>  md  4)e«io  ifetotflMI 
^  the  wit«e89ea.   ^heirddrdsfaips  WMild  creioicwbtfririte 
!)ftaU'i¥bich  took  phaee  tit  4he  boule(|ifiicln*A>e  •mtiJ^tbuO^ 
IwMie  the  I^incess  'waa  mt  Na(ples,     lib  4teat  1>all  'htUr 
'Boy«d  Highnesis  went/ UGooDtlpanied 'Only f(forth«  |loi«* 
cposedf. dressing  ^and  ^reparatporni)  byUlle  waititig^^^kildtt 
cDemonty  and'by^Bergami;  -tv^a^a^tnifitits^  a  drosdttl^ 
^todm  and  'an  aild>»roote,  being  iallotfed  far  her  oflir.  •  >P(Ar 
ji^r  fi#8t  choractier^  ttuit'df  %  Neapolitan  peasafit^itt^ 
(Bflnceis  Was  itlessed  rby  tbe.  waiting-waid  ;   ahe^w^iK 
tto46'the'bi)U^ooni»'atayed  a«bort  tfnye>  retitrncki  fornixt 
1|Hifpose  <)f  ^chaqgitug  her-dress/  and  dtd  lebrtfofje  U'>^ii« 
flurely';  tbe'chaoabenkiclid  all  tbe  wMfe^toiag  lefi^ki'tfaie 
.ooli-rooai,«and4fae  cdarieriberntg  in  lYer^re^mg^roMi 
^during  tbe^op^ralioB.    NoHv  i»h«'HM«fe  c^onhd  tiot  btft 
(faftVtefifoti«ed  'tfae«t^yle  of  Mr.  WiUianra^s  >)er0iBs-<e»aM4i^ 
nation  as  to 'that  aiiarasftction.    The^^i^mfeiss  b^ad^nmr^l^ 
^beeki  teisked  whether  therewere^notip^sdinps'tof  <rt^i#k>aiiQ 
•conai'der^tion  in ' tbebiali-room 'beldw.    'fittt-Ut bad ^heekk 
teid^  tbaty  eveh^adanttiilg  all  ^tfatnse  (faots^rt4veytdtli:iH»t 
*^M9ioantto  evidence  <of  adultery.  '€auM  oity  inafb  took 
^»t  ft  'Princess^  ioeked<up  in^herbed'^rOieMn  'ftJr  nfe^W'ki 
iioiif,  and  changing  her  df ess  Hurtth  the<filsmta)nee<o^^btfr 
'«t>|UrieFjp  ilnd  entertain  any  d<9t»btaponuh>e'i^bj^et'?  ^PifHt 
tlbtng^diid  'iH>t'8tiOf>  there^;  thvrc  wos«fAi«lber  4:hiif»^^*ilf, 
Mf^ss:;  her 'Royal  ^Highaess  assumed'itbeidbaraisfer'df  m 
flbrkisb  lady ;.  and  i>nithat  «iba«aecer;<^i)^he9^cmid'tilM«^ 
' 'Weitlidown  stairs'fipinvio  arm' wilh^tbfsiootii^ier/tbls'dcm- 
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«tMhr:;  ^md'Wfavtibtfppeifckl  tkBnj  Wihy,wilanaAnuikkinlf, 
<the  «doiiFidr  irencntiiisii.  :Aill  ithis,  iuMKever,  ^resied  upcm 
9te  tetfltemny  df  iM^vpediiy  who  wae^^F  cnuraeyta  wkfueai 
-fnii;v«ii;^(hijr  <€^'^teltef.  Tbat  fwitneas  had  i>eeR  cmmmok- 
xmnmed^otfce^  Owice,  and  because  Carhan  Hjouae  ^had 
^omebioV  ^ecn  intvodiKced^  iie  ivad  jv/it  oasm  been  at4)s^^ 
»e»Rmiwjd  jfvr^beithii-ditiine;  be  (tbe  Salioitor*«GenfirA>) 
'infd  tmmiled  tncMit  diUg^ntl j  to  the  fimt  cra68-»exainiinp> 
tlioti ;  M  bad  since  ?ead  the  evideuce^as  itiappaared  upoft 
trh^nifhiaie8;4indtfae  did  declare/tbat,  as  4t  afxpearedito 
^fti^'litfriiig  fa  cfOBBJeKanninAtkMi  >of  sefimn  hoara,  leoc^ 
Miidiiig<aver<apepiod'df  tbraeyears,  andgaing liifQaigk 
-a  ^nirhNgr  ^f  coiiif>lt€ated  /facts,  ^in  do  ^mk  iaataace  bajl 
tbili  Witiiie964>e<en  %etriiyed  mto  inconsUtency.  Cevtaiogr 
^be'iritnen  tiad  repeatedly  'OBed  tbe  iphrase  ^perhaps  a 
^quiToeiil  4 mport)  *'*  i  do  not  vemember  f*  snd  tbe 
HAiOagm  #bFeh  'bad  (befen  yung  vupoo  nbm  otfctmHtaQne 
wigbt»predaoe  an . impression  'upon  low  •minds^aliboiigk 
ntM^oillo  'prafdtfce  none  «pon  the  minds  6f  tbair  .lordships. 
Silt  k  wHs  'impossible  not  to  tperceive  tbe  'artiiice*-(tlie 
*^*ldt  Ids  'have  a  few  'more  non  mi^ricordm^*^  and  it  mm 
'^oaflyMmp^OPSsible  not  to<pereei^«e  that  rto 'tbe  questiona 
^iFoposed  tfbe  iwitmess  coold  return  no  other  answer.  The 
%Mt  witness  called -had  been  (Saetano  iPatrnzao^  wtboseb 
wid^nce  <bad  been  calculated  'to  prodooe  a  deep  and 
testing 'fmprecrsion'irpon  the  House;  thatiimpressionvhad 
ibusianftly  :been  felt  by 'the  Icarn^^d  counsel 'om tike  oiiiar 
•ide ; 'it^beoame  necessary >to  remove  it ;  and,  byiacpaop- 
*c0edrngj  ito  the  "propriety  of  wbich  he  (the  Solicitar^ 
-General))  never  could  assent,  M«jocbi  Rafter  tlw  exan 
ttiination  of  Patru^zo)  had  been  again  placed  at'.tfae;bac. 
4Vitlh  what  view,  and  for  what  purpose,  had 'be. been  in«» 
•tierrogated  i  First  he  bad  been  questioned >as  >to  cecbafa 
rstfltements  which  he  was  said  to  have  made,  iin  order 
-ebRt,tif  he  denied  them,  witnesses  might,  at  a  fuitttia 
•tttne,  ii'e  cailled  to  contradict  him.  What  /was  xhe 
•hurry?  What  was  the  necessi^^  for  colling -bade  ahfe 
■witness  at  that  particular  time?  l^be  aeoessity  tfiascbaar^ 
^ll^tbat  was  wanted' was  a  few  >more  iioM'fiit  ricordos.  ib 
%rad  iiext  b«en  made  matter  of  tacctisation- af^aiiMtahe 
^twess  that  he  h»ad -mot^'on  his  former  examioatioQ, 
*«tat€fd  'Ibat  be  had  -before  'been  in  tEtigUod  ;  nhe  faat 
•being, 'that  he'hadcoit]e<  to -England  as- courier  !to  a  Mc. 
Vyatt,  »reraarned  afew^weeka  in»Glo«ot8Wr,;and  afieA- 
%ird5  vfgain licf ft  tb«  ^iountT9>W'uhidVo^f)iMiNt%;  ^^!lMi&MBdib 
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*>^f*  «*-      '1    '»-T -ef- lot  jirectly  confii'mei 

y^*  -s-t. .       :.    ^^i  T:ine<5  ii.id  spoken  to 

"^^•^^  •           :      ::-    c-'Ji-fi^  dt  the  same 

■^c*^  _.                            .    ■     :r  ..Li-saiiL  rimiliaritj  be— 

*^  ^  ....    ■•::■.-'.  jpon   their   being- 

*  ...                   .     .^    ..  -z    •?    iiji,   although    these 

■^'  .        1       ■          r  --.  :  Oir?  jMn  could  draw  buc 

^■■^  .    "-^  :  ■    exind  the  House  (be— 

**J^  ^    -       .    ::e  rruceedings  which   had 

■^^  t.  r     I  St.  Carlos.     What  were 

■^"i  ..  -T-      r."^e  Princess  was  desirous  of 

'^^  ^               riiTf  of  St.  Carlos.     She  made 

*"  ^     ^       -w      -  •  -  :^  y.    The  wife  of  the  Heif- 

^"'  ^     .                           :  Great  Britain,  at  that  time 

*P^  ^                   ...c^.   trament  of  the  country,  having 

^"'  ^               >           .•?»  ftod  s^entlemen,  was  desirous 

?^'  ^   ^             ...       ^:.-f  V  she  might  have  selected 

y^y  "!^  -           —  -    .  :  her  suite,  some  respectable 

*^'j  .    -^      j^L  proper  and  decent  compa- 

1?^  :  :  -g*ng  upon  the  privacy  of 

■*^'  _              .      ;  .  -js^e  tier  chambermaid  and  her 

'1?|  iiJLUt;  dark,  gloomy,  and  tem- 

^'  '^«   *ds  drawn  up  at  a  private 

.'.-  rirden ;  they  traversed   the 

.    mu  the  hired  carriage  at  the 

...    u   lie  theatre,  and   there   met 

r    .jiJLied  them  to  retreat  and  re- 

"9}  jit  of  the  evidence  had   been 

'^*'  ^z,    .J  <iQtion  ;  could   this  be    in- 

j'  ^.    :•  k   jvenlion,  to  what  conclu- 

"J*!  .    i^cry  man  acquainted  with 

..^    .'I  on  ?     He  would  next  ad- 

J''  c     Hoyal  Highness  at  Genoa, 

'"^  .  ^.:>a  suite,  except  her  me- 

;^^  ....  ..'ill.  quilled   her.     The   ar- 

■*^  ^.    ,.cii>  as  Genoa  was   material. 

^'  .4u-:^  •i'l'fre  was  separated  from 

^^  ^    ^xi:*?vn  chamber,  which  was  not 

"^  *    '              ..     o-i  *«:fe  doors  communicat- 

'Y'  ~    ^..^.'-    On  the  opppsite  side  of 

*]!."  "          .^.-   .a*  a  door  cotiimunicating 

^^  .«  .t.-x-s*  Demon!  ;  and  that  wit- 

^*  ^       ^i*.  ..-s^  Ji'^i  regularly  every  night, 

^^  '  ^"\  \t.  :f»^3cess,  she  went  to  "her 

**  ^  ^^"    «»^-^^£C  ««  va^x^x^vi^  U«i\inK  her 
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locked  out  of  BergamiV  apartment.  The  witness  had 
farther  said^  that^  after  such  locking  out,  she  generally 
beard  some  door  on  the  opposite  side  open ;  but  whether 
th^t  was  the  door  leading  from  the  apartment  of  th« 
Princess  to  the  dressing-room  (the  intermediate'  roont)^ 
or  from  that  intermediate  room  to  Bergami't  apart*' 
ment,  she  could  not  state.  On  the  following  mornings, 
however,  she  said  her  duty  being  to  make  the  bed  of 
the  Princess,  she  used  to  find  that  bed  deranged  and 
tumbled^  but  not  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in;  and,  iit 
eoDsequence,  used  seldom  actually  to  make  it^  merelj 
gmoothing  the  sheets  and  arranging  the  cushions.  Surely 
such  evidence  alone  must  satisfy  any  reasonable  maa* 
that,  during  the  whole  time  that  her  Royal  Highness 
resided  at  Genoa,  the  adulterous  intercourse  charged 
against  her  was  taking  place.  It  had  farther  been  stated 
to  the  House,  that  there  was  in  the  residence  of  the  Prin* 
cess  a  small  cabinet  adjoining  the  saloon,  in  which  cabi« 
net  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  courier  were  in  the 
habit  of  breakfasting.  At  present  that  stood  upon  the 
evidence  of  Majochi  and  of  Demont ;  but  it  involved 
a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  to  the  credit 
of  those  witnesses^  How  had  they  laid  the  scene?  Had 
they  laid  it  where  contradiction  was  impossible,  or  had 
they  freely  exposed  themselves  to  contradiction  if  their 
statement  was  untrue?  Let  the  House  decide  who  were 
the  persons  in  waiting  at  these  breakfasts  ?  Majochi,  the 
witness,  was  one:  and  who  was  the  other ?  The  other 
was  Louis  Bergami,  the  brother  of  the  courier.  This 
statement  of  the  witnesses  challenged  inquiry:  their 
lordships  had  been  told  that  their  evidence  was  fabe. 
Let  Louis  Bergami  now  come  fbrward  and  oppose  that 
evidence.  The  learned  Solicitor -General  challenged 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side:  Louis  Bergami  might  be 
called  :  let  him  be  called.  But  there  were  circum- 
stances which  might,  even  more  strongly  than  addi- 
tional evidence,  confirm  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and 
such  circumstances  he  found  on  every  side.  Let  the 
House  observe  how  carefully  Bergami  surrounded  the 
Princess  with  his  relations  and  friends,  thereby  con* 
firming  the  domination  be  had  obtained  over  her  to  a- 
degree  which  might  deprive  her  even  of  the  power  to 
shake  it  off.  During  four  months  at  Naples  the  inter- 
course  was  carried  on;  and  at  Genoa  the  sister,  the 
mother,  and  the  child  of  Bergami  were  iatroduc^d*  T^% 


dtrld  tMw  m  child  of  two ^  three  ;#«ns  ^d.!  and;^ 
BoMBe  wa»  toJd  tbat  alt  ihisi  wa«  ftir  cQimexiiifiibeftviwfA 
aurrant  aod  wieUea^  ;  iImA  ilMt  PikocQaa  mM  atlMhit^  m 
Uni  for  hks  laitent  auKi  Melit<|f,  f  ideliiilji  i  Oe  biDt^ 
to  the  Priftc6i6.a.«hUd,.  auUf>f  aiaiiigetAiettd  U»^9MPf 
and  protection  of  a  moibar ;  iif  iJm:  cooae^difMij  ^itiaa.llfaMI 
one,  why  was  not  the  mother  bmaghttaO'J  Solil  ihi 
fltocy  totd  by  tika  witoeaseftwaatsur^nbeh^t  pi(r^iM>.  ^  bo 
introdaced  i»lo  tbe  C9tab)i9bfli«titAf  tha  PrianaSM  WOlM 
lie  tbe  mothet  af  Viciaridae;  aod  k  ^laaiild  be  aAadliJN 
tianed  corroboration  of  their  taataneaifc  tibial,  aa  4Mlk  M 
h  was  karnvD  ibat  her  Royal  Highnasa  waa  Matins  Km 
lineBaffona^  that  individaal  escaped  frana  il  ad  fealM 
posaiUe.  To  another  point.  It  appeared  tbalt  tjb^  J^rMi 
eess,  while  at  Genoa^  had  gone  tai  look  ai  a  bouM  m  li 
aecLoded  spot^  and  at  some  difiianoa  kom  dia  Qltj[» 
What  was  the  recomoiendatiQa  of  duit  iMuaa?  Tbal  4l 
waafar  from  Genoa;  far  from  the  Engliatu  1^1  ibek  Uidv 
ahipa  look  to  the  evideoce  of  Saocbi^  and  itieji  wio«U 
£Dd-*-«what  ?  Why,  that  daring  tl>e  wbole  af  tbe  JQiwur 
itey  tbrou^  Germany  and  throagb  tbeT^val  ihegieaitefl 
anxrely  had  been  shown  by  her  Royal  Higbnast  ta  aT^d 
the  English  upon  every  occasioB :  the  first  qaestioo  la 
he  put  OB  arriving  at  any  place  was  whether  Eo^isb  af 
rank  were  at  bandf  If  that  question  was  aaswered  ia 
idle  affirinative^  tbe  party  proceeded  to  olhar  ^^aafter^^ 
From  Genoa>  being  joined  by  Lady  Charlotte  Camp^all^ 
tbe  Princess  proceeoed  to  Milan ;  Lady  Charlotte  Camiw 
bell;  however,  did  not  travel  with  her  Royal  Highnaa^ 
and  shortly  after  quitted  her  ahogethen:  from  wbieb 
time  no  English  lady  of  rank  or  ttatLoD  ceauubnad  in  hai 
^ttite.  A  lady  of  honouf*  waa  then,  it  appaar^»  to  btt 
procured  at  Milan*  And  who  had  beea  Qhoaea  ta  fili 
that  situation?  The  slater  of  Bergaoftu  No  foreicace 
of  rank;  no  English  lady  of  respectability ;  bat.thue SMtaa 
of  Bergami,  tbe  Countesa  Oldi.  Was  that  lady  ia  aojF 
way  fitted  for  the  office  i  The  Princess  ^^ke  lUlla 
Italian;  the  Countess  spoke  only  the  Italiaa  of .  ibft 
lower  orders,  and  no  French.  They  were  so  situalod# 
that  little  communication,  and  no  convevsatioBf  ooald 
take  place  between  them.  It  was  upon  these  fac^ 
which  had  been  called  trifiing  by  the  other  side^  btttr 
which  he  did  not  look  upon  as  trifling ;  it  was  upoa 
Uiese  incidental  facts,  facts  which  oould  not  ba  invaaied 
or  exaggeratf:d  by  witnesses^  that  the  learned  genikman 
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relied  for  confirmation  of  his  case;  and  those  persons 
must  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  conviction  whose 
inferences  and  conclusions  were  other  than  his  own. 
There   was  another  incidental   and   important  fact  to 
which  he  would  request  the  attention  of  the  House.    At 
Milan  the  Princess  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  blue 
dress.     One   morning  Bergami  opened  his  bed-room 
window  and  looked  out.     How  was  he  attired  i    In  the 
blue  dress  of  the  Princess.     Could  there  be  a  doubt  that 
he  had  that  very  moment  come  from  the  apartment  of 
the  Princess;  not  supposing  that^  at  so  early  an  hour, 
he  should  be  liable  to  observation  i    It  would  be  in  the 
memory  of  their  lordships  that  the  Princess  had^  during 
her  residence  at  Milan,  taken  a  trip  to  Venice.     Upon 
that  occasion  she  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Burrell  and  Dr.  Holland^  and  here  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which,  if  not  disproved,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  place  the  question  beyond  doubt.     At  first  the  party 
lodged  at  the  Hotel  de  Gran  Brettagna.     Afterwards, 
leaving  Mr.  Burrell  and  Dr.  Holland  at  that  inn,  the 
Princess  went  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood.     Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice,  after  dinner  the  jeweller 
was  introduced  with  his  trinkets,  and  a  gold  chain  was 
purchased.     The  party  quitted  the  room;  the  Princess, 
and  the  courier  who  had  been  waiting  behind  her  chair, 
lingered  behind  ;  and  what  look  place  ?    The  Princess 
took  the  gold  chain  from  her  neck,  and 'passed  it  round 
the  neck  of  Bergami ;  they  laughed  together;  he  took 
the  chain  again  from  his  neck,  and  put  it  upon  that  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  pressed  her  hand,  and  led  her  into 
the  adjoining  room.     Was  this,  he  would  ask,  true  or 
false  ?     It  described  the  Princess  toying  with  the  man 
who  waited  behind   her  chair.     If  the  assertion   was 
false,  it  was  open  to  contradiction;  if  the  character  of 
the  witness  were  bad,  it  was  open  to  impeachment;  but 
if  the  fact  were  not  by  some  means  disproved,  it  did 
appear  to  him  impossible  to  reconcile  such  a  circum-^ 
stance  with  the  supposition  of  innocence.     In  the  course 
of  a  visit  to  Bellenzino,  Bergami,  heing  still  even  in  the 
dress  of  a  courier,  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Princess,  and  by 
her  own  invitation.     Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  the 
witness   Demont  had   seen  Bergami   pass  through  her 
chamber  at  night,  and  enter  the  room  of  the  Princess. 
Upon  those  facts  he  would  make  wo  oV^^^w^vv^n^*     ^\ 
ViJJa  Villani  the  same  commuuvc^Uow  ^^  \x^\w\  ^iKv**^ 
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between  the  apartments^  and  a  witness'had  stated  that 
the  bed  of  Bergami  appeared  not  to  have  been  slept in^ 
He  now  came  to  Villa  d'iiste.  The  evidence  which  be 
was  recapitulating  had  already  occupied  nearly  three 
weeks  of  the  time  of  their  lordships  ;  and  be  trusted  that 
they  would  not  think  a  few  hours  longer  ill  bestowed^  if 
he  should  be  compelled  to  detain  them  in  the  perform^ 
ance  of  the  task  which  had  devolved  upon  him.  The 
arrangement  of  the  bed-chambers  at  Villa  d'Este  was  im- 
portant. At  a  subsequem  period,  after  the  return  frooi 
the  Grecian  voyage^  a  door  had  been  absolutely  open  to 
facilitate  the  communication.  In  cases  like  the  present 
every  thing  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  conduct 
of  the  parties ;  and  it  hacj  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
Princess  and  Bergami  were  constantly  conducting  them« 
selves  like  lovers,  or  like  man  and  wife  during  the  day, 
while  every  preparation  was  made  to  prevent  the  inter* 
ruption  of  their  intercourse  during  the  night.  The  fa- 
miliarities at  the  Villa  d'Este  were  not  spoken  to  by  ODie, 
two,  or  three  witnesses,  but  by  such  a  body  of  testimony 
as  set  doubt  at  defiance.     Walking  arm  in  arm  in  the 

fardens,  alone  in  a  canoe  upon  the  lake  ;  embracing  and 
issing  each  olhier,  where  such  intimacies  were  proved^ 
even  between  persons  in  an  equal  rank  of  life,  accom* 
pauied  by  a  constant  anxiety  for  access  to  the  bed- 
chamber of  each  other,  no  court  could  refuse  to  draw, 
the  inference  that  adultery  had  been  committed.  To 
go  through  the  whole  series  of  evidence  would  only  be 
to  fatigue  the  House :  but  what  would  be  said  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Raggazoni  with  respect  to  the  statues,  to  the 
figures  of  Adam  and  Eve?  He  remembered  that  in  the 
very  case  upon  which  he  had  already  staled  to  the  House 
the  judgment  of  Sir  Vt^illiam  Scott,  in  that  very  case  a 
letter  had  been  produced  written  by  the  lady  to  her  lover, 
in  which  she  related  some  circumstances  of  an  indecent 
nature.  To  that  letter  as  evidence  the  learned  judge  had 
most  particularly  adverted  ;  saying  that  no  woman  would 
have  so  written  to  a  man  unless  adulterous  intercourse 
had  taken  place  between  them.  That  observation  applied 
most  fully  to  the  case  in  point.  The  learned  gentleman 
then  recapitulated  at  considerable  length  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  Galdini,  Bianchi,  and  Lucini,  which  he 
considered  as  utterly  irresistible,  and  upon  which  he 
declined  to  make  any  observations.  He  now  came  tQ 
what  occurred   in  Sicily.     When  her  Royal  Highness 
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md  Bergami  arrived  at  Messina^  the  intercoarse  be- 
tween tnem  had  continued  so  long,  that  her  Royal 
Highness  appeared  even  in  the  bed-room  of  Bergami 
in  her  night-dress,  with  the  single  addition  of  a  mantle. 
At  Messina  Bergarai  asked  leave  of  absence,  to  make 
some  purchases.  The  witness,  Majochi,  described  the 
manner  in  which  they  separated.  Her  Royal  Highness 
called  him  "  mon  C(£ur/^  ^^ mon  amiy'  and  he  embraced 
her  in  the  warmest  manner.  The  parties  were  lomid  in 
that  situation,  at  Messina,  kissing,  fondling,  and  em- 
bracing each  other.  They  now  proceeded  to  embark 
on  board  the  Clorinde,  Captain  Pechell.  Here  some 
hesitation  arose  about  the  table  at  which  the  Princess 
was  to  be  entertained.  Captain  Pechell  said,  •'  I  am 
desirous,  in  every  possible  way,  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion to  your  Royal  Highness,  but  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  must  insist;  there  is  one  sacrifice  to  be  made 
by  your  Royal  Highness,  without  which  [  cannot  pro- 
vide for  you  at  my  table.  I,  as  a  British  oflScer,  cannot 
sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  a  man  who  has  stood  be- 
hind a  chair.  1  should  be  degraded  and  dishonoured  if 
I  conceded  this  point.'*  A  message  was  sent  to  her 
Royal  Highness  on  the  subject,  but  she  treated  the 
matter  very  lightly.  She  observed  that  she  had  no  de- 
sire to  incommode  Captain  Pechell,  and  felt  no  wish  to 
give  him  the  trouble  of  forming  a  second  table.  This 
was  the  motive  she  assigned  for  dining  with  Bergami. 
But  was  this  really  her  motive?  Was  this  statement 
true?  Her  Royal  Highness  had,  for  a  considerable 
time  before,  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  this  man. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Cap- 
tain Pechell  the  inconvenience  of  having  two  tables 
thfit  she  proposed  dining  on  board  with  Bergami  ;  but 
because  it  had  long  been  her  habit,  and  she  was  derer- 
mined  to  bow  to  it.  Captain  Pechell  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  be  so  accommodated,  and  he  replied,  **  I  am 
ready. to  provide  for  Bergami  elsewhere."  The  moment 
her  Royal  Highness  said  she  wished  to  accommodate 
Captain  Pechell,  this  was  his  observation  ;  and  one 
would  suppose  that  her  Royal  Highness  would  at  once' 
have  said,  "  Here  the  difficulty  ceases-rprovide  a  table 
for  him  elsewhere."  Her  Royal  Highness  took  time  to 
consider  of  it,  she  refused  the  proffered  accommodation, 
and  Bergami  dined  vviih  her  during  the  voyage.  WU^ 
4id  he  mention  this  ?    To  show  l\\^X  x\v^  c^wS>ii^\.  Q'i  V^^ 
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Boyal  Highness  wds  not  plain  and  direct—to  Aoir  that 
she  concealed  the  truth-— and  that  she  would  not^  eyen 
for  the  sake  of  saving  appearances,  make  the  sacrifice 
required.  She  now  proceeded  to  Catania^  and  he  begged 
leave  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  what  passed 
there,  because  it  was  most  important.  There  was  a  par« 
ticular  arrangement  of  apartments,  whichi  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  indisposition  of  Bergami,  was  afterwards 
altered.  Her  Royal  Highness  slept  in  the  room  adjoin* 
ing  that  of  Madame  Demont  and  her  sister,  Mariette 
Bron,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  room  slept  the 
Countess  of  Oldi.  Bergami  being  ill,  he  was  put  into 
the  room  previously  occupied  by  the  Countesd  of  Oldi, 
and  the  Countess  was  placed  in  the  apartment  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  up 
to  this  period  Demont  and  her  sister  slept  between  the 
apartment  occupied  by  Bergami  and  that  allotted  to  her 
Iloyal  Highness.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
breakfast  about  nine  o'clock  ;  the  door  which  commuoi* 
cated  with  their  room  was  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
closed  ;  but,  on  one  particular  morning,  happening  ta 
remain  beyond  the  usual  time  (to  the  best  of  her  recol- 
lection, her  sister  being  present),  about  the  hour  of  10, 
her  Royal  Highness,  carrying  the  pillows  on  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  sleep,  came  out  of  the  room  of  Ber- 
gami. She  saw  Demont— she  eyed  her,  and  passed  into 
her  own  room,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  without 
saying  any  thing.  He  believed  that  no  questions  were 
put,  as  to  that  part  of  the  case,  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  the  other  side  ;  but  their  lordships,  in  the  discharge 
of  that  important  duty  which  had  been  cast  upon  them, 
thought  it  necessary  that  some  questions  should  be  asked, 
to  ascertain  whether  a  large  portion  of  time  had  not  been 
passed  by  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  bed-room  of  Ber- 
gami ?  Their  lordships  asked,  whether  Demont  had 
quitted  the  room  that  morning;  to  which  she  answered, 
that  she  had  not.  How  long  had  she  been  awake  i  She 
answered,  two  hours.  Whether,  during  that  time,  her 
Royal  Highness  passed  through  the  room  i  Her  answer 
was,  no.  Then  the  inference  was,  that  certainly  for 
two  hours  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  courier.  When  he  stated  this  fact,  he  was 
aware  it  would  be  again  said,  that  it  depended  oq  the  evi* 
dence  of  Demont,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary, 
as  much  of  what  Vv^  Vv?^<i  \.q  \wU<:iA>^^^  ie«ted  on. be? 
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\it,  fortified  and  Supported  as  It  was  by  corroborative 
statements,  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  what 
had  been  thrown  out  on  the  other  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  impeaching  her  testimony.  Certain  letters  were 
brought  forward;  in  which  the  fine  feelings  the  exten- 
sive charity,  the  exalted  generosity,  and  all  those  distin- 
guished qualities  which  her  Royal  Highness  was  said  to 
possess  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  were  warmly  described. 
In  noticing  this,  he  had  no  idea  of  taking  away  those 
virtues  from  her  Royal  Highness.  He  had  no  doubt, 
looking  to  the  noble  race  from  which  she  had  sprung, 
that  she  possessed  them  to  the  extent  stated  by  the 
woman.  But  it  was  going  too  far  to  say,  that  gene- 
rosity, however  exalted — that  charity,  however  exten- 
sive— that  feelings,  however  ardent,  were  inconsistent 
with  a  woman's  forming  a  base  and  low  attachment. 
Was  there  any  thing  to  show  that  those  qualities  were  in- 
consistent with  the  conduct  here  alleged  ?  Could  any 
person  who  was  aware  of  what  passed  in  the  heart  of 
man  rely  on  such  an  argument  ?  But  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  this  reasoning  :  there  was  another  cir- 
cumstance that  must  bring  conviction  home  to  the  mind 
of  every  one  who  heard  him.  He  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance that  took  place  at  Pesaro.  Let  their  lordships 
look  to  those  circumstances,  let  them  view  the  miserable 
intrigue  that  was  there  carried  on.  Did  not  their  lord* 
ships/see,  as  men  of  the  world,  in  what  particular  view 
ana  character  those  letters  were  written  f  Thev  would  re- 
collect  that  the  servant  was  writing  a  letter,  and  that 
some  sBspicions  were  entertained  by  Bergami  as  to  the 
contents  and  object  of  that  letter.  He  entered  the  room 
while  she  was  writing  the  letter,  and  altered  the  arrange- 
ment  for  sending  it  from  Pesaro.  He  imposed  on  her  a 
relation  and  a  tool  of  his  own,  who  took  the  letter  to  the 
post-ofhce,  and  on  the  following  day,  to  the  disgrace  of 
all  the  parties  engaged  in  this  transaction,  it  was  found 
Ml  the  hands  of  the  Princess.  This  was  not  ihe  only 
instance  of  intercepted  letters — of  the  breach  of  private 
confidence.  Another  letter  was  taken  from  the  postr 
office,  its  terms  were  altered,  and  afterwards,  in  that 
altered  form,  it  reached  its  destination.  This  was  not  all ; 
for  the  correspondence  of  the  maid,  Brunette,  who  was 
itill  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service,  was  carried  on, 
partly  in  the  handwriting  of  her  Royal  Highness  her-t 
self.    He  stated  this,  not  with  a  n'v^n?  Vv^  \Gi^<^  ^^^v 
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TAtions  on  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  forergh  t» 
this  case — and  he  trusted  he  vvas  incapable  of  doing  that 
— but  for  what  he  considered  to  be  a  valid  and  legal  ob- 
ject, to  point  out  the  motive  oF  the  witness  Deoiontm 
writing  those  letters.     It  appeared  that  the  young  womaa 
was  affectionately  attached  to  her  sister,  and   that   the 
latter  was  wholly  dependant  on  her  Royal  Hrghness  for 
her  station    in  life.      Knowing  that  letters  were  inter- 
cepted, knowing  how    the   correspondence  was  carried 
on,  the  witness  must  have  felt,  when  she  wrote  to  her 
sister,  that  the  letters  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  her 
Royal  Highness.     It  became  therefore  material  to  con- 
sider this  fact,  when  observations  were  made  about  these 
letters,  because  it  plainly  showed  the  reason  of  that  ex- 
travagant praise  of  her  Royal  Highness  which  they  con- 
tained.    It  was  evidently  important  to  the  interest  of  her 
sister,  that  she  should  not  only  not  detract  from  the  cha- 
racter of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  that  §he  should  say 
every  thing  in  praise  of  it.     Another  part  of  the  case  was 
here  very  important.     Something  had  been  said  of  Dcr 
mont's  intention  to  come  to  London  in  the  situation  of 
governess.     The  Inomeni  such   a  thing  was   known  at 
Pesaro,  what  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  Princess  to- 
wards the  sister  ?     She  would  feel  that   Demon t,  when 
she  arrived  in  London,  would  perhaps  reveal  every  cir- 
cumstance she  knew,  and  the  circumstance  might.prove 
fatal  lo  her  sister's  welfare.     She  therefore  stated  in  her 
letter,  that  some  supposed  application   was  made  to  her 
lo  give  evidence,  which  she  had  resisted.     Why  was  this 
done  ?    It  was  done  to  satisfy  her  Royal  Highness,  that, 
though    she    did     go    to    London    as  a   governess,    her 
Royal  Highness  need  not  fear  that  she  would  betray  the 
secrets  with   which  she  had   become  acquainted.     And 
here  he  asked  their  lordships  to  look  to  the  letter  frooi 
Rimini.    Three  letters  were  produced  ;  the  witness  proved 
that  these  letters  shown  to  her  were  in  her  handwriting; 
two  of  these   were  read,  and  one  the  learned  counsel  oii 
the  other  side  withheld  to  suit  their  own  purpose.     They 
did  so,  because  their  lordships  would   not  allow  partial 
extracts  to  be  made  froui  a  letter,  for  the  purposes  of 
cross-examination,  but  decided  that  the  whole  document 
should  be  produced.     The  second  letter  was  written  from 
Rimini.     What  was  its  object?    Demont  was  dismissed 
from  the  service.     She  asked  advice  as  to  the  course  she 
should  pursue.     She  was  told  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
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Queen,  to  ask  her  pardon>  to  do  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  conciliate  her  Royal  Highness.  She  was  asked  had 
the  done  so  ?  and  she  admitted  thai  she  wrote  this  letter 
from  Rimini.  When  the  letters  were  introduced  as 
evidence  of  motive,  it  was  necessary  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  them  should  also  be  considered^  with 
a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  that  motive.  So  much  for 
these  letters  of  Demont :  was  there  any  thing  else  that 
shook  her  testimony?  No;  he  did  not  recollect  a  single 
fact  adduced  against  her  credibility.  The  learned  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side  had  examined  her  very  sparingly 
indeed  on  other  points  ;  and  when  their  lordships  were 
asked  to  reject  her  evidence,  on  account  of  these  letlerj?, 
an  inference  was  drawn,  and  a  statement  was  made» 
which  the  circumstances  did  not  at  all  warrant,  lie 
asked  of  their  lordships  to  look  at  the  long  letter,  out  of 
which  the  principal  doubt  arose,  and  to  say,  whether  it 
was  not  obvious,  from  its  language  and  phrases,  that  it 
was  written  under  the  impression  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness would  see  it  r  It  was^  he  conceived,  impossible  for 
men  of  common  understanding — for  men  of  common 
senjie — to  examine  that  letter,  and  not  to  see  that  it  was 
written  for  this  particular  purpose.  Passing  over  the  ge- 
neral feeling,  the  style,  language,  and  complimentary 
diction  which  appeared  in  the  first  letter,  he  would  refer^ 
in  proof  of  what  he  said,  to  certain  passages  in  the  leuer 
itself.  Demont  then  directed  her  sister  to  cointnunicate 
so  and  so  to  her  Royal  Highness.  Was  it  not  clear  then,  if 
those  communications  were  made,  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness would  naturally  wish  to  see  those  letters  P  The  only 
argument  that  he  had  heard,  of  any  consequence,  on  the 
otherside,  was,  that  from  certain  names  being  mentioned, 
there  appeared  to  be  something  confidential  in  those  let- 
ters, and  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  possibly  have  been 
meant  for  exposure.  This  arose  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion, and  might  be  traced  to  the  delicacy  of  the  witness. 
It  was  observed  by  the  learned  counsel,  ^*  a  person's 
name  is  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  of  course  it  is  con- 
fidential, because  you  wish  that  name  to  be  suppress- 
ed.**  But  what  was  the  answer  which  reason  gave, 
and  which  must  flash  on  the  mind  of  every  man  r  It  -wna 
not  with  respect  to  his  being  known  at  Fesaro  that 
this  suppression  was  culled  for.  It  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  her,  or  to  the  individual  mentioned,  if  the 
circumstances  had  been  known  there.  Jiui  the  proceed- 
ings of  iheir  lordsh'ps  wqic  sent  through  Euro£)e^    by 
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tneans  of  the  public  journals,  and  the  witness  feared 
that  the  disclosure  of  a  name  might  lead  to  scenes  which 
it  was  better  to  prevent  by  withholding  it  from  the  public 
journals.  This  was  the  only  point  they  had  by  which  it 
was  hoped  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness  :  bat^  as 
he  had  already  stated,  the  evidence  of  Demont  was  sup- 
ported, in  its  general  details,  by  the  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence.    If  what  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  were  say* 
ing  was  correct — if  there  were  no  ground  for  casting  an 
imputation  on  the  character  of  her  Royal  Highness—- if 
there  were  nothing  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  this 
courier— if  Bergami  were  advanced  in  the  service,  solely 
on  account  of  his  merits,  and  the  respect  he  bore  to  aa 
honourable  mistress;  if  such  were  his  situation,  and  the 
character  of  his  connexion,  what  was  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion to  which  it  led?  Could  there  be  a  more  desirable 
witness  than  that  man  himself,  to  contradfct  the  testi- 
mony of  Demont?    She  spoke  of  his  conduct  when  the 
three  parties  only  were  present;  not  on  one  occasion, 
but  many.     If  the  connexion  of  Bergami  with  her  Royal 
Highness  were  such  as  was  alleged  in  the  bill,  he  cer« 
tainly  could  not  appear  at  their  lordships'  bar ;  but,  if 
it  were  a  pure  connexion,  unsullied   by  those   circum« 
stances  which  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  had  stated,  why 
was  he  not  opposed  to  this  witness?     Why  was  he  not 
brought  forward  to  contradict  Demont — to  show  that  a 
base  attack  was  made  on  the  character  and  honour  of 
the  most  amiable  Princess  in  the  world— to  prove  that 
Demont  had  been  falsely  accusing  her  Royal  Highness 
with  crimes  that  were  never  committed  ?     Having  made 
these  observations  on  the  statement  of  his  learned  friend, 
relative  to  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  he  called  on  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  to  take  all 
the  story  together,  and  to  see  whether  she  was  ultimately 
contradicted  in  any  point  that  could  destroy  the  infer- 
ence to  which  her  testimony  must  evidently  lead;     He 
asked  of  their  lordships  to  mark  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  to  mark  how  the  case  then  stood.     At  Milan 
this  man  had  been  employed  as  a  courier  in  General 
Pino's  service.     He  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the  same 
rank  in  her  Royal   Highness's  household.     But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  became  her  Royal  Highness's 
equerry,  then  her  chamberlain,  then,  by  her  influence. 
Knight  of  Malta,   then   Baron    de  la   Franchini,  then 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru'^alem,  and  thea 
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Grand  Master  of  the  order  which  her  Royal  Highness 
herself  created.  They  would  find  him  aUo  possessed  of 
a  considerable  property  at  the  very  gates  fff  Milan.  The 
man  who  had  been  a  few  years  before  living  in  a  prisoa 
(for  what  reason  he  knew  not),  who  had  received  three 
livresa-day  from  General  Pino — they  found  this  man  sud- 
denly covered  with  orders  and  honours.  For  what  cause? 
for  what  service?  for  what  talents?  He  asked  this,  be- 
cause, when  their  lordships  considered  it  together  with 
the  other  facts,  it  strengthened  and  confirmed  the  states 
ment  of  the  witnesses,  and  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
adduce  any  other  cause  for  the  extraordinary  love  which 
ber  Royal  Highness  manifested  towards  this  man^  but 
that  which  was  alleged.  While  they  were  at  Catania,  a 
picture  of  her  Royal  Highness  was  painted,  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  '^  Penitent  Magdalen."  He  need  not  describe 
to  their  lordships  what  a  '^  Penitent  Magdalen"  was; 
nor  was  it  necessary  to  state,  that,  in  such  pictures,  the 
person  was  always  considerably  exposed.  That  picture 
was  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  Bergami.  For 
whom  could  they  suppose  it  to  be  painted?  Would  they 
not  conclude  that  it  was  painted  for  Bergami,  the  more 
particularly,  when  the  picture  of  Bergami,  which  was 
also  painted  at  this  time,  was  seen  in  her  Royal  High« 
^less's  possession.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  present 
•when  that  portrait  was  painted.  She  settled  Bergami's 
dress,  she  fixed  his  turban,  she  arranged  the  neck  of  his 
shirt,  observing,  '5  Je  Vaime  mieux  comme  caj'  All  the 
circumstances  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  These  things 
occurred  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  he  would  now  proceed 
to  what  occurred  at  sea.  Her  Royal  Highness  went  on 
board  the  Clorinde,  Captain  Pechell.  On  board  that 
vessel,  Bergami  was  often  seen  in  her  Royal  Highness's 
apartment,  in  his  great  coat,  lying  on  one  bed,  while  her 
Royal  Highness  lay  on  another.  But— to  proceed.  A 
vessel  was  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  long  voy- 
age, and  her  Royal  Highness  went  on  board  at  Augusta^ 
(The  Solicitor  General  here  repeated  the  evidence  rela- 
tive to  the  transactions  on  board  the  polacca).  Here 
were  five  witnesses  speaking  of  what  passed  on  board 
the  polacca — deposing  to  circumstances  that  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  was  in  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Highness  at  the  time,  and  who  was  still  in  her 
service.  Why,  then,  were  they  not  contradicted  ?  As 
the  case  now  stood,  had  be  not  stated  sufficient  to  con- 
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tlcce  their  lordships'  minds  of  what  watii  passing,  at  that 
important  period,  between  those  parties  f      What  ques<* 
lions   were  aslftd    to   do  away    this  evidenced     Not  ft 
question  was  put  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  cross  examining 
with  respect  to  the  facts  of  ihe  case.    The  learned  coun^ 
sei  for  the  Queen  inquired  of  the  witness  "  What   have 
jou  received  f" — a  question   which  was  particularly  di^ 
rected  to  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  polacca,  and  wpich 
they   appeared    to    have   answered   most   satisfactorily* 
Those,  indeed^  who  were  conversant  with  courts  of  law, 
particularly  those   in  «the  city  of  London,   knew   that 
large  prices  were  paid  to  witnesses  brought  from  foreiga 
countries,  more  particularly  if  they   were  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  ;  and,  looking  to  the  ordinary  cotn^ 
pens^ation  paid  in  such  cases,  he  would  appeal,  even  to 
nis  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  whether  that  which 
was  given  here  could  fairly  be  considered  extravagant. 
The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  comment  oo 
the  evidence  relative  to  her  Royal  Highness's  conducl 
when  she  returned  ip  Italy,  and  took  up  her  residenct 
near  MilaOr     Here  one  would  have  supposed  that  she 
would  have  been  surrounded  by  all  that  was  noble  and 
^elevated  in  rank  and    character;  but,  instead  of  that> 
ihey  found  her  in  the  midst  of  persons  of  the  lowest  situ* 
ation,  and  the  most  abandoned  and   profligate  habits* 
When  she  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Casino,  at 
Milan,  so  little  respect  did  she  inspire  that  the  proposi- 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  black  ball.     As  a  proof  of  the 
licentiousness  which  marked  the  proceedings  at  theBa* 
rona,  he  need  only  mention  the  name  of  the   man  Ma- 
hornet.    The  evidence  on  that  point  was,  at  first,  sneered 
and  laughed  at  by  his  learned  friends,  but  its  overwhelm- 
ing nature  ultimately  astounded  them,  and  made  them 
give  up  that  line  of  defence.     While  her  Royal  High- 
ness  was   at  the  Barona,   she  undertook   a  journey  to 
Charnitz.     On    that  occasion,  during   the   absence  of 
Bergami,  Demont  and  the  little  Victorine  were  ordered 
to  sleep  in  her  Royal  Highness's  room,     Bergami,  how- 
ever, returned  in  the  night,  and  Demont  and  Victorine 
w^re  immediately  obliged  to  quit  the  room.    The  only 
question  put,  relative  to  this  occurrence,  on  the  cross- 
examination,  merely  went  to  the  circumstance  of  her 
Royal  Highness   having  on    a  particular  riding-faabil 
at  the  time.     He   would   pasaover  what  took  place  at 
the  baths  of  Baderv,  i\olvc\tk^  o\i^  the  circumstance 
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of  Demont  having  entered  a  room  in  which  she  found 
her  Royal   Highness  and  Bergaroi  together  on  a  sofa^ 
her   Royal    Highness  having  her  armsfround   his  neck. 
At  Carlsruhe   (here   was    such    an   arrangement  of  the 
apartments  that  the  IVincess  and  Bergami  could  always 
meet   together;    and  here  the   servant,  Barbara   Kress, 
discovered  the   Princes^i  sitting  on    Bergatni's    bed^  he 
Iviog  in  it,  and  having  his  ariu  round  her  neck^     She 
■also,  in  making  his  bed^  found  a  mantle  belonging  to  the 
Princess.     This    witness,     in    giving    her   evidence,   so 
comported  herself  as   to  convince  every  one  who  heard 
lier   that  all  she  staled  was   perfectly  true^     From  the 
circnmsttinces  in   evidence^  the  inference  of  an  adulr 
terous  intercourse  at  Carlsruhe  was  direct,  unless  the 
contrary  could   be  proved,  on    the   other   side.     From 
Carlsruhe   her    Royal    Higiiness   had    proceeded    by    a 
circuit,  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  to  Trieste.     Well,  what 
took   place  at  Trieste  ?     A  witness — Cuchi,  he  believed 
^-who  had  been  for  nine  years  at  the  head  of  an  estab* 
lishment  there,    had^    in   his    situation  of  head*waiter, 
observed  particulars   which   he  would  now  call  to  the 
recollection  of  their    lordships.     His  testimony   might 
be  inipeached  \  he   might    be   contradicted  if  what  he 
bad   stated    was   not    correct.      This    witness   deposed^ 
that   at    successive    times    he    had    observed    Bergami 
poming  out  of  his   room    in  his  morning-gown,    with 
drawers  and  his  slippers  on,  and  going  into  the  Coun« 
tess   Oidi's   room,   which    led    to    the   Princess's    room. 
There  were  two  beds  in  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highf 
ness^  and  two  persons  were  proved  not  to  have  been  in 
the    room ;  yet  the   two   beds  had   been   lain   in.     All 
those    facts   proved   an   adulterous   intercourse   at  that 
period^    and    by  circumstances,   too,    which    mutually 
confirmed  each   other.     He  would  now  call  their  lord* 
ships'  recollection  to  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses-^ 
the   last  that  were  called  before  them — he  meatu  Ras-* 
telli  and  Sacchi.     The   learned  gentleman  now   stated 
tb^t  he  had  endeavoured,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  to  offer  such  observations  upon  the 
circumstai  ces  in  evidence  as  appeared    to   hitri  to  be 
warranted.     The  duty  was  not   a   very  agreeable  one, 
because  he  knew  not  what  he  had  to  contend  with^  and 
he   might,  therefore,  have  been  contending  with  sha- 
dows.    He   hud   made  sqch  remarks  on  the  characters 
of  the  witnesses  as  the  case  .rec^uu^di.  ^w^  \!ci^  ^\^'&^\^ 
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circamstances  justified.  •  He  begged  now  to  be  allowed 
to  revert  to  what  had  been  said  yesterday,  that  the 
case  had  fallei^  infinitely  short  of  the  opening  of  bis 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General.  He 
asked  if  the  case  now  in  evidence  was  not  as  strong 
in  the  facts  and  the  details  as  the  opening  had  heetr, 
and  if  it  did  not  justify  all  which  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend  had  stated  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
their  lordships  had  imposed  on  him  ?  Jt  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  sit  down  without  alluding  to  what  had 
been  dragged  into  every  cross-examination^  and  had 
been  rung  in  their  ears,  not  only  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  case,  but  from  the  first  moment  any 
mention  was  made  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  involving  in  reproach  every  individual  who  took  any 
part  in  the  proceedings.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government  not 
to  have  established  some  mode  of  inquiry;  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  they  should  not  have  inquired 
into  reports  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  and  in  general  circulation  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  He  asked  them  whether  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  inquire  if  those  reports  were  or  were  not 
true.  There  was  only  one  mode  of  doing  this  :  that 
mode  was,  to  select  persons  eminent  in  point  of  cha* 
racter,  of  great  character  for  integrity  and  knowledge, 
to  make  that  inquiry.  Accordingly,  as  judicious,  as 
proper  a  selection -as  could  be  made,  had  been  adopted. 
At  the  head  was  one  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
respectahility'-^kuo^^n  to  possess  unimpeachable  inte« 
grity,  and  of  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  laws 
of  his  country.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mission— if  commission  it  was  to  be  called — for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  not  idle  rumour,  but  evidence  of 
facts,  such  as  could  alone  be  admitted  in  every  court  in 
this  country.  He  asked  if  any  fairer  selection  could 
have  been  made  than  another  gentleman  of  whom' 
mention  had  been  made  in  course  of  the  proceedings^ 
who  possessed  great  practice  in  the  law.  A  third  gen- 
tleman, Colonel  Brown,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  ; 
but  he  was  told  thai  liis  character  stood  as  high  as  that 
of  any  of  those  who  had  dared  to  traduce  him.  Was 
he  jusiified,  then,  in  saying  that  it  was  a  duty  upon 
ministers  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  reportt 
circulated  /    And  was  he  justified.in  saying  that  Buois^^. 
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ters  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion^  liable  to  no  impo* 
tation  whatever,  in  selecting  persons  to  conduct  the 
necessary  inquiry?  He  begged  pardon  if  be  had  occu- 
pied  their  lordships'  time  too  long.  He  hoped  he  had 
fairly  stated  the  evidence  in  the  case.  He  had  been 
anxious  not  to  have  tortured  or  discoloured  any  fact  or 
circumstance.  If  he  had  tortured  or  discoloured  in  any 
degree^  he  regretted  it;  for  he  had  been  desirous  only 
to  do  his  duty,  and  not  to  misrepresent ;  and  he  hoped 
he  might  be  allowed  in  conclusion  to  say,  and'he  said 
it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  utmost  sfn* 
cerity  ;  he  sincerely  and  devoutly  wished,  not  that  the 
evidence  should  be  confounded  and  perplexed,  but  his 
wish  was  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  this  proceeding 
that  her  Royal  Highness  should  establish,  to  the  satis^ 
faction  of  their  lordships,  an'd  every  individual  in  the 
country,  her  full  and  unsullied  innocence.  Whether 
this  was  likely  or  not,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him 
to  offer  any  opinion.  He  had  only  to  say  that  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  proved,  unless  the  proof 
should  be  impeached  by  evidence,  clear,  distinct^  and 
satisfactory,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty* 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose  to  propose  that  the 
counsel  for  her  Majesty  should  be  asked  whether  it  was 
now  their  intention  to  open  the  case  for  the  defence,  or 
to  ask  the  dejay  which  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  said,  that  as  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  their  lordships,  he  trusted  he  should 
experience  their  indulgence  while  he  offered  himself 
now  to  the  House.  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  he. 
conceived  that  it  was  not  improper  to  remind  a  noble 
lord  near  him  (Lord*  Liverpool)  of  observations  he  had 
made  on  a  former  occasion,  respecting  one  of  the  pro^ 
visions  of  this  bill,  and  to  ask  that  noble  lord  what  de-« 
termination  he  had  come  to  on  that  subject.  His  own 
feelings,  he  admitted,  and  he  believed  the  feelings  of 
many  of  their  lordships,  were,  that  it  was  extremely  de-f 
sirable  to  separate  the  two  provisions  of  degradation  and 
divorce  in  the  bill.  His  impression  was — an  impression 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  that  House  concurred 
with  him,  he  believed—that  the  conclusion  which  their 
lordships  should  come  to  in  the  bill  ought  to  be  coot 
formed  to  the  evidence  alone  given  at  the  bar.  Where 
an  offence  was  charged,  there  should  be  no  aggravation 
pioposed  in  the  punishment.    The  measure  of  .^he  pun-^ 
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ishment  ought  rather  to  fall  short  of  the  offence.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  noble  lord  would  state  whether 
there  was  any  deteriuination  to  withdraw  the  clause  of 
divorce* 

The  Marl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  address  their  lordships 
in  consequence  of  the  observations  of  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  Before  he  spoke  to  that  subject^  in 
order  that  no  unguarded  expression  of  his  might  convejr 
an  idea  which  \\c  did  not  intend^  he  begged  to  say  that 
it  was  his  decided  feeling,  and  he  trusted  of  every  noble 
lord  who  heard  him,  that  no  opinion  whatever  should  be 
formed  of  the  evidence  till  the  whole  defence  should  bo 
before  them.  Their  minds  were  to  be  kept  free  from 
impression  respecting  it,  if  possible;  they  were  only  to 
listen,  weigh,. and  consider;  their  minds  were  to  be  kept 
entirely  free  upon  the  evidence  before  them  till  the  de* 
fence  should  be  closed.  Having  stated  thus  much,  he 
would  say,  in  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  lord,  that  it. was  utterly  impossible  that  any  altera 
ation  should  be  made  in  the  bill  till  the  whole  case  waf 
closed,  till  the  question  of  the  second  reading  Was  dia- 
posed  of,  and  tlie  bill  shoruld  be  committed.  What  he  - 
]iad  stated,  on  occasion  of  discussing  the  motion  of  a 
poble  baron,  was  stated  in  consequence  of  imputationa 
thrown  out  respecting  the  provision  alluded  to  in  the 
bill,  and  insinuations  made  not  only  in  that  House,  bul 
elsewhere,  that  divorce  was  the  object  of  the  bill.  He 
bad  disclaimed  that  that  had  been  the  object  of  the  hiii^ 
iie  had  then  stated  the  object  of  the  bill  to  be  publio 
justice:  he  had  then  stated  the  object.of  the  bill  to  he  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  not  to  relieve  the 
illustrious  individual  at  the  head  of  the  state.  He  had 
then  stated  that  it  might  be  made  a  separate  proposition^ 
and  it  was  open  to  the  House  to  deal  with  that  as  thej 
might  think  proper.  He  could  now  most  distinctly  saj^ 
that  th^  illustrious  individual  alluded  to  had  no  wi«h 
whatever  that  the  bill  should  operate  as  a  mes^sure  o| 
personal  relief.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  had  introduced 
the  provision  of  divorce  as  a  plain  and  fair  inference 
from  the  other  provision  of  degradation,  if  that  were 
Kiade  out.  If,  however,  a  strong  feeling  existed  in  the 
House  or  in  the  country,  founded  on  religious  consider- 
ations,  against  this  provision,  he  was  perfectly  willing  tQ 
withdraw  it.  He  wished  to  confine  himself  to  those  ob<^ 
aervations-r-he  wished  to  set  the  iliaatrious  indiyidaml 
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right  on  ihis  subject.    The  illustrioas  individual  did  not 
wish  for  it  as  a  measure  of  personal  relief. 

Earl  Grey  agreed  with  what  the  noble  earl  had  stated 
respecting  the  propriety  of  preserving  their  judgments 
unbiassed  till  they  could  come  to  a  full  decision^  when  the 
whole  case  should  be  closed.  When  he  therefore  stated 
any  thing  hypothetically,  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  un-* 
deratood  as  prejudging  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  A 
more  unseasonable  proposition  than  that  suggested  by 
tbe  noble  lord^  who  first  spoke  on  the  other  side,  he  had 
never  heard.  No  answer  that  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool) 
could  have  given  could  have  had  the  effect  of  warrant*- 
>ng  such  a  proposition.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  pro« 
position  to  restrain  the  counsel  at  the  bar  within  certain 
limits  in  their  defence.  The  clause  alluded  to  in  the 
bill  could  be  considered  only  when  the  whole  case  was 
closed,  and  the  bill  came  under  consideration  in  a  com- 
mittee.  Now  it  was  impossible  that  any  alteration  what* 
ever  could  be  proposed  or  made.  The  defence  was, 
therefore,  to  be  directed  against  the  whole  of  the  bill,  as 
it  stood  at  present.  It  was  not  only  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  but  a  bill  of  divorce.  That  was  the  state  of 
the  bill  now  before  their  lordships;  and  to  that  extent 
it  was  the  dutv  of  the  counsel  to  direct  the  evidence  fbr 
the  defence.  He  agreed  with  the  explanation  of  the 
noble  lord  (Liverpool) ;  for  it  was  only  the  same  state* 
ment,  somewhat  more  at  length,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion referred  to;  and  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  at  the  time  ac- 
quitted him  of  any  such  object  as  that  alluded  to.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  earl  now  what  he 
had  been  persuaded  of  at  first — that  personal  relief  was 
not  the  object  of  the  high  and  illustrious  individual. 
This  was  a  statement  which  he. received  with  perfect 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  Ultimately,  without  giving 
any  opinion  of  the  result  of  this  proceeding,  if  the  pro- 
ceeding concluded  so  as  that  her  Majesty  could  incur 
pains  and  penalties,  degradation  from  her  high  and  il- 
lustrious situation,  he  thought,  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence.  If  she  should  be  degraded  from  the  rank, 
character,  and  situation  of  Queen-consort,  she  ought 
not  to  remain  the  wife  of  the  Sovereign.  Not  because 
it  would  be  a  personal  relief  to  divorce,  but  because  it 
was  absurd  in  terms  that  one  degraded  from  the  rank  of 
Queen  should  be  the  consort  of  the  King.  A  bill  de- 
grading tbe  Queen,  who  was  to  remain  the  wife  of  the 
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King,  must  be  considered  a  bill  degrading  the  King  also* 
This  was  not  the  time  for  discussing  this  subject ;  bat  if 
flioch  a  proposition  should  hereafter  be  made^  he  should 
state  his  objections  to  it.  At  present  such  a  question 
could  not  be  introduced  for  any  useful  purpose ;  it  could 
lead  to  no  practical  conclusion;  it  could  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  character  of  the  bill,  but  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  counsel  for  the  defence.  He,  there- 
fore, must  regret  that  the  subject  had  been  introduced 
on  the  present  occasion.  Any  statements  by  the  noMe 
lord  (Liverpool)  could  be  viewed  but  as  the  declarationB 
of  an  individual  only.  The  bill  bore  its  own  character 
en  the  face  of  it.  Upon  that  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  their 
opinions  and  observations  were  to  be  given  on  the  second 
reading.  The  clause  alluded  to  could  be  considered 
only  in  the  committee.  They  were  not  to  decide  on  the 
fate  of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  without  hearing  the 
whole  case,  and  without  discussion,  examination^  and 
inouiry. 
.    The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  explained. 

Jiarl  Grey  explained.  He  had  understood  his  lord* 
ship's  object  to  have  been  that  counsel  should  be  in*- 
structed  not  to  make  any  defence  against  the  clause  of 
divorce. 

* .  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  had  put  no  such  con- 
struction on  the  noble  lord's  meaning.  He  had  only 
conceived  the  noble  lord  to  have  put  a  question  to  him 
before  the  counsel  should  be  called  on  to  state  the  coarse 
they  proposed  to  pursue. 

Earl  Grey  begged  the  noble  lord's  pardon,  for  he  had 
misunderstood  his  object. 

.  The  Earl  of  Dfitioughmore  always  differed  with  great 
regret  from  bis  noble  friend,  whose  heart  and  abilities 
were  equally  eminent.  His  noble  friend's  wish  always 
was  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  was  competent  to  discharge 
it  from  the  integrity  of  his  heart  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
understanding*  On  this  occasion  he  had  great  satisfac* 
tion  in  agreeing  with  his  noble  friend.  He  had  not 
tisen,  however,  merely  to  express  his  own.  satisfaction, 
but  his  astonishment,  at  the  opposition  he  could  not  call 
it,  but  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  other  sid^; 
He  ineant  no  disrespect;  he  believed  the  noble  lord  bad 
consulted  with  none  upon  the  subject;  but  this  was  a« 
most  momentous  consideration,  and  he  would  express 
freely  what  he  thought  in  every  stage  of  it.    The  ques* 
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lion  n6w  wad  the  proof  of  the  preamble  to  the  bill ;  thai 
was^  had  the  illustrious  person  done  what  was  deserving 
of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties^  be  their  amount  great  or 
aiQall  i  Whether  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  bill  should 
be  passed  was  not  the  question  at  present.  They  bad 
only  one  half  of  the  evidence  before  thein.  If  the  illus* 
trious  person  should  not  remain  Queen — (they  bad  been 
told  a  great  deal  of  the  public  feeling)'— what  would  b^ 
the  public  feeling,  if  one  degraded  from  the  rank  of 
Queen  should  remain  the  King's  wifef  He  desired,  as 
a.juror^  to  be  enabled  to  form  his  opinion  on  the  whole 
of  the  issuer 

The  counsel  were  then  called  ifi. 
T/ie  Lord'-ChaHCiUor  to  Mr.  Brougham. — I  under-^ 
Jtand  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  to  ask  you  how  you. 
propose  to  proceed  ?  whether  you  propose  to  proceed  to 
state  the  defence  now,  or  to  take  the  delay  agreed  to  be 
allowed? 

Mr.  Brougham,''*-* km\A  the  new  and  accumnlaiing 
difficolties  which,  every  step  we  proceed,  are  arising 
around  us — even  now  we  are  met  with  a  new  bill.  (Order, 
order.) 

The  Lord-Chancellor. ^^When  counsel  are  ordered  to^ 
withdraw,  they  are  understood  to  be  precluded  from 
making  any  observations  on  v^hat  takes  place  in  the 
House.  If  the  counsel  act  otherwise,  the  order  for  with-* 
drawing  must  be  Enforced,  and  you  will  understand  i^w 
that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Hotrse  that  yon  make  no 
observation  on  what  has  been  said  by  any  of  the  lords# 
If  on  are  a^ked  a  question,  and  you  are  to  confine  your^ 
9elf  to  the  answering  of  that  question* 

iMr.  BrowgAom,— I  cannot  say,  **Ye8,"or  "Nay,*^  fd 
that  question.  I  tell  what  I  ask  r  I  speak  not  of  jiis-« 
tice,  but  what  I  trust  your  lordships  will  in  eompassion 
concede — 

The  Lord-Chancellor.^^Mt.  Brotisham,  thl^  House 
does  nothing  in  compassion.  That  is  a  mode  of  ad** 
dress  which  you  ought  not  to  use^ 

Mr,  jBroiigAam.— Then  I  make  no  appeal  to  the  com* 
passion  of  your  lordships.  I  thought  that  an  appeal  lo 
your  mercy  was  the  more  respectful  mode  of  present- 
ing to  you  the  request  I  had  to  make,  and  therefore  I 
used  that  mode  of  address.  But  now  I  stand  on  my 
'  right.  After  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  has  beea 
produced,  I  throw,  myself  on  the  justice  of  your  lord' 
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ships.  I^  not  having  had  weeks  bdcI  monlbs  before-* 
hand  to  make  oiyseU  acquainted  with  the  details^  as  tb« 
counsel  on  the  other  side  have  had,  cannot  be. expected 
all  at  once  to  be  prepared  with  an  answer  to  the  case  on 
the  other  side;  I  therefore  ask  till  to-morrow  to  an&wer 
^our  lordships'  question;  and  if  your  lordships  would 
iaeet  at  12  instead  of  10,  that  would  give  two  hours  of 
time  for  consideration. 

2%f  Lord-ChanctUor. — Does  the  learned  counsel  mean 
to  open  his  case  to-tnorrow  at  12,  or  to  give  an  answer 
then  whether  he  will  ask  delay  or  not? 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  ver» 
often  change  their  plans  according  to  the  aspect  whicn 
the  case  against  them  assumed.  He  appealed  to  every 
judge  who  had  ever  presided  at  'Nhi  Prim  (he  observed 
that  the  learned  lords  were  not  now  present)  whether 
it  was  not  usual  to  ask  a  connsel  whether  he  intended  to 
call  witnesses,  or  to  trust  to  the  efiect  he  might  produce 
on  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  observations  on  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  other  party.  The  counsel  could  reply, 
^'  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question  till  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  view  and  consider  the  case  on  the  other  side.** 
The  coiinsel  for  the  defence  always  feels  it  of  import- 
ance to  answer,  quam  primum,  the  case  made  against 
bim  ;  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  he  made  up  his 
mind,  and  called  evidence.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  should 
be  wanting  in  candour,  he  should  be  wanting  in  the 
candour  and  fairness  which  he  owed  their  lordships,  if 
he  did  not  state  his  presentiment,  and  what  he  foresaw.- 
He  had  not  received-^he  did  not  say  the  commands  of 
ber  Majesty — but  he  would  disclose  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  permission  of  ber  Majesty  to  ask  for  ajiy  de- 
lay at  all.  Standing  in  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
ber  Majesty  now  3tood,  having  so  horrible  a  prospect 
before  her,  and  finding  it  attempted  to  prove  charges  of 
such  a  character  by  evidence  of  such  a  description  as 
this,  she  must  feel  extremely  unwilling  to  let  the  case 
remain  so,  with  all  the.  weight  of  the  opening,  and  all 
the  elucidation  of  his  learned  friend  who  bad  last 
addressed  them.  In  justice  only,  if  not  in  compasr 
sion,  their  lordships  must  see  that  it  was  impossible 
to  forego  the  right  of  defence  in  such  circumstances 
for  two  or  three  months*  There  was  only  one  other 
alternative,  if,  indeed,  his  mouth  were  to  be  stopped 
—if  be  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  wh|it  he  coiui* 


itred  a  rights  by  replying  to  the  case  on  the  otbcfr 
.side-^-he  must  be  content,  and  reserve  himself  for  that 
opportunity  of  explanation  that  would  be^afforded  else- 
where,  and  to  which  he  need  not  now  further  allude* 
He  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  in  some  respect,  in 
being  thus  called  upon  to  make  his  election.  When  he 
had  preferred  io-day  to  proceed  instanter  with  the  cross- 
examinations,  his  most  powerful  motive  had  been  that 
he  should  thereby  enable  the  Solicitor-General  to  suiu 
up  his  case,  and  so'  far  prevent  the  necessity,  which 
might  be  absolutely  fatal,  of  allowing  two  or  three 
months  to  elapse  before  the  defence  was  begun.  If  he 
had  enteitained  a  notion  that  it  was  intended  in  any 
quarter  to  interfere  with  his  explanation,  he  should  have 
thought  twice  before  he  came  to  a  determination  under 
that  delusion. 

The  Lord^Chancellor  hoped  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  injustice,  as  well  as  presumptuousness,  of 
giving  from  the  chair  any  hint  of  what  might  be  the 
decision  of  the  House.  .  He  meant  simply  to  ask  what 
the  counsel  for  the  Queen  proposed  ;  and,  .when  that 
was  known,  it  wonld  remain  for  their  lordships  to  deter^^ 
mine.  He  did  not  mean  to  call  upon  the  counsel  at 
this  moment  to  make  their  election,  unless  they  pre- 
ferred it:  they  might  defer  their  answer  until  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  before  he  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, wished  counsel  to  be  informed  that  the  question 
would  be  put  to  them  to-morrow  morning,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  begged  further  to  add,  in  a  case 
of  this  great  importance,  that  no  hasty  decision,  on  any 
side,  ought  to  be  made  ;  and  it  was  better  that  the  ques** 
tion  should  be  postponed  till  to«morrow,  than  that  any 
party  should  be  taken  by  surprise.  He  therefore  moved 
the  adjournment. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  explained,  that  what  he  re^ 
commended  was  quite  consistent  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  and  learned  lord.     He  wished  tti<\qiie< 
tion  to  be  now  put  to  counsel,  that  before  i  »    :■    • 
they  might  deliberate  upon  it,  and  then  mighi  i.r.- 
ans\yer. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then   informed   the  c\  < 

the  Queen,  that  to-morrow,  at   12,  they   wt  i 
quired  to  state  in  what  manner  they  prop(>ser)  : 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  be  allowed  to  s-        ..    .  ,  j 
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bad  B  most  anxious  duty  to  discbarge :  all  that  he  and  hh 
friends  had  hitherto  done  was  mere  trifling,  mere  nibv 
-bling  at  the  corners  of  the  case^  compared  with  what  he 
had  yet  to  go  through.  '*  Suppose/'  he  continued^  **  it 
should  be  your  lordships'  pleasure^  at  12  to^^morrow^  that 
I  should  proceed-^gracious  God  I  am  I  to  go  on  at  a 
moment's  warning )  Am  I,  in  a  case  like  this^  not  to 
liave  a  single  hour  for  reflection  and  consultation  ?  To* 
morrow^  at  IS,  I  am  to  be  called  in  to  say  how  we  ^tsh 
to  proceed ;  and  is  it  too  much  that  I  should  then  ask 
you  for  a  delay  until  Saturday  to  make  some  sort  of  pre* 
paration  P  Is  it  not^  then^  better  for  your  lordshi(is  to 
take  my  present  answer^  and  to  declare  whether,  to- 
morrow^ you  will  or  will  not  hear  me?  If  your  lordships 
•ay  that  you  will,  then  to-morrow,  at  12, 1  shall  be  ready 
to  open  my  case ;  but  you  will  readily  perceive  that  there 
is  great  distinction  between  a  state  of  certainty  and  of 
nncertainty-^between  knowing  that  I  am  to  proceed, 
und  a  doubt  whether  I  am  merely  to  answer  a  question 
upon  which  I  am  now  prepared.  I  should  wish  to  knoir 
whether,  to-morrow,  I  am  or  I  am  not  to  go  on  with  my 
statement.  In  a  common  case,  ignorance  upon  xh\s 
point  would  be  embarrassing  and  disagreeable,  but  in 
this  instance  it  amounts  to  absolute  injustice.*' 

Tk^  Lord^Chancellor  did  not  think  he  bad  been  un^ 
^erstood.  The  House  did  not  require  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  to  proceed  to-morrow,  but  to  state  how  they 
wished  to  proceed :  they  need  not  begin  until  they  were 
fully  prepared. 

JEarl  Grey  said,  that  the  application  of  the  counsel  was 
^o  know  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to  make  his 
statement,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  not  deter- 
inining,  until  the  end  of  it,  whether  be  should  apply  fof 
farther  time  to  produce  his  witnesses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  that  the  question  so 
stated  had  many  bearings,  and  was  of  infinite  imports 
ance,  aud  could  not  be  properly  discussed  in  the  time 
yet  remaining  for  the  business  of  the  day ;  it  must  be 
postponed  until  to-morrow.  It  was  not  to  be  understood 
that  counsel  would  be  obliged  to  proceed  to-morrow,  at 
12;  for  if  further  delay  ^^9  necessary^i  Qod  forbid  it 
should  not  be  granted  ! 

Lord  Erskifie  thought  it  the  best  qourse  that  counsel 
should  attend  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  question  of 
fQ«day  might  be  repeated  to  them*    He  was  sure  thf^( 
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4hcy  might  rely  with  confidence  on  tbe  Honse^  and  (hat 
no  such  disgusting  injustice  would  be  done  as  to  compel 
tbem  to  proceed  without  all  due  preparation.  They  had 
most  anxious  and  onerous  duties  cast  upon  them^  and 
«very  indulgence  ought  to  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr,  Brougham  entreated  the  House  not  to  adjoari^ 
for  one  day  unnecessarily^  as,  if  it  now  decided  that  he 
should  proceed,  he  could  be  just  as  well  prepared  to«> 
morrow  as  on  Saturday.  He  could  not,  however,  be  pre- 
pared to-morrow,  unless  their  lordships  at  once  decided 
DOW  that  he  was  to  be.  heard. 

Tht  Lord'Chaneellor  observed,  that  it  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  if  counsel  could  be  ready  by  1^  to- 
morrow, they  could  be  prepared  by  Saturday.  The  House 
ought  to  act  according  to  its  own  notions  of  what  was 
right,  and  of  what  would  keep  it  right.  The  point  stated 
by  the  noble  earl  (Grey),  he,  for  one,  considered  of  in* 
finite  impiortanqe,  and  the  House  ought  to  allow  itself 
ap  opportunity  for  maturely  considering  it.  Certain  be 
was  that  the  true  way  for  the  House  to  maintain  its  high 
character  as  a  Judicial  tribunal  was  to  act  with  caution 
and  circumspection  in  its  decisions.  He  moved  that 
counsel  be  called  in  at  IS  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Lard  Holland  asked  if  the  House  were  to  be  calleft 
over  at  10,  as  usual  i 

The  Lord'CAancellor  proposed  that  half-past  1 1  should 
be  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  question  that  the  House  do  adjourn, 

The  Earl  of'  jDonoughmore  rose,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  misapprehension  on  tbe  part  of  the  coun* 
^el,  who  had  evidently  shown  that  they  had  laboured 
finder  a  mistake;  or  of  the  public,  which  might,  by  the 
same  cause,  be  led  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  The  coansei 
bad  spoken  as  if  something  was  endeavoured  to  be  forced 
upon  them  by  the  House  as  a  hardship ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  sqch  a  supposition,  and  it 
ought  not  to  go  forth  to  the  world.  (Question  ;  adjourn; 
order.)  Nothing  had  been  said  from  the  woolsack  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  wish  that  the  counsel  should 
arrive  at  an  immediate  determination:  on  the  contrary, 
what  had  been  stated  amounted  to  this— that,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tbe  case,  peculiar  in-* 
dulgence  ought  to  be  shown ;  and  all  the  House  wished 
to  know  was,  when  the  counsel  proposed  to  proceed; 
^ot  a  vrord  bad  been  uttered  about  commencing  hsipn* 
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/rr^  and  he  wondered  that  the  Queen^s  Attorney^GeneraJ 
had  not  been  able  to  tel]  the  House,  in  totidem  verbi$, 
what  were  his  wish  and  intention.  The  learned  gentle- 
man had  talked  about  making  his  statement,  and  then 
waiting  for  his  evidence;  but  he  (Lord  Donooghmure) 
hoped  that  the  statement  would  not  be  merely  imaginary 
— that  ii  would  be  founded  on  facts,  and  that  those  facts 
could  be  proved.  Before  he  could  offer  one  word  of  it^ 
he  ought  to  have  decided  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and 
must  have  the  witnesses  ready  to  verify  his  a^sertioDS* 
In  justice  to  the  teamed  lord  on  the  woolsack,  he  must 
say  that  every  disposition  to  indulgence — nay,  to  afford 
unusual  facilities — had  been  shown. 

Earl  Greif  wished  to  understand  whether  the  House 
adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  answer  of  the 
Queen's  counsel  to  the  question  put  to*  them,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  to-morrow  the  statement  of  the  case 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty, 

The  Lord-Chancellor  replied,  "  f*or  the  former.^ 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought,  that  to-morrow  the 
question  ought  to  be  put,  *'  Whether  the  application  of 
the  counsel  of  the  Queen  continued  the  same  as  it  bad 
been  to-day  ?"  If,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be  that  he 
wished  to  go  through  his  case,  or  that  he  wished  for  an 
adjournment  to  a  future  period,  his  lordship  was  of  opi* 
nion  that  neither  request  ought,  injustice,  to  be  refused. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  middle  course  were  suggested^ 
which  would  leave  the  counsel  at  liberty  either  to  call 
his  witnesses  immediately,  or  to  delay  them  until  a  future 
occasion,  that  would  be  a  point  requiring  very  consider*' 
able  deliberation. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslt/n  did  not  conceive  that  the  learned 
counsel  had  made  the  latter  proposition  in  the  form  of 
an  application.  He  only  said,  that  until  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  ought  not  to  be  called   upon  to  make  his 

option. 

I'he  Lord-Chancellor  put  the  question,  and  the  House 
adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  3  o'clock. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  peers  should  be  called  over  at 
half-past  11. 

EIGHTEEWII  DAY.— September  8. 

After  the  usual  forms  were  gone  through, 

The  Lord^Chancellor  asked,  whether  it  was  the  plea, 
sure  of  their  lordships  that  the  counsel  for  the  QueeQ 
should  be  called  in,  and  asked  to  state  in  what  manner 
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they  meant  to  proceed  respecting  the  bill  before  the 
House  i 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  be  called  in. 

When  they  had  taken  their  stations  in  the  places  at 
the  bar  assigned  them^ 

The  Lord-'Chancellor  said,— -I- wish  the  counsel  to  state 
in  what  manner  they  mean  to  proceed  in  their  case  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougkam.'^My  Lord,  we  wish^  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty y  to  proceed  forthwith. 

The  Lord'Ckancellor.-r-Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Broughaoip 
by  saying  that  you  wish  to  proceed  forthwith,  to  state  to' 
the  House  that  you  are  now  ready  to  open  your  case, 
and  then  to  proceed  directly,  by  following  it  up  with 
your  evidence  ?  or  do  you  mean  merely  to  say,  that  yoa 
wish  now  to  open- your  case,  and  when  you  have  doae 
that,  to  pray  further  time  before  you  produce  your  evi- 
dence  F  It  is  my  duty  to  require  from  yuu  this  expia-' 
nation. 

Mr.  Brougham. — What  I  mean,  my  lords,  to  say,  U 
this-^that  I  am  now  ready  to  enter  upon  her  Majesty V 
defence;  and  then,  if  I  shall  be  so  advised,  to  call  evi- 
dence ip  support  of  that  defence.  If,  however,  I  shall 
also  be  advised  to  call  witnesses  not  now  in  the  country, 
in  such  a  case,  perhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  tof 
entreat  the  indulgence  of  your  lordships,  to  enable  me 
to  bring  before  you  that  evidence  after  I  shall  have 
opened  her  Majesty's  case,  and  begun  with  the  evidence- 
in  support  of  it. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  LuMderdale,  counsel 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  His  lordship  then  observed, 
that  it  was  obvious,  after  the  answer  just  given  by  ber 
Majesty's  Attorney  ^General,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
\ie  should  have  a  longer  time  allowed  to  bring  over  all  his 
witnesses.  He  thought,  however,  the  answer  given  by 
the  counsel  to  the  question  put  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  was  by  no  means  as  explicit  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and  he  therefore  trusted  that  the  counsel 
would  b.^  called  upon  to  give  a  more  definite  answer. 

Lord  Erskine  was  of  opinion  that  the  learned  counsel 
ought  now  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  his  case  in 
deusnce  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  without  being  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  he  would  stop,  or  where  he 
would  stop,  in  the  evidence  he  meant  to  offer  to  their 
lordships. .  F-ou'rhr  not  to  be  now  called  upon  tn  cr\r 
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any  answer  to  saeh  a  queatioa  as  it  was  tbe  wish  o(  bii 
Doble  friend  to  put.    When  he  (Lord  Erskine)  practised 
at  the  bar^  he  should  have  complained  of  any  question 
which  went  to  influence  his  determination  in  the  defence 
of  his  client  until  he  had  entered  upon  and  proceeded 
with  that  defence.    The  learned  counsel  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  begin  his  defence  just  as  he  pleased^  and  af- 
terwards either  to  call  witnesses^  or  not  to  call  them,  as 
suited  best  his  own  sense  of  the  trust  reposed   in  him. 
In  all  the  courts  of  law—- and  he  begged  to  assure  their 
lordships  that  it  was  his  anxious  wish,  in  this  case,  ta 
follow  the  analogy  of  their  practice,  as  far  as  it  coold 
be  applied  to  so  anomalous  a  case  as  the  present — in  the 
courts  of  law  the  line  of  proceeding  was  this : — ^The  case 
was  set  down  for  a  hearing:  when  its  turn  came,  the 
counsel  for  the  case  were  called  upon  to  proceed  forth** 
with  :  they  must  do  so^  or  show  ample  cause  why  they 
fiould  not,  or  they  must  render  the  further  proceeding 
unnecessary,   by   withdrawing  the   record.     When  the 
counsel  once  began  their  case,  it  was  too  late  to  stop  it 
—their  course  was  then  onward,  and  the  defence  must 
follow  in  consecutive  and  immediate  order.     If  in    tbe 
course  of  these  proceedings,  in  the  order  he  ha(]  men« 
tioned,    any   apparent  injustice  had  been   committed, 
yhich  the  presence  of  a  particular  witness,  who  could 
not  then  have  been  forthcotning,  would  have  prevented, 
then  the  law  wisely  provided  a  remedy,  in  tbe  shape  of 
an  application  for  a  new  trial.    In  the  courts  the  scales 
of  justice  were  held  equally  poized  betweeu  both  parties 
iti  the  cause;  the  practice  in  them  was  calculated  to 
work  without  partiality  or  prejudice ;   for  the   law  of 
England  was  a  law  of  humanity  and  mercy.     He  would 
just  remind  their  lordships  bow  the  case  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  was  now  placed  by  the  proceedings  had  be* 
fore  their  lordships.     The  bill  had  gone  forth   to  tbe 
world,  tbe  preamble   of   which  contained  the  charge 
against  her  Majesty.    The  case  in  support  of  that  bill 
bad  been  heard  :  and  he  humbly  submitted,  that  if  their 
lordships  meant  to  have  called  on  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  to  proceed  straight  forward  through  the  whole 
pf  their  evidence,  they  ought  to  have,  in  the  first   in- 
stance, furnished  them  with  tbe  means  of  meeting  tbe 
charge,  by  giving  them,  if  not  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
at  least  a  specification  of  the  times  and  places  to  which 
the  accusalioQ  referred.    Had  their  lordships  given  tbia 
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information,  by  acceding  to  the  motion  whicii  he  bad 
on  a  Former  occasion  submitted  to  them,  and  then  post- 
poning the  commencement  of  ihe  case  until  proper  time 
were  allowed  for  all  parties  to  be  prepared,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  claiming  any  delay    between 
the  evidence  for   the  prosecution  and  that  for  the  de- 
fence.    But  their  lordships  had  thought  proper  to  reject 
his  motion,  and  they  had  by  so  doing  deprived  the  ac; 
cused  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  any  thing  like  the 
particular  line  of  defence  which  it  might  be  necessary 
for  her  to  adopt,  until  ihe  whole   of  the  case  for  the 
bill  had  been  gone  through.     He  could  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  see  how  they  could  call  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty's   Attorney-General     to   state   the    precise    course 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  take  in  shaping  the  defence. 
To  call  upon  him  now  to  say  whether  he  was  ready  to  go 
through  his  whole  defence  would  be  quite  peremptory, 
considering  that  their  lordships  had  aheady  admitted 
that  delay  would    be  necessary    to  enable  the   counsel 
fully  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
It  was  obvious,  he  thought,  that  they  had  as  yet  hardly 
time  to  acquire  that  information  respecting  the  witnesses 
which  could  be  supposed  to  qualify  them  properly  for  a 
full  cross-examination.     At  all  events   the  question  of 
adjournment  was   not  now  before   their  lordships,  and 
they  were   not  called  upon   to  anticipate  it.     For  that 
reason  they  ought  not  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  coun- 
sel from  entering  upon    their  defence,   now  when  the 
season  has  arrived  for  his  meeting  the  charge.     The  At- 
torney-General lately  made  an  application  to  their  lord- 
ships for  delay,  which  he  afterwards  withdrew  ;  and  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  subsequently  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  that  application,  and  added  that 
the  Attorney-General  had  a  riglit  to  make  it.  Why  then 
say  to  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  *^  You  must  ad- 
journ now,  or  not  at  all?"     Why  anticipate  that  he  may 
make  an  application  for  delay,  which  may  not,  at  the 
time  he  shall  make  it,  be  proved  to  be  right,  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  proper  ?    He  conjured  the  House  just  to  re- 
flect for  a  moment  at  its  present  situation.     The  case  for 
the  bill  was  closed:  the  counsel  against  it  were   called 
upon  for  their  defence;  they  replied  they  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  it  forthwith.     Yet,  notwithstanding  their 
undoubted  right  to  meet  the  case  so  adduced,  some  of 
their  lordships  appeared  to  think  that  the  case  had  bet- 
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M  be  noiv  ddjourn^d  until  the  botinsel  coold  iiiy  ihey 
were  prepared  with  the  whole  of  their  cvideoct;  A  delHf 
utider  such  circumstances  wtiald,  .he  thought,  b&  tMat 
unfavourable  to  one  of  the  parties.  The  c^idehde  Itt 
support  of  the  bill  had  gone  forth  up  to  the  prt&iU^tit 
state ;  it  had  gone  forth  not  only  to  the  public  bf  tiiM, 
but  of  every  other  country.  To  say  that  sn«h  a  pdUN 
catioti  of  the  evidence  was  calculated  to  make  no  iniprit^ 
sion  was  to  utter  that  tyhich  could  not  be  the  f^ct;  ifti^ 
deed,  the  noble  earl  opposite  (the  Earl  bf  Liverj^ool) 
had^  much  to  his  honour,  admitted  that  it  was  calctt* 
lated  to  make  such  an  impression,  but  that  there  wa^  hb 
avoiding  it;  though  he  added,  that  hehadno  doubt  tbehr 
lordships,  who  were  the  judges  in  the  case,  would  sttffeir 
no  impression  to  be  made  upon  them  until  they  bad 
heard  the  whole  of  the  case  on  both  sides.  But  hoW^  ^as 
it  possible  for  them  to  avoid  the  influence  of  this  first  im*- 
pression,  which  the  statement  of  one  part  of  tbe  tk^ 
was  necessarily  calculated  to  produce?  He  hoped  no 
man  would  consider  him  either  blasphemous  or  irjreve^ 
rent  when  he  said  that  God  could  not  make  Iheni  for- 
bear feeling  that  which  he  had  in  his  wisdom  already  bN 
dained,  and  which  it  was  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  to  feel,  according  to.  the  influence  of  circum^ 
stances.  It  was  therefore  impossible  fotr  their  Iordshi{>l, 
with  the  attributes  which  belonged  to  human  minds,  to 
look  over  the  minutes  of  these  proceedings,  without 
feeling  that  impression  which  they  were  calculated  toez^ 
cite.  If  they  intended  to  adjourn  without  hearing  an^ 
statement  from  her  Majesty's  counsel,  they  were  bouod 
to  have  adjourned  when  the  last  evidence  for  the  Ci^Wil 
closed;  there  they  should  havie  stopped,  if  such  had 
been  their  intention,  and  not  permitted  the  Solicitor^ 
General  to  have  summed  up.  What  was  that  summing 
up?  It  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  standing  as  the  'Soli<* 
citor-General  was  placed.  He  (Lord  Erskine)  had  left 
his  seat,  and  gone  into  one  of  the  galleries  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  hearing  it.  The  learned  solicitor  said', 
in  his  summing  up,  not  only  that  the  evidence,  as  it 
stood,  made  out  a  clear  case  agaiust  her  Majesty,  and  in 
support  of  the  whole  crime  set  forth  in  the  preamble  bf 
the  bill ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  add,  that  he  could  dot 
by  any  possibility  see  or  imagine  how,  from  the  nature 
of  the  evidence,  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses  coold 
10  any  manner  be  covnV>uxx.ed.    \ji^  Vi^d  te^eated  over  apd 


Qfjef  Agaiq>  |bat  it  was  impossible  the  facts  coald  be  rf • 
butted>  that  no  spch  consequence  could  arise  from  any 
evidence  which  could  be  produced  for  the  defence.  The 
learned  l^olicitor-iGeneral,  in   making  these   comments 
upon  thec^^se  he  was  bound  to  support^  had  done  nomore 
thap  his  duty:  but  if  their  lordships^  after  hearing  thai 
speech,  deicided  upon  adjourning  without  hearing  any 
observntioos  from  i;he  counsel  against  the  bill,  then  they 
would,  during  the  tifn^  of  their  adjournment,  be  it  for 
ty/o  or  three  months,  be-  exposed,   not  alone  to  the  ifs* 
pression  of  the  evidence  for   the  bill^  but  also  of  the 
speech  made  in  support  of  it  in  the  summing  up  of  the 
evidence.     He   begged  leave  just  to  put  a  case.     Sup.** 
pose  the  case  of  a  prosecution  had  terminated  at  a  latf 
boor  in  the  day,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
ftpplied  to  the  judge  to  adjourn  until  the  following  day^ 
when  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with  hearing 
the  defence  r  suppose^  then^  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
should  say,  ^^  No,  I  oppose  the  adjournment;  I  desire  to 
have  my  right  of  answering  this  case   before  the  jury 
shall  ga  home  und^r  the   influence  of  the  prosecutor's 
statement :  1  seek  now  to  be  heard  to  take  off  that  im- 
pression, which  I  can  do/'     Did  their  lordships  think 
i^py  learned  judge  upon  the  bench  would  tell  that  coun* 
sel  who  demanded  to  be  heard,  that  he  mirst  desist  from 
reoaoving  the  impression  created  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prgsecHtion    until  the   following   morning?    No  judge 
would  say  so  ;  if  he  did,  he  would  violate  his  duty.     Be* 
^idesyhe  desired  to  know  on  what  ground  the  question  of 
ildjoprnment  was  brotight  at  all  under  their  lordships'  con* 
d^r^tioo  at  the  present  moment.     No  adjournment  was 
now  called  for,  and  no  decision  upon  it  was  now  neces* 
lary,     Whenever  that  subject  came  before  them,  their 
loj-^ships  could  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
mad^,  and  dispose  of  it  as  their  sense  of  justice  dictated. 
Ag(  adjouromeot  now  would,  it  was  said,  be  favourable 
to  the  Queen,  as  it  would   enable  her  Majesty  fully  to 
ipeet  the  evidence  against  her:  now,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  would  bp  rather  unfavourable  to  h^r,  after  the 
summing  up  had    been  permitted.       He   conjured  the 
House  to  suffer  the  Queen's  Auorney-General  to  pro- 
ceed :  he  h^d  slated  that  he  was  prepared   with  testi- 
mony which  would  overthrow  the  impression  which  the 
statement  of  counsel  for  the  bill  was  calculated  to  pror 
i)iiii;e.    Let/  tb^o,  *'  the  bane  and  auu&ox^^"  ^^  W\>^\k^^ 
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together;  and  let  their  lordships  carry  hoitie  in  their 
minds  the  statement  at  each  side,  instead  of  the  state- 
ment at  one.  If  they  suffered  the  counsel  against  the 
bill  now  to  proceed,  they  would,  as  he  thought,  be  ikctiog 
right  ;  if  they  refused  him  the  permission  he  claimed^ 
then  be  thought  they  would  be  inflicting  a  great*  wrong. 
It  was  only  right  to  call  upon  their  lordships  to  suspend^ 
so  far  as  they  had  the  power,  the  prevalence  of  any 
opinion  upon  the  case,  until  the  whole  was  gone  through. 
For  himself,  he  had  no  feeling  upon  it  but  the  attainment 
of  the  real  ends  of  justice ;  but  he  begged  that  he  'might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  an  adjournment 
nnder  the  impression  of  ex-parte  evidence  and  a  summing- 
up  speech. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the  questioti 
6n  which  their  lordships  were  now  called  upon  to 
decide  was  precisely  this — whether,  if  an  adjournment 
were  necessary,  that  adjournment  should  take  place  at 
the  time  the  case  fox  the  bill  closed  ;  or  whether  the 
counsel  against  the  bill  should  be  permitted  to  make 
his  opening  speech,  and  then  to  have  an  adjournment 
before  the  production  of  his  evidence.  Now  he  was 
prepared  to  contend,  that  if  the  House  adjourned  at  all, 
now  was  the  proper  time  when  that  adjournment  ought 
to  take  place.  They  could  take  no  other  course  re- 
specting an  adjournment  without  committing  great 
injustice.  He  was  perfectly  ready  to  concur  in  opinion 
with  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  that  an  adjourn- 
ment at  any  time  was  a  great  evil  ;  but  they  had  in  this 
case  a  choice  of  evils,  and  they  were  bound  to  select 
the  lesser  of  the  two.  It  was  true  that,  if  they  ad- 
journed now  for  the  space  of  two  months,  both  the 
evidence  and  the  speech  of  the  Solicitor-General 
would  go  forth  to  the  world  during  such  a  recess  ;  but 
it  was  H  mistake  to  say  it  went  forth  unaccompanied  by 
cross-examination,  for  there  had  been  cross-exami* 
nation,  and  the  adjournment  afforded  ample  opportunity 
of  collecting  whatever  evidence  could  be  had  to  combat 
the  facts  asserted  in  support  of  the  bill.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  no  fair  man,  that  no  member  of  their  lord- 
ships* House,  would  suffer  any  impression  to  operate 
upon  his  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  until  he  heard  her  defence,  and  arrived  at  the 
Conclusion  of  the  whole  case.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
what  just   grounds  ot  coixv^WxwX.  vVk^  co\si\!i%el  for  her 
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Majesty  could  have  at  the  summing  up  being  permitted 
before  the  adjournment: '  that  adjournment,  surely, 
would  enable  them  the  better  to  ruminate  over  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  and  the  value  attached  to  any  of 
the  details  of  evidence  in  its  support,  and  to  make 
a  more  complete  and  decisive  reply  to  all  that  had 
been  urged.  As  the  case  stood,  the  evidence  had  gone 
forth,  and  the  summing  up  could  be  compared  with 
that  evidence ;  but  if  they  permitted  the  Attorney* 
General  of  her  Majesty  to  proceed  now,  they  would 
be  hearing  a  statement  unaccompanied  by  any  proof 
in  its  support.  He  knew  the  counsel  of  her  Majesty 
to  be  men  of  as  much  honour,  respecta^Ktity^ .  and 
talents,  as  could  be  found,  and  that  there  wKs  no  danger 
df  their  making  use  of  the  opportunity  of  stating 
their  case  to  assert  any  thing  as  a  fact  which  they  were 
not  instructed  they  should  afterwards  have  the  meant 
of  substantiating  in  evidence  ;  but  he  could  not  con- 
tent to  intrust  counsel  any  where  with  the  privilege  of 
stating  the  case  for  a  client,  unless  they  were  to  be 
immediately  after  called  upon  to  adduce  their  evidence. 
Hie  saw  great  danger  in  extending  such  an  indulgence 
to  any  body.  Indeed,  such  a  proposition  as  this  had 
never  before  been  made  in  any  court.  To  talk  of  what 
the  courts  below  would  do  in  such  a  case  was  to  reason 
without  analogy ;  for  there  never  before  was  tolerated, 
in  any  case  in  the  courts,  such  an  adjournment  as  their 
lordships  were  now  ready  to  concede  to  the  Queen^ 
between .  the  opening  of  the  case  and  her  defence. 
But  l>e  did  remember  having  been  present  at  the  hear- 
ing of  a  case  in  the  courts  below,  when  an  application 
made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  for  a  few  hours' 
delay  was  peremptorily  refused.  Did  not  the  late 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Lord  Cochrane's  case,  give 
that  refusal?  The  case  for  the  prosecution  had  been 
closed,  and  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  made  an 
application  to  have  until  the  following  morning  to 
prepare  the  defence.  Lord  Ellenborough  instantly 
rejected  the  application:  he  said  that  he  had  a  great 
many  hours  of  the  day  yet  to  spare^  and  that  he  could 
Dot  think  of  interrupting  the  proceedings.  He  was 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  object  of  the 
learned  counsel  of  the  Queen  in  wishing  to  have  a 
speech,  and  then  to  adjourn  their  evidence.  If  they 
had  their  witnesses  ready,  why  uot  ^o  otiX  V^  ^<^\.^ 
Jiojv  could  they  comment  opou  eNvAetic^  «»Vv\.xVx  \si\^\. 


not  hereafter  be  available  for  ibem  i  He  submitted  to 
their  lordships'  candour^  whether  it  was  not  the  gene- 
ral underalaading  that  the  adjournni'eot,  if  at  all,  wa» 
to  take  place  in  tlie  present  stage  of  the  proceedings  f 
The  fact  was,  that  her  M(\je9ty's  counsel^  if  tbeir  appli-* 
cation  were  granted,  must  either  state  a  c^se  far  short 
of  what  they  would  be  able  to  prove,  or  else  indulge 
their  imagination;  and  unless  he  (Lord  Lauderdale) 
had  lost  all  idea  of  what  was  likely  to  ]nRuem:e  tb^ 
minds  of  men,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  directly 
calculated  to  produce  that  effect. 

The  Lotd'Chanctllor  had  never,  in  the  course  of  9 
professional  life,  felt  more  strongly  inclined  to  avoid 
any  duty  than  that  which  he. now  was  called  upon  to 
execute.  He  begged  to  be  undertiood  as  by  no  means 
opposing  the  indulgence  in  the  first  iiDstapce  sugge^ed 
^— the  giving  time  to  counsel,  if  tioic  (hey  required,  for 
the  preparation  of  their  defence ;  but, .painful  as  it  wns^ 
for  the  House  to  resolve  upon  a  course^  the  effect  of 
their  resolution  would  not  be  confined  either  to  the 
present  case  or  to  the  present  day ;  they  must  act  upon 
some  principle  on  which  ibey  could  fairly  leave  the 
future  and  the  general,  adntinistration  of  Ji9stice.  Most 
unjustifiably  should  b^  disguise  his  opinion  if  he  said 
that  evil  did  not  attend  die  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
tbe  case.  True,  every  individual  who  sat  in  that  House 
would  stand  convicted  of  violating  his  duty,  if  be 
suffered  himself  to  infer  any  thing  even  approaching  to 
guilt  from  the  evidence  which  had  been  laid  before 
him.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  remember,  that 
every  syllable  of  it  was  capable  of  being  disproved, 
and  to  guide  its  conduct  by  that  recollection;  but 
at  the  same  time  ii  would  be  most  unjust  to  represent, 
it  was  impossible  even  to  hope,  that  either  the  House  or 
pablic  could,  after  what  they  had  heard,  go  away 
without  some  prejudice  unfavourable  to  the  Queen. 
Their  lordships,  then,  had  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  and  it 
was  for  them  to  consider  what  would  be  the  consequence 
in  crimin^\l  cases  hereafter,  if  that  evidence  whicb  was 
necessary  to  tbe  statement  of  any  case  which  counsel 
might  have  to  offer  were  postponed  to  an  indefinite 
period  after  that  statement  had  been  made.  Himself, 
as  well  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend.  Lord  Brskine, 
were  approaching  the  term  of  their  natural  existence. 
lio  doubt  both  acted  from  svkeVxtk^o^  vW\x  ^^v^,  Hft 
gave  credit  to  that  iiob\e  auAXewuedWA «— — ^--t^^^^^ 
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rience  io  matlersof  similar  deacription  than  be  <the  LoNl* 
Chancellor)  ccmid  have ;  still  ihey  might  diflfer*— they  did 
differ.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  that  the  Houie  hMl 
fio  right  to  say  to  a  coonsel/'  If  you  open  your  ('a«e,  you 
shall  pledge  yourself  that  you  will  call  witoedso*,  or  that 
you  will  D€>t  call  witneaees/'  It  would  be  difliouli  lof 
him  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  any  rererrnca  ta  ihe 
proceedings  6f  the  courts  below,  because  in  thone  tsounii 
adjourninet^t  even  for  a  week  was  a  thing  ne^er  heard 
ef ;  and  an  adjournment  for  two  months  was  out  of  the 
question  :  but  he  would  ask  the  noble  and  U*iirned  Inrri^ 
or  aoy  noble  lord  conversant  with  the  priictica  of  the 
co\irts  below,  whether  the  rule  was  not  miit:*i^You  ohu^ 
not  call  upon  a  defendant's  counsel  in  openinf^  his  cane, 
to  say  whether  he  will  or  will  not  examine  wiintcM^st 
but  if  he  does  commence  his  statement^  and  at  th«f  nlnie 
of  it  is  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  call  witnesses,  I'lwn 
the  commencing  his  defence  has  given  an  imiilied  pli^d|{e 
to  the  court  that  his  witnesses,  should  he  thmk  (it  to  call 
any,  are  ready  to  be  produced*  He  did  most  confid^titly 
assert,  that  in  opening  a  case  every  counsel  gaire  an  im^ 
plied  pledge  io  the  court  that  he  was  ready  lo  fiimh  it. 
Such  a  counsel  might  call  evidence  if  he  pleased,  or, 
without  evidence,  take  the  epinion  of  the  jtiry;  but  he 
must  close  his  case  in  one  way  or  the  <jther«  He  made 
(the  noble  lord  contiooed)  liberal  and  large  all^#wan/;e 
for  the  prejudice  which  the  one  side  miitbt  nuff^r  in  the 
public  mind  ;  but  suppose  the  prr/sec'tjt/^rs  ha/l  demanded 
to  open  their  case  before  they  were  r^^nilw  u$  rj$U  th^if 
evidence,  would  such  a  propm^l  ha%^  C^-en  ^n^ar^edf 
Then  look  at  the  nature  ^/f  tlie  fnfju4u'^  w^i  /  b  *♦  Up  the 
one  party  would  be  excited,  1  be  %mf^M^i^f%  of  the  \/i,l 
had  stateo  t^^eir  cav,  ^f4  exa^ntt^d  th^^tr  wt$u^^i4^t^  (be 
other  ±idt  had  er^ff^ytf^d  it*^.  h^n^fn  u(  cr<H^-^xa  w^i»*#«//^^ 
and  of  ocea*i«i*ro»/*erifjart«<H5i  «p<»r«  M»';b  er'>^»-^KiiviV/i^4u 
lion:  bat  i  tfte  M'^>*^  y:fm%vM  'ftpe  v^M'ip^juf  vf  t>^ 
defeo04r,i%  csbK,  wt<*t  w</*^d  t^  il^  ^'.0fff^<^^A  ^  H^ 
53ffr**^  wtm  ti^  aiv««<e    vd  si^/a  t^^e  <;/<rt«M«^v'*^,  «si>#5 

iei5^a^  t^^w^^*  tv  wi'.-vw  tV:  4^^^^^  ^A  «v«-  ^^M'mk  ^ir^ 
o>a»:ir.e<,  ««4  fc^  *vf«^  **-r-^  '/v  tiM-  ^  's^-  v>'  ^--i.^ 
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and  cautious  charactiei:  that  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  establisbiog  a  precedent^  which  must  be  abided .1>y 
under  circumstances  perhaps  of  a  different  descriptjoQ 
It  was  upon  general  principles  applicable  to  all  uaept  kioA 
upon  such  principles  only,  that  the  House  could  'safelj 
and  properly  act.  But  if  the  House  acceded  to  this  re^ 
quest  of  counsel,  what  would  be  the  consequence,  what 
the  prejudice  sustained,  by  the  other  side  i  Their  lord-^ 
ships  would  have  before  them  the  statement  of  the  de-^ 
fendanty  unsupported  by  evidence,  or  only  by  partial 
evidence  -,  and  perhaps,  by  and  by,  evidence  brought; 
forward  applying  to  a  case  entirely  different.  And  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  told  the  House  that  this  was  all 
owing  to  the  want  of  specification  in  the  bill.  It  was  no 
such  thing :  a  proposition  had  not  long  ago  been  niade 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  delay  the  proceeding 
altogether  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  to  comr* 
mence  and  complete  it  without  stopping;  but  such  a 
course  would  have  been  impracticable;  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  would  have  compelled  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  to  call  for  delay  at  the  close  of  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  bill.  In  addition  to  what  he  had  said, 
the  noble  lord  would  merely  state  that  he  had  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  addressing  the  House  with  qo 
other  view  than  to  discharge  a  painful,  but  an  absolute, 
duty.  Consistently  with  that  duty — consistently  with 
the  honour  of  a  peer,  or  with  the  duty  of  a  man — be 
could  not  consent  to  the  proposition  of  her  M ajestv'a 
counsel.  He  could  not  agree  to  their  opening  their  de* 
fence  without  a  positive  statement  that  they  meant  to 
complete  it-— unless  the  House  took  the  commencement 
as  an  implied  pledge  for  the  completion;  and  be  (the 
Lord-Chancellor)  should  have  thought  that  he  acted  un* 
worthily  if  he  had  permitted  them  to  give  that  pledge 
withoutannouncingthat  as  a  pledge  he  should  consider  it. 
Earl  Grey  declared  that  the  present  question  to  him 
seemed  most  important  in  every  point  of  view.  It  w^as 
important  as  it  affected  the  pending  proceeding — im- 
portant as  it  affected  the  influence  and  the  character  of 
the  House;  and  he  should  have  felt  himself  unworthy 
of  that  rank  which  he  always  hoped  to  hold  in  the  opi- 
nion of  their  lordships  as  an  honest  and  independent 
peer — if  not  blessed  with  those  brilliant  talents  which 
lupon  some  occasions  he  could  wish  to  command-— if  he 
bad  not  upon  such  a  question  offered  his  opinion  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  noble  lord  ■"'     ^    *  *ast  sat  down. 
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Ho  agreed  that  it  was  a  case  of  difficulty^  and  it  was  with 
difficotty  that  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  it.     He 
bad  hesitated,  doubted,  and  when  he  should  at  last  de« 
cide,  he  should  feel  with  the  noble  lord  that  he  took  a 
choice  of  evils.     With  that  noble  and  learned  lord,  how* 
ever,  he  could  go  no  further.     He  could  not  agree  that 
the  present  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
previous  proceedings  of  the  House.     It  appeared  to  hioi 
to  arise  entirely  out  of  those  proceedings — out  of  the  re« 
fosal  to  give  in  this  case  to  the  Queen  that  certainty  of 
situation,  that  specification  of  crime,  and  that  knowledge 
of  witnesses,  which  the  law  of  England  allowed  to  every 
individual  similarly  situated.    The  noble  lord  upon  the 
woolsack  had  made  an  assertion — which  was  merely  an 
iissertion — that  even  if  those  advantages  (rights  he  ought 
rather  to  have  called  them)  had  been  granted,  the  coun* 
aei  for  the  defence  must  at  last  have  come  to  an  applica* 
tion  for  delay.     He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon 
what  principle  that  assertion  could  be  grounded.     If  the 
specification  of  charges,  the  list  of  witnesses,  and  the 
other  advantages  had  been  given,  nothing  could  have 
occurred,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  to  entitle  her  Majesty't 
counsel  to  make  such  an  application;  nothing  which 
could  give  them  any  claim  to  a  deviation  from  those 
forms  in  similar  cases  commonly  observed :  but,  refused 
those  rights   by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and   by  the 
House  at  large«— attacked  by  charges  spreading,  in  time^ 
.over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  in  space  over  three  quar- 
ters of  the  world— denied  that  specification  of  facts,  that 
list  of  witnesses,  which  would  have  been  granted  to  her 
io  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  which,  if  indicted  for 
treasoq,  she  might,  by  the  law  of  Edward  III.,  have 
claimed  even  before  that  House— -denied  those  advan* 
tages,  an  equivalent  at  some  stage  became  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  enter  upon 
•  her  defence  with  that  power  which  the  law  of  England 
granted  even  to  the  meanest  culprit — the  power  of  doing 
justice  to  her  innocence,  if  innocent  she  was.    The  equi^ 
valent  was  necessary;  the  equivalent  was  promised ;  and 
the  question  was  now,  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
given  i    Hia  nQble  friend  upon  the  cross-bench,  and  the 
noble  lord  upon  th^  woolsack,  had  stated  the  extreme 
disadvantage  which  w^s  to  arise,  if,  after  hearing  an  - 
opening  speech  from  th$  counsel  for  the  Queen,  and, 
still  worse,  if  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  part,  the 
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Honse  were  to  adjourn  the  proceeding.    In  the  first 
plftce^   he   would    endeavour    to   set  the   House    right 
IIS  to  what  he   took  to  be  a  misapprehension   of  the 
learned  counsel  at  the  bar.     He  had  not  understood  the 
learned,  counsel  to  ptopose  that,  after  hearing  the  evi* 
dence  in  part,   the  House  should  adjourn   until  furthelr 
evidence  should   be  procured.    The  proposition  of  th^ 
learned  counsel  he  took  to  be  this — tl»at  he  would  plro^ 
ceed  forthwith  with  his  statement,  but  that  he  could  hot, 
until   he   should    have   concluded  that  statement^  takfe 
upon  himself  to  say  whether  the  impression  which   it 
had  produced  upon  the  House  would  or  would  not  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  call  evidence.    That  evidence 
Was  of  two  kinds — part  actually  in  the  learned 'Counsel'* 
possession,  and  part  at  a  distance  ;  but  he  had  nort  un« 
derstood  the  learned  counsel  to  say,  that  if,  at  the  eoB" 
iclusion  of  his  statement,  he  should  decide  to  call  evi* 
dence,  he  would  first  produce  that  which  was  in  his  pos- 
session, and  then  apply  to  suspend  the  case  until   be 
could  collect  that  which  was  at  a  dititance.     The  dfiF- 
ferencc  was   material ;  for   although    he    (Earl   Grey) 
lieartily  concurred  in  the  first  application,  he  was  by  DO 
means  prepared  to  accede  to  the  second.     He  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  House  had  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
he  would  admit  that  there  would  be  considerable  disad- 
vantage in  sending  forth  to  the  country  a  statement,  not 
•only  unobserved  upon  by  the  opposite  counsel,  hot  uninp- 
ported  by  evidence,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  being  sais- 
tained  by  the  evidence  afterwards  to  be  brought  in  support 
of  it ;  but  the  House  was  not  to  presume,  and  God  forbid 
they  should  have  reason  to  presume,  that  any  counsi^l, 
much  less  those  now  employed  by  her  Majesty,  would 
abuse  the  privilege  granted  to  them  by  the  House,  for 
the  sake  of  producing  a  temporary  impression.    That 
"was  not  a  character  to  be  given  to  any  counserstanding 
in   the   situation    of  Attorney-Generaland   Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Queen  :  and,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
gentlemen  who  now  filled  those  offices,  he  was  confident 
that  they  would  state  nothing' whicb  they  did  not  think 
material  to  their  case,  and  nothing  which  they  had  not 
the  means,  by  evidence,  of  supporting.     He  admitted 
that  there  were  questions  to  be  decided,  hot  upon  indi- 
vidual character,  but  upon  general  principle;  that,  how- 
ever they  might  be  disposed  to  trust  the  counsel,  they 
must  remember  that  counsel  acted  from  their  instrue- 
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iiotks^  ^nd  that  tb^st  iastruc^ions  Diighi  be  furni^bed  to 
tiieai  by  per^oDs  n^i  actuated  by  tbe  same  liberal  aad 
hooQurable  pringipWs.    He  admitted  all  tbis;  he  would 
admit,  evil  to  aay  extent  which  the  noble  lorda  wh^ 
opposed  the  application  xnigbt  desire;  he  admitted  ^11 
^b^  difficulty  ;  but  he  desired  them  to  look  at  the  other 
•idcj  and  to  view  the  effect  of  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Dobl^  lord  upon  the  cross-bench.     In  what  situatioa 
did  that  course  leave  the  Queen  i   It  left  her  exposed  to 
the  effect  of  all  the  evidence,  true  or  untrue^  which 
had  already  been  produced.     It  was  said  that  all  ^ha^ 
had  been  set  right  by  the  cross-examinat,ion  :  but  it  waa 
HQt  by  cross*examination  only  that  evidence  could  bei 
answered.      A   clever   witness,  deposing   to  falsehood^ 
might  baffle  cross-examination,  especially  when,  under* 
ttaadjng  the  language  in  which  the  question  was  put^ 
h^   had    tim^  to   frame  his  answer  while  the  question 
was  translating.     Tbis  oiigbt  defeat  crpss-examinatio.q 
IQ  any   case:  but  here   the   cross-exa^^ination  was  of 
necessity  imperfect.     What  could  be  hoped  from  ciro^^ 
examiqation  when  the  examining  counsel  knew  neither 
the  character,  the  residence,  nor  even  the  name  of  the 
witness,  until  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  when  b^  waif 
compelled  to  adapt  his  questions  merely  to  the  circuijn-9 
stances  which  the  witness  had  deposed  toi    It  was  o^ly 
by  cQntrary  proof  that  such  witnesses  were  tp  be  coq? 
tradicted  ;  and  he  would  put  it  to  those  who  now  dread? 
ed  the  effect  of  a  mer^  statement  going  forth  for  three 
months,  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  suffering  the 
evidence  of  perjured  witnesses  to  go  forth  during  the 
tame  period.     He  did  not  mean  to  give  that  character 
to  the  witnessses  in  the  present  case ;  but  the  {lo^e  had 
been  told  that  they  must  act  upon  general  pripciplect. 
But  it  was  not  the  evidence  merely  that  was  tp  go  forth. 
That  evidence  had  been  followed  up  by  the  statemfkntof 
the  Solicitor-General,  bringing  all   its   circles  %q  one 
point   before  the   view  of  the  Housie,  and   concluding 
with  a  complaint  of  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  )ear£|ed 
gentleman,  (a  hardship,  however,  of  which  counsel  wer^ 
sometimes  given   to  complain,)  a  complaint  thai   the 
case  had  been  so  strongly  made  out,  that  it  was  iq^pos* 
sible  for  him  to  foresee  what  defence  could  be  offered* 
Now,  looking  at  the  comparative  disadvantage  of  granh* 
ing  the  application,  and  of  refusing  it;  and  looking  fit 
tb^  situations  of  tb«  parties  whp>  b)  iu^(^  d'v%a.4\^'^\%V^ 
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were  to  be  affected  ;  be  did  ask  the-Hduse^  wfaetherin  the 

spirit  of  English  \7i^\  or  in  the  spirit  of  universat  jiistlce^ 

vpoo  any  principle  of  common  humanity  or  coaipa8sioa>* 

they  could  subject  the  accused  to  that  disadvantage,  and* 

give  every  advantage  to  the  accuser?  or  whether  .the?' 

ought  not  to  respect  that  humane  principle  of  Bliglisnf 

law  which  surrounded  the  accused  on  every  side  witb 

protection,  Und  cast  disadvantage,  if  disadvantage  simt 

be  the  lot  of  one,  upon  the  side  of  the  accuser  ?    This 

he  would  contend  for  as  a  general  principle;  but  in  the 

particular  case  before  the  House,  it  was  an  argutu^nf 

irresistible ;  because,  how  had  the  disadvantage  beeo- 

created  f    By  the  act  of  the  House  itself — by  th*  bill 

of  pains   and    penalties-^ by   a  proceeding   aliogetber 

anomalous,    for   which   no   precedent  could    be   ciled) 

and  which,  he  trusted,  would  never  be  cited  as  Iei  prece* 

dent.     It  was  that  proceeding  that  had  embarrassed  tbi$ 

House  with  difficultie;j ;  every  step  they  took,  their  em'<* 

barrassments  were  increasing  ;  the  House  had  encduiH 

tered  nothing  but  difficulties  since  first  they  entered  that 

•*  Perfidious  bark,  ^  '' 

"  Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark."— 

The  House  had  denied  a  right;  they  bad  promised  M 
equivalent.  This  was  the  equivalent  demanded^  SDd 
yet  the  Queen  was  told  that  she  must  submit  ^o  have 
all  the  evidence  against  her  circulated  for  months^  and 
not  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  to.  weaken  the  prejn- 
dice  which  that  evidence  had  created.  In  this  choice 
of  evils  he  must  choose  the  least,  and  he  did  so  when 
he  supported  the  application.  He  had  already  ;(the 
noble  lord  continued)  trespassed  upon  the  time  of  the 
Hous^,  but  he  could  not  forbear  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  case  which  bad  been  cited  by  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  cross-bench  :  that  case  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  late  Lord  Eilenborough;  and  when  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  £llenborougb,  Ife  nien«« 
tinned  the  name  of  a  person  for  whom  he  felt  high 
respect,  who  had  done  honour  to  the  seat  which  he 
had  61led,  and  whose  conduct,  ability,  and  learning, 
would  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  law  should  continue 
to  exist ;  but  he  had  often  heard  the  case  in  question 
mentioned,  and  never  without  regret  on  the  part  of  tlie 
'noble  lord's  best  friends  for  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  upon  that  occasion.  The  case  was  \.\\v%i — At  a 
Jate  hour  of  the  night,  a  counsel  .(ft  learned  jodge  now 
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present  was  ibe  iodividual)  bad  applied  to  Lord  Ellen*- 
borough  for  time^  stating  his  own  personal  inadequacy^ 
from  fatigue^  to  the  task  of  addressing  the  jury ;  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  jury^  from  the  same  cause,  to. 
afford  his  atteniion.  Lord  £llenburough  insisted  that 
Mr.  Sergeant  Best  should  proceed  immediately.  Mr, 
Sergeant  Best  then  did  what  the  learned  counsel  at  the 
bar  now  proposed  to  do — he  went  on.  And  what  was 
the  consequence?  Did  he  proceed  to  the  ond  of  the 
cause  i  On  the  contrary,  he  stopped  when  he  had 
opene<l  his  case.  The  cause  which  the  judge  refuse([ 
to  suspend  before  the  opening  the  case  had  been  sus* 
peiided  before  the  production  of  the  evidence.  A  case 
more  unhappy^  as  regarded  the  arguments  of  the  noble 
lord  who  had  cited  it,  he  (EnrI  Grey)  had  never  heard, 
II  was  but  yesterday  that  the  House  had  been  called  upon 
to  decide  as  to  the  waiting  for  fresh  witnesses  in  the  case 
-—an  unbeard-of  proceeding,  which,  the  more  he  thought 
of  itj  the  more  it  shocked  him  ;  and  to-day  they  were 
called  upon  to  debate,  not  upon  principles  of  law  or  jus- 
tice, but  to  consider  of  the  evil  which  their  own  deci- 
sion had  brought  upon  them  ;  and  this  in  a  case  which, 
iec  it  be  decided  as  it  might,  must  be  productive  of  bad 
consequences.  That,  so  help  him  Heaven,  he  took  to 
be  the  character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  There  could 
■be  DO  end  to  the  business  which  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  public  safety.  Once  more  he  declared,  that  in  de- 
ciding between  two  difficulties,  he  would  follow  the  spirit 
of  the  English  law,  which  threw  difficulty  on  the  ac- 
cuser rather  than  on  the  aroused  ;  and  that,  although 
he  always  differed  with  pain  from  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Lauderdale),  yet  never  since  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  sitting  in  that  House,  had  he  given  a  vote  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  that  which  he  should  now  give 
io  support  of  the  present  application. 

Tke  Mart  of  Liverpool  was  rvtuly  to  acini  it  tJie  propo* 
sition  which  had  been  laid  down  hy  the  nohli*  r-arl  in  the 
beginning  of  his  lipeecli,  and  with  iIm*  rrpfiiiion  of 
which  he  had  closed  it— tinil  if  llir  qnrHiinn  m<'M:  ofif  of 
equal  disadvantagi;  lo  cither  h'\<U',  lln?  hcncfii  of  tlir 
doubt  ought  to  b«!  given  tn  her  Majetiy,  Km  ihe  f|u«'H- 
tion  for  the  Houmt  to  rJttmuWt  waa,  wlieilin  ihr  inr-on- 
venience  on  one  tm\*'  wa;i  not  li<  yond  jill  ntiii\htr\^uu 
greater  than  oil  till' «/ilii*r  (  nidi  h**  huh  tniii  h  iniilMlftfii 
if  he  should  not  «lio#  iIkm  I'/mMmpb*  iliMf  whiiif'ver  in- 
convenience thi;  Q.<n<  n  nni/lil  feiiaiiihi  (foni  a  itil'iUMl  of 
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the  application^  that  incontenience  would  be  iQCQUipii^i 
rably  less  than  that  which  would  result,  not  only  to  ^be 
particular  case  in  question,  but  to  the  general  course  ol 
justice,  from  that  application   being  ■  granted.     Before^ 
however,  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  question,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  earl  (Earl  Grey)  as  to  the  cause  by  which 
the  present  inconvenience  had  been  produced.     He  did 
not  mean,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  the  proceeding  by  bill  of  pains  and   penalties 
was  the  best  or  the  most  proper  course  that  could  have 
been  pursued ;  but  of  this  he  was  certain — that,  as  far  as 
it  regarded  the  accused  party,  it  was  a  course  far  more 
favourable  than  tl>e  course  by  impeacbmenty  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  earl  himself.     If  the  courst 
by  impeachment  had  been  adopted,  the  first  proceeding 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
evidence  would  not  have  been  given  upon  oath ;  such  M 
it  was,  it  would  have  been   merely  tj^-parte ;  it  would 
not  have  been  subjected  to  cross-examination,  and  the 
accused  could  have  brought  no  witnesses  in  her  defence. 
The  consequence  would  have  been  that  a  much  stronger 
Biass  of  evidence  would  have  been  gone  into  (because 
things  would  have  been  merely  stated,  perhaps,  which 
would  not  have  been  sworn  to);  and  the  whole  of  that 
evidence,  without  cross-examinatipn,  without  even  a  re«* 
mark  from  the  counsel  e^nployed  on   tike  part  of  the 
Queen,   would   have   gone  down   to    the    public   many 
weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  before  the  business  coming 
on  in   the  House  of  Lords. would   have  given  her  Me^^ 
jesty   the  opportunity   of   making   her  defence.      Add 
to  that,    all   tlie   privileges  claimed   in   such   cases   by 
the  House  of  Commons:  there  would  be  no  list  of  wit^ 
nesses  there;    no  specification   of  charges;    nay,   new 
charges  might  be  introduced  at  pleasure;  and  no  one 
could  doqbt  that,  whether  the  course  adopted  was  or  was 
not  the  most  expedient  and  most  constitutional,  it  was,  as 
regarded  the  Queen,  beyond  comparison  the  most  fa- 
vourable.    In  the  present  case,  the  facts  were  charged  as 
specifically  as  the  nature  of  the  transaction  would  admit; 
and  the  accusers  came  with  their  evidence  upon  oath, 
and  subject  to  cross-examination  and  to  comment.     As 
to  furnishing  out  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  there  was 
no  precedent  for  it,  there  was  no  law  which  authorized 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  higb-treason-«»a  law 
that  stood  OEi  its  owd  particular  grouiidiw«aBd  which 
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ception  grew  out  oF  the  sevet-e  nature  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  the  crime.    That  exception  was  contrary  to 
•li  the  principles  of  oar  law :  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  highest  constitutional  authorities  known 
in  this  country  had  expressed  serious  doubts  whether, 
even  in  cases  of  high-treason,  such  an  indulgence  ought 
to  be  granted.     It  was,  however,  perfectly  true,  that  ia 
the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  present  case  it  was 
agr^d,  not  oierely  from  the  consideration  that  a  list  of 
witnesses  was  refused,  but  on  account  of  other  consider* 
tttions,  which  had  infinitely  more  weight  on  his  mind<^ 
namely,  the  nature  of  the  crime  itself,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  committed  abroad — that  her 
-Majesty  should  have  an  interval  between  the  close  of  the 
accusation  and  the  commencement  of  the  defence,  in 
order,  if  possible,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  rebut  the 
evidence  adduced  against  her  :  but  he  would  ask..*::^  their 
lordships,  when  that  advantage  was  held  out  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, whether  there  was  any  one  of  them  who  supposed 
or  believed  that  it  was  to  be  granted  in  the  middle  of  the 
defence,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  prosecution  ;  or  who 
understood  it  in  any  other  sense  but  this—either  thattlte 
counsel  for  her  Majesty  was  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  defence  when  the  prosecution  was  closed,  or  else  to 
ask  for  any  reasonable  delay  that  might  be  necessary  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  for  the  coliection  of  such  evi- 
dence as  would  shake  the  case  laid  before  their  lordships  f 
But  that  which  was  now  required  was  not  a  delay  pre- 
vious to  the  defence,  but  in  the  course  of  the  defence, 
and  at  any  period,  too,  in   which   the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  might  please  to  demand  it.    This  was  a  proposi- 
tion inconsistent  with  every  possible  principle  of  justice. 
A  noble  and  learned  lord  (Erskine),   for  whose  authority, 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  he  entertained,  as  he  ought  to 
do,  the  highest  respect,  had  said  that  his  Mnjesty^s  So- 
licitor-General could  have  put  off  his  summing  up.     He 
would  ask  how  the  Solicitor-General  could  have  put  it 
offf     How  could  their  lordships  have  said  one  word  to 
tlic  counsel  for  her  Majesty  until  the  case  was  closed  on 
the  other  Fide  i    If  the  cross-examination  had  been  post* 

f)oned,  that  would  have  been  the  proper  period  for  their 
ordships'  adjournment,  in  ofder  to  afford  the  opposite 
party  the  time  necessary  for  procuring  witnesses.  But  the 
cross-examination  having  gone  on  the  moment  the  At- 
lorney-Geoeral  for  the  Queen  said,  "  I  have  no  farther 
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questions  to  ask,"  then,  he  maiotaiaed,  his  MajestjV 
bolici tor-General  was  bound  to  proceed  with  bis  summing 
vpi  and  they  had  no  right  to  press  that  circumstance 
against  the  counsel  for  the  bill.  They  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  this  cross-examination  of  witnesses ;  and  he 
must  say  that  he  did,  on  a  former  day,  when  questions 
were  agitated  by  his  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine)  on  the 
subject  of  furnishing  a  list  of  witnesses,  state  his  opinioa 
that  her  Majesty's  counsel  had  a  right  to  adjourn  their 
cross-examination,  because  it  was  hard  to  suppose  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  adopt  a  course  that  did  not  seem 
to  them  to  be  most  advantageous  for  the  interests  of  the 
illustrious  individual  in  whose  behalf  they  appeared;  and 
as  they  had  waved  all  farther  cross-examination,  it  was  to 
be  inferred  that  they  had  done  so  because  any  further 
questions  appeared  to  them  to  be  unnecessary.  It  might 
'  be  saii^  that  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  they  could 
not  imagine  who  would  be  brought  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution.  Undoubtedly  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced, of  whom^  perhaps,  they  had  never  heard,  and  of 
whom,  probably,  they  had  not  even  thought.  But  he 
conceived  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  read  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  bill  without  perceiving  of  what  description 
some,  and  those  material  witnesses  tor  the  biljl,  were,  and 
to  what  class  of  persons  they  belonged.  He  did  not  mean 
to  take  this  observation  for  more  than  it  was  really  worth  ; 
but  he  could  not  allow  the  remarks  that  had  been  previ- 
OHsly  made  on  this  part  of  the  subject  to  pass  without 
stating  so  much.  He  now  came  to  what  he  conceived  to 
4)e  the  main  point  of  the  question— namely,  was  there 
any  comparison  at  all  between  the  convenience  which  her 
Majesty  would  derive  from  the  delay  required,  and  the 
inconvenience  that  it  would  occasion  to  the  great  cause 
of  public  justice  ?  He  spoke  of  a  delay  not  now,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  defence.  In  commenting  on  this  ques- 
tion, he  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  guard  himself  from 
being  supposed  to  throw  any  reflection  whatsoever  on 
the  counsel  employed  for  her  Majesty.  He  believed  they 
acted  as  honourably  as  any  men  placed  in  their  situation 
could  do;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding, 
they  looked  only  to  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duty. 
But  they  had  said,  that,  having  tl^e  interests  of  a  great 
.and  illustrious  person  in  their  hands,  they  were  bound  to 

-.consult  Uei.  adv:antage  in  everv  thing,    and  by  everj 
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Mieahs,    He  thoagbt,   thereforey  their  lordships  had  m 
right  to  srgJBfe,  not  on  tfae  pei'fectibilitjr  of  the  individuklsy- 
bar  with :  referMite  to  what  might  happen  ^hereafter  in 
casesr  of  B  similar  nature.     How  did  the  matter  stand? 
The  case  had  been  opened^^witnesses  were  called  in  sap« 
port  of  it«— they  were  cross-cfxamined  by  counsel,  and  re- 
examined by  their  lordships.    Theovidence*-*the  ex-parte 
evidence^  if  they  pleased^— had  been  sifted  as  far  as  such 
evidence  could  be  sifted.    The  case/  he  admitted,  had 
lM?en  summed  up— a  circumstance  on  which  he  had  al* 
ready  made  an  observation.    Their  iordships  had  the  case, 
for  the  prosecution  before  them«—they  were  in- possession 
of  the  charge^  •  and  of '  the  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  it.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  no  inconvenience 
wonld  result  from  the  circumstance  of  the  .charge  going 
forth,  and  remaining  in  the  minds  of  their  lovdships  and 
of  the  public  for  a  period  of  two  months.     He  adiifitted 
that  it   must   produce  inconvenience.     Although  their 
lordships,  he  was  convinced,  were  desirous  to  keep  their 
minds  in  a  state  of  perfect  impartiality,  unbiassed  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  yet  he  could  not  contend  that  a 
disadvantage  might  not  arise  in  consequence  of  their 
being  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  case  on  onie  side, 
and  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported.     It  was, 
therefore,  a  choice  of  difficulties.     And,  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  consider  what 
situation  the  House  might  be  placed  in  if  the  application 
fovidelay,  in  the  midst  of  the  defence,  were  conceded* 
If  it  were  allowed,  learned  counsel  (and  he  here  spoke  of 
learned  counsel  generally)  might  open  a  case  on  false  in- 
formation, which  they  possessed  no.  means  of  proving 
and  verifying.    Their  lordships  might  have  an  imaginary 
case  stated  before  them,  without  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever to  support  it.     What,  then,  was  the  difference  be- 
tween a  case  going  forth,  together  with  the  evidence  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  a  statement  going  forth  with- 
out any  means  of  ascertaining  how  it  would  be.  sup* 
ported  i    In  the  one  case  they  had  the  evidence  with  the 
statement ;  in  the  other  they  had  a  statement  without  any 
evidence  at  all,  much  less  with  any.  evidence  capable  of 
eross-exami nation,    or  being  sifted  in   any  way  what«p 
soever.     He  could  see  no  just  grouud  of  comparison  be- 
tween those  two  cases.     The/difference  between  the  in*" 
convenience  on  the  one  side  andon  the  other  was  as  great 
as  that  which  might  arise  from  pursuing  a  course  of  justice 
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oT^f  injustice^    He  declared  he  could  see  niotbldg  so  £fil« 
cult,  noUiing  so  objectionable,  in  point  of  jnstic^^as  wUff^ 
ping  suddenly  ia  tbe  middle  of  a  defence.    The  learned 
counsel  had,  he  believetl»  stated,  (he  knew  not  whedier  be 
understood  him  accuratelj>)ihat  he  had  no  right  to  declare 
whether  he  meant  to  produce  evidence.  '  He  admittedl 
that  he  could  not  be  called  on  to  state  whether  any  evi^ 
dence  would  be  adduced  until  he  had  made  his  slatemenl* 
for  the  defence.     But  he  understood  the  learned  coetisei 
to  express  a  wish  that  he  should  be  placed  in  this  «itiia*i 
tion — natnely,  that  he  should  be  allowed  toenail  for  an 
adjournment  after  his  statement,  or  after  tbe  examiii»^ 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  evidence  which  he  might  ttrioib 
proper  to  brttig  forward.     Would  that  be  ^  prudent  time 
to  grant  a  delay  ?    Would  such  a  delay  be  consistent  witk 
the  forms  of  justice  ?    The  noble  earl  (Grey)  had  stated^ 
he  felt  the  laiier  pi'oposition  to  be  so  untenable,  thi^^  . 
though, he  had  no  objection  to  granting  a  delay  after  the 
statement  for  the  detence  had  been  made,  yet  he  COaid 
not  agree  that  a  delay  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  evidence.     He  could  not,  liowever,  perceive  the  great 
difference  between  the  two  courses.    The  very  statemeok 
made  by  the  noble  earl  pointed  out  the  great  diificultyof 
adopting  the  proceeding  which  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  support ;  but  where,  he  asked,  was  the  differenoe  be* 
tween  the  one  proceeding  and  the  other?     Here  was  a 
statement  to  be  made  which  was  ultimatdy  to  be  sup* 
ported  by  evidence ;  and  he  contended  it  was  not  fit,  itkia 
such  a  statement  was  made,  thiat  it  should  go  forth  toitht 
public  without  the  evidence  being  produced  along  with 
it.     Where  was  the  difference,  then,  between  saying,  "  I 
will  let  it  go  forth  without  any  evidence  ;  but  it'  any  part 
of  the  evidence  is  adduced,  then  theiiuestion  is  over,  and  I 
will  not  agree  to  that  f*     For  his  own  part,  he  conceived 
that  allowing  the  statement  to  be  ptiblished  with  a  por* 
tion  of  the  eviderfce,  was  less  objectionable  than  sending 
it  out  unaccompanied   by  any  evidence  at    all.      The 
more,   however,  they  ccMisidered    the   proposition  alto* 
gether,  the  more  untenable  it  would  be  found  in  every 
point.     He  knew  of  no   case  but   a   whole  case.     The 
case  for  the  prosecution  was  a  whole  case,  as  it  referred 
to   the  prosectiiion ;    the   case   lor  the   defence  waa  a 
whole  case,  as  far  as  it  went   to  the  defence.    There 
was  an  opening  statement,  the  examination,  cross-ex* 
amination,  and  re-examinatipn^  of  witnesses,  and  £nallj 
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4i^  •ttnmuig  up.    This  formed  a  whole  cftse;  i^  was 
itldiyi^ibk  in  iis  nature,  mid  cOttl4'  not   be  separated; 
The  course  whieh  their  Jordships  had  agreed  to  adopt--^ 
that  of  granting  a  delay  hefore  entering  on  the  defence 
*«*wa8  to  a  certain  ex-tent  dangerous ;  but  it  was  clearly 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  jusdce  that  the  subdivision 
of  a  case  should  be   pernitted.    If  they  once  allowed 
it>  what  were  the  limits  to  which  such  a  practice  •should 
be  cofffined  ?    Where  were  the   points   at   which  that 
tttbdiTision  should  cease  f    The  more  they  looked  at  the 
propo9itiofiy  the  miore  evidently  would  they  perceive  that 
to   act  oa  it    was    wholly   itn practicable.      They  were 
willing  to  gfant  a  proper  delay  before  the  defence  was 
entered  on.     That  he    conietxi plated  as   the   only  pro- 
position that  could  be   fairly  and    prudently   adopted  ; 
out  to  agree  to  this  subdivision  of  the  case  would  be  to 
commit  tenfold  more  injustice  than  could  be  effected  by 
any  other  means.     He  by  no  means  wished   to  conceal 
from  their  lordships  that  there  wa^  no  inconvenience,  no 
hardship,  in  the  course  that  had  been  adopted  ;  but  he 
would  contend,  as  he  had  done  from  the  beginning,  that 
there  was  no  inconvenience  or  liardship  attendant  on 
this   mode  of  proceeding   that    would   not   have    been 
incurred  if  impeachment  had  been  resorted  to.     Beyond 
this,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  inconvenience  and 
hardship  that  would  be  suflfered  on  the  side  making  the 
application  bore   no  comparison  whatsoever  to  the  in- 
convenience and  injustice  that  would  be  suffered  by  the 
other  side,  if  the  proposition  were  agreed  to.     He  con* 
tended  that  they   could  not   divide  the  defence   more 
than   they   could  divide  the    accusation.      They  must 
.ta^e  the  whole  together.     Her  Majesty's  counsel  was 
€ally  entitled  to  his  option,  to  begin   now  and  to  pro* 
ceed  with  his  defence  altogether.     When  he  said  now, 
-he  did  not  mean  this  day,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
4days,  during  which  he  might  arrange  his  evidence,  and 
shape   the  manner  of  the  defence.     That   pause  being 
.•allowed,  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  go  through   with  the 
•defence  completely*-    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
'Ceived  that  anadjoomment  was  necessary  to  the  success 
iof  his  cause,  he  had  a  right  to  demand  it   before  be 
centered  on  the  defence,  the  House  having   previously; 
understood  that  this  was  the  only  ah^ernative.     But  for 
the  reasons  he  had  given,  and    from   the   view   which 
4m  ha4  tak^n  of  ilie  subjeci,  \V  ^^\>^>4x*^  Va  S\\tKw  >ic^3^ 
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no  argument  could  be  adduced,  and  that  no  analogy 
could  be  stated,  in  support  of  the  claim  that  was  now  made 
for  an  adjournment  in  the  midst  of  the  evidence. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few 
words,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  order  of  their  proceedings.  As  far  as  be 
knew,  there  was  no  question  before  the  House^  no 
application  had  been  made  for  delay,  as  he  understood^ 
by  the  counsel  lately  at  the  bar;  and  no  motion  had 
been  submitted  to  their  lordships  that  this  House  should 
adjourn.  He  knew  too  well  the  propriety  of  oonduct 
which  distinguished  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  to 
imagine  that  he  could  think  himself  justified,  after  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  had  been  manifested,  in 
stating  any  thing  to  counsel  at  the  bar,  without  an 
express  direction  from  the  House;  and  he  now  desired 
to  know  (he  hoped  it  was  not,  disorderly  in  him  to 
do  so)  what  it  was  the  noble  earl  opposite  wished  to 
move  should  be  stated  to  counsel  in  th.e  name  of  the 
House. 

The  Lord^Charicellor  observed,  that  a  motion  was 
about  to  be  proposed  relative  to  the  statement  to  be  made 
to  counsel  when  they  were  called  in. 

TAe  Marrpiis  of  Lansdown  wished  to  know  its  purport. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  the. following  resolution, 
which  was  read  by  the  Lord-Chancellor: — 

"  That  the  counsel  be  called  in,  and  be  informed  that, 
if  they  now  proceed  to  state  the  case  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty,  they  must,  at  the  close  of  that  statement)  if 
they  mean  to  produce  evidence,  be  prepared  to  produce 
the  whole  of  their  proofs  in  support  of  the  case  stated 
by  ihem ;  but  that  the  House  will,  at  their  request, 
if  they  are  not  ready  to  take  this  course,  adjourn  to 
such  reasonable  time  as  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty 
may  propose  before  their  case  is  stated,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  allowed  them  to  arrange  the  defence,  and 
produce  the  necessary  evidence." 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that  now  understand- 
ing distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition before  the  House — a  proposition  not  occasioned 
by  any  application  from  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  no  reason 
having  been  given  to  them  for  proposing  that  such  a 
communication  should  be  made  to  counsel  in  this  stage 
of  the  business— he  felt  himself  called  on  to  state,  with 
fill  htiniility,  (not  being  so  m\icl\  acc\uainted  with  tlie 
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course  of  proceedings  id  the  courts  below,  nor  in  mat- 
ters of  higher  judicature,  as  many  of  their  lordships 
were,)  that,  so  far  as  he  was  informed  on  the  subject, 
a  more  unusual  communication  than  that  now  proposed 
to  be  made  to  counsel  at  the  bar  had  never  been  known 
in  any  court  of  judicature  whatsoever.  He  would  go 
further,  and  say,  that  if,  in  answer  to  that  communica* 
tioo,  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  stated  that  he  would 
Dot  agree  to  either  proposition,  but  that  he  would 
reserve  himself,  in  performing  his  duty  towards  hit 
client,  to  make  such  application  to  their  lordships  as  be 
might  think  fit  at  the  moment,  and  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  period  which  might  call  for 
that,  application-— if  the  learned  counsel  said  this,  b« 
would,  in  his  opinion,  do  nothing  more  than  dis* 
charge  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  bis  client.  And  he 
believed,  that,  of  all  the  learned  counsel  who  were 
lately  at  their  lordships'  bar,  there  was  not  one  who 
would  think  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  enter  into  such 
a  regulation  as  that  now  proposed  for  their  lordships* 
adoption.  A  more  extraordinary  proceeding  never  oc» 
curred  in  a  court  of  justice ;  such  a  proceeding  was,  in  fact, 
never  before  heard  of.  A  proposition  was  made  to  their 
lordships  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  ti  eau\  and  enter- 
ing into  a  compact  with  counsel  at  their  bar— 'with  iudi* 
viduals  selected  to  perform  a  most  important  duty.  Surely 
so  extraordinary  a  proceeding  w.s  never  before  contem- 
plated in  a  court  of  judicature.  What  was  proposed  to  be 
done?  Mothing  less  than  this — that  the  learned  counsel 
at  the  bar,  who  ^ere  ready  to  proceed— who  stated 
they  were  ready  to  proceed  —  who  had  a  right  to 
proceed  on  account  of  the  situation  in  which  the  case 
now  stood — should  be  told,  in  direct  terms,  *'  You  shall 
not  proceed  unless  you  will  undertake,  in  no  case  what- 
ever, and  under  no  circumstances  whatever — ignorant  of 
the  evidence  you  may  be  able  to  produce,  not  knowing 
its  bearings  or  character— -still  you  must  undertake,  to 
make  no  application  for  delay."  This  was  one  part  of  the 
question.  But  in  what  sort  of  a  situation  was  the  House 
placed?  What  were  their  lordships  to  do?  Why,  they 
were  to  say,  "  We,  on  the  other  hand,  in  return  for  the 
concession  which  we  demand  from  you,  bind  ourselves, 
say  what  you  will,  let  whatever  circumstances  arise,  let  the 
varying  torms  of  justice  connected  with  the  case  be  what 
they  may,— -we  bind  ourselves  to  listen  to  your  communi- 
catioiif  but,  beyond  tliat,  wc  sVwiV  o\x\Vi\H^%  vs^^^  \^^sS^$^» 
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xal  bad  summed  up  tlxe  evidence  on  the  other  side.    For 
what  was  the  object  of  summing  up  by  a  counsel  i    Here, 
before  he  answered  this  question^  he  would  observe  thai 
his  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Lauderdale), 
the  nobleearl  opposite  (Liverpool),  and  the  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack,  who  had  insisted  on  this  particular  course  of 
proceeding,  and  recommended  it  by  their  votes,  had  all 
of  them,  with  feelings  which  it  was  impossible  that  minds 
like  theirs  would  not  experience,  expressed  their  earnest 
wish,  hope,  and  belief,  that  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
bar  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  an  impression  on  their 
lordships'  minds.    At  the  same  time  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  in  justice  and  candour,  found  himself  bound  to 
admit,  taking  a  proper  view  of  human  infirmity,  that  the 
publication  of  that  evidence  must  produce  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  impression.     The  learned  lord    viewed  this  cir- 
cumstance as  an  evil,  and  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  the  evidence  should  not  be  allowed  so  to  operate ; 
and  yet  he  would  ask  their  lordships  what  was  the  effect 
of  the  proceeding  which  was  recommended  i    They  had 
admitted  the  comments  of  the  Solicitor-General  on  the 
predetermination  of  adjourning  the  moment  these  com- 
xhents  were  closed,  which  was  described  as  the  legal,  the 
proper,  and    the  natural  mode  of  proceeding.     But  what 
was  the  wish  of  the  learned  Solicitor-General  in  making 
these  comments?     His  design  evidently  was  to  give  a 
bias  to  the  case,  tb  strengthen    that  impression  which 
their  lordships  had  deprecated,  to  point  out  those  partii 
of  the  case  that  were  strong,  to  pass  over  those  that  wer^ 
weak,  and  to  give  that  direction  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  beard  his  statements  which  would  lead  to  a  convic- 
tion that  the  bill  was  fully  supported  by  the  evidence. 
Thetf  lordships,  feeling  the  necessity  of  adjourning,  and 
wishing  to  keep  clear  of  any  bias  or  impression,  ^houkjl 
have  selected  an  earlier  period  for  that  purpose.     But 
now  an  adjournment  was  proposed  when  the  S6licftor«* 
General  had  closed  his  case,*  which  must  produce  a  con« 
siderable  effect  during  the  period  of  adjournoient.   Their 
lordships  had  allowed  the  Solicitor-General,  who  wo\iId 
have  been  as  able  to  sum  up  at  a  future  period  as  now— ir 
who  might  have  made  a  statement  without  any  danger  of 
producing  an  undue  bias  on  their  lordships' minds-*-theT 
liad  permitted  him  to  make  all  his  comments  on  the  evi- 
dence, for  the  express  purpose ^f  creating  an  impression, 
if  it  did  not  exist  before:  and  having  heard  all  that  h« 
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had  to  say,  having  heard  every  thing  that  could  aggra* 
vatc  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  exclaimed^  "Thii 
18  the  proper  moment  for  adjournment,"  before  any  ob- 
servation whatever  was  made  on  the  other  side  in  con- 
sequence of  those  comments.  This  was  the  course  which, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
great  candour  and  fine  feeling  of  the  noble  earl  (Liver- 

Eool),  that  he  counselled  them  to  piirsue.     This  was  what 
e  termed  the  most  equal  balance  of  justice — this  was  the 
most  proper  moment,  in  his  idea,  for  suspending  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case.     It  was  an  equality  of  balance  com- 
IDS  to  this—'*  Hear  all  the  evidence  on  oath  on  one  side> 
—hear  the  comments  on  that  evidence — hear  every  thing 
that  can  be  brought  together  to  make  against  that  side 
of  the  case ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  feeling 
intended  to  be  raised  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
then  declare  that  to  be  the  best  and  the  safest  moment, 
in  justice  to  both  parties,  for  suspending  the  proceedings. 
They  had  said,  that  to  suspend  the  proceedings  at  alf, 
^vould  be  to  do  an  injustice ;  but,  to  alleviate  that  injus* 
tice  as  much  as  possible,  they  were  told  that  a  proper  and 
convenient  time  would  be  selected,  and  the  present  mo;^ 
inent  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  that  proper  time,  whea 
the  whole  weight  of  evidence  and  the  whole  weight  of 
comment 4nilitated  against  one  side.    The  inconvenience 
that  might  have  been  produced  by  adopting  another  line 
of  conduct  was  nothing  when  compared  with  the  gross 
and  palpable  injustice  of  allowing  all  the  evidence  to  come 
out,  enforced  by  the  reasonings  of  the  Solicitor-General, 
calculated  as  they  were  to  create  an  unfavourable  bias  on 
the  public  mind.     What  did  the  noble  earl  think  of  the 
foundation  on  which  his  bill  stood,  when  he  feared  so 
much  for  its  ultimate  success  ^    It  was  supported  by  evi- 
denceon  oath— it  was  sustained  by  the  comments  of  the 
Solicitor-General ;  and  that  which  could  be  now  alles^ed 
against  it  could  amount  only  to  a  mere  statement.     Sat 
the  noble  earl  seemed  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bill  had  been  supported,  that  if,  unbap« 
pily,  it  were  attacked  by  one  day's  comment  on  the  other 
side,  it  would  be  defeated  ;  and  he  called  out  '^  that  the 
permission  to  make  those  comments,  even  for  a  day,' 
would  be  so  grossly  unjust,  would  be  such  an  abandoh* 
ment  of  all   the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  that  it 
ought  not-to  be  conceded.'*     He  seemed  to  think  that 

there  would  be  an  end  of  the  case,  and  that  no  man, 
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liowevef  sanguine  his  expectations  might  have  been^ 
could  be  sure  of  its  success  under  these  circumstances. 
The  real  balance  of  inconveniences  was  on  the  other 
«ide,  and  not  on  that  where  the  4)obie  earl  seepied  to 
suppose  it  was.  It  was  undoubtedly^  a  great  evil,  a  great 
inconvenience,  that  a  delay  of  any  £ori  should  take  place; 
but  that  delay  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
course  which  iheir  lordships  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
pursue,  and  which  the  accused  party  had  opposed,  was 
it  not  mosit  unfair  to  allow  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
evidence  in  that  case,  and  the  comments  on  that  evidence^ 
to  go  forth  to  the  public  perhaps  for  two  months  uncon- 
tradicted ?  Was  it  not  fair  that  a  comment  at  least  should 
go  forth  from  the  other  side;;  not,  indeed,  supported  by 
evidence,  but  which  would  point  on t  to  their  lordships, 
and  to  the  public,  in  what  respect  tive  testimony  for  the 
prosecution  was  vulnerable  ?  This  was  all  that  was  pro* 
posed  ^  and,  looking  to  the  great  advantages  possessed 
by  the  other  side,  he  conceived  that  it  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed. Tlie  noble  earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  had 
spoken  of  making  an  impression  by  means  of  the  speech 
of  counsel,  unsupported  by  evidence:  but  was  it  to  b« 
for  a  moment  supposed,  that  the  learned  counsel  at  the 
bar  could  so  far  forget  the  interests  of  their  client,  could 
so  far  forget  the  substantial  interests  of  the  cause,  as  to 
make  a  number  of  assertions  which  could  not  be  support- 
ed by  evidence,  and  which,  if  not  supported  by  evidence^ 
they  must  know  might  prove  fatal  to  their  case  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  any  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the  course 
proposed  by  her  Majesty's  counsel,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  from  an  opposite  cause;  it  arose  from  the  course  in 
which  their  lordships  had  proceeded,  a  course  which  left 
counsel  unacquainted  with  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
The  difficulty  thus  occasioned,  he  begged  leave  to  tel| 
their  lordships,  was  much  increased  in  the  case  of  inno- 
cence;  for  consciousness  of  guilt  could  supply  what  their 
lordships  had  refused.  With  all  the  difficulties  which 
arose  from  this  cause,  and  with  the  necessity  of  counsel, 
as  it  were,  feeling  their  way,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  much  greater  danger  that  counsel  would  fall  short, 
and  make  a  statement  more  limited  and  more  restrained 
than  the  case  might  warrant;  because  they  must  be 
aware,  that  asserting  what  they  did  not  know  could  be 
supported  by  proof  would  prove  injurious  to  the  case 
they  were  advocating,  and  to  the  ultimate  interests  of 
their  client.     He  fredy  admitted  that  if^  after  the  Mv 
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amiaatioQ  for  the  defence  should  have  commenced,  ktiy 
application  should  be  made  for  delay,  he  felt  more 
strongly  perhaps  than  the  noble  lord  near  him  the  neces- 
sity of  refusing  such  an  application,  because  of  the 
multitude  of  inconveniences  arising  from  an  interrupt 
tion  of  a  protracted  examination  in  a  long  list  of  wit> 
nesses — an  inierruption  of  which'  the  effect  might  be  t6 
1)ring  forward  witnesses  to  support  what  had  failed  in 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  previously  exan!iined.  Bat 
with  respect  to  the  opening  speech  being  made,  and  an 
interval  then  occurring  before  any  w^itnesses  should  be 
called,  no  such  objection  could  be  made.  He  would 
ask  the  noble  lord,  upon  what  ground  they  could  be 
deceived  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar  f  The  rioble  lord 
opposite  could  not  suppose,  no  noble  lord  who  knew  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of  the  counsel  at  the 
bar  could  suppose,  that  the  learned  counsel  could  so 
Stultify  themselves  as  it  had  been  expressed,  as  to  decline 
further,  and  protracted  cross-examinations  of  witnesses  ai 
the  other  side,  and  now,  with  all  the  difficulties  whith 
surrounded  them,  to  propose  to  open  the  case  for  the 
defence  without  some  other  advantage  to  compensate 
in  some  measure  the  disadvantages  of  an  opening  in 
such  circumstances.  What  other  advantage,  then,  could 
tbey  propose  in  return  for  not  availing  themselves  of  a 
delay  in  cross-examining,  than  the  advantage  of  guard* 
ing  their  client  from  the  disadvantage  of  all  this 
evidence  going  out  to  the  world  without  one  word  of 
contradiction,  or  one  word  of  comment  on  the  part  of 
the  accused  ?  They  could  have  no  view  but  that  proper 
one  of  guarding  the  interests  of  their  client,  and  of 
preventing  all  the  evidence  and  arguments  on  the  Other 
side  from  going  foith  unaccompanied  with  any  com-* 
Ident  or  contradiction.  There  could  be  no  intention 
of  making  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  their  lord<^ 
ships  or  of  the  public  by  unsupported  statements;  at 
least  any  permanent  or  beneficial  impression  could  not 
be  made  for  their  client  by  statements  unsupported  by 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  Their  lordships  would  give 
him  leave  to  say,  that  in  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and 
ia  forming  his  resolution  as  to  the  decision  he  should 
come  to,  he  could  not  exclude  from  his  mind  that  tfieir 
lordships,  whiJe  they  were  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  prosecution,  ought  to  lean,  if  any  lean* 
ing  at  all  existed,  to  the  accused.  He  could  not  ex* 
cjtide  from  his  mind  (bat  this  was  dot  the  first  iimt 
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thai  ber  Majesty  was  accused  without  melons  of  de- 
fenee;  that  this  was  the  second  tioi^  before  their  lord« 
nhips  that  the  accused  was  exposed  to  charges  and  accur 
sations  without  any  room  for  defence.  Their  lordships^ 
while  they  determined  on  the  course  of  proceeding 
<yi  the  presept  occasion,  ought  to  call  to  their  -  recoli- 
lectio.n  that  the  report  of  their  secret  committee  wai 
aJUlowed  to  circulate  for  two  months  withotit  affording 
apy  means  of  contradiction  to  the  accused.  This  was  9, 
.greal;  disadvantage,  to  which  the  accused  had  before 
Jbeea  exposed.  And  now  k  was  contended,  th^t  for  th^ 
pecood  time^  evidence  should  go  forth  against  her  foi: 
two  months,  and  evidence  supported  upon  oath,  withoujt 
what  in  all  other  cases  accompanied  such  sworn  and 
published  accusations.  He  could  not  conceive  hov 
their  lordships  could  coosistently  now  decide  that  evi- 
dence upon  oath,  circulated  apiong  the  people,  should 
.be  left  for  months  without  any  ^explapation,  contra^- 
diction,  or  qomment— aye,  and  what  was  more,  evidence 
Dot  met  by  any  like  assertion  on  the  other  side.  Od 
those  views  he  would  give  his  vote  against  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  the  noble  lord  ne^r 
him  had  confined  his  observations  almost  exclusively 
to  a  former  arggment  before  the  House,  respecting  the 
specification  of  witnesses  and  places.  The  difficulty 
had  arisen  from  the  unfortunate  decision  of  the  House 
which  refused  a  specification  of  charges.  If  that  had 
been  ordered,  and  both  parties  had  been  asked  what 
time  tbey  recjuired  for  their  respective  cases,  then  their 
lordships  could  have  proceeded  according  to  the  analogy 
of  similar  proceedings.  That  refusal  must  cast  a  shade 
over  every  proceeding  of  their  Jordships  connected  with 
-this  bill.  But  inquiring  now,  as  they  did,  what  remedy 
should  be  adopted  in  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
jthey  now  stood,  he  did  not  think  that  the  case  could  be 
mended  by  adopting  the  proposal  of  counsel.  Vicious 
and  anomalous  as  their  proceedings  were,  tbey  would 
be  rendered  ten  times  more  vicious  and  anornalous  if 
the  case  for  the  defence  were  opeued  at  present^  and 
then  a  delay  were  to  intervene  before  bearing  the  evi- 
dence on  which  that  opening  was  to  rest.  It  had  been 
Hid  th^t  no  stipulation  had  been  made  with  counsel,  and 
^bat  that  House  were  nqt  tp  enter  ioto  stipulations  witli 
.counsel  at  their  bar:  liutdid  they  not  epter  into  stipulaiioD|i 
^h^io  they  gave  thepi  n  power  pf-iwo  croM-exaujinatioait 
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md  added  a  condition  on  which  that  power  was  grantedr 
Was  not  the   whole  of  this    argument   founded   upon 
a  supposed  necessity  of  delay  for  two  months^  or  some 
longer  or  shorter   period,    for  preparing    the  defence? 
Something  in  the  shape  of  a  representation   had  been 
made  to  their  lordships,  that  it  wouM   be  necessary  16 
apply  to  their  lordships  for  time.    Their  lordships  had 
then  <;apitulated,  that  if   they  came   to  the   resolotioti 
to  which  in  fact  they  did  adhere,  then  they  would  grant 
the  delay  suggested.     They  had  come  to  the  understand- 
ing, that  if  time  was  asked,*"  their  lordships  wonid  not 
refuse  it.     He  did  think  that  there   was  then  a   pledge 
to   give   time.     Now,   thenr,   that   the    time    came    for 
opening  the  defence,    and    when   counsel   were  called 
on  to  say  whether  they  availed  themselves  of  the  pledge 
their  lordships   had   given,  the   counsel  were  to  inake 
their  election.     Some,  and  even  great,  rnconveniences 
might    arise  from    interrupting    thie  proceedings,    and 
suffering     any     time    to    interpose    from    the     hearing 
of  one  side   to  the  l>eA ring  of  thfc  other.     But  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  in  this   view   of  their    present   situa- 
tion there  was  no  choice  to  be  exercised.     They  had  no 
choice  but  to  leave  the  case  as  it  now  stood,  or  to  go  at 
once  into  the  whole  defence.    There  was  no  great  vveighH, 
but  there  was  some  weight,  in  the  argument  that  there 
was  nothing  now  to  meet  the  ease  i"n  part  disclosed,  of 
which  ittaDy  circomstanc&s  must  remain'  in  obscurity  till 
the  case  on  the  other  side  could  be  heard.     Every  dne 
would  be  aware  that  the  case  now  stood  on  an  ex-parte 
evidence  merely  ;  as  a  case  so  partially  brought  forward  it 
would  be  submitted  to  the  public,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  their  lordships,  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  laborious 
investigation  of  the  counsel,  and  cireunystances  of  thrs 
kind  might  dimFiiisb  the  force  of  rliat  er-pflrfe  evidence. 
But  that  this  evidence  should  be  met  by  assertions  when 
perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  met  by  evidence,  and  tlmt  those 
assertions  should  be  circirlated  ihrou'gh  the  eoontry  for 
months,  he  conceived   to  be  altogether  unprecedented 
and  inexpedient.     It  bad  been  ably  put  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  that  the  counsel  might  state  a  wild  and  fictitious 
case  in    order  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
their  lordships — that  they  might  set  up  a  pure  fiction  to 
meet  the  teipperof  the  day.     But  without  urging  that, 
he  would  ask^  was  it  not  likely,  was  it  not  probable,  was 
itBol  almost  oecessavy,  xViaxAVu^^^xxtAtl'must^  as  advo^ 


WtCB,  state  thifigs  vthich  would  not  b^  boroe  out  by  evi- 
dence f  If  the  crown  lawyers  should  be  ultimately  found 
to  have  supported  a  fiction,  a  conspiracy,  they  would  be 
Tesponsible  for  doing  so  ;  he  asked  whether,  if  the  coun- 
sel for  I  he  defence  set  up  a  fiction  or  a  conspiracy,  would 
the  same  responsibility  fall  on  them?  From  the  cross- 
examinations  it  was  qnite  evident  that  the  defence  would 
go  to  involve  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  di- 
rect perjury^  and  many  others  in  the  foul  crime  of  subor* 
nation  of  perjury,  and  conspiracy.  Had  it  not  been  more 
than  insinuated  that  there  had  been  a  base  and  foul  con- 
spiracy against  the  Queen,  and  that  all  the  evidence 
against  her  rested  on  conspiracy  and  perjury  ?  Would 
they  permit  such  a  defence  to  go  abroad,  and  suffer  it  to 
rankle  in  the  public  mind  for  two  or  three  months?  It 
was  a  strange  and  difficult  situation  in  which  their  pro- 
ceedings had  placed  her  Majesty,  and  she  was  entitled  to 
every  protection  which  could  be  exietKied  to  her:  but  she 
was  not  the  only  one  entitled  to  their  consideration.  The 
witnesses  whom  they  had  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
assistance  of  foreign  powers  were  entitled  al^  to  their 
protection.  As  to  any  distinction  between  the  speech 
alone  now,  or  the  speech  and  part  of  the  evidence,  he 
thought  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  go  into 
the  evidence  the  instant  the  opening  speech  was  made^ 
and  he  should  rather  hear  some  evidence  then  than  hear 
none  at  all.  An  opening  speech  without  any  evidence 
would  only  enable  the  counsel  to  circulate  loose  and  uor 
warranted  assertions — 


spargere  voces 


In  vulgutn  ambiguas. 
His  own  feeling  was,  that  the  proposal  to  delay  the  evi- 
dence after  opening  the  defence  ought  not  to  be  listened 
to,  but  that  the  evidence  should  follow  the  speech  with- 
out any  delay.  Upon  these  grounds,  which,  if  he  had 
not  stated,  he  should  not  have  discharged  his  duty  to 
their  lordships  or  to  himself  on  this  important  question, 
be  should  give  his  vote  in  support  of  the  motion. 

The  Lord-Chan  cell  or  begged  to  be  allowed  to  state  the 
view  in  which  he  conceived  that  there  had  been  no  com- 
pact itnd  no  stipulation  with  the  counsel.  Their  lordships 
had  authorized  him  to  put  a  question  to  the  counsel  at 
the  bar.  The  answer  to  that  question  had  not  been  given 
in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way.  When  that  was  stated, 
mod  upon  the  priociple  from  wbkViVi^  coxi\^u<c^^x\^ 


tdoVed,  that  a  counsel^  when  he  stated  bis  ease^  was  un- 
derstood to  be  ready  with  his  evidence,  he  conceived  that 
the  only  question  was,  to  open  the  defence  then,  or  to  ask 
delay.  He  had  put  the  question  to  the  counsel  in  a  man* 
ner  which  he  thought  the  most  respectful  to  the  House 
and  to  the  counsel ;  and  when  the  counsel  said  that  h(e 
was  ready  to  open  his  defence,  he  was  thereby  understood 
to  be  ready  with  his  proofs,  and  not  merely  to  circulate 
•tatements,  which^  by  the  way,  if  delay  intervened,  might 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  witnesses.  When  he  stated  the 
■  ordinary  mode  of  understanding  the  implied  course  of 
proceeding,  he  did  not  mean  to  shut  out  deviations  which 
might  be  expressly  allowed  in  extraordinary  cases.  On 
special  grounds  further  time  would  be  granted  in  the  pre- 
sent case;  but  it  must  be  implied  that  they  were  goine 
op,  unless  the  contrary  was  fully  understood)  on  the  ordn 
nary  grounds. 

Lord  Calihorpe  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  opinions  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  table^  and  of  the  other  noble  lords,  without  stating 
.shortly  the  reasons  of  his  vote.  The  arguments  of  the 
tioble  and  leained  lord  at  the  head  of  the  table^  forclbl<e 
as  they  were,  had  all  been  founded  on  analogy  with  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  below.  He  was  unwilling  to  de- 
preciate in  any  manner  the  practice  of  those  courts.  If 
there  was  one  thing  which  the  people  of  this  country  re- 
spected more  than  another,  it  was  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts  below  by  the  eminent,  and  he  would 
say  revered,  persons  who  presided  in  them.  When  that 
House,  acting  as  a  court  of  judicature^  deviated  from  the 
course  practised  in  the  courts  below,  it  should  be  on  the 
jstrongest  grounds  of  necessity.  If  he  had  understood  the 
grounds  on  which  reference  was  made  by  their  lordships 
to  the  learned  judges,  it  was  upon  a  distinct  understand- 
ing, that,  however  they  always  respected  their  opinion,  it 
was  subject  to  the  undisputed  discretion  of  that  House  as 
a  court  of  judicature.  This  had  been  §hown  by  the  ex- 
traordinary extent  of  cross-examination  which  had  been 
allowed — an  extent,  he  believed,  utterly  unknown  in  any 
inferior  court.  As  that  extent  of  cross-examination  ap- 
peared to  have  been  granted  on  the  distinct  understanding 
•tli^t  it  was  an  equivalent  for  the  list  of  witnesses,  and 
-tconsidering  how  sparingly  the  counsel  had  used  that  per- 
missioiXt  be  .thought  that  the  House  could  not  fairly  refuse 
itbe  fuubejr  indttjgeoce  now  ^ked.    If  jgraorted  at  fiil,  jfl, 
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ought,  however^  to  be  cranted^  and  dittinclly  entered  on 
ibeir  journals  as  granted,  under  the  specinl  circumstances* 
The  chief  circumstances  which  called  tbi:  this  specioj  in- 
dalgeuce  was  the  reFusal  ot^  a  list  of  witncsies.  lie  would 
not  state  that  the  grnnting  of  a  list  of  witnesses  would  not 
have  been  ine!£pedient :  he  had  had  doubts,  and  he  still 
entertained  doubts,  whether  the  grnnting  of  such  a  list 
would  have  been  proper.  But  the  list  of  witnesises  having 
been  refused,  her  Majesty's  counsel,  he  thought,  had  n 
claim  on  the  House  for  the  indulgence  now  aiked.  Ho 
could  not  sit  down  without  remarking,  that  among  tho 
arguments  used  by  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  hi^  Ma-» 
jesty's  government,  the  least  satisfactory  was  that  wiiicii 
represented  the  disadvantages  that  would  he  occasioned 
to  her  Majesty  by  impeachment,  because  an  impeach- 
ment, of  the  propriety  of  which  he  was  not  fully  «iHtisf)eclf 
would  have  ensured  to  her  Majesty  advantages  of  whicli 
the  present  mode  of  proceeding  deprived  her.  TU'in  ap« 
peared  to  him  to  be  a  ground  of  acceding  to  the  fnriiil« 
gence  now^  asked  by  the  counsel.  With  respect  to  the 
use  to  be  made  by  counsel  of  ouch  an  indulgence,  he  von* 
fessed  he  did  not  think  it  a  fit  subject  for  the  considera^ 
tioa  of  the  House;  but  entertaining  with  re^pf^ct  to  the 
learned  counsel — f  for  there  was  bat  one  learned  gentle* 
man  in  qoestion  in  the  present  argoment)'*enferrainpng 
with  respect  to. that  gentleman  the  opinion  whir;h  all  their 
lofcbbipf  mast  eniertain,  and  which  eerrainly  all  who 
kaeii  bifn  mast  feel,  both  of  the  public  chnrncfer  and  ol 
the  pa  bile  services  of  tiiac  learned  a^lvocare,  he  con  Id  not 
Im.(  reel  perf^oaded  mat,  if  he  asked  thi^  indal^ence  of 
tfae  Houae,  he  would  not  sink,  for  the  ^ke  ot  a  rervi'*  ! 

pavary  advantage  in  a  eaose,  that  character  and  tho^^ 
•uvices  The  learned  Cf>onaei'4  diaracter  and  servieea 
aor  to  be  sunk  on  the  part  of  the  advrjcare;  he 
reel  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  not  merely  r^ 
Queen^  but  co  public  jaatice;  he  must  feel  himself 
•Biponaihie,  not  merely  co  that  House  hut  to  the  pfiMie, 
fcr  which  the  House  acted.  Reserviivj,  ihen,  to  th^ 
Bbuse  the  ftiir  and  tall  discrciion  which  helon^ed  fo  it  a» 
&  emurt  or  judicature,  he  was  ot-'  opinion  rhat  ih**y  not 
aiuv  (Bighr,  hut  ihat  they  ought  lo  grant  this  )ndulflri»ne4<r. 
Ljrrt  RedesdaU*  said  he  had  retlected  on  thi»  suhjeet 
*ftti  mucn  anxiety,  and  waa  thoroughly  convinced  ttint  » 
llmrevding  by  impeachment  ought  co  have  been  the 
'SMTSe  i-escrted  to.  He  had  fonned  that  opinion  on  aim 
Oioniir   vfbicb  he  had  aiwrays  considered   the  highe*^ 
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nntnely,  thni  of  Lord  Somers,  who  had  brought  about 
and  arranged  the  revolution  of  4688^  and  \\ho  had  clearly 
expressed  lii^  Keiitirneiits  on  this  subject.  It  was  probably 
impracticable  4o  graut  the  indulgence  asked  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's counsel;  and^  as  a  precedent,  it  wouJd  be  the  most 
dangerous  that  could  be  established. 

The  Earl  of  UtirnUy  thought  himself  bound  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  ihe  conscientious  discharge  of  that 
most  di'fficult  and  painful  duty  vvhich,  in  common  whh  all 
their  lordsJHps,  he  had  to  perform.  He  must  confess  he 
could  attach  but  iitile  importance  to  what  had  been  said 
by  his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  on  the  same 
bench  with  him,  respecting  the  inconvenience  that  would 
result  if  they  Jiliowed  counsel  to  proceed  at  present  whb  a 
stateme«tot  the  defence,  which  wguld  oecessarily  produce 
tonsiderable  influence  on  the  public  mind.  That  consi- 
deration was  uncjiiestiopably  an  objection  to  what  had  been 
said  by  his  noble  friend  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdown)  ;  but 
still,  weighing  the  inconvenience  on  both  sides  with  that 
impartiality  which  i  II  their  lordships  must  be  desirous  to 
evince  to  both  parties,  he,  on  such  a  balance,  was  rather 
inclined  to  give  the  indulgence  aisked  by  her  Majesty's 
counsel.  If  he  understood  aright  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  (the  Lord-Chancellor),  it  was  to 
give  one  of  two  alternatives  to  counsel — either  to  make 
them  proceed  now,  not  only  to  state  the  case  for  the  de- 
fence, but  also  to  adduce  all  the  evidence  5  or  to  grant  at 
present  such  delay  as  might  be  necessary  or  expedient, 
and  after  that  to  go  on  in  other  cases.  With  the  opini- 
ons he  held,  he  could  not  consent  to  such  a  proposition  ; 
for  if  counsel  preferred  going  on  immediately  to  allowing 
the  interposition  of  any  delay,  he  should  say,  considering 
this  not  a  case  likely  to  form  a  precedent  in  future,  and 
acting  on  the  fair  analogy  of  their  lordships'  former  pro- 
ceedings^ that  if  counsel  were  now  compelled  to  proceed 
and  call  all  their  evidence,  the  House  could  not  deny 
them  such  a  delay  as  they  might  require  to  bring  forward 
other  evidence  which  the  difficulties  of  their  situation 
might  at  present  prevent  them  from  procuring.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool),  when  he  adopt- 
ed a  different  line  of  argument,  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
the  admissions  which  he  himself  had  ntade  on  a  former 
occasion^  suffering  counsel  to  break  the  cross-examina- 
tions, and  resume  them  again  at  any  future  period  that 
ihey  might  choose.  Ou  evet^  ^tiaci^le  of  analogy^  there- 
fore^ he  ibouglUlhey  v?^t^  ;)a^\«v^  XQ  AVi^  ^^HV^^\>L<i^ 
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for  the  defence  to  be  divided^  as  they  had  formerly  al- 
lowed the  division  of  the  cross-examinations^  on  a  fair  case 
being  stated  to  the  House;  and  with  this  impression  on  his 
^ind^  he  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.    Several  noble  lords  had  spoken  of  the  im- 
possibility  of  carrying  on  the  proceeding  in  any  other 
than  the  present  manner;  but  he  contended  that  all  the 
evils  and  all  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  now  in- 
volved  might   have  been   avoided^  and  that  they   had 
brought  them  on  themselves^  not  only  by  the  vicious  course 
of  proceeding  to  which  they  had  resorted,  but  by  insti- 
tuting any  proceedings  at  all.     Their  lordships  now  saw 
the  evils  with  which  they  were  surrounded;  and  he  should 
always  state,  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  that  they  had 
voluntarily  brought  this  mischief  upon  themselves,  and 
that  the  whole  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been^ 
avoided,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to  commence  any 
proceeding  whatever.    The  only  consequence  that  had  as 
yet  resulted  from  this  proceeding  was,  that  their  lordships 
and  the  country  had  had  an  absolute  surfeit  of  filthy  dis- 
closures, without  any  good  whatever  b^ing  done.    In  the 
unfortunate  situation  in  which  the  House  was  placed,  the 
only  consolation  to  him,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  acting,  was,  that  they  had  given  their  de- 
cided, though  unavailing,  opposition  to  the  whole  course 
of  proceeding. 

The  House   then    divided   on   the  Lord-Chancellor's 
motion—' 

Contents       -         -        -         -         l65 
Non-contents        ...  go 


Majority       .        -        -        .         105 
Counsel  were  then  called  in,  and  the  decision  of  the 
House  was  communicated  to  them. 

-  Mr.  Brougham  then  observed,  that  he  would  bow,  as 
became  him,  to  the  decision  of  the  House ;  but  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  make  another  application  to  their  lord- 
ships. He  had  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
be  allowed,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  be 
beard  in  commenting  upon  the  ease  already  made  out  on 
the  other  side,  binding  himself,  in  the  course  of  that  com- 
ment, not  to  offer  to  their  lordships  one  single  word  de- 
scribing, or  in  any  manner  opening,  or  alluding  to,  the 
particulars  of  any  statement  of  evidence  which  he  might 
hereafter  advise  her  Majesty  to  bring  forwards 
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Counsel  having  been  ordered  to  withdraw^ 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  if  be  rightly  uader8too4 
the  application  of  the  learned  counsel,  it  was,  that  be 
might  be  permitted,  to-morrow,  lo  comment  on  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  bill,  without  going  any  further 
into  a  statement  of  the  defence.  He  considered  coin* 
ments  on  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  to  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  statement  of  the  dtjfendant'i 
case ;  and  as  such,  be  was  of  opinion  that  this  applicatioa 
could  not  be  granted  consistently  with  the  decision  to 
which  their  lordships  had  come  on  that  point*  Justice 
to  the  witnesses  required  that  the  value  of'  their  evidence 
should  be  estimated,  not  by  the  comments  of  counsel^ 
but  by  evidence  adduced  on  the  other  side. 

Lord  Erskine  asked,  if  they  refused  the  present  appli- 
cation for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  why  they  had  permitted  the  King's. 
Solicitor-General  to  sum  up  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution and  to  comment  upon  it?  Why  had  not  their 
lordships  allowed  that  evidence  to  go  forth  without  ^ucb 
comments  i  and  then,  after  a  reasonable  time  had  beeo 
granted,  they  might  have  orxiered  the  counsel  for  the.biU 
to  sum  up,  and  her  Majesty's  counsel,  would  immediately 
bave  followed  with  a  statement  of  the  defence.  Reflect^ 
ing  on  what  bad  taken  place,  he  could  not  possibly  con- 
ceive on  what  principle  of  justice  their  lordships  shouUL 
prohibit  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  since  he  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  bring  forward  the  evidence,  for  the 
defence,  to  (jomment  on  the  testimony  on  the  other  side, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  go  abroad  with  the  comments 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  It  might  be  said  that  such 
a  course  was  unusual,  hut  that  was  no  argument  against 
the  application  of  the  learned  counsel,  because  the  whole 
proceeding  was  unparalleled,  and  without  precedent.  H€ 
should  therefore  move  '^  that  counsel  be  called  in^  aoid 
told  that  to-morrow  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General 
would  be  allowed  to  comment  on  the  evidence  addoced 
in  support  of  the  bill  without  entering  into  any  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  defence/' 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  LordrChancellor,  and  the 
House  divided-^ 
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~  Counsel  were  caUed  in,  and  informed  by  the  Lord-Chart^ 
iMor  of  the  determination  their  lordships  had  come  to. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  said,  as  this  was  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  to  her  Majesty,  he  trusted  their 
lordships  would  allo^  him  till  to-morrow,  before  he  should 
be  called  on,  finally,  to  decide  what  course  her  Majesty's 
tonnsel  intended  to  adopt. 

The  Lard-Chancellor.'-^TiW  what  time-  to-morrow  do 
yon  demand  f 

Mr.  Brougham. — Any  hour  which  may  suit  your  lord- 
ships.— (A  general  cry  of  Ten  o'clock.) 

The  Lorar-Chaincellor  then  put  the  question,  and  it  was 
decided,  nem.  con.  to  adjourn  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 
NINETEENTH  DAY.— September  g. 

Counsel  being  called  in, 

2%e  Lord'-Chancellor  requested    to  know  from   Mr. 
Brougham  at  what  time  it  would  be  most  convenient  for 
her  Majesty's  counsel  to  go  into  their  defence. 

Mr.  Brougham.  —  My  lords,  her  Majesty's  counsel, 
il^rishing  to  give?  the  House  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  that  question,  thought  it  their  duty  to  wait  upon  her 
Majesty,  and,  in  concurrence  with  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Williams,  who,  in  consequence  of  professional  duty, 
hais  been  obliged  to  leave  town  for  York,  we  have  coniie 
to  a  determination  upon  the  subjet;t,  which,  we  trust,  will 
'meet  your  lordships'  convenience.  The  decision  which 
yonf  lordships  came  to  yesterday,  namely,  not  to  allow 
any  commentary  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  upon 
-the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  bill,  was  com- 
tntinicated  to  her  Majesty.  We  then  received  her  Ma- 
jesty^B  commands  to  inform  your  lordships,  that  we  shaH 
proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  to  answer  the  case  made 
out,  and  to  tender  evidence  in  defence  of  her  Majesty ; 
but  as  this  will  require  a  few  days'  preparation,  and  as 
that  task  will  devolve  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  advisers 
in  a  different  branch  of  the  profession,  probably  your 
lordships  will  grant  a  short  delay  for  that  purpose.  Her 
Majesty's  anxiety  to  proceed  in  her  defence,  continues 
not  only  unabated,  but  is  rather  increased,  (as  perhaps 
the  House  may  have  expected,)  by  the  development  of 
some  parts  of  the  case  against  her.  Looking  to  that 
very  natural,  and,  I  shall  take  leave  to  add,  praiseworthy 
feeling,  my  learned  friends  and  myself  are  desirous  that 
the  delay  should  be  as  short  as  ^oss\We\  «ivA.  V  \^>^cv^\ 
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€xceed  than  fall  short  of  the  limits  her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  assign  to  our  request  when  I  ask  your  lord* 
ships  to  allow  us  to  about  Monday  fortnight. 

ITie  Earl  of  Liverpool  apprehended  that  there  coold 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proposal  made  by 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar.  He  had  been  of  opinion 
that  the  defence,  when  once  begun,  should  be  completed^ 
but  he  thought  that  the  time  for  beginning  that  defence 
should  be  left,  without  reference  to  the  convenience  of 
peers,  either  individually  or  collectively,  to  the  discretion 
of  her  Majesty's  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  concurred  with  the  noble  earl 
that  counsel  had  a  right  to  fix  any  period  which  they 
might  deem  most  convenient  for  the  defence  of  their 
illustrious  client ;  but  if  he  understood  the  learned  coun- 
sel rightly,  he  had  not  announced  any  precise  day.  'The 
words  of  the  learned  counsel  had  been  *^  on,  or  aboot, 
Monday  fortnight/'  It  would  not.  become  him  (Lord 
Darnley)  to  suggest  any  particular  day  ;  but  it  was  de- 
sirable that  her  Majesty's  counsel  should  name  precisely 
the  latest  day  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  them  to 
proceed  in  the  defence. 

Earl  Grey  agreed  with  his  noble  friend  who  spoke 
last^  and  with  the  noble  earl  who  preceded  him,  that  the 
House  w.as  bound  to  arttend  to  the  convenience  of  coun*- 
sel  as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter 
into  her  Majesty's  defence:  but,  as  it  had  been  stated  by 
the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  that  he  should  be  prepared 
by  Monday  fortnight,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  degree  interfering  with  the  discretion 
which  the  learned  counsel  had  exercised,  by  observing 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  members  who,  like 
himself,  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
tp  bestow,  during  so  short  an  adjournment,  that  atten- 
tion upon  their  private  and  domestic  affairs  which  those 
duties  (especially  after  long  neglect,  and  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year)  demanded.  Unless  Monday  fort- 
night could  be  positively  fixed,  he  should  move  for  a 
deJay  of  one  month. 

'Ihe  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that  the  House  ought 
to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  opinion  and  by  the  wishes 
of  her  Majesty's  counsel.  If,  however,  there  was  any 
peer  in  the  House  whose  personal  convenience  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  it  wa^  xVial  oi  xVv^  tvoVA^  ^wd  learned  lord 
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on  the  woolsack,  whose  jodicial  sitaation,  aod  duties  ifi 
the  House,  literally  occupied  the  whole  of  his  time,  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  weeks  at  the  present  season. 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  was  grateful  for  the  consideration 
of  the  noble  earl  and  of  the  House ;  but,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  present  painful  duty,  no  consideration  of  personal 
CKmvenience  should  weigh  with  him  for  a  moment.  He 
felt  himself  bound  to  be  present  at  the  earliest  moment 
requested,  and  should  be  most  uneasy,  if  any  delay  took 
place  on  his  account. 

The  Earl  cf  Ro^ehery  suggested  a  delay  of  three  weeks. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdownf  said,  that,  unless  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her  Majesty's  counsel,  the  House 
ought  not  to  exceed  the  time  they  had  prescribed. 

The  JEarl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that  personal  conve- 
nience ought  to  have  no  weight,  and  that  the  House  could 
not  properly  call  for  further  delay  when  it  had  been 
suggested  that  that  already  proposed  rather  exceeded, 
than  fell  short  of  her  Majesty's  desire. 

Earl  Grey  wished  to  know  whether  counsel  would  fix 
Monday  fortnight. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  thought  that,  unless  counsel 
Gonld  undertake  positively  to  proceed  on  Monday  fort«> 
night,  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  later  day,  perhaps  a 
week  later. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  counsel  should 
be  asked  what  they  meant  by  ''on  or  about"  Monday 
fortnight. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  requested  to  know  the  meaning 
of  "  on  or  about"  Monday  fortnight. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  counsel,  from  a  wish  to  con- 
sult as  far  as  possible  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
had  been  unwilling  to  name  a  precise  day.  Her  Majesty, 
however,  wished  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  mo* 
raent;  and  in  concurrence  with  his  brother  counsel,  and 
her  Majesty's  most  respectable  solicitor  (Mr.  Vizard), 
he  would  now  submit  Monday  three  weeks. 

Eaii  Grey  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  hiui  to 
attend  at  the  time  proposed. 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  thought  a  delay  of  three  weeks 
more  objectionable  than  the  delay  before  proposed. 

Lord  Erskine  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  his  noble 
friend  (Earl  Grey),  state  the  value  viV\\eV\  V\^  *^\  v\\nvv\\\v^ 
attendance:  but  he  did  thinV  t\\al,  uUf:\  v^Xvox  >\\v-\V^^ 


eftrd  from  connsel,  the  Home  could  not  liMen  to  any 
oggeation  of  private  conveoieDce. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  was  surprised  tfaat^  afier  atat- 
ng  more  than  once  that  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
forthwith,  the  Queen's  counsel  should  so  soon  alter  their 
4^inions  and  desire  a  delay  of  three  week*. 

I%€  Earl  of  Liverpool  said^  that  the  'Hadsc  bad  met 
with  a  view  to  be  governed  by  the  convenience  of  the 
QoeeOy  and  not  by  personal  convenience.  He,  for  him- 
self^ bad  determined  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  wishes 
of  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  House  had  no  option  but  to  consider  three  weeks  as 
iheperiod  now  fixed. 

Fueount  Falmouth  said,  as  he  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  London,  and  as  he  had  business  of  moment 
to  transact,  it  was  a  matter  of  particular  importance  to 
bim  that  he  should  be  at  his  residence  in  the  country  at 
the  period  named.  He,  however,  perfectly  coincided  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble  earl  on  the  trea* 
snry-bench,  and  felt  strongly  that  all  private  fedinga 
should  give  way  to  the  claims  of  her  Majesty's  coansel; 
and  therefore  he  readily  agreed  to  make  this  sacrifice. 
At  the  same  time  he  hoped  that,  when  the  period  to 
which  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  had  arrived,  the 
learned  counsel  would  be  prepared  to  go  on  ;  fr)r  nothing 
could  be  mure  vexatious  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  other 
noble  peers  in  that  House,  than  that  a  longer  delay  should 
be  asked,  without  a  very  good  reason  being  assigned  for 
it.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  4hat  such  a  reason  might  not 
arise ;  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  additional  delay 
were  required,  it  would  be  claimed  on  the  most  satisfMN 
tory  flVounds.  He  would  not  farther  trouble  their  lord- 
ships but  to  say  that  he  would  cheerfully  subscribe  to  any 
course  they  might  deem  it  advisable  to  adopt. 

Lord  Rolle  said,  that  counsel  having  formerly  stated 
that  they  were  ready  to  proceed,  the  delay  of  a 
fortnight,  he  conceived,  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide against  any  circumstance  that  might  have  since  oc- 
curred. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  said,  it  entirely  lay,  as  he  nnder^ 
stood^  with  her  Majesty's  counsel  to  name  the  day  on 
which  the  proceedings  in  this  case  should  beresomed; 
and  whether  noble  lords  lived  in  the  county  t>f  Middle- 
sex, or  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  they  could  only  wdnt 
to  know  peremptorily  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
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meet^  in  order  to  attend  in  their  places.  Whether  noble- 
peei's  lived  oear  the  metropolis,  or  at  a  distance  from  it^ 
those  who  could  make  use  of  the  intermediate  time,  after 
having  sat  iu  that  House  so  long,  and  after  having  felt  the 
uncommon  fatigue  which  they  had  necessarily  experi* 
ehced,  would,  of  course,  make  the  mo«t  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  adjournment  would  afford  them.  The 
only  point  he  meant  to  press  was,  that,  before  be  left  the 
House,  it  should  be  peremptorily  understood  on  what  day 
the  House  would  meet  for  proceeding  with  this  busioeas. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  was  of  opinion  that  the  learned 
counsel  ought  to  be  called  in,  in  order  to  state  the  day  on 
which  he  would  be  able  certainly  to  proceed ;  because  he 
felt,  with  the  noble  earl  on  the  treasury-bench,  that  the 
convenience,  not  of  the  House,  but  of  the  party  accused^ 
should  be  consulted  on  this  occasion.  He  agreed  also  ^ 
with  the  noble  duke  who  had  last  spoken,  that,  when  the 
day  proposed  by  the  learned  counsel  had  arrived,  ha 
should  be  then  perfectly  prepared  to  go  on  with  his  case. 

Lord  Holland  whhed  to  know  whether,  after  the  House 
had  re-assembled,  the  hour  of  attendance  was  to  be  the 
same  as  it  had  hitherto  been  since  the  commencement  of 
these  proceedings  i  and  also  whether  tbey  were  to  be 
engaged  during  the  same  number  of  hours  in  each  day  f 

TAe  Lord-Chancellor  to  Mr,  Brougham.^ — Is  the  House 
to  understand  that  it  may  be  assured  you  will  be  able 
to  proceed  with  her  Majesty's  defence  on  Tuesday  three 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Brougham.'-^We  shall  then,  without  any  doubt, 
my  lords,  be  ready  to  proceed*  That  is  the  very  latest 
period  which  it  will  be  necessary  fo<r  your  lordships  to 
fix,  for  enabling  us  to  enter  on  her  Majesty's  defence* 
We  are  sorry  that  we  bad  it  not  in  our  power  to  name  a 
day  more  agreeable  to  y4>ur  lordships,  and  that  feeling  w« 
entertain  on  more  accounts  than  one.  The  time  will  be 
ej^cessively  inconvenient,  personally,  to  all  the  counsel 
employed,  as  the  adjourned  sittings  at  Guildhall  will 
occur  at  that  very  period.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
circumstances  of  this  uo^pleiisant  nature.  We  have  fixed 
the  time,  not  to  suit  our  own  convenience,  but  to  enable 
us  to  perform  our  duty  iQ  the  most  advantageous  manner.. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  then  put  the  question,  '^  Is  it  your 
lordships'  pleasure  that  the  House  shall  proceed  farther 
on  the  bill,  entitled,  ^  An  Act  to  deprive,  &c.'  on  Tuesday, 
the  .3d  of  October  next  ?" — Carried  ia  the  affirmative. 
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•  The  Lord»Chancellor  wished  to  mention^  before  the 
Hoase  proceeded  further,  wliether  any  objection  woald 
be 'made  by  counsel^  on  either  dide^  to  exacnine  Lord 
F.  Montague,  who  was  in  an  iil  state  of  health  abroad, 
either  by  commission,  or  by  any  other  mode  which  the 
House  might  please  to  adopt,  in  order  that  her  Ma- 
jiesty  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  lordship*^  evidence, 
without  the  necessity  of  his  coming  to  England,  which 
he  understood  was  almost  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
his  severe  illness  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  the  House  ought  to 
consider  this  proposition  deeply  and  seriously  before  they 
agreed  to  it.  This  was  a  case  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In 
civil  cases,  a  commission  might  be  allowed  ;  but  when 
the  question  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  he  doubted  whe<- 
ther  it  ever  was  permitted.  He  conceived  it  to  be  ranch 
the  safer  course  of  proceeding  not  to  interfere  at  all. 
He  certainly  could  not  express  any  very  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he 
entertained  a  very  strong  feeling  with  respect  lo  it. 

The  Lord'Clmncellor  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  men* 
tion  to  their  lordships  that  such  an  application  had  been 
made.  Jt  was  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  the  counsel 
on  both  sides.  If  they  thought  that  the  proposition 
could  be  safely  entertained,  it  would  then  be  for  their 
lordships  to  say  whether  they  would  agree  to  it.  He  had 
now  to  ask  of  their  lordships  what  regulation  they  meant 
lo  adopt  with  respect  to  their  meeting  and  adjourning 
each  day. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  obseived,  that  an  alteration  in 
the  hour  of  adjourning  would,  perhaps,  be  advisible  : 
that  was,  however,  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  their  lordships  would  now  decide 
definitively  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  future.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
adjourn  at  four,  instead  of  five.  They  would  gain  more 
by  that  proceeding  than  by  protracting  the  time  devoted 
to  business.  The  inconvenience  of  sitting  so  long  was 
much  felt  by  many  of  their  lord&hips,  and  he  wished  to 
avoid  this  by  not  continuing  business  longer  than  four 
o'clock.  The  time  of  rest  allowed  at  present  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  fatigue  and  pressure  which 
their  lordships  experienced  during  the  day.  He  wished, 
therefore,  when  they  met  again,  tl  at  the  hour  of  four 
should  be  established  as  the  period  of  adjournment. 
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.  Tjg'rit Ershiae  approved  of  this  suggestion,  and  moved 

^'  Thai  the  House  on  its  re-nssembling  should  meet  at  teu 

^'clock,  and  adjourn  at  four."     He  wished  to  give  coud« 

i^l  at  the  bar  a  proper  time  for  performing  their  duties; 

and  he  thought  the  hours  from   ten  to   tour   would  be^ 

lufiicient. 

Lord  Holland. — All  I  wish  to  know  is,  if  there  be  an 
inteniiou  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  hour^  how  far 
that  alteration  is  to  extend. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  question,  "  la  it  the  plea-^ 
sure  of  your  lordships,  that  when  the  House  meets  ngaiu, 
to  proceed  on  this  bill,  counsel  be  called  in  at  10  o'clock 
and  that  the  House  adjourn  at  4  o'clock  each  dayf— 
Agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose^  having  received  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  the  other  House,  Mr.  Wm.  Burrell,  stating 
the  impossibility  of  attending  at  their  lordships'  bar  from 
ill  health,  requested  to  know  if  their  lordships  would  al- 
low him  to  be  examined  by  a  commission?  He  under- 
stood it  was  the  intention  of  the  other  House,  when  they 
met,  to  move  that  a  commission  be  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  such  witnesses  as  could  not  attend.  It 
might  be  right  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Burrell  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  haviDg  any  thing  very  material  to  state, 
Application  had  been  made  to  him  to  attend  as  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  but  his  slate  of  health  was 
such,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  obey  the 
summons. 

The  Er/r/ q/'Ln'er/;oo/ said,  the  application  now  made 
proved  the  validity  of  the  objection  he  had  recently  of- 
fered to  the  House.  If  this  request  were  granted  in  one 
case,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  its  being  refused  in  any 
others.  It  was  possible  that  one  witness  might  be  of  very 
great  importance,  and  another  of  very  little;  but,  taking 
it  either  one  way  or  the  other,  the  precedent,  he  con- 
ceived, would  be  extremely  dangerous.  He,  therefore, 
put  it  to  their  lordships.  Whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  abstain  from  any  interference  whatsoever? 

The  Earl  of  Ross/ yn  -considered  it  important  to  the  in-r 
terest  of  the  Queen  that  the  indulgence  prayed  for  should 
be  granted. 

The  Lord  Cha ncellor. ^^Mr,  Attorney-General,  lam  in-r 
formed  that  two  witnesses  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty, 
Lord  F.  Montague  and  Mr.  Wm.  Burrell,  find  it  impos- 
sible to  come  to  the  bar  of  this  House  to  be  examined  ia 
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Consequence  of  ill-health.  Do  yon  consent  to  their  ex* 
amination  being  taken  out  of  this  House  in  any  form  tlie 
riouse  may  think  proper  to  adopt? 

The  jlttornej/ General  snidf  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
answer  this  question.  He  had  been  dir^ted  by  theu 
lordships  to  bring  his  evidence  forward  personally  at  the 
bar,  and  he  had  done  so.  If,  however,  their  lordships 
were  of  opinion  that  this  application  should  be  granted^ 
he  would  be  bound  to  give  his  consent,  (t  was  a  matter^ 
he  thought,  for  their  lordships' determination,  whether  or 
pot  they  would  suffer  witnesses  which  were  abroad  to  be 
examined  by  commission. 

.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— li  appears  to  me  that  this  is  all 
the  answer  which  the  Attorney-General  can  possibly 
give. 

Lord  Holland  would  not  oppose  the  examination,  bat 
he  wished  to  know  if  there  existed  any,  and  what,  analogy 
on  the  subject  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool*--^l  mbve  that  this  House  do  ad- 
journ. 

The  Lord  Chancelhr.-^Behre  the  question  of  adjourn^ 
ment  is  put,  I  propose  that  the  following  persons  be  or^ 
dered  to  attend  this  House,  oh  the  farther  proceedings  on 
this  bill  '.—John  Oldie,  Julius  Csesar  Gavazzi,  Joseph  Vt« 
setti,  William  Hughes,  John  Johnstone,  John  Branbach. 
Ordered. 
.  2%c  Earl  of  Rosslyn  was  surprised  that  the  Attorney-- 
General  had  madc^tbe  House  a  party  in  this  case,  that 
learned  gentleman  thereby  shiftitig  that  character  on  Iheir 
lordships  in  which  he  himself  theh  stood.  This  be  did  by 
appearing  to  be  the  mere  servant  bf  the  House*  There 
luight  exist  some  difficulties  hi  the  case,  but  be  considered 
ibe  consent  of  parties  would  take  away  all  that  injary 
which  was  apprehended  from  making  this  indulgence  a 
precedent  for  future  times.  If  their  lordships  agreed 
with  his  view  of  the  subject,  he  hoped  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  grant  that  indulgence' which  might  be  of 
material  importance  to  the  illustrious  party  now  on  her 
defence.  »   ■ 

2%e  Lord  Chancel/or  said,  he  had  mentro«ed  to  ibetr 
fordships,  the  other  day,  that  there  were  Hndou4>tedly  in* 
stances,  in  some  degree  analogous,  in  civil  cases,  where, 
by  the  consent  of  parties  on  both  sides,  witnesses,  though 
not  present,  were  examined.  With  respect  to  crimimU 
erases^  he  was  not  quoting;,  an  authority  in  wbicb  they 
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'^ould  much  rely,  when  he  stated  that  be  knew  instances 
of  the  kiddj  because  he  bad  tiot  any  great  exp6rien<:e 
either  as  counsel  or  judge^  in  criminal  proceedings.  X'^^^^ 
might  f>ossibly  be  some  instances,  where,  by  .conseat  of 
the  parties^  witnesses  were  examined^  under  a  commis^ 
fiion,  in  criminal  cases;  but  if  there  had  heen  any  suchjhe 
was  justified  in  stating^  from  the  best  inforioaaiipn  he 
i!ould  procure  on  the  subject,  that  they  were  extremely 
rare.  With  a  view  to  do  ample  justice^  by  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  parliament  sucn  examinations  might  take 
place;  but  even  then  they  should  only  be  allowed  in  very 
grave  and  weighty  instances.  There  was  one  instance  in 
which,  undoubtedly^  examinations  of  this  kind  were  al- 
lowed, and  that  instance  was  the  India  bill.  Looking  to 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  decision,  there  was  one  point, 
undoubtedly,  that  materially  affected  the  importance  of 
this  question,  and  it  was  this — that  the  court  had  a  special 
right,  in  such  cases,  to  inform  itself,  by  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  as  to  facts.  Without  that  oppor-* 
tnnity,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  court  to  do 
justice  to  any  criminal  proceeding  thait  might  be  brought 
before  it.  Such  a  proceeding  should  not  be  allowed  un- 
less where  the  witness  was  to  speak  to  some  very  important 
fact*.  And  here  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
the  letter  read  by  the  noble  duke  did  not  convey  to  iheni 
that  Mr.  Burrell  had  any  thing  material  to  state. 

Lord  Redesdale  admitted  that,  in  cases  of  divorce,  cerr 
tain  qiiestion  were  put  by  thii^  sort  of  examination.  The 
India  Bill  also  allowed  examinations ;  but  it  first  made  it 
necessary  to  put  such  questions  as  their  lordships  thought 
proper  to  propose ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  examination 
should  take  place  by  counsel  before  a  judge,  who  was  to 
administer  all  such  other  questions  as  might  go  to  elicit 
the  truth.  These  were  circumstances  that  proved  the 
particular  regard  which  was  paid  to  examinations  under 
the  India  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  could  not  possibly 
extend  to  any  other  case. 

The  Lord  Char^cellor. — The  question  I  have  now  to  put 
is—"  Is  it  your  lordships'  pleasure  that  this  house  adjourn 
to  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  October  next:"  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  their  lordships  adjourned  accordingly. 

END   OF   THE    CHAROES. 
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